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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT EDITIOM. 


In tbe eilition of Mr. Mun^y'e ** History of India,” now tiered tn 
the public, the iiarruliro is brought down to a period very close 
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upon the present time. T1)0 last edition embraced the chapters 
devoted to the Afghan and Sikh wars. These have now been 
somcwliat modified by the present Editor, who has had at his dis¬ 
posal those more ample and authentic materials which the progress 
of tine is sure to evolve. lie has also added to tbe history, chapters 
containing an .account of the administration of Lord Ualhousie, and 
of those changes in the general administration of India which fol¬ 
lowed the passing of the Act of 1853, under w'Lich the country is 
now governed. The entire work presents a complete history of 
India from the earliest tlines to tbe prcsentycar, The whole has 
been revised with the utmost care; and it is now confidently 
recommended lo the public, in the Indicf that it fulfils all the 
eondilioiis of a compendious liistory, which may be consulted with 
fcdviiiitage both by the professional student and the genwal reader, 
uho incrofiscd attention, which is now given lo Indian affairs, and 
Ihe enlarged so'-lnl eirde from which the Indian services are now 


drawn, seem to h ive rendered more necessary to the satisfaction 
■ the public wants the existence cf such works as tho present, 
which, whilst it (leU|K no one by its elaborate amplitude of detail, 
1^ yet sufiicieutly co|dous to render liic student intimately no- 
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quainted.with all the leading erente ofludian history, and, for all 
ordinary purposes, independent of other authorities. The exten¬ 
sive acceptance which the work has already met, as a text-hook, 
both in the East and the West, and the recommendation of high 
official authorities, sufficiently vouch for the trustworthiness of its 
contents. It is written without bias; neither its original author 
nor its subsequent editors have had any theories to maintain. It 
is a plain narrative of facts, written, it is believed, in a popular 
stylo; and as such it is again olFcred, with renewed confidence, to 
the public. 


Iioniov, Oclolin ISSS. 
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EISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 


CHArruR I. 

G&KBRAL vnw OF T1I& KilinUL VtXtVUSS DP IKDIl. 

Great tmportuiee a1*vi ttUebed to foaii^Iti OoUlne tad DoQii(Url«M}CRenl A^ae^ 
T!u Orat Central Plain—Provincea of vliirh Jt ii cninpoied—YeseU^U and Aoinal 
lortloiia—Ute Croat Dcsoit^Uotmuin^re^loD of tbe IDmtUyih^Bott or Border of thkk 
Juoglo-Tract of lovor Uilla—Deratod lUngoa-Thdf vteep and ratettod Chanctor— 
Change In Vegetable and Animal Nataro-Thm Zones of Vegetation—Central Heglo^ 
Ibe different Rlrer-ploni—VaBeyi-^Oaitainere—Dancorouareiua-DifRculty of Respire* 
tlois-Soorcci of the JnmnaaBd^nge^mgrbQag^Tbe Deeean—Vfndhya Ra&g;^ 
Ibe Ob auU-Kilgenka-Opposite Coait»—Cenital Tible-platna-^eencrp -Infloeaee of 
the phjrica) Cbanctcr opoo the political State of tbcao different Regloiia 

Op all the countries on the Asiatic contioeut, India, from the 
earliest ages, has excited the greatest interest, and enjoyed the 
highest celebrity. The exploits of the conquerors who made it 
tbe object of their warlike expeditions, as also the splendid pro¬ 
ductions of nature and art which were thence imported, procured 
for it a^^jreat namtf even in the remotest eras of classical antiquity. 
It has always appeared to the imagination of the Western World 
adorned with whatever is most splendid and gorgeous; glittering 
as it were with gold and gems, and redolent of fragrant and deli¬ 
cious odours. Though there be, in these magnificent conceptions, 
something romantic and illusory, still India forms unquestionably 
one of the most remark^le regions that exist on the surface of 
the globe. The varied grandeur of its scenery, and the rich pro¬ 
ductions of its soil, aro scarcely equalled in any-other country 
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It is also extremely {ik)bablc that it if not the first, lonst 
one of the aarliesk Mats^of <dTKlieatioi^)]^s^i3^‘^nd of all iLo 
improTemetlts of social Ufa. Tlicse, ii i$ tro^ no period 

attained Iba tUo same pitch of advancement as among Europeans; 
but they have, nevertheless, been developed in vciy original 
forms, displaying buman nature under the most striking and 
singular aspects. 

The strong ioierest which India in Itself is thus calculated to 
excite, must to us be greatly heigh toned by the consideration of 
its having become so completely a province of the British Empire. 
The goyemment of this country now directs the fortunes of a 
hundred millions of human beings placed at tbe opposite extre* 
mity of the earth; and hence ilie welfare of the state is intimately 
suspended on that of this vast dependency. This connexion, too, 
is peculiarly strengthened by the grout number of our countrymen 
who are constantly going out to administer the affairs of that 
important colony. Closer personal ties, in many instances, arc 
thcrohy formed with our eastern Hettlemcnts, than with the dif* 
ferent provinces of Britain itself. Thousands, to uhom Cornwall 
and Devonshire arc almost strange lands, arc connected by the 
most intimate social relations with Madras nnd Calcutta. For 
snch persons the history and description of our Indian possessions, 
independently of the grandeur of the rubject and its union with 
national wealth and power, must hare a jieculiar interest, as being 
closely associated witli the pursuits and prospects of their dearest 
friends. 

India is enclosed by grand natural boundaries. whole 
northern frontier is separated from the high table-land of Thibet 
by the chain of the llimalayah Mountains, which, according to 
recent observation, appears to n.‘ach at least as great a height'as 
any other ridge by which Ifie globe is traversed. The western 
and eastern limits are formed by the lower course of two great 
rivers,—the Indus on one side, and the Brahmepoutra on the 
other. Tlie southern portion consists of a very extensive pcniii- 
sola bounded by the ocean. Other countries have often been 
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comprchenJod under ilio general appellation of India,—^artieu^ 
laily tlic territories of Afghanistan, which ranked long as pro* 
yinecs belonging to the Mogul emperors, in consequence of those 
warlike rulers haring conquered India, and transferred thither 
the seat of their empire. Theso districts, it is manifest, bear a 
much closer relation to Porsia and Tartary; and, when they arc 
included in Uindostan, they necessarily extend that country beyond 
its great river-lino on the nortb*west, W'here it has no derided or 
natural boundaries. 13ut within the limits we bare indicated 
there are found a religion, languages, manners, and institutions, 
charactcristio of this region, and distingnishing it from all the 
other countries of Asia, 

India, thus defined, though some of its extremities have not 
hcGQ very precisely determined, may be suitably described as 
lying between the 8th and 34th degrees of north latitude, and the 
<)8th and 92d of cast longitude. It thus extends somewhat above 
1800 miles from north to south, and, at its greatest breadth, 
nearly 1500 from east to weal. ‘ 

In treating of this important country, it will he usefol to* begin 
with a general survey of its geographical features; and these, k 
will soon appear, are distinguished at once by their gi*andeur and 
their variety. India is, as it were, an epitome of the whole world. 
It has regions that bask beneath the brightest rays of a tropical 
sun, and others, than which the most awful depths of the polar 
world are not more dreary. Tlie Tar 3 dng degrees of elevation 
produce ^herc the same changes that arise elsewhere from tho 
greatest difference of position on the earthsurface. Its vast 
plains present the double harrests, the luxuriant foliage, and even 
the burning deserts of the torrid zone; the lower heigiils arc 
enriched by the fruits and grains of the temperate climates; the 
upper steeps are clothed with the vast pine forests of tho north; 
while the highest pinnacles nm buried beneath the perpetual 
snows of the arctic zone. Wc do not here, as in Africa and the 
polar regions, see nature under ono uniform aspect; on the con* 
trary, we have to trace gradual yet completo transitions between 
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the TDOfit opposite extremes that can exist on the surface of the 
fiame planet. 

The mtua body, as it werC) of India, the chief scene of her 
matchless fertility and the seat of her groat empires, is composed 
of a plain extending along the entire breadth from east to west, 
between the Brahmapootra and the Indus; and reaching, in point 
of latitude, irom the great chain of moantains to the high tahlc^ 
land of the Sonthem Feninsnla. It may thus possess a length 
of 1500 miles, with an average breadth of from SOO to 400* Tbo 
line of direction is generally from sooth'cast to north-west, fol¬ 
lowing that of the vast mountain-range which hounds it on tho 
north, and from whose copious streams its fruitfulness is derived* 
With the exception, perhaps, of tho country watered by the great 
river of China, it may bo considered the finest and most fertile on 
the face of the earth. The whole of its immense superficies, if wo 
leave out an extensive desert-tract to be presently noticed, forms 
one continuous level of unvaried richness, and over which majestic 
rivers, with slow and almost insensible course, diOxisc their sea- 
like expanse. 

Of this general character of the Indian plain, the pi^ovince of 
Bengal presents the most complete and striking example; no 
part of it being diversified with a single rock, or even a hillock. 
The Ganges pours through it a continually widening stream, 
which, during the rainy season, covers a great extent with its 
fortllizing inundation. From this deep, ricli, well-watered soil, 
the sun, beating with direct and Intense rays, awakens an almost 
uurivailed power of vegetrfion, and makes it one entire field of 
waving grain. Bahar, farther up the current, has the same 
gcner(\l aspect, though its surface is varied by some slight eleva¬ 
tions; and Allahabad, higher still, is distingniehed by some of 
the some characteristics, but baa a drier atmosphere than Bengal. 
North of tho river the provinces of Oude and liohilcund, sloping 
gradually upwards to the mountaios, enjoy a more cool and salu¬ 
brious climate, aod display in profusion the most valuable products 
both of Asia nnd Europe. Here the valley of tho Ganges termi- 
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nates, and is succeeded by that of the Jumna, more elevated, and 
neither so well watered nor quite so fertila The Doab, or 
territory between the two rivers, requires in many places artificial 
irrigation. Its woods, however, are more luxuriant, while the 
moderate cold of its winter permits a crop of wheat or other 
Euro 2 )ean grain to bo rriscd, and the summer is sufBcient to ripen 
one of rice. To the sonth of the Jumna, and along the course of 
its tributary the Chumbul, the ground is broken by eminences 
extending from tbe lulls of Malwah and Ajmero; while, even 
amid its most level tracts, insulated rocks, with perpendicular 
sides and level summits, form those almost inipregnahle hill-forts 
50 much celebrated in Indian history. Westward of Delhi begins 
the Great Desert, which we shall at present pass over to notice 
the plain of the l^injauh, where the five tributaries of the Indus, 
rolling their ample streams, produce a degree of fertility equal to 
that of the region watered by the Ganges. High cultivation, too 
frequently obstructed by public disorders and the ruder character 
of the {)Cople, is alone wanting to make it rival the finest portions 
of the more eastern territory.* 

Throughout the whole of ibis vast plain, the wants of the 
population and the demands of commerce have entirely super* 
scdc<l the original |)roductiOD3 of nature, and substitated plants 
and grains better fitted for human use. Even under the most 
carcfal management, few of those exquisite shrubs are now reared 
which have given such celebrity to the vegetable kingdom of the 
East. Here are quite unknown those aromatic gales which per¬ 
fume the hilly shores of Malabar and the oriental islands. Its 
staples consist of solid, rich, useful articles, produced by strong 
heat acting on a deep, moist, and fertile soil,—rice, the eastern 
stair of life,—sugar, the most generally used of dietetic luxuri^, 
—-opium, whose narcotic qualities Lave made it everywhere so 
highly prked,—^indigo, the most valuable substance used in dye- 


* Tao roftdor muit bear to miod ilist tbia vti writUa when tbe PoiOub voa iiodcr tbo 
rule of lu owD prlacos. U U now a prortneo of tlio Urltab IndUn Empire, aud m (runquIJ 
ss i>art of our duinUiiuu—Eu. 
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uigy-**aiid, in the drier tracts, cottoD, which (dothes the iuhahh 
tADts of the East, and affords the inalcrial of the most delicate aucl 
beautiful fabrics. Sucli an entire subjection to the plough and 
the spade, joined to the want of variety in the surface, gives to 
this great central region a tamo and monotonous aspect Haber, 
its Afghan conqueror, complains, in his Memoirs, of the uriifonn 
and uninteresting scenery which everywhere met lus oyo, and 
looks back with regret to the lofty cliffs, the green slopes, and 
murcauring stroams of his native land. 

In spite, however, of every human effort, some tracts arc left 
uncultiyated in consequonoe of political disorder and misrule; 
while, in others, nature, under the combined influence of heat and 
moisture, make efforts so powerful as to baHlo all attempts to 
modify or control her. She then riots in unbounded luxuriance, 
and covers large tracts with that dense, dark, impenetrable mass 
of foliage, crowded and twined together, called Jungley which 
opposes an almost impassable barrier even to an army. Trees 
spreading on every side their gigantic arms,—thorny and prickly 
shrubs of every size and shape,—canes shooling in a few months 
to the height of sixty feet,—compose the chief maierials of those 
natural palisades. Even in the open plain, the banian and other 
single trees, when full scope is given to their growth, spread out 
into the dimensions of a considerable forest. 

From the cultivated regions Iho various classes of wild beasts 
are excluded with the utmost solicitude. Even the domestic 
species are not reared In great numbers, nor to any remarkable 
sixe or strength. There U a small cow with a hump, €t only for 
draught, but which the Hindoo regards ns a sacred object. Light 
active steeds are bred by the natives for predatory excursions; 
though, for regular military service, the large Turkish horse h 
decidedly preferred. But the wooded tracts, whei^ nature revvln 
uncontrolled, are filled with huge and sometimes dcstructire ani¬ 
mals, of which the two most remarkable are the elephant anrl the 
tiger. The former, of a species distinct from that of Afrh'u, is 
here not merely pursued as game, but, being caught aliio, is 
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trained for tlie various purposes of state, hunting, and war. The 
tiger, the most formidable tenant of the Bengal jungle, supplies 
the abaenee of the lion, and, though not quite equal in strength 
and majesty, is still more fierce and dangerous. These two 
mighty quadrupeds are brought into conflict in the Indian hunts, 
when the elephent is used as an instrument for attacking hts 
fiercer but less vigorous rival. The hunter, well armed, is seated 
on the back of his huge ally; and, in the first advance, the 
whole body of the assailants are ranged in a line. When the 
combat commences, the elephant endeavours either to tread down 
the tigor with his hoof, crashing him with the whole weight of 
his immense body, or to assail him with his long and powerful 
tusks. Whenever cither of these movements can he fully accom* 
plisbed, the effect is irreBistible; but the tiger, by his agility, and 
especially by Lis rapid spring r^embling tim flight of an arrow, 
often succeeds in fastening upon the legs and sides of his unwieldy 
adversary, and inflicts deep wounds, while the latter is unable 
either to resist or to retaliate. Even the rider, notwithstanding 
his exulted scat and the use of fire-arms, is not on such occasions 
wholly exempt from danger. 

To complete the survey of the great Indian plain, there re¬ 
mains to be described, as already liinted, one feature wholly 
dissimilar to all the rest. Immediately westward of the Jumna, 
the general level of the country attains u point of elevation, 
\Ybenco it descends on both sides; and all the torrents, falling 
fram this high mountain-range, roll either eastward and become 
tributary to the Ganges, or westward to pour their waters into the 
Indus. Between these two rivers and their Tcspectivo branches 
there intervenes a considerable space, which is refreshed only by 
a few small rivulets that spring xrp and disappcai* amid the waste. 

this manner is formed a desert, of extent snlEcient to compose 
a mighty kingdom, and ocospyiug in that direction the whole 
breadth, from the mountains to the ocean. This entiro region, 
ab<vu1. fiOO miles long and 300 brood, presents an aspect nearly 
similar to the most dreary tracts of Arabia and Africa. Accord- 
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ing to ibo obserrationB of Mr. Elphinstoac, who crossed it in his 
way to Feshawur, the oastcrn divbion consUta of saud often rising 
into bills of Rurprising height, and so loose that, wheneTcr the 
horses quitted tho path hardened by beating, they sunk above the 
Icnee. Over this wUdomess, however, is scattered some coarso 
gr^s, with stunted and prickly shrubs; while, in the midst of 
the sand, there grow largo water'incloDS, affording the most deli¬ 
cious re&cebinent to the thirsty traveller* At wide intervals are 
found villages, or rather clusters of mud huts, round which are 
reared crops of coarse grain and pulse, whose stalks, like shrubs, 
stand distinctly separate from each other* Yet a considerable 
population must be sprinkled over this immense desert, since 
Bikanecr, in its centre, presents, though on a small scale, the 
aspect of a city adorned with palaces, temples, and other spacious 
cdiilccs* Westward of that town the soil is generally a hard 
clay, rariegated only by mounds of sand. Poogul, a village of 
straw huts, defended by a ruinous mud fort, encompassed with 
naked hills, and amid a sea of sand without a trace of vegetation, 
appeared a spot so desolate, that it seemed astonishing how any 
human beings could make it their abode* On the more smooth 
and lerel portions of this dreary tract the traveller is tantalized by 
the phenomenon of the rntra^jej producing before him the appear- 
aiico of imweDBo lakes that even reflect the surrounding objects; 
and the illusion continues till he has almost touched the watery 
scmhlunce, and lluds it to consist of the same arid soil as the rest 
of the desert. 

Northward of this great ]>1aiQ, and along its wdiole extent, 
towers the sublime mountaiu-regiou of the Uiznalayah, ascending 
gradually till it tenninates iu a long range of summits wrapped 
in ]icrpciual snow. According to Mr* Calder, there may he traced, 
for the space of 1000 miles, a continuous lino 21,000 feet above 
tlie sea, from which, as a base, detached peaks ascend to the addi¬ 
tional height of 5000 or COOO feet* The inhabitant of the burning 
plains contemplates, not without wonder, this long array of white 
pinnacles, forming the bouudury of the distunt horizon. In this 
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progressive ascent nature assumes a continually cliauging aspect; 
and hence it will be necessary to view in succession the different 
stages through which she passes. 

The Hlmalayah range, where it touches on the champaign 
country, is almost eveiywhere girt with a peculiar belt or border, 
called the Tarryai. This term is applied to a plain about twenty 
miles broad, upon which the waters from the higher regions are 
poured down in such profusion that the river-beds aro unable to 
contain them. They accordiugly overflow, and eonyert the ground 
into a species of swamp, which, acted on by the burning rays of a 
tropical sun, throws up an excess!vdy rank vegetation, whereby 
tlie earth is choked rather than covered. The soil is concealed 
beneath a mass of dark and dismal foliage, while long grass and 
prickly shrubs shoot up so densely and so close as to form au 
almost impenetrable barrier. It is still more awfully guarded by 
the pestilential vapours exhaling from those dark recesses, which 
make it at certain seasons a region of death. Ucnce the destruo- 
lion which ovortakes an army that encamps for any length of time 
near this valley,—an effect fatally experienced by the British 
detachments which were stationed on the frontiers of Bootan and 
Kepaul. Beneath these melancholy shades, too, the elephant, 
the tiger, and other wild animals, prowl unmolested; while the 
few human beings who occupy the vicinity present a meagre, 
dwarjjsb, and most sickly aspect. 

In emerging from this dark and deadly pltdn, and beginning 
to ascend the lower mountain-stages, the visiter enjoys a much 
more pleasing scene. Ke pusses now through smiling and fruit¬ 
ful valleys, overhung by the most romantic steeps, and covered 
to a great extent with the noblest forests. Amid trees similar to 
those which spread their majestic foliage on the bonks of the 
Ganges, various species of the more hardy oak and the .pine 
begin to appear. Some possess rich juices and aromatic odours 
not found among the lower woods; such os that peculiar mimosa, 
the fluid extracted from which yields the medical substance called 
catechu, and a s^iecicB of duDaiiiou or rather cassio, tlie viitue of 
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which resides in its root* The prospects obtained from command- 
iQg points in these regioaSy consisting in a foreground of BToiling 
and cultured vales, hills behind crowned with natural plantations, 
steeper and loftier ranges heyond, and in the distance the snow* 
clad tops of the highest znountain-chaln, form a combination of 
the most sublime and enchanting scenery. 

The Himalayah, as it ascends above the pict\iteBr[uc slopes 
which diversify its lower border, assumes a much holder and 
severer aspect. The lofty ridge, the deep valley, the dashing 
torrent, produce a rosemblanco to the most elevated portions of 
our own central nighlands; and Scottish officers, accordingly, 
who happened to serve in that remote province, have fancied 
themselves wandering atnid the romantic glens of their native 
country. Generally speaking, the character of this mountain- 
chain is rugged and stern; its ridges rise behind each other iu 
awful array; hut they enclave no rural scenes, nor present any 
gentle undulations. Their sleep sides, sometimes wooded, some¬ 
times presenting vast faces ef nak<*4l rock, dip down abruptly, 
forming dark cljasms and ravines, at the bottom of which llicrc 
is only room for the torrent to force its way through rude frag¬ 
ments fallen from the cIiITh .nhovc. A lalwrious task is imposed 
on the traveller, who has succcssivtdy to mount and descend this 
series of lofty terraces, along rough .and nari'ow paths that often 
skirt the most tremendous precipices. The expedients, too, pvo- 
> ldcd for llic passage of llio rivers which dasli through these 
gloomy hollow s, arc of the Utosi riondci and iinp<!rfcci description. 

planks fastened to tho point of op}>ostie cliffs, called a savf/u 
or saiiJcJin, arc in many eases considered amply sufficient; others 
called jhu/es^ ai*e formed by ropes stretched across, making a 
species of loose pai'apcf, and supporting a liglxt ladder for the feet 
to rest upon. Captain TVchh met with an instauco where there 
were nearly stretched from bank to hank two or three ropes, 
round which the passenger was cxjicctcd to coil himself, and work 
hifl way across, having a hoop for the back to rest upon; those 
who could not cffccl thid movement were pulled across by a cord. 
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So irregular is tbo surface of this territory that great difBculty 
occurs in finding a lerel space on which to build their towns. It 
is supposed that, in the whole extent of country surrounding 
Serlnagur, there could not have been discorered another place on 
which to hare erected that small city; and there is no spot between 
it and the groat plun where a thousand men could encamp* At 
Nahn the passenger mounts tbrongb the principal street by a stair 
cut in the rock. Bampore, the chief town in the ralloy of the 
Upper Sutledge, is reached only over ledges of rocks and flights 
of steps; its houses rise in Uers abore each other along the face of 
the steep) while the river tumbles beneath, and awful crags over* 
liang it from above. 

In consequence of this peculiar structure, these loftier regions of 
the lltmalayab do not present that tranquil grandeur, and those 
picturesque views, which render the mountain* scenery of Europe 
so enchanting. They are rugged, gloomy, and monotonous. The 
mighty summits overhang no soft pastoral vaUiys, nor wave with 
varied foliage, nor are rcficcted in the bosom of still and trans** 
parent lakes. The traveller, hemmed in between their steep 
]>recipicc8, secs only the dark grandeur of the chasm through 
which ho winds. Sometimes, however, on reaching a clear point, 
he finds himself in possession of a prospect bearing a character of 
the most awful sublimity. A spot, raised almost to an immeasur* 
able height above the plain betic:ith, proves only the base, whence 
seven or eight successive ranges rise towards heaven, and tenniuate 
at length in a lino of snowy pinnacles. 

Mr. Boyle, in his elegant and instmerive work on the botany 
of the Himalayab, divides that region, in respect to vegetation, 
into three zones or belts. Tho first he considers as rising to tho 
lieight of 5000 feet. The general temperature is hero lowered, as 
usual, in proportion to the elevation, yet without the disappearance, 
to tho oxtont that might be expected, of tropical plants. The 
southern exposure, the intenso force of the sun’s rays during the 
hot season, and the tropical rains falling in undiminished abund¬ 
ance, eiiahlc these to hu brought to almost equal maturity as in the 
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upper part of the ceatral plidn. lo Ncpaul, aod other favourable 
situations, rice as a summer, and wheat as a winter crop, form the 
regular course of cultlvaUon* But some of the more delicate 
plants are unable to resist exposure to the keen atinoyphere and 
the nightly brceacs; among which arc the choicest of fruits, the 
mango and the pine-apple. At the same time, in the colder 
season, on elevated peaks, the plants of Europe and other temper« 
ate climates, are seen springing contiguously to those of the tropic. 
Snow is scarcely over observed outhU lower stage of the mountain 
territory* 

The second belt is considered as reaching to the height of 9000 
feet. Snow here falls constantly in winter, often to a great depth, 
but melts in early spring* Although the vegetation becomes 
more and uiorc^ that of the tempernto zone, yot the causes already 
stated enable tropical plants to climb beyond their natural height, 
and to minglo ^^lth those of a very different clime, in sheltered 
well-watered valleys, crojis of rice are still successfully raised, 
while wheat grows on the heights above. But though the her¬ 
baceous plants arc able to mount thus bigb, it is otherwise with 
trees, exposed to every vicissitude of the seasons. The palms and 
other Indian species are seen no longer, and the foliage appears 
exclusively European. 

The third and most elevated bolt reaches from Uit) border of the 
latter to the summit of the llimalayah* The climate here is that 
of the more northern jKivt of Europe and America, tenninating in 
the perpetual suou*s of thiftrclic world* These, even iu the lower 
districts, do not melt till May or Juuc, when the extreme cold of 
winter Is suddenly succeeded by the most intense heat. The rays 
of the sun, iudeed, boat fiercely and j)amfally, even when the 
atmosphere is so little aficctcd by tlicm that the thermometer 
stands many degrees below the freezing hence the 

traveller Is scorched amidst almost unbearable cold,—extrqi^ 
which always prove distressing, and sometimes fatal* The terri¬ 
tory called Bhot, constituting the most elevated ]>ortion, has the 
severity of tlio climate aggravated by its rocky surface, so that 
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not above a Rixtccntli part of it is fit for cultivation; yet, even 
here, under circumstances not at all favourable, vegetation dis- 
plays a luxurianee which could little be expected at so great a 
height. Buckwheat and barley aro generally raised with success. 
At 12,000 feet, Captain Webb saw tbo finest grain, and at 11,680, 
he observed forests of oak, and beds of strawberries and currants 
in full blossom. The pasturage, in consequence probably of 
copious mots tare, combined with the power of the sun’s rays, 
grows with a luxuriance almost unequalled. The natives, prone 
to exaggeration, assert it to be incxhAustible, so that whatever 
has I>o<m cropt during the day is restored in the following night* 
A productive field, however, is occasionally mined by the descent 
of glaciers, or beds of snow, which do not melt for several years. 
It is alleged, indeed, by the inhabitants, that there is a gradual 
lowering cf the frozen line, and that the snow covers woods and 
fields which wore once entirely free from it. 

Not^Y I ill standing tho shattered and rocky aBpect of those pre¬ 
cipices, they arc yet covered with vast masses of hanging wood* 
Amidst the wilds, tall and majestic forests of pine, larch, spruce, 
and silver fir, flometimes even of cypress and cedar, grow, flourish, 
and decay; for there arc no means of conveying the timber to 
any spot whem it might ho siibservieut to human use or orna¬ 
ment. With these trc(53 arc intermingled numerous bushes loaded 
with lhc fniits which form tho luxury of the northern regions of 
Europe; gooscbciTv, raspbciT)', strawherry, all unknown to the 
plains below. In sheltered spots, the wild rose, the lily of tho 
valley, cowslip, dandelion, and various other flowers, are seen 
bursting tliroiigli the green carpet. 'I'hc trees and rocks in tho 
higher districts arc ridily clothed with moss and lichen, the vege¬ 
tation of the countries bordering on tho arctic circle; a spcciinen 
of tho latter has even been observed resembling that which 
flouriRhos in Iceland, andwdneh is imported for medicinal purposes 
under the name of Iceland moss. 

After paRfling the crest of the nimalaynb, and descending tbo 
northern side, quite a diflerent scene opens ip the view. Tbo 
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periodicil which plentifully water all the oppcRiio ftice, 

cannot paaa that tremendous barrier. Snow alao falla in nnich 
smaller quantity, and is more easily melted. Tho same luxuriant 
Terdure and vegetation no longer clothe those remote heights, which 
are deseribed by Jacquemoot as steep and naked, covered \\i(h 
shrubs, parched grass, and debris washed do\^'n by the waters. 
Yet it is remarkablo that a mild climate, fit for the production of 
valuable grain, reacbes to a considerably greater devotion hern 
than even on the southern face. In the Tartar pergunnah of 
Hungarung, tho village of Nako, 12,000 feet high, was seen 
surrounded by tho most luxuriant crops of wheat and barh^y. A 
bomlet, ill tbo north-east of Kanawor, at 14,900 feet, is described 
by Dr. Gerard as being encompassed with the finest iidds of the 
latter; and it appeared to him that culture miglit be carried to the 
height of 16,000 or 17,000 feci. Even tho grasses, though 
having a withered appearance, arc of a nutritious species, and 
ailbrd subsistence to numerous flocks and herds. PaHSCS 20,000 
feet high have, in this region, been found clear of snow. It is 
remarkable that, on coming to the outer face of one of these 
mountains, even with a southern exposure, the temperature in 
greatly diminiahed. The ease is the same with peaks projected 
into the air, like promontories into the ocean; though the causn 
of the peculiar mildness in this enclosed part of the great range 
seems not to be fully nnderstoou. Mr. Jioylc suggests tlie reflec¬ 
tion of the Bun*s rays from opposite mountmns, and llic warm 
vapours ascending from the sheltered valleys which lie between 
them. 

The animal world in this higher region undergoes a chnngo 
equally striking with the vegetable. Tho elephant and tiger, 
kings of the forests beneath, disappear, or arc very seldom scon. 
Depredations arc chiefly committed by the wild cat, tho bear, and 
the hog. The chamois hounds from rock to rock, and the forests 
arc filled with deer of various species; of which tho most ran* and 
precious is that producing the mask. It is found only in tho 
loftiest heights, amid rocks which the human foot scarcely dares 
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to tread. Tlie most Intense cold is so essential to its life, tbat tbc 
young, on being brought down to a worm situation, usually perish in 
a few days. The forests at all the more moderate clepations ai’O hlled 
with flocks of such fowls as are elsewhere domesticated, hero 
winning about wild, tempting the pursuit uf the sportsman; but, 
as tliey very seldom take wing, they arc with diflficulty reached by 
the guu. The peacock displays his glittering plumage only on 
the low'er hills. I'hc sovereign eagle is seldom descried amid the 
cliffs, which are inhabited by kitas, hawks, and others of the 
minor predatory birds. Partridges and pheasants are numer¬ 
ous and of TariouB species; the latter are even seen flying 
amid the snows at a great clovatioit. lleca swarm in all the 
lower districts, making their liivcs in the hollows of trees; 
these the natives plunder by merely raising a loud tioisc, W'bicli 
causes the swunn to issue forth and leave Uio honey unpro¬ 
tected. 

The domestic animals, fed by the natives on llicir nrh pastures, 
aro the common black cattle of India, combined with the yak of 
Thibet. A mule bred between tbe two is also very common. 
The latter pisDduces with either of the pure species, and even with 
its own kind, though in this last ease it soon degenerates. Sheep 
and goats ore also reared in large numbers, not only for the 
ordinary purposes of food and clothing, but for the conveyance of 
tacrchandise, which they alone are fitted to transport over the 
steep mountaiu-passes. Besides tho common sheep, tlicrc is 
another breed, powerful, and long-legged, and able to Ix^nr 
more than double the burden of the other; its wool is also very 
fine. 

The most elevated part of this stuiiendoos range is tbat to the 
north of Bengal, along the heads of tho Gogra, the Ganges, and 
Mic Jumna, and westward as far as the Suiledge. In this line 
then) arc supposed to be at least twenty-eight peaks liighcr than 
Chimborazo; and several appear, upon strict measurement, to 
reach SrsOGO feet. Three, farther to tbe north, seen at different 
times, bui some distance, by Moorcroft, Gerard, and a govern^ 
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me&t pirycyoTj could not, it was thought by these gentlemen, fall 
short of 29,000 or even 30,000 feet. This sublime formation, 
supposed to be 1000 miles in length and eighty in breadth, does 
not enclose anything that can properly be called a table-land; for 
though, from the plain, it appears like a succession of ridges, in 
the interior it is found composed of arms, radiating in every 
direction, intersected by deep ravines, through which the waters 
struggle, and are often turned in opposite directions. Their line 
is 60 wining and irregular, that the traveller is usually obliged 
to cross the summit of the ridge, as if no openings existed. It is 
observed, too, that the north*western face is always rugged, while 
that to tho north-east is shelving. The declivity towards Thibet 
is small, when compared to the descent on tbc southern side; indi¬ 
cating the great elevation of that country, which is estimated not 
to fall short of 15,000 feet. 

Westward of the Sutledge, tho Hiraalayah greatly declines, or 
rather, according to Baron HUgel, it stretches in a nortljcm direc¬ 
tion, along the frontier of Thibet, detaebing only an inferior 
branch along the Indian border. Tho white summits are no 
longer seen in a continuous line, but appear only singly, and at 
some distance. The most western is Tricota Devi, a beautiful 
three-peaked mountain, and beyond it a break occurs, which, how¬ 
ever, to an eye looking from India, is filled up by more distant 
masses. Southward of Csabrncrc, the Peer Pandjahl, ns it is 
called, rears its snowy bead, though not altogether to the same 
stupendous height; and it is continued to tbc Hindoo Coosh, wliich 
separates Cabul from Tarinry. 

A natural division of this high country is formed by the narrow 
vaUcys, or rather ravines, furrowed out by those mighty rivers 
which descend from the heights to water the plains of IHndostan, 
These glens, all deep, dark, and enclosed by pree5])itous wall?, 
have each, bedsides, its own peculiar aspect; and a late traveller 
has enabled us to form some idea of Iho leading features which 
distinguish those of the Sutledge, tho Pabur, the Juniim, and tbo 
Bagharuttcc, or principal head of the Ganges. 
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Tlie ^leD of Ibe Sulledge is little more than a profouud and 
gloomy chasm, without the romantic beauty producoA by swelling 
hanks or fringing woods. Cultivation appears only on a few 
scattered patches; no villages smile along its border, though 
numerous forts frown over its steeps. The Pabur, a tributary of 
the Jumna, presentH a pleasing variety compared to this or to any 
other ravine of the Himalayah. It rolls through a vale of moderate 
bi'cadth; its banks and tho slopes above are beautifully studded 
with fields, woods, and villages; while bixiwu hills, tipped with 
rocks and snow, tower in Uio background. The Jumna, again, 
]juB its borders generally bold and savage; all its higher tracts, 
too, consist of mighty rocks and precipices buried under huge 
masses of snuw. Yet the lower ground arc wooded; and along 
the river arc seen some narrow vales, riHing Into slopes covered 
with cultivation and verdure, which diversify oven its wildcj^t 
scenes with a mixture of softness and elegance. The hanks of 
the Baghanittcc, a broiuler stream, which has worn a still deeper 
bcil til rough the mounUun-strata, arc beyond all others u*p\dsiv(‘, 
and <i<iuaUy destitute of beauty and life. These solitary 
too, are only scantily clothed with the foliage of the Si>iubrc hr; 
the sli uttered and splintered, are not even tinted with moss 

or lichen, hut, bearing the dusky colours of their natural fracture, 
ahoot up on every side into plimucles of <uuazing Iiciglit. 

ISut, iiotwithstanding the gloomy aspect of thosc^uouiitaln- 
sccne^, tlicre arc a few places innhich they open out into Riiiiling 
plains of coasidcruhlo exteuU The valleys of jNcpiml, indeed, 
besides being very narrow, beloug rather to the region oi the 
lower hills. Conadcrubly liigher is found the Itama Serai, or 
the Iiaj»py Valley, svhevc little eminences, A'ilhigca, and rlcldy 
cultivated fields, coinhine to form a delightful sccuo. The most 
extensive opening, however, takes place at its western cxtreinil.y, 
wljcre these great ridges enclose the little kingdom of Cashmevo, 
which, beyond any other spot ou earth, seems to merit 
appellation of a terroslrinl paradise. Numerous rivulets flow ing 
down the iuouulaui*bidea difluso verdure aud beauty over tlichill> 
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and rales, and in the plains expand into an oxtensire lahe, pty)« 
fusely adorned with all the pomp of art and nature. The Mogul 
aorereigns had erected on the banks of this sheet of water gay 
palaces and pavilions, to which they were wont to repair as their 
most pleasing retreat from the toils of empire. The poets vt(; 
with each other in celebrating tlie delights of this oneb anting 
Talley. They extol particularly the rose of Cashmere as possess¬ 
ing beauty without a rival, the opening of whose buds is held by 
their countrymen as a national festival. M. Jacqnomont, a very 
recent traveller, coostdera these descriptions of the country as ex¬ 
aggerated; though Ilaron ITUgct, who visited it in 1835, thinks 
that none can bo too flattering. The flora is entirely that of 
Europe, and particularly of Lombardy; the gigantic plane-tree, 
the vine, the poplar, cover the lower grounds; while on the 
heights hang majestic forests of cellar and pine. The level part 
of the valley, nearly 5000 tixi above the sea, is about eighty 
juilcH long and from six to ihirty broad; but between the ekimal 
snows of the opposite Pan dj ah Is, or inotiutaiu-ridgcs, from fifty fo 
sixty miles intervene. Slialimar alone, offhc gay palaces cnjclal 
by the Mogul, is still standing. The beauty of I ho Cashiucrian 
maidcub has also becuhigbly celebrated throughout the East; and 
though M. Jacqucinoni professes scepticism nj^oii thin point, Ik^ 
gives a solution of his doubt, by mentioning the painful circum¬ 
stance thS almost all who possess good looks ore in early life 
so/U aud carried away as slaves. 

The passes which extend across this tremendous ridge into 
Thil^cfc arc of extreme and peculiar difficulty. From the itruc- 
turo of the mountains the roads most generally b(^ carried nearly 
over their summits, rising sometimes as high as 20,000 feet. 
They are in most cases formed by a precarious track along the 
alpine torrent, which dashes in un unbroken slicct of foam, throng} 
dark ravines bordered by precii)itou8 mountain-walls asceiKl^n. 
above the clouds. Down the perpendicular faces of tlics 
dous avenues descend almost continual showers of slony ^ 
ments, broken uflf from the cliffs above. Occasionally '' 
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tioQS of rock fire detached| and roll dowa in heaps, effacing; every 
path which haa been formed beneath, filling the beds of the riverB, 
and converting them into cataracts. The whole side of a monn* 
tain haa been seen thus parted, and spread in fragments atv its 
base. Treea torn up, and predpitated into the abyss, lie stretched 
with their branches on the earth, and their roots turned up to the 
sky. Yet through those tremendous passes, and across all these 
mighty obstructions, the dating industry of mortals has contrived 
to form tracks, narrow indeed, as well as fearful and perilous, 
but by means of which Thibet and India find it possible to ex¬ 
change their respective commodities. Nothing, it is truo, resem¬ 
bling a waggon, not even the ordinary beasts of burden, can pass 
this way. The goods, ns already suggested, are placed on the 
bn<'ks of goats and sheep, which alone can scramble along these 
precipitous routes, though, in otlicr respects, these animals are 
ill-iitfcd for such a laborious employment. Goats, in descending, 
are oft<\n pressed down by the load, while aiieep, if at all urged, 
arc ^ cry apt to run,—a movement which is hove attended with 
the utmost peril. In some eases human aid is required, and these 
patient qtiadrupeilfi arc raised and lowered b}' slings. The prin¬ 
cipal pusses arc those of Niti and Mana, by the heads of the 
Canges; Jinvur, Parma, and llyansc, by those of the Gogru. 
n'hcy are connected by a few cross-paths; but (hoseare uncculain, 
:mil pa«5ablo only in llic very height of summer. 

Ill proceeding along those stupendous heights, the traveller 
f id ! US ionall y cxperle nccs a dis trcssi ng s ci i sation. Th o atmo sphere, 
rarened to excess, Iwcoraes nearly unfit for siijiporting respiration, 
—(he aeiluu of the bmgs btdng impeded, (ho slightest fatigue 
(U'.’rpov.crs liii.i,—ho .at cvcjy three or four rteps, gasping 

for breath,—tlio skin is painful, and blood bni^td from the lips,— 
fco is affected by giddiness in the Jicad and a tendency 
. • verligo, I’lij .lativcs, who are also seized with thrso symptoma 
, hting able to divir.o iho physical cause, ascribe them to 

\ V, n^'n iuig nfv j>olsoiicd, as they imagine, hy the delo- 
i s oduur of certain Jlowcrs. A little observation would have 
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sliowa them thal tLc ilowcrs In these regions Lave scarcely arjj 
scent; while it is in the most clevaLod tracts, where all vegetation 
has ceased, that the feelings in question become the most scv'ei*e 
and oppressive. 

The arrangemeuts for facilitating a passage over thOfic frightful 
cliffs are stili more perilous than those employed on the lower de¬ 
clivities. liude staircases arc constructed along the precipices, by 
which the traveller is invited to make his way. The road in bouig 
places is formed merely by |K)sts driven into the side of the steep, 
over Mhich bruuches of trees and earth arc s[>roud, alio idling a 
narrow footpath, suspended at a fearful height above tlic torreiii, 
and shaking beneath the tre^id of the passenger. 

Amid these awful scenes there arc two 6i>ots peculiarly sucreil 
and sublime; tbovc, naimdy, whore Ihcduinmi and the Ganges, 
the two rivers which give grandeur and fertility to the plain of 
llindostan, burst from beneath llic eternal snows. No morUiI 
foot has yet ascended to their uriginul springs, situated in the 
most elevated iwcsscs of the mountains. 'J'liere ibey i'sue. forth 
as torrents, amid broken masses of granite, to force llielr way 
tlirougli the deep glens of the middle Hiinal.iyah. Ab<»ve tljom, 
Ini^c j)Iles of rock and hen’w of />now rb^n higher and ’'igher, tiii 
they shoot lip into ilic tivo .nuazing jk*; h*- v\ ijix.droo iUiJjala 
and Jumiiavaiari. 

Jumnolrec is sitnntrd at llie fcot of (lie immcuHC*. moiinlalu-ii'iiss 
of JJ urn] or pouch, ilic upper swtioii vf v\lut.li is <nil!rcly buried in 
Miow; but iho bn^w wuieh o\crl'atviS the \itlace is rendered 
rre'Ui 1)V the trieVlin? of minibcrh*ss rills Ibnt fall duwjnmd 
ill a broad basin, the fniuhiiu of (he Jier.nn. hl.r.hchL peak 

that lowers above is esliniatcd by ^Ir. (hdeln\v>k<* at 2o,oi)n feet 
which. li<uvever, Mr. ri*ns«r sn'^jM'eiS to be eoii'iideratly over rat «ul. 
'J’iie river h hen; ^veiled bv»nuijerousliot Ri)rIii 2 :si"‘'Uitur from il* • 
rocky bnnl;s, or p«xils in its own cuiren*. (Vptalii 
pcuotnifed to so\<‘ral of these, foiiutuius that lay e<r(rruled heneat^' 
vast beds of snow, wliich, being uxdlcd by the e'hiilatioiri, v - 
tonned into spaciovs li;dl'^ rescmblinrc vrudled roof: <*f • 
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The monntein-scenery which RurroundR Gangonfri, where the 
infant Ganjjcs hursts into ticw, is still more sublime and amazing. 
The traveller winds his way to this place, clambering over stoop 
roclcs, or creeping along the face of precipices, where flights of 
steps arc fonnexl by posts driven into the crevices. At length he 
roaches the village, consisting only of a few huts and the temple 
dodicafexl to Muhadco. Here the naked and pointed cliffs, shoot¬ 
ing lip to the shies, with coiifascd masses of rock lying at their 
feet, and only a few trees rooting themselves in the deep chasms, 
make the spectator fed as if he trodc on the njins of a former 
world. Hhatt<^re<l precipices, which frown over the temple, have 
strewn the vicinity with (mormons fragments of granite, destined 
probably one day to overwhelm the edifice itself. A few old pines 
throw a dnrk shade over the troubled waters, whoso rear jh heard 
licnonth, ininglrd with the Rtiflcul hut fearful sound of Iho Btonos 
borne down by the current. Itocky heiglits shut in the prospect 
en every side < xccpt towards the cast., where, bci ind a crowd of 
naked spires, the view is hounded hy tlic four snowy peaks of 
]h)odroo tiiuiala. 

Mr. Fraser nttejnpled to trace the Ganges al)Ovc Oangontri to 
a Kjiot fumniH in India under the appellation of “The (Vnv’s 
jMoidh/' the river being represented as nislung there from bo¬ 
il call i the snows through an aperture bearing that j»ai1icular 
form. The ruggedness of the banks and other obstacloH ohIigC!l 
him to rc'lurn; hut (Captain IbHlgson, after tlmm days of sovero 
toil, ro:udied tliis memorable spot, and saw the stream issniiig 
from under a pei'prndicnlar wall of frozen snow, willi uutnurous 
depending icicles, in a manner not vciy disRiinilar to that which 
Indian rejiort had led him to expect. 

1’!ie two places aliovc mentioned, with the lower shrines of 
I)!»adrinalli and Kcdamalh, and indeed tlie whole, of this region, 
j'osscRs a peculiarly s.acred character in the eyes of the Ifindoo, 
litvl arc tlie Rcene of many of the most raiiarkahh? fictions in hU 
j)octi'*al mythology. They arc esteemed the chosen dwelling of 
Siva 11 iMahadco, the third p<*rson in the Hindoo trinity, who, in 
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with<lrawing from Lunka or CeyloBi threw up, it is pretended, 
tho Himalayali as his place of letreaL Dewtas, or spirits, aro 
imagined to haunt the inaccessible glens, and by feigned sounds 
to allure the unfortunate passenger into their recesses, whence he 
never returns to the living world. Pilgrimage, the favourite 
form of Uindoo devotion, is most frequently j)erformcd into these 
mysterious solitudes, where many, however, in attemptiiig to 
penetrate hy the rugged {>aths buried in snow, cither perish, or 
lose partially the use of tlmir lirnhs. Tlic iK^rils which bar t]ie 
approach to Gungoutri deter the greater number of tlie devdcfs, 
who ascend from the great fair at llunlwar, fixjin proce<;i1ing 
beyond tho lower shrine of Phadriiiath, wliicL, in the year when 
Captain Webb was there, had been visited by between 45,U0(> 
and 50,000 pilgrims. 

The Deccan or Southern rcmnsuln, which alone mnaiiis to bo 
iicncribed, presents none of those shigular feutunvs fbat distinguiKb 
tlie tT<^at central i>lain and its uortlicm boiind;iry. Hills ()CV!\‘ 
Fiionally rising to the rank of mountahir. and enclosing tabb*- 
lands of various elevation, divoTslfy surface, ami prociivo for it 
at once the cliniatc and vegetation of the tropical und of the tent- 
j)erate zones. I5ut the most protiuiicnt feature is a range of 
lioights corrcHponding to tlic iriaiigular form of this part of tba 
continent. The northern licrdcr consists in a tract of high ciam- 
iry stretching from the Guif of Cambay to the liny of llengal, 
chiefly along both banks of <he Nerbiidd;i, and coinj>os>i)g llu^ 
provinces of Malwah, Candcish, and Gundwana, to which linn 
been given the appellation of Central India. It is known by ibe 
name of the Vyndhya chain; yet it is so widely extended, and 
of such moderate height, seldom cseecding 2000 feet, tliat it 
seems rather a very rough and broken tabledand than a n^girlnr 
mountain-range. Various local names are given to its brancb<*r 
In some of the districts rise pcr|xtudtcu]ar heights, with a j i 
at the top, on which, os already mentioned, are constructed lb * >! 
strong hill-forts peculiar to that part of the world. i^Voni its 
extremities extend southward two parallel chains, cubt^d the 
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Ohnutfi, which, at a ^eatcr or leas distance, girdle the whole of 
the opposite coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. 

The Western Ghauts, which range along the Indian Ocean, 
stand generally at a small distance from the sea, and sometimes 
approach so close tliat their cliffs arc washed by its waves. More 
commonly at ten or twelve miles from the shore, they rear their 
peaks, crowned, not like those of the Himalayab with the trees of the 
temperate or arctic zones, but with the stately palms and aromatic 
shrubs which form the pride of tropical groves. The most valu¬ 
able of these productions arc the plant bearing tho pepper,—the 
betel, whose leaves arc the universal masticatory in India,—the 
areca-palin, the nut of w'hich is cbewod along with tlio betel,— 
the sago-pulm, whence flows u rich and nourishing juice,—and 
tbe cocoa-pultn, so famed for its numerous and im^)ortatit uses* 
Higher tliaji all towel's the teak-tree, whoxe timber, stronger and 
xwovQ durable than that of the llritish oak, forma the luaterial of 
Orion t/d navies. This chain docs not in tlie northern part reach 
above 3000 feet. Near Bombay, the Pojik of Mahabulcshwai*, 
fiOOO foot higl), affords a convenient station for invalids from that 
city. Ihit it is on tho coast of Canara and Mulabiir, Houtlivvard 
of tho flfLeentU degree of latitude, that this i*augc) atlains its 
greatest height, shooting up pinnacles of granite 6000 feet. At 
the boiuidiiry of Mysore there crosses the continent a ridge called 
the NUgerrics, the liigliest in all this part of Indio, having one 
j)calc estunated at S700 feet, which lias lately become a nK»st 
iuij)ortant sauitmy i-etixat. Ain lioylc conc<dves this group ns 
joining together and closing the pumllcl chain of the tw'O Ghauts, 
HO that from ihcuce only a single arm strotch<^s smithward to Cape 
(hiinorui. The western coast is in general ^'Cly low, and tra- 
V(irseil by nuraeroas rivers flowing imrallol lo the shore, thus 
jiftbnling gi'eat convenience for inland navigation. 

The Eastern Ghauts, rising bcliind the Coreniaudel coast, arc 
gcu rally less lofty, but spread into nu>rc numen'ous branches, and 
over a witkr surikcc. They leave also u broader plain between 
them jud the sea; yet^ uidcss in the deltas of the great rivers, 
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wliicli from the west ctosb the Ghauts, and fall mfo the Bay of 
Bengal, this space bears somewhat of a naked and arid character* 
There occur even extcnRive tracts of sandy soil impregnated with 
saline substances, which in some degree taint the ntmospljem. 
More to the north, in Orissa and the Cirears, the high grounds 
often advance close to the sea, and consist to n great extent of 
mountain and jungle, continuing in a more uncultivated state, and 
peopled by more uncivilized races, than almost any other part of 
India. Cuttack, again, a district approaching the Ganges, is so 
low as to be liable to frequent inundations from the sea, which, in 
1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833, broke the bounds or barriers, mnl 
overflowed numerous fields. 

3'hesc three ranges enclose a table-land, elevated nearly two 
tljonsfind feet above the level of the ocean, and compriaing the 
main body of Southern India. The south-western track, the 
ctnginal seat of Mahrattn power, forms a hilly country, not ex- 
tnnncly rugged, but interspersed with deep valleys. In its aspect 
it is decidedly highland, and is a fit n«idenco for a pastoral 
jicoplc of predatory Imbits. The central region, composing the 
once powerful kingdoms of Gulcoiida and Bejaporc, comprehends 
exteiUiive plains, secured by tlicir elevation from the scorching 
heals which afflict the tcrrifory along the coast The surface is 
generally level, and possesses much fertility, though diversified 
by those insul.itcd steeps which supply a position for the almost 
impregnable liUbforts. The extreme southern district, called the 
Camafic, is divided into two table-kinds, the Balaghant and the 
Mysore, considerably higher than tlioso of the Deccan, and on 
that account inclnding a grccifcr variety of climate, fioil, and pro¬ 
duction. 

The mountain-scenery of Southern India in general, though 
wanting those features which invest the llimalayah with so 
Fublimc .a character, is beautiful, striking, and ])ictiircsi[ne. Jt 
assimilates more to that of Wales and Scotland,—with fliin pecu¬ 
liarity, that it never rises above the limit of the richest vegrU- 
tion, and has its highest summits crowned with wCK)dH and 
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vnnluvc- The gi'catcr part is andor cnltivaticn; though there is 
difitrihuted over it a considerable portion of jungle, rock, forest, 
and even of sandy waste. 

The political condition of the difTerent regions of India varies 
strikingly according to the peculiarities in theJr physical circum¬ 
stances. Tho great central pl:un, for example, has generally, 
from the earliest ages, been the scat of an empire whose greatness 
and splendour have eclipsed those of almost every other country. 
Some detached portions, as Bengal in the east, and flie Punjaub 
in the west, have been frequently divided from the main body; 
but, under a vigorous and warlike dynasty, they have been as 
often reunited. It might have been expected that India, sepa¬ 
rated from other countries by a vast ocean and the loftiest moiin- 
trun-harrier on earth, would have been secured from foreign 
aggression; but nothing could check the avarice and ambition 
which were attracted by tlic fame of her great wealth. That 
ocean has been passed,—those mountain-barriers have been 
scaled,—and during many generations she has submitted with out 
hope of cMivcrancc to the yoke of the stranger. 

llic power which bears rule over this central empire has usually 
aspired to the dominion of the whole; but the success of such 
undertakings has been only partial and temporary. They have 
been cliicQy directed towards the extensive plains of tlie Deccan, 
which have in fact for ages been nnder foreign sway,—composed 
of br.anches broken off fmm the great tnink of Mogul dominion, 
III the most Boulheni quarter, (ho table-lands and coasts Ijave 
been shared among a miinber of little kingdoms, wealthy, popu- 
i(»us, and civilized. Those have often owned allegiance, and even 
paid tribute, to the Mogul, or more froquenlly to the Deccan 
ruh'rs ; but in all essential respects they have ranked as indepen¬ 
dent states. 

The mountain-regions of Northern India have enjoyed a hap- 
jiier lot, and bt^en inhabited generally by racos different from 
tl which ocen])y the lower parts of the peninsula. The rugged 
tr?r ts of the higher Niinalayah arc possessed by bold, fierce. 
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semi-Tartar tribes, who scarcely acknowledge the supremacy of 
the several powers which govern the adjacent plains, 'rhey 
have even from time to time harassed their neighbours by pre¬ 
datory inroads; but their sraall number, and the strong barriers 
^ which they are separated, have prevented them from formiug 
any extensive schemes of conquest. 

Since the war with Nepaul, a considerable tnict has been an¬ 
nexed to the British dominion—to which officers of the Bengal 
pj’csidency are now in the habit of resorting with a view io tlie 
restoration of hcalUi. At Simla and Landoiir, go\’erRuient have 
formed stations for invalids; and, in tho vicinity of those plactM, 
vilks built by opulent Europeans stud the Bummit of hills rising 
7000 or 8000 feet above tljo sea, and commanding extensive 
into the regions of i«;rpetunl snow. 
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CHAPTER IL 

KNOWLEDGE OF INDIA AMONG TBB ANCIENTS. 

luditk Cikily loiosvn to thu Anolunts^Accounts lu Sc) ipCura o( its TnuIc^DdcdiUS-KSoaostrln 
»^Kxpcilillon of Scmlraiold—CooQuc^ by DariuA—Arcounts by Herodotus and CtcblftS-* 
Ktpodilton of Alexander—lie U oUU^'cd to return—Voyapro tlowu tbo Indus—Voysgd of 
NcarcbuS'Alux^inder's UuicU ttirouRli Grdiusui-^AccoiuiU of iudU obtainod by tins 
Clianmd-Kiiigduius of Syiia iind of IbuAili^-lUNumksniatlc Kcnuiljii—MurconidcYoy' 
fiom Kiryid to Imlu^-Cojsu wJdcU itcxx tlicn >lsitcd. 

Ikuia, to tUc view of itc cai*Iicsi Greek and Homan writera, 
apjicarcd an nhuost moccesBiblc region; the exleuBive seas Kliicb 
iaterveno being in the iufaucj of na\4gation considered quite 
iinpasHnblc. The inland route, bcbidcs its very great length and 
the imperfect incaua c»f conveyance, Iny partly across the loftiest 
riOgo <if HKmntuuis in the world, partly tbrough deserts as droury 
as lliOHe of Arabia* Vet the country had features which, seen 
even at this niysteriouH distance, stroagly utti'actcd attention 
among the civilized nations of antiquity. Its wealth and largo 
po[ui]atIoit nutdc it one of the prliicit>al ohjecls of ambition to 
l1io.se great couqnr.rors who aimed at universal empire; its fabrics, 
the most beautiful that human art has anywhere produced, were 
Hr>ng}it by inei'chants at the expense of the greatest toils and 
dangers; and the manners of its iioojdc, a^ well as the maxims of 
ilH sages, bad RonH*.thing origiunl and peculiar, which strongly 
excited philosophical inquiry. For these reasons, from the lirst 
moincnt that its existence bticaine known down to the lorescnt 
d;iy, Ilindostan Las continued to hold a conspicuous name in the 
Wosfcni world. 

3n the sacred volume, whicli couiains tlie earliest of our Ins- 
toTical records, no statement is made whence we might conclude 
that the Jews had uiTivcd at any knowledge of India. TIic Great 
llivcr ( 1 ^ 111)11 rales), and the territory iininmedlately heyond ii, 
appeared to them the most remote objects to the eastward, and 
are described under the appellation of the cads of the carth/^ 
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Yet tlioee writings make a direct allumon to the cxfonsJve enra- 
ran routes, formed nt an early period for conveying tlio manufac* 
taree of that opulent region Into tho kingdomn of the "West. Wo 
cannot hesitate to hcllcvc, wiHi Dr. Vincent, that the embroidered 
work, and chests of rich apparel bound with cordn, mentioned by 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 23) as brought from Havan, Canncli, and oilier 
towns on tho Eupl ratcs, were not produced by tho ingenuity of 
the nations on that river, hut drawn from the more dislant roiin- 
tries of Eiistorn Asia, AVc have little doitht, also, tliat tlic trade 
across Arabia, by way of J)cdan and Idumea, and of wliieh 
** precious clotlis'' arc mentioned as the staple, wan ati Indian 
trade. 

in tho classic tnytholog}% is nainod ns the eonqnenir 
of India; hut this tradlUon, though prohnhly not destitute of some 
foundation, is so enveloped in fable that we can nUnrii to it lit I le 
lustoricul importance, Wlicthcr that country was at all inehuh^d 
in tho wide career of invasion, rather than of conquest, pursued 
by Scsostris, seems extremely doubtful; though sonic light may 
perhaps be thrown upon the Mibject by the voscarriu's now in 
progress for the interpretation of Ivgypfian Incvoglypines, 

The next expedition into the l^ast, which is described in more 
ample defail, was that n^compliKhed by »S*'miramls, the celebrated 
queen of Assyria. Altbongli the knowhslge pnsKCssed by the 
tlroekfi respecting the early Asialic cnipimK is exceedingly im¬ 
perfect, yet tlie great fame of this enterprise, and the varicins 
sliapos in which it h^m been reported, leave little rorun to doubt 
ibat it was actually nDdertakeu. Jn the absence of a narrative 
on will eh a fuller dcpeiidciico might be pi arc d, iveoiirse nnist be 
had to tho nceomit given by Diodorus. The Assyrian queen, it 
is said, having extended Jier domniion widely over Western Asia, 
till oven Dactria was comprehended within it, and Imving be(Ui 
informed that India w’as the most popuhuis, the most woahhy, and 
the most, beautiful of kingdoms, determined to employ all the re- 
flourcca of her empire in attempting ihs conquest. Only two cir¬ 
cumstances made this g^cat exploit npp^'ar impracticable. Ono 
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was the broad aud rapid Btreata of tbe Indus, with the entiro 
want of vcsbcIb fitted for iU passage; the other was the Htrength 
and formidable character of the war-elephants, the very aspect of 
which struck terror into troops unaccustomed to their presence. 

supply these deficieucics, the cjuecu engaged naval architects 
from Phenicia, Cj'prurf, aud other maritime dieitricts; aud, as 
proper materials were not to be found on the banks of the river, 
she caused vessels suited to its navigation to bo constructed at * 
l>actra, and conveyed thence overland* For supplying the want 
j of elephants a still more Hiiigular plan was devidcd. Throe hun¬ 
dred tlu)n8aiid oxen were shun, and their ludos formed into the 
shape <if tlie huge auiinals to be represented, within wliich camels 
niul men were introduced as the moving poiscr. After three 
yom in those cxtraoidiiiary pre|)arations, bhc sent forwaid 
•Kir armies, which some writers describe as amounting lo se\xrHl 
mil lions of combuUnls ; Imt the narrative of Ctesias, itself much 
i'\nggci*ated, estimates iheiu at tliree I mini red thousand foot, five 
innulrcil thousand horse, >YhiIe two thousand boats and ilie mock 
<;l(’l)hants were conteved on the l«mks of camels, Stabrobalcs, 
IIk^ Indian Icing, was I'craly to meet ihcin on the eastern bank, 
with Unir llunt/and boats fni:iu*d out of the reeds (eajics) wbicli 
crcsY in abiuuhiiico mi its jmuvliv borders. At the scuni> time be 
oollooiod, from the various dislriels of Indio, nil arniy even 
gn*;t!cr than that of Kcni*vmiu<, s.ippoihd by a iiui.ktous body of 
rJiaihan(s, 'I'liC luo power.> firt cncounlorod curb other In tlur 
rivor-slnrani, whore the tjiuvu gahicd a decided udvaiitagr, s!nk- 
ijtg many of (I.-* enemy’s ba^k^. ;jul obtaining j.Ob.'^o.vNion of holli 
;>l:eres. She then conr.iniclcd a jpaohns bridge, by wliich the 
wlidlo ‘in!iv n as sal, .and julvancod soMnist !k‘<* udYcrnories. In 
front tlif* yret 'nded elepljanls ranged in <-7i\cv of battle, boniewliat 
M'lprii.cd and appaliiHl ilm native t'-oeps; hut Slabrobate.^ , luiving ■' 
b:.;ra('Ll by mams of dchorhTJ the iv.A eoiopusiUoii of these ilcti- 
Ih,'- 'uiadvujjeds, prepared nithoiit appndionfvhm to encounter 
A a hmg ns the contest wiu confined to the cuvnliy, 
vi'‘tr*rv ijioliia^d io the sale of Ah>yski; but as Boon as tlio real 
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and T/dghtj war-el^ltanta, on tbe moit powerful of which the 
lumself was moanted^ roshed to the attack, the artificial 
semfalancea opposed to them, wfaoll 7 unable to sustain the shock, 
were soon resolved into their constituent elements, who fied in 
dismay, and, being pursued, were many of them trampled under 
foot* The whole army w*as completely routed, and SemtramU 
brought back scarcely a third of her host; some authors even 
maiotmn that she herself perished in the expedition* At all 
events, the conquest of India appears not to have heen again at¬ 
tempted by any of the Assyrian or Babylonian monarchy. 

Darius, tbe Persian, is mentioned as the next who undertook 
to explore and to oonquer that vast country* Having reached the 
Indus, he determined to trace its course till it should fall into the 
ocean* la this important service he employed Scylax the Cary- 
andean, the most distinguished naval commander of that early 
age, who sailed down tbe stream, and, after a navigation of two 
years and a half, arrived in Egypt,—a most extensive, and at 
that period most arduous voyage, of which, unfortunately, no 
detailed account has been preserved. The historian then simply 
informs us, that Darius subdued the Indians;’' and it appears 
that ho drew from their country a more amplo tribute than from 
any other province of his wide dominions,—paid too in gold, the 
most valuable of commodities. Yet tho description of Herodotus, 
brief and indistinct as it is, shows that the power of the ooiiqiicmr 
extended over only u very small portion of India* Tho simple 
statement that this country was hounded on the east by vast 
sandy deserts, forming On that side Iho limit of tho known world, 
renders it luatiifcst that his India included nothing beyond the 
western provinccji of Monltnn, Lahore, and possibly GuzoraL 
Ills details, which are truly defective, scein applicable to soino 
rude mountain-tribe rather tban to the inhabitants of a great and 
civilized empire; yet tJic particulars, when naii*owly cxaniinod, 
indicate the early existence of the same features by which ilie 
land of iho Hindoos is still siistinguiHhc^L Tho wool gvo^^ing on 
trees like fruit, more beautiful and valuable than that produced 
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from fihocp, and like it used (or clothing, ii evidently cotton,—a 
substance then unknown in the West. The statement, too, that 
Borne natives kill no living thing, but subsist wholly on herbs, 
points out a characteristic fact in Indian manners; while the 
2 U(sertIon that others of them neither cnltirate the ground nor in« 
habit houses, clearly applies to the enperstitious practices of the 
yogues or fakirs. The Padaei, probably a mountain^borde, are 
described as living on raw flesh, while the people bordering on the 
river are said to subsist on raw fish. The singular statement that 
when any one, male or female, falls sick, his relations kill him, 
and feed upon the body, as well as another passage averring that 
those who feel themselves indisposed go ont into the desort, and 
die without any ono caring for them, may have been suggested by 
the various forms of self-immolation, which, if not urged, are at 
least permitted, by the nearest kindred. A remarkable notice is 
conveyed respecting the great quantity of gold found in mines and 
in the beds of rivers; to which is appended an odd story respecting 
huge ants that defend this treasure, and often give ohaso to those 
who attempt to collect it* 

The work of Ctesias, who, after the time of Herodotus, com- 
municated the information collected during a long residence in 
Persia, is known to us only through the medium of some fragments 
preserved by Photius and other authors. The knowledge of India 
in his time does not appear to have been any farther extended, 
llo mentions no river except tlic Indus, yet says that the inhabi¬ 
tants in its neighbourhood are the remotest people known to the 
eastward; so that his intelUgenco evidently terminated with the 
woatorD deaert, and did not include the vast regions which co!n- 
y)ono the pvojxjr HindoKtan. Yet, even under this limited view, 
he relates that it surpassed in nnmhcr all other nations; and hence 
it may be inferred, that the country, won in that early ago, was 
• populous and highly cultivated. Ills descriptions of tlio animels 
and ^ ogetahles, thorgh bearing some traces of truth, arc greatly 
nMxci’i sv'Lli fable. Some light, however, is thrown on the reports 
of lion^dotus concerning the gold of India, which is hero stated to 
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be found, not like that of Pactolus io tbe beds of rivers, but ia 
oxtans^e and rugged ntountaina, haunted by wild bcc'ists of jxksu* 
liar fonn and fierceness. For tliia reason, it is added, only a 
small quantity of the precious metal could be extracted from the 
mines; and it is probable tliat tb<ur remote and difficult situation 
led to an exaggerated idea of their real importance. 

Much more ample information respecting ibis quarter of ibc 
globe was obtained from the expedition of Alexander, though tiiat 
great conqueror did not pass or perhaps even leacli the limit 
which had arrested the progress of Darius. Having ovcniin Ibo 
whole Persian empire as far as Bactra (Balkh), tlic ca]>Itul of 
Bactria, and finding it everywhere subdued aud subiniBstve, he 
determiaed to cross the mountains, and complete the subjugation of 
the known world by conquering India. He cleared the ridge of 
l^aropainisns, probably by the great caravan*routc between Balkli 
and Candabar, without having suffered any soious loss, tliougb 
it is admitted that the reduction of the strougholds by wliicb the 
passes of the mountains were guarded gave occasion to several 
oi'duous conflicts. IIo then marched eastward, aud reached tiio 
Indus at or near Atlock, where its breadth is considerably less 
than iu most other parts of its lower courac; ami be crossed it 
without encountering any obstacles, but such as from liie 
rapidity of the curreut. Although this hero founded bis claim to 
India on its being a province of the Persian empire, transfernul to 
biin by right of coiKjucst, the truth appears to be, that dui ing ibc 
weak reigns of ibo successors of Darius, every trace of tboir 
domiiii(ni had been entirely obliterated; the country Jiot being 
even lutitcd under one sovereign, but parcelled out among munerous 
independent chiefs. The first whose territories the Muccdouuni 
entered was named Taxilcs, or Tacshailas, who, either considering 
resistance hopeless, or expecting to derive advantage from (ho 
Creek alliance, immedioicly joined him with all bis forces. But 
when the conqueror reached the llydasj>cs, he found its opposite 
bank occupied by Poi*us, or Phoor, with a very numerous army, 
composed of stitmger men and braver troops tiian those w hoiii 
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bad BO easily tanquUbed in Persia, and seleciod, it Is probable, 
from the Bajpnta and moontaio-tribes, the most warlike part of 
the Hindoo popnlation. The difficultiea of the inTading army 
were increased by the nuny season, which had swelled the river 
to a height that made it impossible for the soldiers to ford it. 
Alexander, however, displayed his generalship by taking advantage 
of a wooded island at some distance below; to which, while makiDg 
a feignod attempt in another quarter, he transported the dower of 
his phalanx as well as the best of his cavalry. I'faeso, having 
easily defeated the small foreo which hastened to oppose their 
landing, were soon drawn up in order of battle. Pome without 
delay attacked the strangers; and bis defeat, htk noble bearing 
in captivity, aud tbe generous treatment bestowed upon him, aro 
well-known events in the history of the Grecian prince. 

Alexander having overcome this formidable enemy, pressed 
onward, and soon arrived on the banks of the Hyphasis, the modern 
Sutlodge, and the lost of tliat series of rivers which water the 
Piinjaub. ilut licro his progress was arreated by the cele¬ 
brated mutiny, which seems to have originated in the opinion of 
Ills followers, from the highest to tbe lowest, that no farther 
advance could ho mode with advantage or safety. The extensive 
desert which it was necessary to pass, joined to the great magni¬ 
tude and populousness of the (astern regions, I'endcrcd the attempt 
at invasion most hazardous, and precluded almost every hope of 
being able to preserve any conquests which they iniglit make in 
AO icuiote a quailcr. TbcJr leader was therefore obliged to sot 
bouiide to hie vastamhitiuii, ;md to resign tlir. fondly cberislied hope 
of reaching the fjanges, mid tho supposed extremity of the world. 

It behoved Alexander to commence the <lisagrc<*ablc task of 
retumiiig towards Assyria; hut he res^dve^l at least to vary his 
route, and thereby to cxtoiul his acquaintance with the country 
- which ho had overrun* Among hia other great qualities ho was 
animated with an ardent thirst for knowledge, and particularly for 
geographical discovery, lu retracing his steps towards Babylon, 

therefore, whicli ho made hia Asiatic capital, it Apeared to him 

c ^ 
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that he xcdght hare an opportunity of determining the courne of the 
Indus and the southern limits of Asia. He was encouraged by an 
idea, and even belief, which to us it appears astonishing he could 
eren for a moment have cherished, that the Indus and the Nile 
were the same river. But we most not, from the full light we 
now enjoy, denounce too severely the imperfect steps hy which the 
ancients groped their way in that twilight of science. The voyage 
of Scylsjc being probably forgotten or doubted, and the shores of 
Asia as well as the situation of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs 
continuing still very imperfectly known, the imagined circuit 
uniting the two rivers might appear by no means impossible. 

Having formed this resolution, be proceeded to execute it with 
bis characteristic activity. Having found on the banks of the 
Hydaapes an ample store of excellent timber, he employed the 
Phenicians and other maritime people belonging to his army to 
construct out of it a fleet of more than two thousand vessels, of 
which eighty had three banks of oars. Ho put some of his troops 
on board, while strong detachments encamped on either side of 
the stream. After solemn sacrifices, celebrated both in the 
Grecian and Indian manner, this great armament began its movc^ 
ment. The varied and imposing spectacle,—tho shouting of ilie 
troops,—the brandishing of so many thousand our.^, as the flotilla 
dropped down tlio majestic river,—filled with atlmiration the 
natives, who watched its progitiss to a considerable distance. 
Some time was spent lu attacking certain strong places of tiie 
Malli (people of Moultan), who are accused by the Greek historians 
of a hostile disposition, although their whole conduct seems to 
have been strictly defensive; and Alexander appears to have 
rashly sacrificed ujauy of his soldiers, and even endangered Ids 
own life, in making conquests W'hich he could never hope to rctuiii. 
After tbe voyage down the Indus, which iroxu varioos causes wes 
protracted to nine months, he found, enclosed by the branches of* 
that river, the large insular territory of Patiala. On his approach 
the inhabitants lied, and allowed him^io occupy tb^ir capital with** 
OuiToeistance. 
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Farther down, the stream divided itself into two spadous 
channels; io descending one of which his followers were much 
surprised and alarmed, when the water, suddenly receding, left a 
great part of the ships on dry land. Next day it rose agrin and 
floated the vessels; and hence it was soon perceived that these 
alternations were occasioned by the tide, and that the Indus, once 
supposed to reach the plain of Egypt, was already approaching 
its termination* The king then pot a stop to the progress of the 
main fleet, and sailed down with a few vessels to the mouth of the 
river, where be beheld, spreading before him as far as the eye 
could reach, the magnificent expanse of the ocean. Exulting to 
have thus, as he conceived, reached one of the g^and boundaries 
of tbo earth, he formed the idea of turning Lis discovery to the 
advantage of science, and perhaps of commerce. He proposed to 
employ a small squadron in surveying the coast, from this point 
to the entrance of the Euphrates, where the expedition might join 
the army which he was now preparing to lead back to Babylon. 
The enterprise, however, appeared so very hazardous, that none 
of the naval cliicfs w'ere willing to undertake it except Kcarchus, 
the most distinguisUed of their number and admiral of the fleet. 
Alexander hesitated much before he would cousent to expose so 
])rccious a life; but flodjug that no other would \'oluntcer, he at 
length yielded his concurrence. 

Nearchus accordingly performed his celebrated voyage along 
the coast; dui*ing wliich lie suffered very severely, chiefly from 
ibc great scarcity of provisions, as a large extent of the land 
completely desert, and the rest inbubited by rude tribes, from 
whom no supplies could bo obtained cxcc2)t by violence. At 
length he entered the I’ersian Gul^ where Lc found a fertile and 
friendly shore, in which all the waaiU of the fleet ^Ycrc supplied, 
and where his crews soon reenuted their strength. Here, with 
‘ great joy, ho learned that the Grecian camp was pitched at the 
distance of only a few days’ journey in the interior. He accord* 
ingly set out willt five of his ofbeers, who received the most 
Ireariv rungralulations from their sovereign aud eouuliymeu, who 
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by that time bad almoBt resigned every hope of Ibwr rotiirr!. 
Aleatander himself, in marching through Gedrosia, the modern 
Mekran and Bcloochistan, saw his army exposed to miseries and 
dangers, greater, if possiblo, than the sailors had encountered. 
Their route lay through hnmenBe deserts of moving sand, rising 
into steep hillocks, into which the feet sunk as in inii*e or in the 
sea. Water occurred only at long intervals, when they reached 
the bonks of rapid streams; and so eager were the men to quench 
their thirst, that some of them plunged into the current and lost 
their lives. Indeed, of all the rash enterprises which havo been 
laid to the ebargo of that conqueror, this march was pcrliaps the 
most foolbaidy. However, by that energy which he always dis¬ 
played in the hour of danger, and by sharing the tolls and priva- 
lions of the meanest soldier, he at length conducted his army to 
the capital of Gedrosia, and thcncc to Carniania (Kerman), where 
their difficulties terminated, lie then gave a loose to rejoicing, 
and converted the rest of his march into a kind of festive proces¬ 
sion. 

The biographers of Alexander, and other writers using tliclr 
materials, have transmitted a pretty full account of the state in 
which ho found India; and their narratives, in the absence of 
native reconls, still possess a groat degree of historical value. 
The result, brought out still move fully thnn lufhc Persian annuls 
collected by Herodotus and Ctesias, appears to he, that this region 
was as populous and as highly cultivated at a very remote age as 
-n the present, and that it exhibited manners and euKtomfi almost 
precisely similar. TliatcharactcrisUe institution, the clivision into 
castes, a'*c*ording to uliiclu dignities and employments are trans 
inittcd fiom father to son by hciT<3itary success ion, was a! read v 
established. The same may ho said the prc-nninencc enjoyed 
among tliese orders by the priesthood, who w<‘re understood to 
inherit all the learning and philosophy of the Eastom world. Tho ^ 
prinee and several of his officers, imbued with Grecian literature 
und curiosity, fc)t an uiiusnnl intcifst respecting tlio doctrines of 
thoto oriental sages. Tho self-denial and studied austerity, which 
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had aj^touishod them ia Diogeciea ood others of the Gy&ie Behoof 
wore carried here to a much more unnatural and extrava^nt 
pticb. The men whom India held in reneration were seen with- 
holding from them selves all the enjoyments and comforts of life, 
aahjccting their persons to the most unheard-of tortures and 
^^enances, lying naked in the woods and fields^ exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun. The Macedonian chief does not seem to 
liave been himself inclined to enter into conversation with these 
uncouth sophists; but he scut Oncsicritus to cudenvour to obtain 
sf»mo idea of tlieir principles. This cuvoy was accordingly guided 
1o a solitary spot, about two miles from the city, where a group of 
(ifteen, braving the noon-diiy heat, had placed tbemeelvcs in the 
iuoi<t })alnful and fautastic attitudes. The Greek accosted them, 
and made Icnowii the object of his visit, when one of their number, 
jmmed (valaniH, observed, that it little boeamo them to i*cvoal the 
mysteries of philosophy to ouoarrnyod in the costmue of a courtier 
and warrior; and required, as an indispensable preliminary to all 
conimunication, that he should throw himself naked on the same 
liluiieH where they lay extended. As Onesicritiis seemed to pause, 
Maiidanis, another of the Indian group, condemned this har^h 
nqdy to the representative of a sovereign and conqueror who 
deserved pmiso fur such enlightened curiosity; and then, through 
the medium of an interpreter, he gave a summary of the tenets 
lield by his fraternity, and inquired if they bore any resemblance 
to the doctrines professed in Greece. Onesicritus assured him that 
1‘ythagoraB, Socrates, and, above all, Diogenes, entertaiuccl 
opiuions very similar. Slandauis admitted this to be in so far 
satisfactory, yet conceived that no one who wore clothes, or 
mingled in human society, could attain to that mysterious height 
of wisdom which distinguished the Indian philosophers. The con¬ 
versation continued till evening, when the learned men rose and 
accompanied tlicir new companion to ilio city. It then appeared 
that this ostentatious self-denial was far from being unrewarded. 
If any one carrying fruit or provisions met them, they were invited 
to partake; oud they were readily received into the greatest 
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houses^ where they were privileged to enter npartments whence 
all others were excluded. Cal anus, notwithstanding the stern 
pride which he had displayed, was prevailed upon to accompany 
Alexander into Western Asia, a proposal rejected by his milder 
companion; but he always preserved the manners and demeanour 
of a Hindoo philosopher, and, at a V4»ry advanced age, exhlbitod 
to the Greeks an exam])Ic of religious suicide, by mounting a 
fiineral-pile, on which ho was consumed to ashes. 

The other castes appear to have been more numerous than they 
are at the present day, and to have been distinguished on grounds 
somewhat diderent from those whicli arc recognised in modem 
times. 

The following is the enumeration given by the several aulliors 
wbo derived their information from the source now pointed out:—t. 
Priests; 2. Husbandmen; 3. Shepherds and Iluulers; 4. Manu¬ 
facturers; 5. Military; 6. Inspectors employed in the service of 
the sovereign; 7. Royal Councillors and Magistrates. The last 
two orders, with their functions, must in a great measure have 
ceased during the long subjection of Uindostan to foreign sway; 
probably they have merged into that of Kuttri or Chittrj% which 
at present includes the inort distinguished civil members of Indian 
society. The ranking of Shepherds as n distinct order was, wo 
may conjecture, founded rather upon observations made on the 
bordering Afghan and other mountain-tribes, than on the inhabit¬ 
ants of the plain, whore the more general pursuit of agriculture 
must have superseded the habits of pastoral life. Much is said 
of the honours paid to the cla.ss of husbandmen, who were seen 
ploughing in the midst of hostile armies,—a happy arrangement, 
not always observed during the evil days which the same country 
has lately hecn doomed to experience. Other statements made 
hy the ancients, respecting the early marriage of females,—the 
worship of the Ganges,—the mode of catching elephants,—the - 
burning of widows on the funeral-pile of their husbands,—K^onfirm 
the belief that the Greeks beheld ^the very same race wlio now 
inhabit that interesting lantL 
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SeleucuR, the general who, on tbo partition of the Macedonian 
empire, obtained Syria for liia eliarc, claimed as its appendage all 
tlio vast regions of the East. He undertook an expedition to 
Rccuro, or mom jiropcrly to regain, those distant possessions, 
wliich, after Alexander's retreat, had probably shaken 01 !* entirely 
the slight yoke imposed upon them. The very imperfect acconnts 
of this enterprise represent it as having boen successful, though 
the invader had to encounter the force of Sandracottus (Chadra- 
gupta), who had already establislied on the banks of tbo Ganges 
a sovereignty embracing almost the whole of India. Hut much 
doubt will rest oo this brilliant result, when we find it to have 
issued ill a treaty by which ho resigned all the provinces eauftear^2 
of the Iiulua. This amity, however, was cemented by inter¬ 
marriage and mutual presents. Scleueus, moreover, sent Megas- 
thcncs on an embassy to Palibothra, the metropolis of this power¬ 
ful monarch, whence he returned with the most splendid account 
both of hiR kingdom and his residence. Sandracottus is said to 
have possessed an army of 400,000 men, including 20,000 cavalry 
and 2000 chariots. His chief city was ten miles in length and 
two in breadth, defended by 574 towers and a ditch thirty cubits 
deep, and entered by sixty gates. The site of this celebrated 
capital has been the subject of much controversy; but a mist of 
obscurity still surrounds it/ 


* The most precise etatemuot Is that made h/Airiaa after Mcffasthenoa, placing It at tha 
JnncUon ottho Gao^rcAvrllU another river (the F.rranoboas). considered the third In India 
as to magnituflo. Itclylng on this Indication, D'AnTiUe has fixed upon Alhliahad, a prat, 
anoent, and holy city, standing at the jnnctlos with the Jumna, a river certainly not lU 
entitled to the dlRtlnetion Just stated. Tint tliis conclution Is poaltivviy contradicted by the 
narrative of Pliny and Ptolemy, the two Uj^iest authotitics in aadent Ktojpnphj, both of 
whom place the dty a ^rcat way faicheid»wn,~the former about 400 miles, the latter atlU 
more distant Major neoncll next soggHta Patna, likewise a large iown, and considerably 
below tlie c’Oiifluunc*; In queatioa; wliilotbe Stutuc, aatrvaiii certainly of great magnitude, 

which at present falls Into the Ganges about thinymilcs above, Is ntpposed anciently to 
have fotlo>«*6d a different channel, atiU to have Sowed close by Patna. Still that city la not 
so far down the Ganges as Palibothra la described both by Ptoldsy and Pliny; the latter of 
whom, iti enumerating tlic tributirlos of the great river, menUoni both tha Soane and the 
ErranobosB as pcifoctly distlncL Colonel Kranklln, by a aeries of leamod neesrclkes, has 
lately cndcarourcd to fix the podHoa at n^omahl, which, though still liable to some ohjec- 
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Afl kingdom of Syria declined in Rtrength, it Rubinittcd to 
the sopAration of its eastern territories. Bactria was erected into 
an independent state, which, during several ages, seems to have 
been both powerful and enlightened; and its dominion appears to 
have ejttended even over parts of India that had not been reached 
by tho arms of Darius and Alexander. According to the con- 
elusions of Bayer, it was founded in 256 r. a by Theodotus, v/ho 
threw off the ^Syrian yoke, and was crushed in 125 n.c. by an 
irruption of a Scythian or Gctic nation from the north; but this 
last date is by some esteemed doubtful. No part of andent his* 
tory has been involved in deeper obscority, on which, however, 
some rays of light have recently been thrown by n learned exami¬ 
nation of coins and models. 

Major Tod, author of the valuable history of Itajaetan, was the 
first who drew attention tu the number of sucli rclicH, with in¬ 
scriptions wholly or partially Greek, which arc scattei'cd through 
the western provinces. They arc found in the topes or sepulchral 
tumuli which mark the site of decayed towns; and their profusion 
is such as to pr^)vc both tho ancient wealth of the countt}*, and 
the custom of burying treasure. The first great discovery was at 
Manikyala, a city in the Banjaub, erected upon ruins which aj)* 
])oar to have belonged to the capital of a kingdom, and the chief 
scat of the national religion. A very spacious tope had been 
observed here by Mr. Klphiubtonc; and General Ventura, when 
encamped in the ncighhourliood, succeeded in penetrating its ro- 

Uoni. certainly ftgreM better IIiad Kzy oUicririth Uic andciit n(Ubotitio& Tlio present 
writer* In s former work, hes menbooed SoirUpoor, a (own not fir distAiit aoin mOomalil, 
bat ftomowJut seorcr to tbc potation described b; I'tolcmy, And still mere so to that 
Qsalfitnod by Pliny as the site of rsliMtliiit. Tbo nomo exactly cotocldcat for, in tlio 
Eoropean orthography oforlontAl sounds 5 andp, a Ando« are always used Indiscriminately» 
while tUe otbpr olteratfons are manlfbsUy adopted for tbo sake of euphony in the Gicck 
lanfUAgo. A njune Is nothlog wheto (bcr« no agroecnont aa to poflJUon; but whei’o the 
colnddcneo In that roapect la so great aa in tlia present Instance, it is of much Imporfaner*, 
because ancient appollatUma nltcii remain long attached to the flame localltltA AftcT 
betas obliged to give up the Jumna, wo cannot hope fiir a riTor which Ahall actually be thfl 
third In Indl^" Tbsaangca, not far from Bogllpoor, rccc 1 ^Mthfl Co<)ay, or n^rc of 
Kflpaul,-^ Itfge stream, which figsM iiculy GOO ^lllc^ ud drains a vast catci.t of ncruu- 
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ccaseB, where ho <li8C07cred a g;rcat variety of intoresiiag coins. 
Another was openod by M. A. Court with still more iToportant 
results, westward of the ludoB; and at Peshawar and Jellalabad 
in Afghanistan, M. ITonigbergeT mode similar discoveries. About 
twenty-iivo miles from Cabul, M. Masson explored with success 
the remains of a large town, called by tbe natives Beghram, which 
he endeavours to identify with that named Alexandria ad ealcetn 
Caucasi, but this bypoihesis, even from his own etatementSi must 
bo pronounced somewhat doubtful. 

The greater proportion of those coins are called Gneco^Indian, 
or Grteco*Scytbic. The oldest, which appear to have been purely 
Gi^elc, and are of fine workmanship, are succeeded by others of 
the same country, with an Indian, Scythic, and sometimes Pchlevi, 
or Persian obverse. There is, moreover, a considerable number 
of Roman pieces, bearing tbe impress of Antony, Cicsm*, and 
Agrippa; but these, we think, were probably introduced by com* 
incrce, which was always carried ou with India in metallic cur- 
i*ency. 

No specimens have been found of tbe two earliest kings, Theo* 
dotus I. and II., whence, and from other circumstances, it has 
been inferred that they ruled only over Bactriana Proper, and 
never crossed the Indian Caucasus. The next name is Euthyde- 
nius, who is even suspected of having usurped the throne. From 
the places where his coins are found, it may he certainly inferred 
that be pushed his conquests into ,the kingdom of Cabul. Uc 
was succeeded by Apollodotus, tbe wide diifusion of whose money 
proves, not only that he reigned there and in India, but that 
these were the chief scats of his dominion. Menander, who sue* 
ceeded him on the throne, is celebrated as a powerful monarch 
even by the classic writers, whose report is strongly confirmed by 
the species of evidence now described. India appears even to 
have been the main theatre of bis power; and, to conciliate his 
new subjects, he was probably induced to combine a native reverse 
with the Greek legend. Demetrius, whose name U also men* 
tiuned by the andonts, is supposed to have beeu a brother, and to 
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have reigned in a difTerent quarter. Eucratides I,, who a^ffumed 
the title of Great, is underatood, on similar grounds, to have held 
«way only over Bactriana and Western Afghanistan, his coins 
not being found so far east as Jellalabad. There are many hear¬ 
ing the impress of ITcrmteus I. and II., sovereigns who are re- 
forrod to nearly the same era. Theao researches have moreover 
brought to our knowledge a number of princes whose very names 
had never beforo reached Europe. Among these is Antimachus, 
the purity and beauty of whose silver pieces might seem to place 
lum in the age of Apollodotus, though it is difficult to find an 
interval for him in the succession. From the same source wo 
derive Agatliocles, Antilakides, Lysius, Matius or Megas, Unnd* 
phorrofl. M. Ilonighcrgcr brought to light Kadphises, whoso 
coins are as rude as his name, and who is conjectured either to bo 
the prince in whom this remarkable dynasty terminated, or one 
of the barbarous race that immediately succeeded. There has 
also been revealed to the knowledge of modem times a mighty 
and mysterious poteutate, Azos the Grerit, king of kings,'' whoso 
titles; and the numerous relics of his mint, unite in attesting his 
wide dominion. Mr. Prinsep is of opinion that the character of 
these remains marks them as belonging to the age of the Roman 
emperor Gallienus; but if a Greek monarchy existed in India at 
that era, it is a circumstance altogether new to history. 

Strabo relates that Augustus, when at Antiocli, received an 
embassy with letters from an Indian sovereign who calle<l him¬ 
self Porus, and boasted that be held sway over six liuodred kings; 
but it is not said whet:ier any additional information was ever 
obtained through this unwonted channel. 

Commerce ultimately afforded the means of enabling the ancients 
to obtain a great accession to their knowledge respecting India. 
The navigation from Egypt, though it appears, as already observed, 
to have been performed at a very early date by Scylax under the 
direction of Darius, did not for a very long period become the 
regular channel of conveyance. Alexander, by the voyage of 
Kearefaus, connected the mouth of the Indus with the Persian 
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Gulf; l>ut the communicadonbei^ocn the Utter aud theKed Sea, 
round the pcninBula of Arabia, waa regarded by him as a discovery 
yet to be made. It was Btill considered a novel enterprise when 
performed by Eudoxusi in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, about 
the year 130 n. c. A powerful impulse was however given by the 
wealth and unbounded luxury of Borne towards creating an ample 
market for the beautiful productions of India* In the first century, 
a regular intercourse was established between the Bod Sea and 
Musiris, on the coast of Malabar; and in a treatise, entitled the 
Periplus of the Erythnean Sea, by a writer whose supposed name 
is Arrian, the details of this voyage are given at considerable 
length. In conformity to the limited resources of the ancient 
mariner, who always kept close to tho land, it comprised an im- 
menso circuit of vci'y dangerous coast. 

Any details as to tho voyage down the Bed Sea, and along the 
coasts of Arabia and Persia, do not properly come within the 
compass of the present undertaking. Suffice it to remark, that in 
duo time the navigators reached tho mouth of tlie Indus, which, 
in the “ Pcriplus,” is called Scynthus, and justly said to bo the 
greatest that enters the Indian Ocean* It has seven mouths, but 
all narrow and shallow except one, by which alone largo vessels 
could ascend* They soon came to Barbarik6 (Tlariortcum Em^ 
porium)^ where they unloaded their ships and received fresh 
cargoes; bnt it was necessary to proceed upwards to Minnagara, 
the principal city of this region (which is called by the autlior 
Scythia), and wliere tho king, who was subject to the Parthian 
empire, resided. The commerce appears to have been very con¬ 
siderable, consisting in the exchange of rilk and silk staffs, bdellium, 
spikenard, sapphires, and indigo, for cloth, coral, incense, vessels 
of glass and silver, money, and a little wine* 

Beyond the Indus the merchantmen passed another more 
northerly gulf, which they called Eirin (the modem Catch). The 
waves, however, were so high and tempestuous, tho current so 
rapid, while the bottom, rough and rocky, destroyed so many of 
their anchors, that, in order to mul with safetv« it was neceBsaiy to 
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keep coQfliderably out to sea. They r4iiTic thou to a coast (that 
of the modem Gazerai), which U accurately d<5scrlbcd as v(?ry 
fertile in grain, rice, and above all in carbusus (cottoJi), from 
which was manufactured an imcKuise quantity of clothing, ^i^urn- 
ing a promontory (Diuhead) ihey floon entered a third gulf, 
deriving its namo from Barugaza (Buronehe) ^vhicli a]q)cartf to 
have been then the cmj>oriura of WoRtoru India. Ihc navigation 
of this inlot required great caution, on account of the oxtraordinarv 
violence of tho tide, by which, at its pcrioilical ebb, a gi*cat cxicut 
of laud, befon' coveix'd with th<* sea, was suddenly left dry; and 
tlie cautious sailor, aniicipaliugihis phenomenon, was adnuuiiKlusl 
by the sound ns of a gixiat army advancing, which was tliat of the 
waves, rushing on with such fury as threatened 1o drive him 
ashore. The mouth also of the great river (the Nerhndda) iqion 
which llanigazH was situutcil, could not be foiuid wiIhout difficulty, 
owing to the flat shorn mid tho numerous shoals. obje(*t of 

tho merchants was to arrive in the mouth of duly, when a great 
fair was held in that city. Tho imports were nearly the same as 
at Barl)arik6, except tliat wine in nicntiouod as n Icmiing article, 
to which was added a great quantity of gold and silver money. 
Hie cxjiortfl consifited lu a variety of cotton eloths and fin(*r 
muslins, vasa murr/aua (snp^iosed to be ^xircolaiu), and onyx 
stones, which were brought down chiefly from Ozone (Ougoin), a 
great city, and the capital of an extensive kingdom. Beyond 
Barugasa, India extended from north to soulli, and was callcul 
iMkinabades (the Deccan or South Country). It is described as 
comprising regions of vn.st extent, inountiuns and dcsorls filled 
with wild animals, particularly elepbauts, tigers, leopards, and 
fieiqjcntfl of enormous size. In the interior were two great eapltaU', 
Plithana aud Tagara. The former is 8upp<^eAl to be JUUanah, on 
tho Godavory,—the latter Deogliir, the modern Dowl.atabad, in 
whose vicinity the splendid excavated temples of Ellora still indi* • 
oate its former greatness. 

Th^^st, extending southward from the Gulf of Barugaza, or 
pre»cnted Uio ports of AkabaroH, Oopara, and ICallicua, 
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the last of vfh\ch is easily identified with Kalliana, opposite to 
Bombay. It had onco been open to Grecian enterprise, and was 
a place of considerable resort; but the prineo to whom it was then 
subject rigoronsly excluded vessels of that nation, which could not 
oven safely pass without a convoy* A line of shoro is delineated 
with a considerable number of ports, which cannot now be very 
easily ascertained; but when we find them described as the seat 
of some trade, and infested by pirates, wo recognise at cnee the 
(7onean, which still bears the same character* Having reached 
the island of TiCukc (Angedivo), they approached the fertile shores 
of Liinurlhe, comprising Canara, with part of Malabar Proper, 
and which scorns to havo foniicdtho centre of their commerce with 
India* Tlic three great cinporia of this coast were Tyndis, 
Miisiris, and Nelknnda, which Hr. Vincent thinks may still bo 
truceil in Barcelorc, Slangalorc, and Nelisuram. Although the 
8(*rond of these was a place of extensive resort, yet Nclknnda is 
described as the jirlncipal emporium* There even appears much 
reason to conclude that tho Egyptian navigators proceeded no 
farther, but found there an assortment of all tho goods produced 
on tho eastern shores of India, and even in the regions beyond. 
TIjcso were, pepper in gi’cat abundance, pearls, silk, ivory, 
Bpikoimrd, diamonds, amethysts, other precious stones, and tortoise¬ 
shell. Tho imiwts M'CPC nearly the same as elsewhere, except 
that money was In very particular request. 

The voyage to this part of India, after being for some time pur¬ 
sued by the tedious and circuitous line of the Arabian and rers^an 
(toasts, was greatly Improved by an .accident of which thcro is 
j>crhap9 no other example in ancient navigation. TUppalus, hav¬ 
ing observed the steady course of the raousoou at fixed periods in 
a certain direction, taught the mariners to steer, undev its influence, 
from the mouth of the Ked Sea directly across tlm occ^in; and thus 
a voyage, >\Iiich, acrorclmgto tho ordinary method, usually lasted 
two montlis, wa« often completed in a few days* 

Jlevotul Nclkundl^ where, as already observed, there is reason 
to i hiuk that the navigation of the Gi^ccks terminated, the descrip* 
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tioa of the shoreB of lodia becoiaefl much more meagre and im¬ 
perfect* The next city mentioned ia Colchi, probably Cochin^ 
repieaonted as part of the kingdom of Pandion, which at that time 
extended over all this part of the continent, and included even 
Nelkund*. This is followed by Comar, a town evidently adjoin¬ 
ing to Cape Comorin, the most southern point of the land, and said 
to possess a species of convent where persons of both sexes, 
derotiog themselves to celibacy, engaged in the performance of 
certain religions rites in honour of a goddess whom they imagined 
to haunt the neighbouring waters* Ceylon is next described 
under the appellation of Palesimouda, or the more ancient one 
of Taprobane, and particular mention is made of the extensive 
pearl-fishery carried on both there and on the opposite coast. The 
author now proceeds to Coromandel, respecting which ho can glyo 
only some imperfect notices* Mesolia, mentioned as an extensive 
district distinguished for the manufacture of very fine cloths, seems 
clearly to be Masulipatam and the surrounding country, lie came 
afterwards to a region of terrors and prodigies,—one people with 
fiat noses, and another >rith horses^ heads, reported to feed on 
human flesh. These wonders unequivocally prove that the 
narrator had attained the boundary of accurate knowledge; yet 
the wild tract of mountain and jungle, which composes so largo a 
proportion of Orissa, afibrdod considerable room for these iuiagi- 
nations. Then, however, b? reaches the mouth of the Ganges, 
where he finds a great commercial city called by the name of the 
river, an appellation which it no longer bears. Its trade cousislcd 
chiefly in cloths of tho most delicate texture and extreme beauty, 
—a dr-scripUon under which it is impossible not to recognise tho 
bupevh muslins fabricated at Dacca and other districts of Bengal, 
Jlcyond the Ganges was the golden country, doubtless the Aurca 
Chersonesua of i^tolciny, which must be placed on some part of 
the lung raugc of coast intermediate between India and China. 

The weakness and distractions of the Roman empire, and sub- 
the riao of the Mohammodan power, cut off the nations 
of |)^pc from all direct communication with India. The rich 
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producUons of that couatiy were, daring a eoDuderable pariod, 
convej^ed by Arabian navigators or by inland caravans, and sold 
to the Venetians and Genoese on the shores of the Mediterranean 
or of the Black Sea; but these traders themselves, so disringnished 
in the Middle Ages by their maritime enterprise, made noattempt 
to open a direct commerce with the distant regions whence those 
precious commodities were imported. 
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CHAPTER in. 

rOBTUOUBBB OIBCOTKBY 09 TUB FASSAOB TO INDIA. 

91 irltJiDft Power of Portnifftl—VoTigee Alosg tho Coast ot AiHco-^Dieeovcr/ of the Scuof^l 
so a Gsmblo^Of tho Gold Cout—Of CoBffO—Bsrtholonov Dias dUcovore the Capo of 
Good Hope—Mission of Covilhaia and De I's^ro—Eapedttion of Vasco de GamO'-No 
}4sses tho Capo—Tooehce at Uossiabiqae, MomhasOt and Uellnda—Arrlres at CaUcut* • 
yiaii to the Zaznurln—DiiTcreneos witl> him ooU tho Moors—Deporturo—Voyago rouid 
AMcd^neturs to Tortai^faL 

PoRTCOAL, a email kingdom, of littlo fertility, placed at one of the 
extremities of Europe, appeared ill Httcd for acting any great part 
in tlio aifnirs of tbat cootment. A long period of hei* history, 
accordingly, has been obscure and inglorious. Under the Homan 
government the Lusitanians wore only remarkable for their ox- 
trome barbarism; and during the Middle Ages they were crushed 
beneath the yoke of the Moors, who, after having overrun nearly 
the whole peninsula, creeled the western portion into a kingdom 
under tho name of Algarve. In more recent times, oppressed by 
tyranny and fanaticism, and holding little conmmnication with 
wore enlightened nations, she was kept in every respect very far 
behind the other countries of Europe. Yet there was an interval 
betweea tho Middle Ages and the present period, when this 
mouarcliy held the foremost place, not only in arms and power, 
but in ail those arts and liberal pursuits which have given lustre 
to the modern world. But it Avaa in the stern hchool of adversitv 
that those energies were unfolded* The Portuguese, like tlie 
Spaniards their neighbours, had to fight a battle of many hundred 
years, ere tliey could drive from their naUvo land the numerous, 
warlike, and fanatical bests, united uuJer the standard of Mo¬ 
hammed, by whom it Lad been subdued. Religious zeal, the 
blind exercise of which has since degraded Portugal, was then* 
the inspiring principle of her heroic exploits. The kingdom, 
according to iJc llarros, was founded in the blood of martyrs, and 
bjr martyrs was spread over the globe; for that nr.me ho conceives 
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himself entitled to confer on those who fought and fell in her 
glorious conflicts with infidel nations. After expelling the Moors 
from Europe they pursued them into Aftica^ seeking to a^nge 
that long series of ootrage and thraldom to which the peninsula 
had been subjected, and claiming an undoubted right to every 
territory that might be conquered ftom the enemies of the fttith* 
This enterprise, as it necessarily involved some degree of maritime 
skill, attracted the attention of their monarchs towards the ocean, 
as the scene in which they might find greatness, wealth, and re^ 
7\ov,ii. This circumstance, combined with the favourable situa¬ 
tion of their country, having a long range of coast bordered by 
tlie yet unmeasured expaneo of the AtlanUe, paved the way for 
the distinction which Portugal ohtmned in the career of maritime 
discovery.* 

The first attempt was made by John L on a limited scale, and 
in connection with an expedition to the shores of Barbary. He 
detached on tliis occasion a small squadron to survey the coast of 
Morocco, and even to trace the whole outline of the African con¬ 
tinent. The mariners snccecdcd in passing Cape Nun (then the 
limit of European knowledge), and in exploring to a great extent 
the boundaries of Western Africa. At length, accustomed only 
to hold a timid course along the shore, they were repelled by the 
view of those formidable cliffs which compose Cape Bojador, and 
the tempestuous waves that dash around them. But this voyage, 
upon the whole, gavo animation and encouragement to further 
discovery, which was likewise greatly promoted by an individual 
of royal race, who devoted all his exertions, and attached the 


* Tlifs lilstmiCAl accffluit nf Portufn>cso Di«orcry and Conquest Is derived fmrn the AsU 
Af Ju&n ilA ^aiTOi <4 tom. fdlo, 15 tom. l?no); Porto spicsa of V:trL'i y Sons.! (S tnni. 

4to); nistoiyof the Diworcry and ConqneA of tho Rnat ladies bj Hcrnaa Lopes dc Caxtan- 
hcilii; Olid llistoiy 01 Uie Pottof^neoe durljig the Kcicn of EnmnniJ, by O»oj*ro: tim mn 
tw)of which wore consulted In thu orl^sinAf, «ad the hint two in trAhslatJons. AlUioueh 
time floihois agreo In tho gcDcnU tenor of Iho nariftUxe. tliuiu ocrur rsiloiia dlacrrpuncjrM 
In tUo dct:dlis which wc hove endeavoured to mma hi*st conld, without hi ;;er>ei‘a] 

troubling? our rcnJcia by noUcioft (hem. Wv huvo con^den*d cliictly tho probahilit)* nnd 
cuRsl4cnc/ t)f the crents JclnUnf, fslvUij: also a ccHnui prvfvrcncv to tUv authuiily of Do 
IkUTOU 
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glory of bis name, to the causo of roarUimc onterprisc* Prince 
Hemy, a yotmger son of John, by Philippa of Lancaster, sUtar 
to Henry IV. hing of England, after having acted a distingtiished 
part in ^ expeditions against Barbary, directed all his attention 
to this nll^object. He fixed his residence at Sagres, near Cape 
St. ViDcent, where lus eye rested continoally on the vast ocean; 
and there collected every infbnnalion and every aid which the 
infant soietioes of geography and navigation could then furnish. 
He afibrded to successive adventurers the means of prosecuting 
their discoveries; while the deep interest he took in their various 
attempts threw a peculiar lustre around this hazardous pursuit. 

The first expedition fitted oat by Henry, in 1418, consisted of 
only a single vessel under two officers of bis household, Juan 
Gonzales and Tristram Yaz, who, being driven out to soa by a 
tempest, made the discover)* first of Porto Santo, and afterwards 
of Madrira. These two beautiful islands, being found very pro<» 
ductive in several valuable commodities, were considered as a 
promising commencement Yet it was not till 1438, fifteen years 
after, that Gilianez, steering a bolder course through the open 
soa, passed Cape Bojador, and thereby proved that the fears which 
this celebrated promontory had inspired must have been in a great 
measure chimerical. The success of the Portuguese in tracing 
the lino of the African continent was now rapid; yet for a con¬ 
siderable time it wns only rewarded by the siglit of a barren and 
desolate coast, a dread expanse of lifeless sand and sky.’’ At 
length they reached the verdant shores of the Senegal and Gambia, 
where nature assumes a grand and romantic form ; and to which 
gold, ivory, and other precious commodities, were brought down 
from the mtcrior. 

The progress of discovery was somewhat checked by the death 
of King John in 1433, and still moro by that of Prince Henry 
in 14G3; yet it still advanced. Alpbcuso, John’s successor, . 
granted to remand Gome;: an exclusive right of navigation for 
five years, on condition of discovering during that time five han- 
dtfid leagues of coast. Gomez, accordingly, in 1471, succeeded 
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Jo exploring tbo Gold Coasts which, coirespondiiig in some degree 
to its name, afforded a hrilliant promise of wealth. The king no 
longer hesitated to assume the title of Lord of Goioea; and the 
castle of Ebnina, or the Mine, being erected on this shore, was 
made the capital of all the Portuguese possessions. 

John II., who succeeded Alphonse, pressed diBCOvery with 
augmented zeal. In 1484, Diego Cam sailed from Elmina, and 
proceeded along Africa, till he found himself, though conBidcrohly 
out at sea, involved in a powerful current of fresh water. Con- 
eluding hence that some mighty stream in this latitude must 
empty itself into the ocean, ho made bta way towards land, and 
discovered the mouth of the Congo. He opened a communication 
with the natives, and the Portuguese afterwards formed very ex¬ 
tensive settlements in the country situated on the bonks of that 
river. 

Discovery had advanced thus far in 148C, when John 11. <lu- 
tern lined to make a grand effort to complete the circuit of the 
African coast. Ho placed tlirce vessels under the command of 
Bartholomew Diaz, whom he strictly enjoined, if possible, to pass 
the ftouthem houndaiy of that continent; and this officer, having 
arrived at the moutli of the Congo by a course now easy and 
ascertained, began from that point his career of discovery. He 
?wlopted the odd contrivance of carrying with liim four negro 
damsels well clothed, and furnished with gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, toys, and spices, whom he landed at diifercnt points of tlic 
coast, that they might spread brilliant reports of the wealth and 
power of the Portuguese. Ho gave names, as he went along, to 
remarkable bays and capes; and at St. Jago, 120 leagues beyond 
the Congo, erected a pillar of stone to denote at once the dommion 
of the king and of the Cross. He passed successively the Bays 
of the Lauding, of Isles, and of Windings,—^Ihe last name heiug 
given on account of the many changes of course wluch, during 
five days, the ainuositics of the coast, and ad verse gales, obliged 
him to make. The weather continuing stormy, drove him fi*om 
tlio land iu a southern dii'CcUon, wi&ere his frail barks seemed 
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aewcely fitted to lire amid the tcjnpcstuoos billoTTS by irhich they 
were Burrounded. After a voyage, too> along the burning shores 
of Ghiinea, the Portuguese felt intensely the cold blasts of the 
antarctic seas. They considered thomselrea as lost; when, after 
thirteen^ays, the tempest having abated, they sought by steering 
eastward to regain the land, but they were already beyond the 
farthest point of Africa, and saw nothing before them except the 
unbounded ocean. 

Surprised and bewildered, they turned towards the north, and 
at length reached the coast at a point which proved to be beyond 
the Capo of Good Hope. They called it Bay of Cows/^ 
from the large herds seen feeding, but which the natives inunedi- 
ately drove into the interior. Diaz steered onwards till he came 
to a small island, where he planted another pillar or ensign of 
dominion. A general murmur, however, now arose among lus 
exhausted and dispirite<l crew. They urged, that they had already 
discovered enough of land for one voyage, having sailed over 
more sea than liad been traversed by any former expedition ; that 
their vesecl was shattered, and tlicir provisions drawing to a close; 
and, finally, that the coast having been left running nortli and 
south, and now found running west and cast, tlicre must anterrene 
some remarkable cape, the discovery of which would give lustre 
to their voyage homeward. Diaz then called a council of Ins 
principal officers, W'ho all agreed in the necessity of returning. 
The commander yielded, it is said, with deep reluctance, and 
parted from the island where he Lad planted hi^ last ensign as 
a father parts from an exiled son*’' The Portuguese had not 
sailed far westward, when they came in view of that mighty pro* 
montory which liad been vainly sought for so many ages, const!* 
tnting, as it wore, the boundary between two worlds. Tlio 
coininodurn, from the storms he had endured in doubling it, namwl 
it the Cape of Tempests j hut on Iris return the king, animated by. 
a more sanguine spirif, bestowed the Appellation, which it 1ms 
ever since retained, of the Cape of Good Hope. 

At the time when Diaz SAtlcd, the king had also sent Pedro 
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Covilhain and Alonzo de va, by way of tbe Bed Sea^ to gain 
througii that channel every 2 )OS 8 ible information respecting India. 
The latter died in Egypt; but Lia colleagae, in two successive 
voyages, visited Cananor, Calicut^ and Goa, the three principal 
cities of Malabar; also Sofala, oo^the coast of Eastern Africa, 
and Ormuz, the splendid emporium of the Persian Gulf. On his 
I'uturn througii the Bed Sea ho visited the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
\'cncrated by tlic Portuguese under tbe character of Proster John, 
Covilham was well received, but, according to a custom prevalent 
Hi tiiut court, was never pcrniittcd to quit the country. He traus- 
mi tied to bis sovot'cigu accounts which were never made public, 
but were understood to favour tbe most sanguine expectations as 
to the advantages to be derived from opening u passage into the 
seas of IruliA. 

John did not immediately follow up the discovery of Diaz, lie 
Mas at this lime much engrossed by the arrival of a negro prince 
Irani the Senegal, and in fitting out an cx[>editiou to reiustate him 
ill liiH doiiuuions. lie suileved also a deep mortidciition from 
having been induced, by uocnligbtcncd advisers, to reject the 
application of Cliristophcr Columbus, winch was made in the first 
instance to tlic Portuguese raouarch as the chief patron of naval 
diKCOvcry. This navigator having performed his grand expedi- 
lioii, was obliged, in returning borne, to put into the river of 
Idsbou. lie brought with him trojihies of the newly-discovered 
>vorld, which the king could not view with<iut the deejiest agita¬ 
tion. lie even held several councils, and souglit to advance 
uiitcuablo claims to those new* regions. There were not even 
wanting at court certain base iiistnunents wlio tendered tlieir 
services to assassinate ilic great discoverer; but the king was of 
too noble a character to sanction so dreadful a crime. 

John died in 1495, before a new expedition could be fitted out; 
but his cousin Enjanucl, who succeeded him, displayed an ardour 
in this cause surpassing oven that of all his predecessors. Thero 
were indeed not a few counsellors who represented that he would 
thus waste the resources of his kingdom in undertakings every 
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UDoertain, and tliehappiestrosultaofwliichmtgliibe snntdieil 
away by foreign aggression. The king, however, buoyed up by 
sanguine hope, and calculating that tlie task of penetrating lo 
India descended to him by inheritance, applied himself with tlio 
utmost diligence to the dttiog out of a grand expedition. Dia;^ w as 
instructed to superintend the building of the ships, that they might 
bo made of such size and strength aa to be fit for traversing tito 
stormy seas which ho had experienced The command, howevei*, 
was bestowed not upon him, but upon Vasco do Gama, a meinbci* 
of the royal household, who had acquired a reputation for nautical 
skill and talent which hh subsequent conduct fully confirmed. 
The preparations being completed, Gama was called before tho 
king in prescuco of somo of tho most distinguished lords of 
the court, .and prcscn^wl with a silk banner, attached to which ww 
the cross of the order of tho knighthood of Christ, of which his 
majesty was perpetual master. On this token be was made to 
swear that he would, to the vt.ry utmost of his power, accomplisii 
tiio voyage, and fulfil its objects. Tho hamper was then dcliveml 
to him, with a list of iimtruclIons, and a letter to the myslerious 
prince railed Preste.r John, with ^Yhom it was not doubted tliat he 
would open Rome channel of iiitcivourse. ^'hnt he might depart 
under favourable auspices, various solemnities wxrc observed, in¬ 
spired by tho religiouR and Foinowhat stipo.rRtitious spirit fl' ilio 
ago. On tho day of embarkation, the captains and mariners 
repaired to the convent of Our Lady of Lethlehein, where the 
sucrameiit was adinlnisfcrcd to them; the monks walked to the 
fhipa in devout procession, bearing wax tapers, and uttcj*ing a 
prayer, echoed by the whole population of Lisbon, who flocked 
behind to witness the scene. The sailom then w'cnt through the 
ceremonies of confession and absolution, according to a form pre¬ 
pared by Prince ITenry for those who should perish in these dis¬ 
tant expeditions. Thin was a somewhat gloomy preparation for 
the parting. They Imstcnod on board, and began lo unfurl the 
sails; but when they aaw the shore linal with their relations and 
dearest friends dissolved in grief, and fell themselves entering on 
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A royftgo so faW of donbt and periWwliiie (hey looked aller* 
nately to the land that they were quitting, ai^ on the ocean int^ 
which they were adyandng^^ey could not reetr^ a &w natural 
tears* 

Gama sailed on the 8th July 1497, with three good yeB8eIs,~ 
the St Gabriel and St Raphael, commanded by himself and his 
brother Paulo, and the Berio, a caravel, under Nicolas Coelho. 
Castanbeda describes them as encountering in tbe early part of 
their voyage severe tempests, and even repeated alarms; and 
though this is not mentioned by Be Barros, it seems probable, 
since after sailing four months they bad not yet reached the Cape* 
Vasco landed in a hay, wliich he called St Helena, to obtain 
water and to moke astronomical observations. Here having espied 
two negroes, ho caused them to bo waylaid and brought before him; 
but they could hold no communication by words, and were, bo* 
sides, in such agitation and alarm, os to bo unable to comprehend 
tho signs of friendship which wero liberally tendered* Gama 
hereupon desired two of his grumettas, or negro sers ants, to take 
il^em apart and giro them abundance of food, of which when they 
hnd [mrtnkcn, tliclr minds apparently underwent a happy change, 
and they pointed to a village two or three miles distant belonging 
to their countrymen. Fernando Veloso, a Portuguese, obtained 
permisbion to repair thitlicr and make observations on the natives. 
Not long after his departure, however, he was seen runoing bock 
full speed, pursued by a large party of negroes. He found re¬ 
fuge in the boat, but several of the sailors were wounded with 
spears and assagaies thrown by tbe savage assailants. Veloso 
then related that be had been at first well received, but observing 
some suspicious symptoms, ho took to flight, and found his alarm 
fully justified by the event 

De Gama, quitting this inhospitable shore, steered diroctly to- 
w.arda that grand promontory which ho was now closely approach¬ 
ing, and the passing of which was to decide tho fate of his voyage. 
Deep and solemn emotions filled the minds of the sailors, os on 
the ISlb November they came near to tho southern extremity of 
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the A&ican coutiDcnt. They roused their courage to the highest 
pitch, in order to face the tempests \vhtch they had been taught 
to expect iu making the circuit of this formidable cape. But as 
they proceeded, a moderate breeze from the south-west filled ttie 
S^ils; and, keeping well out to sea, they rounded without danger, 
and almost without eSbrt, that mighty and dreaded barrier* With 
the sound of trumpets and loud acclamations they celebrated this 
memorable event, which was to gpve a new character to the com¬ 
mercial policy of Europe* The shore itself showed nothing of 
tliat forbidding aspect which rumour had announced: it was lofty, 
indeed, but green and wooded, with numerous docks feeding on the 
hills; though the deep recess which it enclosed ou the c;i8teni 
side could not he safely entered. Before them lay the unbounded 
expanse of the Indlun Ocean; and Gama did not pause till he 
reached ibo Bay of San Bias, called afterwatxls by the Butch 
hfosuel Bay, where he landed to obtain water and refreshmentH. 
Scarcely had the boats touched the shore, when on the top of the 
neighbouring heights ninety natives appcarc<I, similar iu aspect 
to those in the Bay of St. Helena. The Portuguese commander 
desired his men to approach cautiously aud well armed, throwing 
to the savages a few hells and toys; upon which the latter cainc 
forward in the most familiar manner, and oficred to exchange 
their cattle for such European commodities as uttracied their eyes. 
Three days were employed ia carrying on this barUjr, and also iu 
various scenes of mirth aud frolic,—the inhabitants |>erfonniug on 
H species of pastoral flute, to the sound of which both parties 
danced. Yet towards tlie close of the visit suspicious symptoms 
iK^gan to appear. The people increased in number, and parties of 
tiieni were seen lying in ambush; their attitude became more and 
more hostile, and they were observed closely w'atching every 
laovement of the I^ortuguese. Gama, humanely and wisely de- 
alnog to avoid any hostile coUisiou, dispersed them by merely 
firing a few halls over their heads, and proceeded on his voyage. 

The navigators were soon aller overtaken by a violent storm, 
the first they had encountered in those unknown seas. It was 
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truly terrible; and in their deRp^r they songht relief^ according 
to De BarroSf too exclusively in relipous exercises^ without em- 
ploying sufficiently their own exertions to escape the pressing 
danger* The tempest, however, having abated, the two ships re¬ 
joined each other, and proceeded cheerfully onwards* Having 
passed the coast, called Natal from the day on which it was dis¬ 
covered, they were tempted to land at the mouth of a fine river, 
where they were soon surrounded by a numerous band of natives, 
cliiofiy composed of females; whose comfortable clothing of skins 
indicated, in comparison of the former parties, both a colder 
country and a higher degree of industry and civilization. Tho 
latter inference was not belied by their demeanour. Martin 
Alonzo, one of the sailors, having succeeded in making himself 
understood, received an invitation to their village, which, notwith¬ 
standing the alarm sustamed by Fernando Vcloso, ho did not 
hesitate to accept. The huts of which it consisted were rudely 
built of straw, but comfoitably fitted up; ho was treated with the 
greatest respect and kludacss, and sent bock next day under an 
escort of two hundred men. The chief cauic afterwards with a 
largo retinue to take a view of the ships, aud harmony continued 
uninterrupted during the five days tliat the voyagers remmned on 
the coast, Gaxno, delighted with this people, who belong to the 
comparatively improved raco of the CafTres, distinguished their 
inlet as the llivcr of Fcacc* 

In navigating tliis coast, the admiral found the sea agitated hy 
violent currents coming down tho Mozambique Channel, which 
greatly impeded the progress of his ship* Having passed a bold 
cape, to which, in allusion to this fact, be gave the name of Cor- 
rientes, and seeing the land now trending rapidly to the westward, 
which made him afraid of being involved in a deep gulf^ ho steered 
out into the ocean. Thus be failed to discover Soiala, then the 
chief emporium of this part of Africa, enriched by tho commerce 
of gold and ivory brought down the Zambeze. He came, how¬ 
ever, to a river on whose banks were persons dressed in silk and 
blue cotton vestments, some of whom understood Martins, the 
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Arabic interpreter. They gaTO information that, towards the 
rising tbcrc was a white nation who amled in ships resein- 
bbng thoac of tho Portuguese, and were often seen passing and 
repaening* These s^nnptoma of an approach to the cirilized 
countriea of the East greatly cheered Gama; and his tcssoIs 
haring been considerably sbattered, be determined to spend some 
time here in refitting and preparing them for their arduous voyage 
across tho Indian Ocean. But his joy wos damped by an uncx* 
pcctcd calamity. The crows were attacked by a disease of un¬ 
known and terrible symptoms,—putrid spots overspreading tlie 
hody,—the mouib filled with flesh which did not scorn to belong 
to it,—tho limbs unable to move,—exhaustion ned dobilify of the 
wholo frame. This appears to bo the first mention of scurvy, 
since so fatally known to mariners. Several fell victims to it; 
tho others were cured by means, na was supposed, of medicines 
brought from Lisbon, but more probably by the uso of tho fre'<h 
meat and vegetables with which they were supplied from tho shore. 

Tho aniianiciit again set sail from this river, to ivhich tho ad- 
in Irnl gavo tho name of ‘‘Good Signs,on tho 24th Fehruavy 
149^, and in fu o dayn came to a port formed by two nmnll islands, 
about a league fi-oTU the mainland. This he learned was called 
Mozambique, a place of considerable trade, then subject toQuiloa, 
but since distinguiHhed as the capital of the Portuguese settlenicnta 
ill Eastern Afric;u Here the ships w'CJ*o visited by flomo boats, 
having on board people well clothed in cotton, an<l wearing silk 
turbans like those of Barbaiy, a circuinstance which dcbglitcd the 
eye of the navigators from the assurance it conveyed that they 
had completely passed the doiniun of barbarism. They little thought 
that a more deadly enmity, ari.siQg from religious antipathies, was 
now to he encountered. Gama being asked w ho he was and what 
he wanted, replied, that ho w'as a subject of the King of Portugal, 
who had despatched him on a mission to India, and particularly 
to tile King of Calicut, and that be wanted only water, provisions, 
and two pilots. Unfortunately the person addressed was a native 
of ffoz, in whom the prejudices of a different faith were bcightened 
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by Uio deadly wars waged between his nation and the Fortogncse. 
Vet, though BOTue change was obeenrable in his countenance, he 
innintaiued a friendly demeanour, assuring the admiral that those 
moderate demaudB would bo mc^t cheerfully complied with* An 
unrestrained intercourse was immediately opened between the 
Europeans and the natives; and, a few days afterwards, the 
governor, or xtqite^ came himself on board, wearing robes of fine 
linen and rich velvet, aud on bis bead a silk turban trimmed with 
gold. The interview passed most amicably; though, amid all 
this show of kindness, there were not wanting slight grounds of 
suspicion. There camo on board, among others, three individuals, 
who proved to he the subjects of the King of Abyssinin, a monarch 
whom the Portuguese had almost deified under tho appellation of 
Prcflter John. Though these visiters had become converts to the 
Moslem creed/yet, on amng a painting of tho angel Gabriel on 
tho stem of one of the vessels, they were so far moved by old rc- 
colloctions as to bend down on their knees, and do reverence to it. 
This movement, which betrayed their secret and ancient faith, 
led to an eager inquiry and a more intimafo communication; 
wliich the Moors no sooner remarked, then they drove the Abys- 
HiniaiiB out of the ship, and carefully prevented the voyagers from 
holding any further inferrourse with these strangers. NotwHh- 
standing these uiifavourable symptoms, tho ncccRsif y of procuring 
wo(k1 and water induced Gama to send two boats^ crews daily on 
shore, where they obtained an ample supply at a moderate rate. 
One day these boats, baying gone beyond the range of tho ships 
were snddcnly attacked by seven large barks, whence was dis¬ 
charged a cloud of darts, spears, and javelins. The natives were 
soon driven off by a volley of fire-arms, and their conduct was dis¬ 
avowed by the xeque. Sundry transactions followed, and pro¬ 
mises were alternately mado and broken, till Vasco, by tho terror 
'of bis artillery, and tho threat of reducing Mozambique to ashes, 
compelled the governor to allow him to complete his supplies, and 
also to grant him a pilot for Mombaza, where he was assured that 
ho would find a more skilful one to conduct him to India. 
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Gama sailed from St George, aa ialand near Mozambique, un 
tbe 1 st April, and continoed to steer closo to the coast of Africa. 
A strong current carried him past Quiloa, for which ho felt deep 
hut ill-founded regret, having been treacherously assured by liis 
guide that this was a ChrisUao city. In a few days the arma¬ 
ment reached Mombaza, which, on the same authority, wai; asserted 
to contmo at least a large proportion of Christians. I'liis town, 
situated on an elevated point of land resembling an island, and 
seen from a great distance at sea, delighted the eyes of tlie mari¬ 
ners ; the bouses built of good stone, with terraces and windows 
like those of Portugal, inspired a pleasing illusion, os if they were 
approaching their native shore. They koou saw a boat coming 
out with four persons apparently of consequence, who, on making 
tlio usual inquiries, and learning the object of tho adventurers^ 
assured them that their arrival would aQbnl the greatest ple<asuru 
to themselves and to the king, and that all their wants would be 
supplied. Mucii cure, though prubuLly without success, Wixa 
taken to prevent intercourse between them and the trn^^ly piled 
from Mozambique. The admiral waa urged to land inunediatcly, 
and this request was reiterated next day by another p.arty 5 bid 
be chose previously to send two 6a]Ioi*8 on shore to make obscr- 
^ aliens. These last were entirely pleased with everything they 
saw, having been received by the king witlmut much pOJti]), hut 
wiCli great kindness; and having been introduced to iiicrehaiils 
from Guzerat, wlio professed tbcmselvcs Christians, vvei'c assijt<ul 
by them that Gama, on landing, would meet with many of tlie 
same faith. The admiral no longer hesitated ; and next day ihe 
vessels began to move into tho harbour. Providentially, while 
that of the commander was near tlic beach, it Becincd in danger 
of striking a sandbank, to avert which an anchor was let down. 
This operation gave occasion to violent running to and fro, nud to 
those loud clamours which European mariners are wont to raise* 
in such emergencies. Hereupon the Moors on board were seized 
with such a panic that they, along witli tbe Mozambique pilot, 
leaped into the sea, and swam full speed to the shore. This 
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Alarm, though groundless, disclosed to Gama the deep treason to 
which ho had nearly fallen a Tictira* He immediately resumed 
his former station, where it squired the greatest yigilanee to de« 
feat the repeated attempts which were made by the enemy to 
surprise hi a ships or cut the cables. He pursued and took one 
boat, having on board thirteen men, whom he treated well, hut 
compelled them to show him the way to Melinda, a town which 
was at no great distance, and where he hoped at last to obtain a 
pilot for the Indian Sea. 

Melinda proved a large, well-built, beautiful city, surrounded 
by numerous gardens and forests of palm-trees crowned with per¬ 
petual verdure. The king, though a Mohammedan, and imbued 
with the usual bigotry of that faith, appears to have been other¬ 
wise a prince of liberal and enlightened views, who saw nil the 
advantages which his subjects might derive ftom intercourse with 
an opulent and powerful people. The Moors, therefore, being sent 
on shore, returned with assurances which bore a greater air of 
sineerily than any received in the cities hitherto visited. Gama, 
however, w ns si ill too pnidcnt to accept the invitation to visit 
Melinda, protending that his master had stnctly prohibited him 
from landing; but he proposed a meeting in boats between \m 
vessel8 and the shore. His majc<^ty, accordingly, was noon seen 
approaching in a spacious silk pavilion open in fronts where ho 
appeared sealed in a chair supported on the shoulders of four 
men. Va.sco then manned hia boats, having his officers and 
sailors dressed in their gayest attire, and Bounding trumpets; and, 
that some four might mingle wHh the joy of tjie Africans, ho gave 
orders to fire a round of artillery. This salute produced aa effect 
beyond expectation; the natives, with every mark of alarm, were 
liastcning back to the shore, when he made a signal to conclude 
this warlike compliment. He then rowed up to tljc I'oyal barge, 
and had a most satisfactory interview'. The king was even inspired 
with such confidence that lie sailed round the ships, examining 
tlicir structure, and putting variouB questions respecting the 
nature and uses of the artillery* He inquired about the King of 
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Portu^, hU power, tLc number of his armed tosscU, and Tarious 
other particulars. After this friendly communication, the ad* 
venterars reedved on board many distinguished \iaiters, among 
whom were several Panian merchants from G uzerat, ‘Ty thagorean 
p/jiiosophers/^ who held it a crime to lull or eat any li^ung thing. 
An image of the Virgin being presented to those sages, they 
worshipped her with much more profound adoration than the 
Europeans themselves, presenting her with pepper, cloves, and 
other precious spices. This complaisance probably originated iu 
the coiumou usage of veucratiog images, or from some resemblance 
to the objects of thoir own adoration; but the Porlugueso were 
willing to regal'd their conduct as indicating some tincture of 
Christianity, which might, they supposed, have been introduced 
by the missionaries of St. Thomas. Amid this increasing famili¬ 
arity, Gama no longer hesitated to sail along the coast, viewing, 
as he proceeded, the skilful moncourreB of the Arab cavalry. Tlie 
king caue down to tbe ebore, and urged bim to land; but tbu 
admiral still thought it prudent, under pretext of strict injunctions 
from his master, to decline this invitation. 

The Portuguese commander being now supplied with a trusty 
pilot, Malemo Cana, a native of Guzerat, quitted on the 2 Gth 
April the African coast, to which his own progi-eas and that of 
bia countrymen had hitherto been confined, and launched into the 
ast expanse of the Indian Ocoin. They could now see at once 
*Iie northern and southern polar constellations, the former of wliieli 
had long been invisible. As yet it was a new thing for European 
mariners to steer three thousand miles through a waste of water 
where nothing appeared except sea and sky. But at length, 
being wafted by favouring breezes, they happily performed this 
voyage, aud in twenty-tbi-eo days beheld a high and bold coast, 
which the x’ilot declared to be India. It was not, however, con¬ 
tiguous to Calicut; hut a change of course brought them in four . 
days to a station whence Gama descried that large city stretching 
far along the shore, having behind it a fertile and beautiful plain 
toruunated by a distaat range of lofty mountains. The object of 
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his adventurous voyage, and that of Portagueso ambition and 
enterprise during succesrive ages^ was now attained; be was on 
the shores of Hindostan. A solemn thanksgiving to Heaven was 
mingled with loud acclamations of joy at having brought this high 
adventure to so glorions an issue. 

Gama had now to consider in whet manner a communication 
might be opened with the court of Calicut, and such privileges 
obtained as would enable his countrymen to carry on an advan¬ 
tageous commerce on this opulent shore. The Mohammedans under 
Seconder had already established their empire over tho northern 
plain of Hindostan; hut the Southern Peninsula, and even the 
Deccan, were still in possesaiou of numerous native princes with 
various degrees of power. Among these, on the coast of Malabar, 
a great pre-emiuenco was held by the sovereign of Calicut, bearing 
the title of Zamorin, or ^‘King of Kings.*’ Ho was a Hindoo, 
sui)erBtitiou8 but tolerant, and opened his ports to merchants of 
every religion. The commerdal world, however, ot that period 
consisted entirely of Moors fvom Egypt and Arabia, who, by 
their numbers and influence, extensive means of render¬ 

ing a residence at Calicut ilaugcroua to their enemies or rivals. 
The comuiunder, tliat ho might proceed with all due caution, 
began by sending a.s1iorc his pilot, along with a condemned 
criminal, who had beeu brought out expressly to meet tlio hazard 
of such perilous missions. Considerable anxiety was felt, after a 
whole day and night had elapsed without any tidings, and when 
all their barks were observed carefully shunning the Portuguese 
os if ihcy had bccu an irJected race. At length the boat appeared 
with the two messengers and a third person on board. Tho former 
reported, that, on their first huidiug, they had drawn round them 
an immense crowd, astonished at the appearance of tho European 
sailor, and eager to ascertain what sort of being he was. In this 
fiomewhat awkward situation, they were accosted by a Moor 
calling himaclf Monzaidc,* who stated that he had come originally 

* 111 Cutu)hc<U t2ie nuue LouUylw. Uowi.*rvr uoUliCi tiio t«Q wurda ure probably 
coiTupUoat of tiw itfOLC orloata lousd 
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from TubU, where be bad formed an acquaintance with the Portn- 
guese^ and had even embraced the Cbristian faith* He invited 
them to bia bouse, entert^ned them with savoury cateS and honey, 
and, on learning the object of their mission, professed his resolu¬ 
tion to act as their friend. In pursuance of hts bind intentions, 
he accompanied them to the ship; on entering which be immedi* 
atoly addressed Gama with the frankest cordiality, bidding him 
welcome to a country where he would find in abundance emeralds, 
rubies, spices, and all other valuable commodities. The king, he 
mentioned, was then at Panane, a smaller town about five leagues 
distant, whither he advised the admiral to send messengers re¬ 
questing permission to land and engage in traffic. Vasco de¬ 
spatched two of his men along with Monzaide, by whom they were 
introduced to the monarch, who gave them the most gracious 
reception. That prince, having inquired whence they came, and 
the particulars of their voyage, declared they were heartily wel¬ 
come to his dominions, and invited them to come round to the 
]>ort of Pandarano as more secure than that of Calicut, which was 
merely an open roadstead. This recommendation, being entirely 
in unison with Gama’s own views of the two nautical positions, 
inspired him with additional confidence, lie allowed himself, 
without hesitation, to be guided to Pandaranc, though he declined 
to go altogether so far into the harbour as the pilot appeared to 
wich. Here he received a message requesting that he would 
visit the king, into whose presence the cutwal, or principal officer, 
was appointed to conduct him. The leading men among his crew 
now boFOught the admiral to pause before placing his person in 
the power of this unknown potentate, surrounded with such a host 
of hifl mortal enemies; but ho magnanimously replied, that he 
could not otherwise fulfil his duty to his Bovercign and his coun¬ 
try, which he was determined on no account to postpone to his 
own pcrnonal safety. Leaving, therefore, directions for their con¬ 
duct, in case of his being detained or suffering any violence, ho 
put himself with twelve men under the guidance of the cutwal, 
Gama, in landing for the first time on the shores of Indio, 
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endeavoured to mako a eomewbat brilliant appearance* His 
sailors, in tbdr best attire, moved in regedar order, mtb trumpets 
sounding. He was immediately elevated into a palanquin, and 
carried forward on the shoulders of four men with such rapidity 
that bis attendants, who were on foot, wero soon left behind* Thus 
he found himself entirely in the power of the Hindoos; hut they 
made no improper \ise of their advantage. On reaching the banks 
of a river, the bearers waited for the remainder of the party, 
whom they euibarked in two almadias or chustry'boats* There 
now appeared iu view a splendid pagoda with lofty pillars of brass, 
where the Portuguese were invited to land. They chose, on very 
slender grounds, to condude that this must he a Christian temple, 
—because the half^naked ministers wore strings of beads like 
those of the Romish priests, sprinkled ^e company with water 
which might be consecrated, and presented sandal-wood powdered, 
as tho Catholics do ashes. The Europeans, being ushered into 
the grand apartment, found the walls covered with images, which 
being willing to identify with those of the Madonna and saints, 
they threw themselves prostrate on the ground. Juan de la Sala, 
however, chancing to look up and observe the strange and uncouth 
aspect of these imaginary apostles, some of whom brandished four 
or five arms and had enormous teeth projecting out of their mouths, 
judged it advisable to guard himself by the exclamation,—^^ If 
these be devils, it is God whom I worship.’’ The others laughed; 
and soon verifying with their own eyca the just grounds of his 
apprehension, started up and regained the boats. 

On the arrival of tho party at Calicut, to which the aamorin had 
now returned, they were joined by several friends of the cutwal, 
and other nobles or tiatrSy who escorted them to the palace iu 
great state, with sound of trumpet. This royal residence, though 
built only of earth, was of largo extent, delightfully situated amid 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. They were received at the gate 
by a venerable old man, the cliicf Bramin, dres-sed in white robes 
cniblumatic of purity. He took Gama by the hand, and led him 
tlirough long balls into Uiopreaeucc'chambcr, where the sovoreign 

E 
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was found rcclitiing in ell the Itixarions pomp of tlie East. Tlie 
couch was 82)rcad on a sort of platform or stage raised above the 
general level of the apartment; hU robe of the Bnest cotton^ and . 
luB silk turban, were both richly embroidered with gold; from his 
cars depended rings adorned with the finest brilliants; and his 
naked legs and anna were covered with bracelets of gold and pre¬ 
cious stones. On one side an old man held a golden plate, on 
which was the beteMeaf and areca, tho chewing of which is 
esteemed a great luxury among oriental nations; while on the 
other side was a golden vase to receive it when chewed. This 
lofty potentate, on the approach of the Portuguese, merely raised 
his head from the embroidered pillow on which it rested, and 
made a sign to an attendant to seat Gama on one of the steps 
loading to the throne, lie, however, received graciously the 
admiral’s credentials, and promised to examine them at leisure,— 
mcuintime recommending that he should retire to rest, and appoint¬ 
ing for that purpose a place where be w ould be secure against any 
annoyance from his Moorish adversaries. 

The admiral proposed to wait next day upon the zamorin, but 
wad informed tlint he must abide the prince’s commands; and also, 
tliat this Hocond intcn*iew' must he accompanied with a present, by 
tho value of which the greatness of his royal master, and the im¬ 
portance of hia own mission, would be measured- Gama, accord¬ 
ing to De Barros, liad been fully aware that everything in tho 
East must begin and end with gifis; yet bis ap^^ointments did not 
indicate any consciousneHS \if this important truth. He had been 
provided with no royal rohe or precious stone, and his only re- 
Houvee was to select from his stores something which might make 
an appearance not wholly unsuitable. He produced, therefore, 
some scarlet cloth, six hats, a few pieces of brass and coral, with 
a little sugar and honey. On viewing this intended donation, thQ 
cutwal and his attendants burst into a fit of immoderate laughter, 
declaring that, so far from becoming so powerful a sovereign as 
his master w as represented, it was such as the meanest merchant 
w*bo entered tlie port would have been ashamed to ofier to the 
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great zamorin. They thought it would be better to send no 
present at all than one of so little value* Gama, howereri after 
serious meditation, determined, wisely it should seem, that the 
gift, such as it was, should be sent, accompanied by an explana^ 
tion that, having left Lisbon under much uncertainty, and with 
scarcely a hope of reaching Calicut, he came unprovided with any 
present from his royal master, and could only select from bis own 
stores what might seem least unworthy of his majesty's acceptance; 
but that, in his next voyc^e, this failure would be amply com- 
pen sated* 'The king, apparently satisfied with this apology, 
admitted the admiral to an interview, at which, if we may believe 
the historians, ho assigned, as the chief motive of bis voyage, the 
belief of tie zamorin being a Christian prince,—and received even 
oil that bead a satisfactory answer. But, in regard to this point, 
there must have been on the one side or the other a complete mis* 
apprehension. 

Hitherto, it appears that the king, actuated by motives of the 
soundest policy, bad shown a decided disposition to favour the 
Portuguese. The Moors, however, who saw in these amicable 
feelings their own worst fears confirmed, detcrmiiic <1 Lo leave no 
means untried for tiic destruction of their rivals. Their leading 
men held a meeting, and represented to each other, in exaggerated 
colours, the ruin with which they were threatened from this 
western people- The astrologers announced visions which had 
appeared to them of fleets destroyed or sunk in consequence of 
the entrance of these detested strangers into the Indian Seas; and 
th<^ conclusion was, that no exertion should be omitted by wbich 
they might destroy their vessels. As, however, their direct 
interference would ho justly imputed to motives of rivalry, they 
adopted a circuitous course. Having subscribed a large sum, 
they bribed the cutw«al, who possessed tlie intiinato confidence 
of bis master, and who could not l>o sup|x)sed to be actuated but 
hy a view to his welfare. Tliis officer rcpi*escntcd that all tho 
accounts from the West described those strangers as persons of a 
very diflbivut class from what they had described lIicmBelvcs; 
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that} iostoad of h^ng merchants or ambassadors from any hing^ 
they were pirates^ who, having by their crimes rendered the 
European seas imsafe Ibr them, had nnhappily sought in the East 
an escape from justice, and a sphere in which to exercise their 
criminal vocation. He added, that, in their passage along the 
coast of Africa, they had committed the most dreadhd outrages, 
firing upon the towns, and canyiog off the inhabitants; of which 
they were so conscious, that, though received at Melinda in the 

no entreaty be 

upon to land. It was manifest that had they come, as they pre^ 
tended, under the commission of a great monarch, they would have 
brought some present corresponding to his dignity, instead of 
offering one of which the meanest trading captain would be 
ashamed. 

The king, considerably moved by tbu^c representations, sent 
for Gama, who possessed no means of directly refuting the charges; 
but he entered into very full explanations, with whicli Lis majesty 
appeared satisfied, and allowed him to depart unmolested. The 
admiral, who did not qmte admire the aspect of affairs, bad no 
Sooner left the palace than he got into Iris palanquin, and set off 
full speed for the ships. The cutwal, however, using great diligence, 
overtook him with a body of his nairs, and politely rallied Vasco 
on his extreme haste, which, he smd, had nearly deprived him of 
the pleasure of being his escort. It behoved the commander to 
frame some apology, and express a satisfaction which he was far 
from feeling. Late in the evening he reached Pandarauc, and 
eagerly inquired for a boat; but none, ho was as^^iircd, could ho 
found at the moment; and ho was, with some difficuify, prevailed 
upon to spend the night in a spacious mansion fitted up for his 
reception. In the morning he was early prepared for departure; 
when, in confirmation of hia secret fws, he found all the avenues 
strictly guarded by nairs, and his egress politely but firmly* 
resisted. He was a prisoner. The cutwal W'as iuilexiblo ns to 
bis detention, yet treated him with tbe utmost politeness and 
respect, and even exhausted every form of courteous importunity 


most friendly manner, they could by 


prevailed 
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to prevail upon liim to Bend oat an order for bringing tbe shipB 
close to the shore, lie represented the many dangerB they in¬ 
curred as long as they were kept tossing in an open roadstead, 
while tho position which he recozninended would at once place 
them in safety, and secure the confidence of the aamorin, who 
could not but interpret their present shy ness into a proof of guilt 
and fear. Gama, fully aware that this proposal was urged solely 
in tho hope of obtaining an opportunity of burning or otherwise 
destroying his vessels, chose to dissemble his convietioD, and 
merely replied that bis ships, from their large dimenBions, could 
not without hazard be drawn on shore, like the fiat-bottomed 
barks of India. Seeing clearly that the aamorin's officers were 
acting M'lthout aoy authority from him, he assumed a high tone, 
and resolutely declared that, by some channel or other, Lo would 
bring his grievances under the view of their monarch. At length 
he was allowed to go on board, after having landed part of his 
<*argo, which he left under charge of Lis factor Diego Diaz, and 
Alvaro de Ilraga his secretary. 

Tho cutwal and the Moors, since they could not keep Gama in 
confuiemcnt, studied to spoil bis market; and they had influence 
Hufficient to prevent almoet every purchaser from repairing to 
Pandaranc. JTe sent Diaz to complain of this conduct to tho 
zamorin, who appeared always disposed to favour traffic, and 
allowed the cargo to be brought to Calicut, where it was advan¬ 
tageously disposed of. These transactions led to considerable 
intimacy with the natives, many of whom went familiarly on 
board the ships. Yet the Moors abated nothing of their enmity; 
and Monzaido sent advice, that they bad at length completely 
gained over the king to their hostile views. Of (his Diaz was 
Boon made sensible, when he watted on his majesty to take leave, 
and to request that be would sanction the continuance of the trade, 
and fulfil the intention formerly expressed of sending an ambae- 
sador to Fortngah His hopes were at onco chilled by the cold 
and frowning looks of (ho princo,-*aQ effect W'hich he had it not 
in his power to remove by the presentation of a suitablo gift. On 
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liiti retain ho found bimsclf escorted by & Urge body of nairs, in 
token as be at first hoped of respect; but when he reached Iho 
factory they immediately placed him under close coutincment. 
Gama being, through his steady iHend Motizaidc, duly apprized 
of this outrage, felt bis situation somewhat embarrassing* Judging 
it necessary to dissemble, he recelvod aucccsslvo parties of the 
natives witli his aecustomed cordiality, and even wrote a letter to 
the king betraying no consciousoesd of any injurious conduct* 
The Indians accordingly resumed their intcrcour.'>c with t}»c same 
confidence as formerly, and ho had at length the satisfncliou to 
seethe approach of a boat, having on board six nairs and fiflcon 
other distinguished personages* These had no sooner entered the 
vessel than they w(^rc arrested and placed in close custody* TJio. 
admiral then wrote to Uic king, infonning him of this stop, and 
adding, that as soon as his majesty should be pleased to rehouse 
iLo factor and secretary ho would receive hU own subjects in 
return. The zamorin pretended ignorance of the factoris detent ioji, 
yet appeared little disposed to yield to tins compulsorj' mode of 
redress. Gama, determining then to take suiumary inoasun's, 
weighed anchor, and set Rail. Presently seven boats were seen 
pulling out from the shore with the utmost sjiced; in one of wliidj 
wtjre diacerned the factor and secretary. I'hcy ^yvro cautiously 
sent forward in a boat by tbcmbclvcs, in which Yuscu vcUirncil 


i>r4Hyuors, who ho iniglie Ik? om* ly good tl'OaflJUUll, 

and, after Kceiug the splendour of iLe realm of I’ortuffal and (hi. 
licmour in wliich the lucmbcrH of the expedition were Lidd, might 
return next year with a report calculated to disi^l the iujurioua 
euaplcioiis instilled into their sovereign. 

llus conduct was manifestly unjtwt and unwiHC, confinniiig for 
tlic present all the suspicions of the prince, and iiisi.iring lii,,, 
h irreconcilable enmity. Uc immediately despatched a sQuodron 
of boats which closely followed tl.c Portuguese, Matching every 
opportuni y 0 attack. A spy who came out rom Got hod 
discovoi^ and tortured, confessed that the *„baio, ^ 2 ^^ 
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of that territory, was bnaily eqaippi&g an armament destined for 
their destruction; and that every bay, creek, and river, were filled 
with boats ready, at a moment’a warning, to co-operate in the 
same undertaking. Under such circumstances, the European 
chief, though somewhat unprepared for the voyage, could no 
longer delay bia departure, and accordingly resolved to steer across 
that formidable ocean which separated him from the African 
coast. He had a tedbus passage of four months, delayed alter¬ 
nately by storms and calms, while the uenrvy renewed its terrible 
ravages among his several crews. 

In a most exhausted state he reached Magadoxo, a more 
northerly port than any be bad formerly visited; but, learning 
that it was entirely in possession of a bigoted tribe of Moors, ho 
chose rather to proceed to the friendly harbour of Melinda. There 
he was received with the wonted cordiality, and amply supplied 
with fresh provisions, which could not, however, an'cst the mortality 
that had begun to rngc on board. The sailors were so i*educal in 
cstrength and number that they coold not undertake to navigate 
all the three vessels round the Cape; and hence he judged it 
necessary to burn the St. llnpliacl, and convey her stores on 
board of the two other ships. In his progress along tlic coast of 
Africa, he touched at the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and MouRa, 
awi. wvci a wvo\4e4.Wv\wg any cowniwxnveatiou 

with Mozambique, llcing regularly supplied witli fresh pro¬ 
visions, all his men, at the time of passing the Cape, were fit for 
duty, and they met with no farther obstruction in making the 
circuit of the continent. The admiral, however, had to sustain at 
Terceira the deep affliction occasioned by the death of his brother 
Paulo, who had strengthened tlie tics of kindred by the ability and 
fidelity with which he bad aided this grand expe^tion. On Uic 
29tb August 1199 Gama entered the Tagus, after a voyage of 
^ two years and two months, in which he had fully explored a new 
path to the commerce and empire of India. But of the hundred 
and eight mariners who had originally manned the vessels, only 
fifty-five returned to their native country. 
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6am% itccording to the dmtlooal and somewhat superstitions 
spirit of the age, repaired first to the convent of Bethlehem, and 
spent eight days in paying homage at the shrine of Our Lady. 
He then made his entry into Lisbon with a pomp resembling that 
of a royal conqueror. The Kng celebrated bis arrival with bull- 
figbts, puppet-Rhowfl, d(^-fcats, and other entcrtaiunicnts suited to 
the taste of that rude age. Ho bestowed upon him and bis 
posterity the titles of Don, and of Condc du Vidigucira; assigned 
liim a liberal pension, to be cominnted as soon as jwssible into a 
landed estate; and finally granted the still more valuable privilege 
ol importing, to a considerable amount, Indian spices free of diify. 
That Our Lady .also might obtain her reward, he raised a splemlid 
temple to her lionour, which was afterwards converted intoiirnval 
palace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PORTUGUfiSB 6Em.BllB}aS AKP COKQVE6T8 IK XKDIA. 
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fill Attempt on CnJteut^lteducUou of Goa—Jvspnldon Poio that City—‘lu Rocorory • 
ifcnni cmjiloycd Ibr comentinf: the Portusiueao Po* or—Conquest of Kalacca*-* Of Ormne- 
Alhvqnerqiio U fupcnieded—Dlse—Extent of PortUEtteoe Doralnloit—Rotnarkablo Sloisoa 
of Piu—Goncial Confodcincy oEalnst the Portnfueao—Dofbatod—Tbclr PecUno—Wan 
with tbo Dnteh—Witli the f/ow Stalo of their Poirer. 

Not ft moment wns lost by (bo Portuguese io followicg out the 
grand objects of naval and commercial enterpriso. An arm ament 
was immediately cquippedf at that time considered truly formid* 
able, and which, consisting of thirteen ships and twelve hundred 
raen, was indeed BufScient to heop the sea against all tho navies 
of the l^ast. The command was not bestowed upon Gama; 
wlicthcr it was that an opposite interest had begun to prevail at 
court, or that Inn conduct in tho former expedition was not con¬ 
sidered as altogether discreet and conciliator}*. On tliis, as on 
every other subject which might Affect the reputation of their 
sovereign, the national writers maintain a profound silence. The 
new admiral was Alvarez Cabral, a person perfectly qualified for 
^ this important undertaking. Ho was accompanied by eight 
Franciscan friars, and, according to Do Barros, was instructed to 
carry fire and sword into every country which should itifuse to 
listen to their preaching. 

On the 8th March 1500, the king repaired to the convent of 
Bethlehem, heard mass, and delivered a consecrated banner to 
Cabral, who then kissed his majesty’s band and embarked. Thg 
asseniblcd multitude beheld tho floet depart next day with sensa^ 
lions of joy, much more general and unmbeed than those with 
which they hud seen Gama set forth on his bolder and more 
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doubtful advcntaro* The passage through the Atlantic was dis* 
tinguished by a brilliant discovery* Standing westward to avoid 
Africa, the admiral found himself unexpectedly in sight of another 
shore, extensive, fertile, finely wooded, and evidently fonning part 
of the continent recently made known by Columbus* This coast 
was that of Brazil, which proved afterwards the brightest jewel 
in the crown of Portugal, continuing to shine after all the otliers 
were dimincd. From thence he steered direct for tho Capo of 
Good Hope, where, during more than two months, he was involved 
m the most frightful tempests, in whicli he lost four of his ships. 
In one of them was the renowned Bartholomew Diaz, who tlius 
perished in those stormy seas which ho had been tho first to 
bravo. Cabral had only three vessels with him when lio doubled 
the Cape, which ho passed without having seen it Like his pre¬ 
decessor, he missed Sofala, though in its vicinity he detained u 
vessel which had been richly laden with gold; but tho crew*, 
prepossessed with the idea that they were about to be attacked 
by pirates, had thrown tlie greater part of it overboard. On 
being assured that no injury would be done to them, nor to any 
other friendly ship, they expressed the deepest regret, and vainly 
implored the Portuguese to use the magical powers which they 
were understood to possess, to bring u£i the treasure again from 
the bottom. The diacov'crcr scarcely stopped at Mozambique, 
but remained some days off Quiloa, which he found a largo and 
ilouriehing port, situated, too, iu a veiy fertile country* The king 
behaved at first w*ith tho utmost cordiality, and consented to hold 
an interview with the stnmger on the water, though he was more 
alarmed than flattered by being saluted with a general discharge 
of artillery* But there soon apjicared aymptoms of that jealousy 
which arises from the difforence of religious creeds ; and hence it 
became manifest that commerce could not be transacted upon any 
liberal or advantageous footing* He therefore set sail for Melind^i, 
where he met with the same agreeable reception which his couu- 
trymen had twice before experienced. Tho king rode over tho 
bowels of a sheep ucwly killed to the edge of tho water, and 
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earnestly solicited a visit from the European oaptaiOf wbo, Low* 
over, firmly declined tbo proffered honour. The latter then left 
the African coast, and, after touching at the island of ADgedive, 
cutno, on the 13tL September, in view of the city of Calicut. 

lie is said to have entertained coDsiderable anxiety in regard 
to the reception that he was likely to experience, after the abrupt 
and somewhat uncourteoua close of the trAnsactions with Gatna in 
tlio former expedition. First appearances, however, were very 
promising. Some of the principal people came out in almadlas, 
or country •boats, with assurances from the xamorin of the most 
friendly diKposition. Cabral then restored the captives carried ofi 
by his predecessor, handsomely dressed, and ready to hear testi* 
mony to their good treatment. Having received an invitation to 
land and visit tlic prince, he expressed an earnest wish to comply 
and also to negotiate a ti'caty of amity aud alliance, only soliciting 
that four persons of distinction, wliom ho named, should bo sent 
us hostages. To this proposal tbo king very slrongly objcclcd, 
UH these were Ilrainius of high and holy character, who could not, 
without profanation, enter a ship, or perform there any of their 
6acred • ceremonies and ablutions. The Portuguese commander, 
however, stood linn, and carried his point Preparations were 
fortlnvith made on shore for bis reception by erecting a gallery, 
which, though not very spacious, was richly bung with cai'^iets 
and curtains of crimson velvet fancifully embroidered. Hero 
Cabrul, having equipped his attendants in the most haiidsouio 
manner, found the monarch ready to receive him. The solo 
clothing of his majesty was a richly •embroidered cloth round the 
middle; but his person presented a most dazzling spectacle, being 
adorned wjtli girdle, bracelets, rings of gold, diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and very large pearls. The interviov was amicable; 
the present, consisting of several vessels of gold and silver, and 
cloths ingeniously wrought, was graciously accepted, and, in re* 
turn, full liberty was conceded to establish a factory in Calicut. 
Meantime the hostages, who on their passage to the ship bad 
shown the deepest alarm aud horror, were struck, on entering, 
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with suck dismay, that they threw themselves into the sea, and 
endeavotxrcd to emra to the boats; but two of them were brought 
back and thrust into close confiDement. This caused such a i)atiic 
on shore, tbnt, even after the admiraVs return, no vessel would 
vonti^ oat to receive them; and these miibrtunatc chiefs remained 
three days on board withoat tasting a morsel of food, and in a 
state of tho most dea<lly conatornation, when nt length, conipas- 
stotiaiing their sufferings, aud even dreading fatal consequences 
from their agitated feelings, hu contrived to land them on an uri- 
frequented part of the coast. 

The intewourse with tho city was opened in n very promising 
manner, and even some of the Moors assumed outwardly tho cha¬ 
racter of friends. It was intimated to Cabral that a very largo 
vessel was passing from Cochin, a hostile city, Imving on board 
a rich cargo, part of which consisted of seven elephants, ono of 
them peculiarly desired by the zatnorin, to wlioin, therefore, ho 
could not do a more acceptable service than to enpturo this 
foi-cigner. Tho European sailor, with less regard to justice tlian 
expediency, directed Duarte Paciicco to perform the exploit with 
a single caravel. This lieutenant, by means of liis cannon, drove 
the sliip before him till it was taken, or, according to Osorio, 
forced into the harbour of Calicut, where it hocamc the prize of 
Iho sovereign. 

But tho pleasure derived from this acquisition did not compen¬ 
sate for the alarm inspired by such a display of Portuguese 
prowess. The first good understanding, accordingly, was soon 
clouded; the Moors used all dieir influence with tho native mer- 
chants to prevent any goods from being sent to tho adventurers, 
who constantly saw zinmerous vessels richly laden taking their 
departure, while they, after a delay of two or tfarce months, had 
made no progress towards obtaining a cargo. They therefore 
laid their complaints before the king, whom they seem to have 
hchl responsible for the conduct of his mercantile subjects. Ife 
doclircd that ho could not prevent such disappointments; that 
ihs Moors wore too shrewd both for him and Lis pcopio; and ono 
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day Laatily observed, that they had better take forcible posseasiou 
of one of their cargoes, provided they paid far it an eqmtable 
price* This hint was very probably thrown out in a fit of impa^ 
tienee, in order to get rid of tlieir remonstrances, without any idea 
of Its being practically adopted* However, Aires Correa, the 
factor, a man of a warm and eager temper, was disposed to receive 
it in its literal sense; while his pretended friends among the 
Moors eagerly urged him not to neglect the royal permission. 
Cabral, on this information being transmitted to him, felt it to be 
a matter of extremo delicacy, and was by no means forward to 
engage in the transaction. Correa, however, sent repeated and 
urgent representations to him, upbraiding his sapineness, and 
almost threatening mutiny. 

The Moors, meantime, began ostentatiously to lade a vessel 
with the richest spices, and fixed an hour for her departure, of 
which they took special care to apprize the Portuguese. The 
admiral, on seeing the ship leave the harbour, allowed himself to 
he overcome by the urgency of his factor and agents, and sent 
Ills boats, which captured it, and proceeded to transfer its precious 
contents to their own ships. The Moslems, who bad long watched 
for this crisis, ran instantly to the king, representing that the 
band of pirates were now seen in their true coloui's, having, in 
defiance of his royal power, commenced their system of robbery. 
Ills majesty, who had either forgotten Ids alleged permission, or 
never meant it to be seriously taken, entered into their views, and 
allowed them to seek redress as they chose. The nairs, and 
other inhabitants of Calicut, having joined them, they pixicecdcd 
in ft united body against the factory. The Portuguese felt so 
perfectly secure that they at first supposed the tumult to he raised 
only in Jest, and hcucc, on ascertaining its hostile purpose, found 
great difficulty in shutting the gates. Correa, with his slender 
froop, forthwith manned tho ivof of the edifice; hut it was a con¬ 
tent of seventy individuals against thousands, who rent tho air 
with thoir erics, and poured in a thick cloud of darts and javelins. 
Siguuls of dia tress were raised to in form Cabral of their situation, 
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who at first sent two boats to reconnoUre, and then all his strength^ 
with ordm to push fall speed to the shore. Meantime the Moors, 
unable to efieet an entrance, brought a large battering engine, 
which overthrew part of the wall, and afforded an Inlet to tlio 
infuriated multitude* The little band of Europeans wore com- 
pletely overpowered. Aires Correa and fifty men were killed; 
the remainder lept into the sea, and swam to the boats. 

Cabral having witnessed this dreadful catas^tropbe, calle<I to* 
gether his officers, and in tlie lieat of the moment dotormined by 
the most decisive measures to avenge their wrongs. Yet, accord^ 
ing to Castanheda, a short pause was allowed to give room to tiio 
aamorin to offer an explanation; hut when, instead of this, tidings 
were brought that he was employed in sharing tlic plunder of the 
factocy, it was resolved no longer to delay a severe retaliation. 
Ten Moorish ships were attacked and token, their cargoes emptied 
Into those of the Portuguese, and tlicir crews made prisoners; tho 
captured vessels were then ranged in a row, set on fire, and cx* 
hibited in full blaze to the citizens of Calicut. The assailants 
next drew their squadron as close as possible (o the shore, ami 
begun a furious discharge of artillery, when they had the satis* 
faction to sec the city on fire in Beveral places, and of being as* 
Bured that a ball liad-nearly struck the king, who hastily fled 
into the country. 

Having thus gratified his resentment, Cabral set sail, and pro¬ 
ceeded southward to Cochin, tho second city on this coast .as well 
for extent as for commercial importance. In those days the pre- 
lijuinary step necessary in all oriental traffic was a negotiation 
with the sovereign. He happened at that juncture to bo in the 
interior, but the admiral had secured as a mediator one Miehncl, 
a yogue or fakir, one of those eastern sages who wander over f he 
country half-naked, smeared with cow-dung, and abjuring all the 
decencies and accommodations of social life. This lioly but un** 
couth znessenger proved completely successful. The king, an 
oppressed and reluctant vassal of Calicut, saw, in tho commerce 
and alliance of these powerful strangers, the means of delivcraTu*^ 
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from this yoke, and of raising himself to an eqnali^ of eplendoor 
nnd independence^ He even hastened to the city, and^ave them 
an andience, which passed most satisfactorily, though the Portu* 
guese saw nothing of that profuse wealth which had dazzled them 
in the person and court of the zomorim Tlie city, compared to 
Calicut, did not exhibit the same busy and crowded scene: there 
was, however, a great abundance of peppen the commodity chiefly 
valued by the Europeans, and a cargo was obtained with tbe 
utmost facility. When they were ready for sea, tidings came 
that the ruler of Calicut had sent against them sixty sail, of which 
eighteen were very largo vessels* Cabral went out with the 
solution to give them battle, without much dread of the result; 
but, as a favourable wind sprung up, he considered that even a 
victory could bo of no benefit to bis country, and that he should 
more completely realize the object of his expedition by carry¬ 
ing ])oni6 tbe cargoes with which he had laden bis vessels. Ilo 
touched at Cananore, and met a reception, if possible, still more 
friendly than at Cochin; afterwards, steering round the Cape, he 
reached Lisbon on the Slst July 150L 

But, before his arrival, tlic king had sent out three additional 
ships and a caravel, under Juan do Nueva, to reinforce his squa¬ 
dron*, This officer was steering directly for Calicut, but fortu- 
natcly found at Sau Bias, on the coast of Africa, a letter detailing 
the tragic and hostile proceedings which Lad taken placo, and 
advising him to proceed at once to Cochin. lie followed this 
course, and was well received, though the Moors here also suc¬ 
ceeded in raising some obstacles to European traffic. The zaraorin, 
on learning the arrival of the new admiral, sent a fleet to attack 
him; but it was beaten off with such vigour as induced the Indian 
monarch to make overtures for accommodation, to which Nueva 
did not, in the first instance, think fit to listen. 

^ Meantime Cabral had entered tbe capital, where the narrative 
of his disasters, and of the deadly hostility which he had encoun¬ 
tered, excited a deep interest Not only the individuals who from 
the first had opposed those distant and perilous enterprises, but 
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even bozm who hsd supported Gama in Lis early career, con- 
udered the tmdertaking as having now assumed a very critical 
aspect. As long as the object was confined to cstablbhiog fac¬ 
tories, alliances, and purchasing valuable cargoes, such 

expeditions had promised to augment without hazard the splen¬ 
dour of the monarchy and the national wealth; but now when a 
migh^ war was to be waged against a monarch situated at the 
opposite extremity of the globe, in a burning and pestilential 
climate, &e resources of a small kingdom would too probably, 

The king, 

however, remained unmoved by these arguments. Inspired, as 
usual in that age, by a mixture of religions and ambitious motives, 
he trusted in the papal grant which hod conferred on Portugal 
the dominion of all the eastern regions discovered hy her fleets, 
and deemed it both a right and a duty to take possession of the 
inheritance of these proscribed nations. Descending to views of 
a more ordinary policy, he rctle'Cted« that agunst the hostile dis¬ 
position of Calicut the friendship of the potent kings of Cochin 
and Cananorc would be a powerful counterpoise. In sliort, he 
was fired with the ambition of founding an eastern empire; and, 
accordingly, instead of being intimidated hy these tidings of tem¬ 
porary reverse, chose at this very moment to assumo the lofty 
title of ** Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, and Comincrco of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India.’* To make good Huch high 
pretensions an armament was fitted out, much larger than had yet 
been sent into the Eastern Seas. The,main fleet, amounting to 
fificen saO, was ordered to support tlie factories of Cochin and 
Cananorc; while another squadron of five vessels was dirccied to 
assume a station at the mouth of the Ecd Sea, with the view of 
excluding the hostile Moors from any communication with the 
coast of Malabar. The command of the fleet was oficred to Cabral, 
and that of the squadron to Vicente Sodre; but the former no!^ 
brooking a divided power, Vasco de Gama was again invested 
wHh the direction of the expedition. 

This officer, in his progress round Africa, touched for the first 


they thought, be vainly exhausted in the attempt. 
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time at Sofala, where be formed a treaty of alliance and coin- 
jiierce. At Qoiloa be assumed a higher tone^ andj in resentment 
of the inhospitable treatment inflicted on Cabral^ extorted from the 
king a promise of submission and tribute. Approaching the 
coast of Arabia, he captured a large Moorish yessel; when, we 
regret to add, he stained all the glory of his discoTeries by the 
most savage cruelty, and in the excess of bis anger outdid the 
crimes which he camo to avenge. Having first plundered the 
vessel, and shut up all the crew in the hold, ho set it on firo. He 
then made for the coast of India, touched at Canaaore, and thence 
proceeded to Calicut Here a negotiation was opened, to demand 
redress for the injuries sustained by his predecessor. Conceiving 
that the transaction wok sludiously protracted by the authorities, 
he collected fifty natives from the several vessels which ho had 
captured, and, with an hour-glass in liU hand, assured the mes¬ 
senger, that unless he rec^dved satisfaction before the sand was 
run, all tlieir lives would bo forfeited. Tbe time having elapsed 
without obtaining a reply, he fulfilled bis savage threat; adding 
to its horror by cutting off tbe hands and feet of the victims, 
which he sent on shore. Having then for some time poured a 
destructive fire upon the cit^', ho sailed to Cochin, where he was 
received with the accustomed cordiality. Soon afterw'ards, how¬ 
ever, a message was brought from the siamorin, by a Bramin of 
venerable age and aspect, as well as of the most consummate 
address, who began by making inquiries respecting the Christiau 
religion, for which he professed great admiration, and even feigne<l 
a disposition to embrace it He then assured Gama of bis 
master's anxious wish to renew his friendship with the Portuguese, 
and to make ample reparation for tbe wrongs they had sufifered; 
in short, he wrought so artfully upon the admiral, as to prevail 
upon him to go to Calicut in a single ship to confer with tho 
^aniorin. But when he arrived at that port, instead of being 
^admitted to tbe expected meeting, be found himself, as might have 
been anticipated, surrounded by thirty-four proas of the enemy, 
yrho considered him their certain victim. In this extremity, bow- 
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ever, he acted with the utmost promptitude and vigour; for, baring 
cut his cable, he made fall and being supported by Yicente 
Sodre, extricated himself without loss from this imminent peril. 
He then sM out upon a cmise) in the course of which he captured 
several valuable ships, particularly one in which was a most 
magnificent idol, adorned with a vesture of beaten gold and eyes of 
emerald. Atler tonching at Cananore, and leaving Sodre with his 
squadron to blockade tho Red Sea, the admiral took bis departure 
for Portugal. 

In this last step Oama does not seem to have duly considered 
the interests .'ind safety of his Indian ally. The zamorin, as soon 
as he saw the Portuguese force removed, thought the time was 
oomc for avenging himself on bis refractory vassal the King of 
Cochin, through whom this foreign enemy bad obtained a fixed 
establishment on the coast of Malabar, lie at first represented 
his preparntions as intended only against the Europeans; but, 
having mustered a laigc army, he directed his march upon Cochin, 
with a pcreniptoiy. demand that the sovereign should at once dis¬ 
solve connexion wkli this new people, and deliver up all the 
jnemberf: of their factory left in his capital. Considerable agita¬ 
tion pervaded the royal councils; a general alarm was spread 
among the people; and many of his majesty^s steadiest advisers 
were of opinion, that lie would in vmn attempt to make head 
against so mighty an invader. But he himself remained firm, 
determiniDg to brave every peril in maintenance of tho Portuguese 
alliance. His troops, however, unable to withstand the immense 
force of the enemy, were driven from post to post; his allies, and 
even his great lords, deserted him; smd at length he had no hope 
Idl but that of being able, with a chosen band, to defend a strong 
passage leading to his chief city. The zamorin, flushed witJi 
victory, rushed on to the assault; and the Cochinese troops, after 
a very gallant resistance, in which three princes of the blood feN, 
w^ fel'ced to give way. The death of Narmuhin, noxt heir to 
the crown and a youth of distinguished gallantry, struck the 
deepest despondence into the minds of the people; inspiring them 
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at tlio same time with onboaaded rage against the stfangersy who, 
through the king’s obstiiiaie attfl'chment to them, had inrolred the 
nation in such dreadful calamities* But the monarch stiU adhered 
to his allies; and to prerent them from being tom to pieces, he con- 
ducted thorn everywhere in his own train. Being at length obliged 
to abandon Cochin he took refuge in the island of Vipeen, which, 
from its natural strength as well as from being invested with a 
sacred character, afforded a temporary security. It would not, 
however, have long availed, had be not been relieved by the ar* 
rival of ample snccours from Europe. 

Emanuel was determined to maintun the fooling which be had 
acquired in the eastern world; and having secured at Cochin a 
fixed point where he might land and concentrate his troops, he 
flospatchcd his reinforcements, no longer in one united fleet, but 
by RucccHsivo detachments. Three expeditions were equipped, one 
under Alphonso Albuquerque, the future conqueror of the East; 
another under Francisco Albuquerque; and a third under Antonio 
Saldanha. Francisco arrived first on the coast of Arabia, and col- 
Iccted there the remains of the squadron formerly commanded by 
Vicente Sodre, who, neglecting the safety of the King of Cochin, 
had engaged in a general piracy, and at length perisLed in a 
violent storm) The Fortuguoso admiral then sailed to the succour 
of that resolute monarch, whom, as we have already suggested, he 
found in the Isle of Vipeen, reduced to the last extremity. He 
wMS balled as a deliverer, and the troops of the z amor in almost 
imincdiately evacuated the city. Having reinstated tlie king, 
he farther undertook, on the arrival of Alphonso, expeditions into 
the interior, and even into the dominions of the enemy. On 
several occasions, however, they w'cre surrounded by greatly 
Buperior numbers, and with difficulty escaped. The sovereign of 
('all cut then made overtures for peace, which was granted on con- 
edition that full satisfaction should be given for the previous 
outrages; that a large quantity of pepper should be delivered; 
and that the city should be completely opened to Portuguese com¬ 
merce* Soon after Fernando Correa had an unfortunate encounter 
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with oae of hu sliips, which he took and carried into Cochio. 
Osorio lepreseoto Alphonso as acting in the most unjust manner, 
by refusing all redress or compensation; while, according to De 
Barroe, the zamorm merely caught at this incident as a pretext 
for dissolving a treaty concluded with the mere view of gaining 
time, The two Albuquerqnes, on perceiving this hostile disposi¬ 
tion, sailed to Calient, and endeavoured to intimidate the monarch 
into a renewal of the engagement, but without success. They 
then, very unaccountably it would seem, set sail for Europe, leaving 
the capital of their ally guarded ouly by a few hundred men under 
Duarte Pacheco. 

The zamorin, seeing Cochiu left thus defenceless, determined to 
make a grand cflbrt to crush his rebellious vassal and extirpate 
that bated race, who, through him, were every day obtaining a 
firmer footing on the Indian shores. AH bis naira wore suminooud; 
his allies and dependent princes were called into the field; the 
Moors oagerly forw'ardcd the equipmeut of Uic expedition; while 
two Milanese deserters taught him to ca.^t brass cannon, and to 
introduce other European improvements. According to report 
fifty thousand incu assemblul, and began tlicir march upon 
Cochiu. The rumour of tlicsc mighty preparations bliook the 
fidelity of many of Uic chiefs. Several stole off to join the invader; 
others, especially the Moslinns, fonned plots to aid him whem he 
should arrive; and a general panic spread even among the well 
affected. Attached as the king was to the Portuguese, his courages 
failed ; he expressed to Pacheco Iris fear that every attempt at rc- 
biBtunce was now vain, and that no choice was left but of uncou- 
ditioual suburissiuii; yet assuring him tliat care would bo taken 
to bccure his safe retreat. The European replied in a tone of 
lofty indignation, giving vent to his astonishment that the king 
should doubt whether his countiymen would fulfil their promise of 
defending him; and declaring, at the same time, with the fullobt* 
confidence, that his little hand, aided by the forces of Cochin, 
would bring the war to a triumphant issue. The monarch’s 
0pirits.'revive(l; and, confiding in these assurances, be placed all 
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his resources, and ilie whole conduct of the campaign, in the 
hands of Pacheco. That chie^ perhaps the ablest and wisest of 
the Portuguese officers, began to prepare with the utmost actmtj 
to meet this imminent danger. He proclaimed the severest penaU 
ties against deserters, guarded all the passages by which they 
might escape, and having detected five Moors while making the 
attempt, he carried them on board with the avowed intention of 
putting them to death. The king made earnest intercession for 
thoir deliverance, which Pacheco resolutely refused, and even 
announced their doom as fixed; yet he only kept them in close and 
secret custody, that, after the crisis should have passed, he might 
agreeably surprise the sovereign and their friends by their re* 
appearance. He began also to act on the offensive, making various 
incursions into the enemy’s territory; and his return from thence 
laden with booty wonderfully revived the spirits of bis adherents. 

The j^amoi'in, meantime, with bis mighty host in full array, 
was bearing down upon Cochtm That city possessed a very 
<I(^fen8ibIe position, as it could only be approached across a number 
of islands separated from the continent by narrow channels. But 
these channels wero passable by fords, to defend which became 
tlic main object of the Portuguese. The invader, supported by a 
fleet of 160 vessels, marched towards one of these shallow^ at a 
]ilaco where his squadron bad room to act. They immediately 
began an attack upon four European harks, and at the same time 
the whole army attempted to pass over. Pacheco awaited the 
onset with 400 of his countrymen and 500 chosen troops of 
(Cochin. The latter, however, as soou as they saw the mighty 
host in glittering armour advancing with loud shouts into the 
water, fled at full speed, leaving only their two chiefs, whom 
Pacheco detained, tliat they might be witnesses of European 
valour. The first attack was made by the fleet, of which the 
proas covered the sea; yet bis little squadron kept up a fire so 
well directed, tliat nil the ships which approached were either 
sunk or dispersed. The hardest conflict waa with twenty, which 
were bound together by an ii'on chain; but Pscbeco, by a well- 
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aimed discharge from a large cannon^ eat the cbala in two, and 
they were ecatiered like the others. The laud army, meantime, 
were inakiog furious efibrts to pass the ford, darkening the air 
with their javelins, which they discharged fn>m a huge turret 
with powerful effect* The attack was continued so long, that the 
Portugoese were nearly overpowered with fatigue; yet their little 
band maintained their ground so firmly, and kept up so destractive 
a fire, that the enemy was finally beaten o£ Of the defenders a 
few were wounded, but not a single man killed; while more than 
a thousand of their opponents were believed to have fallen* 

Thh aamorin, most deeply mortified by this issue, determined to 
malce another grand oSort lie aogmented his fieet to upwards 
of two hundred vessels, and put 15,000 troops on board, design¬ 
ing to make a combined naval and military attack* Paoboco, on 
seeing this armament approach, ordered his men not lo move till 
the enemy should come up, when be opened a tremendous fire, which 
struck them with each amazement, that, iu sptto of the utmost 
exertions on the part of their leaders, the whole betook themselves 
to a shamefnl flight Repeated attempts, always with the same 
result, were made on successive days by the Indian sovereign. 
On the last occasion the Portuguese were rather hard pressed, and 
safiered some loss; but the casualties on the other side were also 
greater than ever, aud sickness having broken out in his army, he 
renounced all hopes of success, and returned to Calicut* 

These advantages may be considered as having laid the futinda- 
tion of European empiro in India. It hence became manifest, 
that the innumerable maltitude of tho native people, and the vast 
armies which they brought into the field, would not avail cither 
for conquest or defence, and tliat a handful of disciplined warriors 
possessed an irrcsisdble superiority over the countless hosts of 
Asia. Pacheco pointed out the road of victory to Albuquerque, 
by the brilliancy and extent of whose exj>loIts his own name w'us 
afterwards ecUpsed; yet, with inferior means, Iio commanded 
more unifbim success, and was perhaps superior to him in wisduui 
aa well as in bomanity. He was ut length superseded 
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by Lope Soares, who wived whh a fleet and army &om Vottixgol, 
but who treated with zuerited distiEcUon, and on th<dr retuni 
home loaded his character with the highest oomcaeodatioas. la 
his seal for the public service he had neglected his private fortune, 
which the king gave him an opportunity of r^ieving by appoint^ 
ing him 'Governor of El Mina, the chief settlement on the coast 
of Africa. Here, however, a violent faction was raised against 
him; he was sent home in chains, and kept long in confinement; 
and though at last honourably acquitted, died without receiving 
the rewards due to bis signal merits. 

Soarez, on reaching the coast of India, was immediately waited 
on by a Moor called Coje ficqui, accompanied by a Portuguese 
who had been a 

of peace from the zamorin, who offered to release all the prisoners, 
and to grant every commercial privilege the admiral could desire. 
This chief appears to have been now in earnest, and Lope agreed 
to steer for Calicut, whence a ship brought out to him a supply 
of provisions with several of the principal cupiivus, who were 

• The treaty seemed to bu 
the most favoorable train, when*tbo Europeans added a condition, 
that the Milanese who iiod assisted the zainorin in the late war 
should be delivered up. The Moorish negotiator replied, that an 
article which so deeply affected his master’s honour could not be 
concluded without special reference to liimself; for which purpose 
a certain delay was craved, as ho was then at sorsc distance in 
the interior. But Soarez, with that overbearing ijiupor to which 
his countrymen were too prone, demanded immediate assent; and 
this bring withheld, he opened a fire upon the city, and reduced 
a great part of it to ashes. He then sailed for Cochin, the king 
of which earnestly pressed him to destroy Crauganorc, a frontier 
town strongly attached to the zamorin. He found this a some* 
what difficult task; however, after an obstinate contest, he took 
the place, burned it, and carried the fleet in triumph to his head 
establishment. Having afterwards destroyed a considerablo squa* 
dron stationed at Panane, he returned to Europe. 


delivered unconditloually 


proceeding in 



captive at Calicut. They brought overtures 
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Id 1505, tlie King of Portugal sent out a large fleet under 
Franiufico Almeyda, who bore for the first time the pompous title 
of Viceroy of India. Having spent some time in establishing the 
dominion of his flag over Eastern Africa, be sailed across to 
Malabar. In resentment for some acts of piracy, he attacked 
Onor, and obtained temporary possession of that place; but the 
enemy came down in such vast numbers, that he was soon obliged 
to re* embark. However, as they had sufierod severely, and as 
bis strength was still formidable, they were induced to gfknt his 
demands. He was soon afterwards flattered by the arrival of an 
embassy from tlie King of Narsioga, a mighty Mohammedan 
potentate, whose capital, Bisnagar, was justly described as far sur¬ 
passing in magnificence the greatest of the maritime cities. The 
unrivalled splendour of the gems which they brought os presents 
bore atnple testimony to the wealth of their master. They carried 
a most courteous message from this great sovereign, who even 
offered to bestow in marriage on John, the yoimg prince of Por¬ 
tugal, his daughter, a virgin of exquisite beauty. What reply 
was made respecting the lady, historians have not recorded; but 
Almeyda's answer showed a disposition to cultivate a friendly 
intercourse with the monarch himself. 

On repairing to Cochin, he found a remarkable change. Tri* 
nmpara, the old and faithful friend of the Portuguese, was now a 
fakir, living on iierbs, clothed in tatters, renouncing the world, 
and entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the mysterious 
essence of Brahma,—a transformation of which the West has pre¬ 
sented onl}’‘ one signal example, but winch is much less foreign 
U) oriental ideas. Anxious as lie was to show every mark of 
I'espect to tliiH benevolent devotee, it would have been supcriluous 
to boHtow bis rich ])rcscnts on one who had bidden adieu for ever 
to the earth and all its concerns, lie tendered them to his 
nephesr, NambcadiiQ, wlio, by the law of nair succession, had 
already ascended hia uncle’s throne. Meantime Coulan, a port 
frequented on account of the abundance of excellent pepper whicli 
it j||K>rded; had become the scene of a dreadful tragedy. Home, 
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wboni Almcyda htd fitationed th^re, finding it difficult to make 
up bia cargOf determined upon using the most violent meana for 
effecting bis object* Ho caused all the Moorish ships to be dls^ 
mantled, and would not allow them to take on board a pound of 
the spice till the Portuguese bad completed their lading. This 
outrageous prohibition was as annoying to the natives as to the 
Moors; and the former were easily induced to join in a scheme of 
revenge. They assemblei in vast nombers, and attacked the 
aggressors, who, amounting to no more than thirteen, tied to a 
chapel dedicated to the Yirgim The mob soon surrounded this 
sanctuary; but not being able to force an entrance, they brought 
a quantity of wood, and succeeding in setting fire to it, they de¬ 
stroyed the edifice with all who were in it Almeyda censured and 
oven degraded Iloino, who, however, had left the place before 
this crisis; yet, deeming it not the less necessary to inflict a memor¬ 
able chastiseoient on the Coulanitcs, be sent an armament under 
Ills son Lorenzo, who destroyed a part of their fleet. 

The viceroy now found himself exposed to a danger of the first 
magnitude, and which threatened to shake the very foundation of 
1 Portuguese ascendency. The Sultan of Cairo, inflamed at once 
by that bigoted zeal with which the Mohammedan creed inspires its 
votaries, and by tho injuries which his vessels had sustained from 
European pirates, fitted out a large fleet, and sent it under the 
command of Mir Ilocem, to the coast of India, to extirpate that 
infidel race who were extending conquest and devastation over all 
the Eastern Seas. At the time he received intelligence that this 
flotilla was under sail, a considerable part of his squadron was 
still out under Lorenzo, to whom he sent instructions to attack the 
enemy before they coiild arri\'C on the coast and be joined by any 
of tho native princes. I'hc young adnilrnl, who had anchored off 
the port of Obaul, was busily preparing to execute his father’s 
directions when the Egyptians were seen approaching the harbour. 
'I'he enemy, having a favourable wind and tide, entered the river, 
and at once drew' up their ships in order of battle. ' The Portu¬ 
guese fouglit for two days mth the most desperate valour, not only 
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keeping op a constant oannonade, but boarding and capturing 
serenl of tbe Soltao's galfejs; and Lorenzo was only prevented 
by an adreree ourreot from taking tbe commander's ship. But 
M the second morning Mir Hooem was reLoforced by Malik Az, 
the vicer^ of Bin. At the end of that bloody day the squadron 
under the son of Almeyda was dreadfully shattered; the principal 
officers, including the gallant leader himself were wounded; and 
the force of the enemy was so immensely superior, as to leave no 
hope of a successful resistanoe. It was determined, in a council 
of war, to take advantage of a favourable tide, and proceed out to 
sea* This movement having been commenced at midnight, was 
going on successfiilly, when, by a fearful mischance, the ship in 
which Lorenzo himself sailed ran foul of some fishing-stakes* 
Pelagio Sousa, who commanded the nearest galley, fastened a 
rope, and, plying all hie oars, endeavoured to tow her off, but in 
vain. Meantime the whole of the enemy’s fleet, having discovered 
what was going on, pressed close behind. Sousa’s men, appre¬ 
hending that they would be involved in the late of the vessel to 
which they were attached, basely cut the rope, when their ship 
was irresistibly borne out to sea by the current, leaving the admi¬ 
ral to contend alone wdtb bis numerous pursuers. lie was now 
entreated to enter a boat, in which he might still Lave easily 
regained the fleet; but the brave and high-spirited youth declared 
his fixed determination not to abandon his crow in this extremity, 
bat to share their fata whatever it might Ik\ Ue hod not yet lost 
all hope that, by prodigious exertions of valour, he might Iiold out 
till the advancing tide should float bis ship. IJe drew up his 
hundred men, of whom seventy were wounded, with such skill, 
that the enemy durst not attempt to board. They merely col¬ 
lected their vessels round him, and o])ened a tremendous fire, 
which wrapped the combatants in a cloud of flame and smoke. 
Lorenzo having received a ball in the tbigli, which I'cndcred him 
unable to move, caused himself to be lathed to llie umst, whence 
he continued to direct and cheer his men. At length another 
struck him in the breast; he fell down and expired, fc^ljll 
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Hxe mw resiBted three sucoesBive Attempts to boar^l, till Malik 
a priuce equally distinguished &r bravery and humanity, 
prevailed on the twenty survivors, all of whom were wounded, 
to surrender, and treated them with the most tender care and 
sympathy. De Barros adds, that he wrote a letter to Alm^da, 
deeply condoling with him on the death of bis son, whose valour 
had commanded his warmest admiration. 

It was a most painful task to communicate to the governor the 
loss of his only son, cut off in the midst of such a high and hope¬ 
ful career. He recdved the tidings with fortitude and jnety, 
declaring that he had much less d^tred for the youth long life 
than a distinguished character. Gratified in this point, and trusting 
that be was now enjoying the reward of bis excellent conduct, he 
did not feel any cause to mourn. Meantime, however, ho was 
eagerly preparing to avenge Lis death, and that too, we are sony 
to add, in a temper ill accordant with the meek spirit of the faith 
which he had just professed. He had got ready a fieet of nineteen 
ships, having on board an army portly Portuguese, partly natives 
of Cochin, and was about to sail, when bis path was crossed by a 
most unexpected ovont. 

In the year 150G, Alpbonso Albuquerque was despatched with 
a large i*einforcetncat to the fleet now in India. He went out 
burning with hope, and big with vast schemes of ambition, aspiring 
to the reputation of spreodiug the Portuguese sway over all the 
East. Having sailed first to Arabia, he reduced Coriat, Muscat, 
. and other important cities on that coast. He then attacked the 
celebrated kingdom of Ormuz, and, after several dreadful combats 
by sea and land, had so far succeeded as to impose a treaty which 
rendered its king tributary, and was erecting a fort that would 
have commanded the city, when the treacherous desertion of three 
of his officers compelled him for the present to relinquish the 
fruit of his victories. Almeyda, who was friendly to moderate 
fneasurcs, and averse to schemes of conquest, had sent a disavowal 
of these violent and ambitious aasaulta. But what was bis 
astonishment when Albuquerque arrived at Cochin^ and presented 
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a connuUsioii constitutiDg biroself Governor* general of India* To 
be thus checked in an nndertakmg to which he was impelled by 
such powerful motives was more than he could endure. Finding 
that his principal officers, by whom he was idolized, were ready 
to support him even in resistance to the royal will, he told his 
sncccBSor that, under present circumstances, it was impossible to 
carry the order into effect, and more especially until, by vanquish¬ 
ing the Egyptian fleet, he had avenged his son’s death. The 
other nulled indignantly, and not without reason, that the king’s 
mandate was imperative and unconditional, and that any delay in 
obeying it was equivalent to setting the royal authority at open 
defiance. The former adhered to bis resolution, and even, on 
polile pretences, declined allowing to his successor any share in 
the expedition, who retired in disgust to Cochin. 

Almeyda now sailed to attack the enemy; hut on his way 
having learned that Dabul, one of the greatest commercial esta¬ 
blishments on tliis coast, had embraced with zeal tlie Egyptian 
cause, he determined to turn aside and reduce it. This station 
was very strongly defended, not only by n trench and palisade, 
but by a fort with powerful batteries, to disembark in the face of 
which appeared h very perilous enterprise. The Portuguese 
commander, however, caused the ships to be drawn up in a line 
facing the shore, then ordered his troops to enter the boats, and 
push full speed towards the land. Thoy followed his directious 
with (mthusiasm, and even w'ilh rapture leaped on shore, striving 
w hich should be foremost, and prcsse.d on to the rampart. By this * 
rapid and skilful inovenient tlie artillery pointed against the 
ships, having a somewhat high range, passed over tho heads of 
the advancing soldiers, who without any annoyance reached tho 
gates. They could then advance only by, three narrow passages 
between the city and the beach, each stoutly defended by largo 
bauds of armed citizens. The. contest was dreadful; the piles of 
dead formed a barrier more formidable than even the palisade; 
and the assailants thronging behind impeded each other. A Imeyda, 
perceiving these obstacles, ordered Vasco Pereyrn to penetrate by 
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acothsr passage less open but also less diligently guarded^ by 
which he entered the dty^ and soon placed it in possessiou of the 
Portuguese* The conqueror gave it up to plunder; and his 
followers^ it is reluctantly admitted, stained their glory by inex* 
pressible cruelties* The streets streamed with blood, and the 
parent besought in vain fur the life of his child* The distracted 
multitudes fled in crowds to the great mosque, but soon finding 
that no place was sacred in the eyes of their enemies, hastened ' 
through the opposite gates, and sought refuge in the cares of the 
neighbouring mountain* The commander took up his quarters in 
tho boly edifice; but confusion still reigned through the city, and 
in the morning an alarm was given that a fire bad broken out in 
the eastern quarter. The flames spread rapidly thi'ough the light 
fabrics of timber; and the sparks flying from roof to roof, street 
afier street was enveloped in tho conflagratiou. Almeyda and liis 
officers fled before it; and in a few hours there remained of this 
magnificent city only a pile of smoking wood aud ashes. Tho 
fire also reached the shipping, which was entirely consumed, and 
even the Portuguese vessels were in danger. According to Osorio 
and other historians, this conflagration was ordered by the admiral 
himself, as ilie only means of withdrawing bi^ men from plunder, 
and preventing an cntii*o loss of discipliuc; but De Barros men¬ 
tions this only as a rumour, and it certainly appears somewhat 
improbable* 

Pi^om this disgraceful triumph Uic \iclor hubtened to his main 
.object of 

Overtures of peace were received, but being considered, apparently 
with little reason, as insidious, they obtained no notice. The 
enemy's squadrons were strongly [lostcd in the harbour of Diu, 
where Malik Az advised his ally to await the onset; but the im* 
petuous spirit of Mir Ilocein iinpcUed Lira to leave the harbour, 
keeping, however, so near the shore as to be supported by a chun 
of batteries. Tho large vessels were linked two and two, and de¬ 
fended against boarding by a sloping network of strong rope* 
Tlic Portuguese, notwithstanding, advanced to the attack with tho 


attacking tbo combined fleets in tbe Gulf of Cambay* 
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utmost intrepiditj} $axd Vasco Peroyra, the hero of the fleet, 
undertoc^ to bear down upon the emir bimself* The enemy 
opened a terriUe fire, one discharge of which killed ten of his 
men* Undismayed by this Ices, he was soon on board of their 
ship; where, haring for a moment lifted his helmet, a ball pierced 
his throat and he expired. Tarora with bis followers had mounted 
the network, when, part of it breaking, they fell down upon the 
deck: still, notwithstanding this accident, the Egyptians were at 
length all either killed or forced to quit the vesseL Pedro Cam 
also attacked another ship, and before the grappling-irons could 
be fixed, tbirty-dgbt of his sailors were on the net-work; but 
while they wore unfortunately entangled in it, his head was struck 
off, and they themselves could not use their weapons with free¬ 
dom; yet, being seasonably supported by another party, they 
rallied and in the end subdued the crew* In fine, all the large 
vessels were either sunk or taken; the rcTnaindor, discomfited and 
shattered, retreated far up the river, where the victors could not 
follow. The captured ships were found to contain ample booty, the 
whole of whidi Almcyda divided among bis people. 

After this signal defeat, Malik Az sent to treat for peace. The 
conqueror assumed at fi4*st a very high tone, demanding Mir 
Hoeem, the invetcrato enemy of the Christian name, should he 
delivered into his bands. The Cambay an prince, with that lofty 
HCDse of honour which bad alw.*iys distinguished him, declared 
that such treatment of a firm and faithful ally was altogether 
inadmissible, and he could only engage to restore unconditionally . 
all the European captives. With this Almeyda, after such a dear- 
bonght victory, tljonglit it expedient to be satisfied. We grieve 
to add that, inspired by a feeling very different from that of his 
antagonist, on arriving off the port of Cananore, ho disgraced his 
cause by a general massacre of the prisoners. It is lamentable 
to reflect that a commander, who had previously gained some 
reputation for clemency, should have been stimulated to such 
actions 1|F grief for the death of a son, who had fallen in open and 
honour^Ic battle against a generous foe. 
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On hiB return to Coeluj!^ he wee again sommonedl by Albu¬ 
querque to yield up the command assigned by the soTercign to 
bimsdf; but, encouraged by his partisans, be still held the reignB 
of power, and eren vent so far as to place his riral under a 
nominal arrest At this jonctnre, hoveTcr, arrired Fernando 
Coutinho, a nobleman of high character, with fifteen ships and a 
considerable body of troops* This officer immediately undertook 
to mediate between the contending parties, and, by representing 
to Almeyda how very irregular the coarse was into which he had 
been betrayed, persuaded bim amicably to resign tbe Tieeroyalty. 
Having made this sacrifice to duty, he set sail for Portugal* In 
passing along the southern coast of Africa, his men inrolTcd 
tbemselTes in a scuffle with a band of Hottentots, when he has¬ 
tened to thoir aid with a party nearly unarmed, and fall of con* 
tempt for this rude and almost savage enemy. These barbarians, 
however, swift aod fearless, made so terrible an onset, that 
Almeyda, deserted by his troops, was mortally wounded with a 
javelin in tbe neck, and fell* The Portuguese writers lament it 
ns a singular caprice of fate, that this illustrious commander, who 
had fought in all the Indian Seas, and had vanquished the 
inightiest warriors of the East, should perish thus miserably on 
an unknown shore, in a contest with a handful of naked and de¬ 
formed wretches scarcely entitled to the name of men. 

Albuquerque now determined not to lose a moment in entering 
on bis vast schoraes of conquest* The first object of attack was 
Calicut, the chief seat of a power which had the most resolutely 
opposed his countrymen. Coutinho, who was about to return to 
Portugal, insisted upon being allowed to take the lead upon this 
occasion, which his rank, and the friendship that sabsisted between 
them, made it impossible for him to refuse. The fleet arrived on 
the 2d January 1510 in &ont of Calicut; but as the city could 
only be approached by narrow avenues through thick woods, in 
which tho whole army had not room to act, it was arranged that 
the two commanders should advasKO in separate divisions. Albu¬ 
querque's party scarcely slept, so much were they excited by the 
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joyful aad eager anticipattoQ of lan^g; and as soon as day 
dawned) they could no longer be restrained, but sprung on shore, 
and rushed against a fortified palace, which was to be the first 
object of assault A few minutes placed it in their possession; and 
Coutinho, whoso inarch had been delayed by several accidents, 
camo up and found the priae w'on. He burst into a torrent of 
invective against the viceroy for having anticipated him contrary 
to faith and agreement, declaring that he should not be so cheated 
in regard to the attack on the principal palace, which stood on the 
other side of the eity« Albuquerque attempted to explain, and 
besought him not to advance without having secured a retreat; 
but the other would not listen either to advice or remonstrance. 
He forced his way with impetuous valour through the Bircets of 
Calicut, and reached the royal residence, w inch, as is common in 
the East, formed a little town surrounded by a wall, and was the 
only regular fortification in the city. It wus, besides, defended 
by (ho tiiuin strength of the army; but uulhing could arrest 
Coutinho, who scun forced open the gates, and rcndci'cd himself 
master of the whole enclosure. Hecniing his victory already 
complete and secure, he allowed his men full license to plunder, 
and, repairing himself to the regal balls, sought rc^t and i*cfi'csh' 
ment after the toils of the battle. The Indians had been surprise^l, 
but were not dismayed; perhaps they had allowed Coutinho to 
advance so far, with tho view of drawing him into a trap. Thu 
chief nair uttered a cry wiiicfa, repeated from mouth to mouth to 
the distance of several miles, drew quickly around him tliirly 
thousand men well armed, and determined to conquer or die* 
They fell first upon Albuquerque, who with his troops occupied 
the city, maintaining a communicadon with the fleet. He found 
himself wholly unprepared to sustain this attack. The Indians, 
occupying the roofs and all the most advantageoos coverts, poured 
upon the Portuguese a continued shower of darts; while they, 
entangled in narrow lanes and avennes, could neither advance nor 
recode. Their chief, after sedng some of his bravest men fall, 
had no resource but to set fire to this part of the city; when the 
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enemy, being die^pei^^ by the fUtnes, the Etiropeans, taking ad¬ 
vantage of tbo confusion, made a rapid retreat, and reached the 
8hipB» Coutinho meantime received repeated warnings of the 
alarming state of affairs; but accare in fancied triumph, and 
viewing the natives with 6sed contempt, he shut bis cars to all 
intimations of perih Soon, however, when his colleague had 
given way, and the whole force of the enemy was turned against 
bimBelf, the danger became too pressing to be any longer over* 
looked* Ho then sprung to the head of his troops, and fought 
like a lion* The palace was set on ffro; and his men, completely 
surrounded by a vast army, in a disadvantageous position, sought 
rmly to cut their way through to the ships* In this disastrous 
day Coutinho himself f<dl; and, in endeavouring to defend him, 
Vnsco Sylveira, and other chiefs of the noblest families in Por¬ 
tugal, shared bis fate. Dc Barros reckons that^ out of 1600, 
eighty were killed and 300 wounded. Albuquerque, stunned by 
repeated blown, remained for some lime appanmtly de.id; but he. 
was carried off by his followers, and conveyed to Cochin, whore 
he slowly gained strength. 

This inauspicious couimcucement in no degive cooled the ardour 
of the viceroy. Scarcely had he recovered from his wounds* 
when he resumed his boldest schetne.'^ of conquest; and thougli 
he no longer ventured to attack the nietropolia of the zamorin, h<5 
still wished to gain some great city which his countrymen might 
estnblisli as their capital, where he might safely moor his fleets, 
and thence realize his plans of victory and colonization. Timoia* 
an Indian pirate, Iho trusty friend of the Portuguese, drew hia 
attention to Goa. This town situated upon an island twenty- 
tfircc miles in circuit, if island it may be called, which is sepa¬ 
rated from the land only by a salt-marsh fordable in many places. 
The surface is fertile, diversifitri by little liills and valleys, and 
almost sufficient of itself to supply a great city with every ueccs- 
%ary of life. The adjoining territory, called Cauaru, forms the 
sea-coftst of the Deccan. It had been conquered by the Mogul, 
and annexed to the dominions of Delhi: but, in the distractod 
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Male of Wviii viii[urC) several indcpcndcul kitigdoius Lad ariheii m 
the 80 Uth| amoug which Nareinga, with its capiLal of Bisnagar, 
get the eujnple. Of these ralera the Bovereiga of Goa, called the 
8abaim, was the most powerful* TimoU, howcycFf gave notice 
that ibis prince, being occupied in war with several states of the 
interior, had left his own almost unprotecloJ. Albuquerque, 
readily embi'acuig this suggestion, hastily assembled au expedi* 
tion, and, in conjunction with his guide, arrived oft Goa on the 
liotU February 1510* Several of the forts which defended the 
approaches liaving been taken, and tho fleet of tlio bCKiegers 
brought up close to tlic walls, the dtizous, who were chiefly por- 
nms connected with trade, Iwgan seriously to [wider the conse¬ 
quences likely to ensue Avero tho place to bo taken by storm, 
especially by an enemy whose mercy had never been conspicuous. 
They sent, therefore, a deputation, composed principally of mcr- 
ebauts, Avlio privately intimated tliat llie I’ortugacsc commander 
might obtain admission on certain couditionK, including full pro¬ 
tection to commerce and private property. Albuquerque grantt‘d 
ihcKc terms, and was immediately put in i)OKKrsbion of the town, 
lie fulhlled his stipulations in the strictcbl manner, adopting 
every measure calculated to preserve order and prospcritj’, and 
oven continuing many of the natives in their dvil employments. 
Having occupied the palace of llic zabaiiii, he assumed at once tlic. 
character of a great casicrn [rotentHtc; sending an embassy 1o 
the King of Narsinga, an I r('cciviug, lu tlic most gracious manner, 
(hose of Persia and Oriniu, who were then on a mission to tlic 
hovereign of Goa. liui he soon found himself by no means in tlic 
'>ccure and agreeable peril ioii he at first imagined. The zabaiin, 
on lioiiring that liis capital was in tlic [Kissessioii of thoHc hated 
foreigners, ]*cusc*d all his energies, and disrcgnidcJ cveiy objeet 
in comparison with their iiutnedialc expulsion, ili^ at once con¬ 
cluded peace with his enemies, sexeral of whom made coinmou 
with him against this [wworful adversary; and an anuy of 
^>^wunlH of 40,000 men began its march under liis dinjctiou. 
^Albuquerque umlaauteiHy viewed its advancCj though threat cned. 
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with an ioternal danger perhaps still more formidable. In this 
distant service, the spirit of discipline was not easily maint^ed, 
and both men and officers bad acquired a habit of criticising the 
proceedings of their general. There arose a numerous party, who 
argued, that with so small a number of troops, and without any 
prospect of reinforcement, it was madness to attempt making 
head against the numerous host now approaching, surrounded by 
a population generally hostile, and iu tho heart of an immense 
city, whose inhabitants only watched for an opportunity to aid in 
tbcir destruction. These fears and reasonings wore by no means 
without foundation; but the lofty spirit of Albuqucrquo indignantly 
repelled tho idea of tamely relinquishing so in.ignificent a prize. 
Tito faction, onionatuig to nine hundred, insisted that so bravo an 
army ought not to bo sacrificed to tho obstinacy of one man, and 
began to form a sclieuic for wresting the power from their com- 
inaiiiler, and carrying into effect their own counsels. But having 
traced this phit U> its origin, he surprised the. conspirators at a 
secret incctiiig, aud threw tho ringleaders into prison, The 
reiiKuntlcr sued for pardon, which, being unable to dispense with 
the scrvict)s of any of his sniull number of troops, he could not 
expediently refuse. They wore therefore, with a very few excep¬ 
tion:^, restored to their employments. 

The zahaiiH meantj me was advaodng upon the city. The chief 
hope of Albuquerque dcpeinliMl upon Ins success in defending the 
approacliGs to the island; Imt the chauiicl separating it from the 
. mainland was so narrow, and in many places so shallow, that it 
prcBCoted by no means an inisupcrabic obstacle. ITc siationed 
cho^ien troops at all the exposed points, covering tliem wiLli walls 
HTjd in trench meats. Tha native prince, completely baflled in his 
iirst attempts, hud almost resigned himself to despair; but at 
length lie l)cthought himself of u nocturnal attack, favoured by 
the monsooa. The night of the 17th May, being dark and stormy, 
fwo large bodies advanced nt different points, aud though unable 
to surprise the Portuguese, succeeded in forcing their way into tint 
isbnd. The whoU army was soon transported over, and com* 
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mcneed operations against the dty. The viceroy stood his ground 
with his eharaoteristic firmness; but as the enemy was aided by 
repeated risings within the walls, while his own officers took 
occasion to renew tbeir remonstrances as to the untenable nature 
of the place, he found at last that no alternative remained but to 
retire into the fort, whence, by means of the river on which it was 
situated, he could still communicate with the fleet* But the 
zabaim, having taken possession of the town, immediately corn- 
menced operations for reducing thie stronghold* By sinking large 
ships in the stream, he endeavoured to interrupt the communica¬ 
tion, and at the some time provided pitch, sulphur, and other 
combustibles, for the purpose of setting fire to the Portuguese 
squadron* Albuquerque, unable to obstruct the progress of these 
fatal measures, at last felt that ho must cracuato the forlrosK* 
Even this was become difficult; but he executed hie resolution 
with vigour and success. U a ring conveyed privately on hoard 
all the guns, ammunition, and provisions, and noen the troops 
embark in profound silence, he himself weiit last into the flag-ship. 
Ho might have Tcached the fleet unnoticed and unmolested, bad 
not the explosion of a magazine, which roused the enemy, given 
rise to a severe encounter* 

Being in this nianiier compelli^ to move out to sea, he was 
anxious to do something which might redeem tlie honour lost in 
hh late undertaking, and revive the spirits of his men. At Pan gin, 
near Ooa, the enemy had formed a strongly intrenched camp, and 
frequently sent out vessels io annoy the Portugnese* lie there- * 
fore fitted out an expedition, which, approaching in deep silence, 
reached the shore at the first dawn, suddenly landed, and haring 
>iounded the drums and trumpets, and raised lond shouts, the 
Indians awoke in such a panic, that they ran off without onco 
facing their assailants; upon which the latter, at their leisure, 
carried off a great quantity of artillery and stores, as well as a 
large supply of provisions. Learning soon after that a squadron 
was preparing io attack him, be antseipated the movement by 
sondiog a number of ships, undor bis nephew, Antony Koronha« 
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^ho was met by the Indian chief at the head of thirty pai*ao3; bnt, 
after an obstinate conflict, the zabedm was compelled to retreat foil 
speed to the shore. The conquerors followed, when Peter and 
Ferdinand Andrade, with fire men, boarded the principal vessel; 
but tbeir captain, mounting behind them, was severely wounded, 
and foil into the boat. Amid the general anxiety, and while all 
efforts were employed to remove their leader out of danger, the 
Andrades and their party wore forgotten; the ship, by the reced¬ 
ing of the tide, was left on dry land; and they wei^e attacked by 
gi'eatly superior numbers, against whom they could only defend 
themselves by prodigies of valour. When their condition was 
observed, it was for some time doubtful bow to vouch them; at 
length eight bold mariners pushing ou shore in the long-boat, 
attacked and made themselves masters of tho ship; but, being 
unable to tow it off, were obliged to content themselves with the 
feat of rescuing their comrades. It is pleasing, amid the ferocity 
of this MMV, to find an exchange of chivalrous courtesy. The 
:^abnim sent vnessongers, expressing his admiration of tlie valour 
of the Portuguese; and n ]>olite answer was returned. Even a 
negotiation for peace was cijcned, 1 hough witbont success. 

The pride of the enemy being humbled, and the spirits and 
courage of the Portiigiu^sc ri»vived by these exploits, Albuquerque 
r:ailcd to Cananorc, where lie refitUnl his fleet, and received con- 
fddcrable reinforcements; resolving, aa koou as the scai^on allowed, 
to make a second attempt u]>oa (lua. 1 Tis coufidence of a happier 
issue on this occasion seems to have been founded chiefly on the 
fact that the zabaim was involved iu war with the kingdom of 
Narsinga, which was likely for some lime to occupy the greater 
part, of his forces. Unable, however, to muster more than 1.500 
European and 300 native troops, it was a very Berj(jus undertak¬ 
ing to attack a lai^c and strong capital, gaiTisoucd by iipv^ ards 
of 9000 men. Jt had been farther elrciigthencd by a new w ail 
and ditch, and by a stockade drawn through the \vater, behind 
which the ships were moored in security, and stood like so many 
lowers. However, liaving arrived* in front of the city, he dcler- 
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mined not to delay the assault, thoagh there was no appearance 
of his ally Timoia. In the morning, accordingly, he opened with 
his cannon a tremendous fire, and the whole shore waa wrapt in a 
cloud of smoke, illomined only hy the flashes. He landed and 
divided hia troops into two parts, one of which was led by hira« 
sel^ and attacked the northern quarter; the other, in three sepa¬ 
rate bands, proceeded in an opposite direction. One division, led 
by the Limas and other chosen heroes, haviug anticipated their 
commander, drove the enemy within the walls; and as they wore 
abutting the gate, Fernando Melos thrust in a large spear, whicli 
prevented it from closing. Several others following this example, 
it was, after a most desperate struggle, forced open, and the 
assailants entered along with the fugitives. These, however, still 
made a resolute stand in the bouses and corners of the streets, 
particularly in the palace of the zabaim. Hero a strong body 
had taken post, and twenty Portuguese, who rnslily advanced, 
were almost entirely cut to pieces. John de Lima, on forcing a 
passage, found his brother Jeronymo, with si'.vcral of Ins com¬ 
rades, lying in the agonies of death; but the fallen ehiof pro¬ 
fessed perfect resignation to his fate, and entreated that there might 
not, on his account, be a moment's delay. The enemy, driven 
from the palace, rallied on a neighbouring hill. The commander, 
who had been extremely Burprise<l to find the battle raging in the 
city, now entered, but had still to wage a hard contest of ^ix 
hours' duration before it was completely in his power. 

Albuquerque, being left for aome time in the undisturbed poa-" 
session of this capital, applied himself to secure it as a permanent 
acquisition to his country. His views on this subject materially 
differed from those of Almeyda, who conceived It wisest to keep 
their fleets united and at sea, only touching occasionally .nt 
fricudly ports. So combined, they appeared to him more formid¬ 
able than when dispersed over different stations and settlements, 
while they could, at the same time, ovemwc the native powers 
withotit giving any reasonable ground of jealousy* Albuquerque's 
opinion, on the contrarj% was, that a largo city and a spacioui 
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port, whldi they could call their own, were esdeutial to the muiii- 
teuance of I’ortnguese supromary. They would then have h 
H ceurc stAtion for tlicir fleets, a fixed point for receiving reiiifovee* 
meiits, and n retreat in case of disABter, without depending on tho 
precarious friendship of their allicH« ITc studied, therefore, to 
reudor Goa a fiuitalilc capital for an eastern crnpii'C. lie sent and 
received ambassadors, whom lie aslouislicd by the display of a 
]>i>u)p Bur]Missing even that of India; and he surprised them still 
more by tlie extensive fortifications nnd useful works which ht* 
had alrcmly constructed* ife viewed It also as an essential object 
to attach the nativcK lo his government, for which purjwso he 
adopted a somewhat singular cxpi^icnt. Having nunicvoos 
female captives, some ladonging to the first fumilies in llio 
country, he treated them in the most honournhle inamior; but, 
not satisfied with this, he proceeded to arrange malrimmiial con¬ 
nexions hotween them and his EuropoAu followers, without leav¬ 
ing mucli choice on either side. Home such procedure is at least 
alluded to by Do Harros, when he compares his mode of cemeut- 
ing the Portuguese power lo that employed liy Jiomulus for 
peopling liU infant state of Koine. It wnn made an abKolnto 
condition witli the hridcs that Un‘y should embrace Christianity ; 
an obstacle which was nut found insuruioimfah]<% the pi'ojudices 
of caste and religion being less deeply rootcil (here tliau in other 
parts of the Kast- A few such marriages being finned, the vice¬ 
roy showed the parties peculiar favour, and bosIowcHl on the hns- 
hands some of his Ik^sI apjiouitinents. ^rho ]>rincipHl families, 
ilriding themselves a:rirnindi55ed bv flicsc counexions, so far from 
ohjecting to thorn, gave their counlemmee to new inateljes. Au 
odd story is told of n great number of weddings being celebrated 
at once with a splendid festival, when the lights being prematurely 
extinguished, it became difllcnltfor tlic parties to iTCognise each 
other, and they fell into many mistakcH. Next maruing an 
investigation was proposed; but, on mature reflection, it was 
judged best that each should I’cmain content witli fhc>vifewl)o 
had acculeutally fldlcn to Ids lot, though difterent from tin' one to 




wbolu Ujc duuvb li:vd uuito4 lam; and ihi*. alYah* furuUhed to (be 
an ay only au occaaloa of iniilli. 

Ilaviog thna settled the goTcmmeat, the viceroy resumed the 
eo&aideralien of his more distant schemeli of conquest. Two 
oljeots en^ossed his mind,—Ormuz, the splendid cmpovtinn r^f 
the Peraiaa Gulf, winch Lnd boeii snatched from lilm almost iu 
tho moment of victory; nud Malacca, a native kingdom, cotisiderod 
then as the key to the n^motost regions and islands of Asia. 
The latter obtainod the preference. The capital, though situated 
upon the coast of a barren peninsula, was enriched iu an extra¬ 
ordinary degree by boing tho centre of the coinnicroc carried on 
between Hindostan, Chiua, and tho easier a islands^-^a trade 
which now gives pmsperity to Biugaporc. Albuquerque aailcii 
thither with a force of eight hundred rortugacso and six hundtt^il 
Indian^^; to oppose wlucli lUc king had mustered a garriHon tliai 
has been represented as exceeding S(*.000. Negotialions were 
opened, and profeeaions made on both i^idos of a desire for peace; 
but it was obvious that such au cxpedilson cotdd teriuinate only 
in an appeal to arms. A vigoroui rc.dnlaaco was made by means 
of wooden machines, cannon, and a species of uvtificinl fire peon* 
liar to the Eant; but tho iiitriqudity of Allniqucnjuc and Lk fol¬ 
lowers finally triumphed. Having expelled all tho native troops, 
and bcooiuc complete master <»{ I bo city, he iini^edialply began to 
erect a strong fort <mt of ilic materials of tho sbatttjrcd palaces ; 
ho settled tlic government on tliat firm yet conciliatory i)rlncip1o 
which distinguished liis policy; and opened nogol iationa witli 
Siain, Java, and Bnuiatni, from which eoaulries it is even 
asserted that he j'cceivcJ friendly embassies. 

During his absence on this expedition, the zabaiiu again imis 
Utred his forces, and sent a jiowcrful army luidoa* sucw^hsIvc*. com- 
umndcTS, who forced thoir way into the isl;ind of Go:i, ci'ecf(j<l 
there a strong fort called liCna^^ter, and prr.SHcd the city very 
closely. 1 faving, after some delay, andved with a considerable, 
reinfotOHmeot, he obliged the enemy lu raise the t^iege, but wsl< 
'^mpletiSl^' ropid;*ed in uu nttauk on the garrison ; and it was nut 
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till after repeated a.^Baults that he was able to drive tiiem from 
their fortress, and finally establish the Portagueae supremacy« 

The viceroy again resumed his plans of distant conquest, but 
was ba£Bed in two successive attempts upon Aden, then the chief 
(imporium of the Red Sea. At length he equipped a great arma¬ 
ment to achieve the moat favourite object of his ambition. With 
1500 European and GOO Asiatic troops he sailed against Ormuz, 
where his strength was considered so formidable, that the hing 
did not venture to oppose his demand for permission to erect a 
fort* Having performed this task with his usual diligence, he 
forthwith suggested the great convenience of transporting to this 
station all the cannon in the city. The unfortunate monarch, 
conscious of the state to which he was reduced, felt it no longer 
possible to refuse even this request, and the celebrated Ornmz 
became completely a rortugucse establishment; a triumph which 
lefl the ambitious commander hardly anything to wish in IIihI 
part of the world, wlicre he had firmly established the flag of his 
country. 

But this brilliant career was approaching to its close. Albu¬ 
querque was now somewhat advanced io years, and bis constitu¬ 
tion, exhausted by so many toils, began to exhibit symptoms of 
decay. Finding his health in an infirm state, be became anxious 
to revisit Goa; and as ho passe*} along the coast of Cambay, 
tidings arrived which struck him to the heart. A new fleet had 
1)0011 sent out, and liOpc Soarez, the name of all otherB which he 
most detested, not only commanded it, but was appointed to super¬ 
sede him as Governor of India. New officers wore nominated to 
the principal vessels and forts,—all of them known to be most 
ho.'^tilc to bis interest. J1 Is power and influence, he felt, were at an 
end. I'ho Fortugucse writers, always silent on everything which 
might affect the cn*dit of their sovereign, give no hint of the 
motives that induced him to cast off so suddenly the man who had 
conquered for him a great empire. European counsellors, it may 
bo presinucd, possessed the car of the monarch, and might whisper 
Ihnt the I'iceroy was liccoming too great lo continue a subject. 
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Inhere was not even a letter or any otlier mark of Imnnnv lo sofien 
this deep disgrace. 

A death-blow was now given to this great h*.a(lo.r, who no 
longer wished to live. Amid liia agonies, it was suggested U> 
him that the attachment of his adherents was so devoted as might 
enable him to defy the mandate of an ungrateful master, nml st ill 
remain ruler of the Indian Seas. ITis mind seems to iiavcopem'd 
for a moment to the temptation; hut he finally rejicllcd it, and 
sought only in the grave a refuge for his wounded pride and 
honour. Violently agitatedf refusing food and refreshment, and 
calling every hour for death, it could not be far distant. As his 
end approached, lie was persuaded to write n sliort letter to the 
king in favour of his son, expressed in the following proud hut 
pathetic terms:—** Senor,—This is the last letter wluclj, in the 
agonies of death, I write to your Highness, of the many which 1 
liave written during the long period of my life, when I had ilio 
satisfaction of serving you. In your kingdom I have a son, by 
name Braz de Albnquerque, whom I entreat your Tlighnci^s 
favour as my services may merit. As for the affairs of India, 
they will speak for themselves and for me.*’ Feeling that he 
must die befui’C i*eaching Goa, bis mind became tranquillized; he 
ascribed the present change to the ordination of Providence, and 
turned all his thoughts to that other world on which he was about 
to enter. A light barge sent before him brought out the viear* 
general, who administered to him the sacroiucntH of the church; 
and on the morning of the 16th December 1515 he expired. Ho 
W'as carried in pomp to the shore, where his funeral was cclebra<od 
hy the tears both of his own countrymen and of the natives, whoso 
hearts he had completely attached to him. Thus died Alphonso 
d’Albuquerque, who stood foremost among his countiymcn, and 
ranks with the greatest naval commanders of moilern Kurope. 

At his death the Portuguese empire in the East, so recently 
founded, had reached its utmost limits. Only a few points on tbn 
remoter coast of Africa, and two or three settlements on the shore 
of Coromandfti, were, afterwurda added !o it. 1'beir dojninioti, 
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according to Uio boast of tbeir hifitorian Faria y Sousa, atrotchod 
from tic Capo of Good Hope to the frantier of China, and compre¬ 
hended a coast 12,000 miles in extent. It is imposaible, however, 
not to observe that this is somewhat of an empty boast, since over 
ibis immense space there were not perhaps more than thirty fac¬ 
tories established, and tlie nearest of them separated by upwards 
of a thousand miles. In many, perhaps in most cases, they 
possessed not a spot of ground beyond the walla of the fortress. 
Their real sovereignty was on the ocean, where their ships, armed 
and manned in a manner superior to those of tho native powers, 
were victorious in almost every encotmter. This spdCiee of 
government, with the exclusive commerce between Europe and 
India, they retained for upwards of a century. Their history, 
during this period, consists ehiedy of the struggles to maintain 
their ground against tho natives, whom their domineering, bigoted, 
and persecuting spirit, soon inspired with the bitterest enmity» 
These contests, which usually ended in the repulse of the latter, 
and in the two ])arties l>eing replaced in their wonted position, aro 
loo monotonous to jnsiify a detailed narrative. One or two of 
them, however, were so memorable as to deserve to be here re¬ 
corded. 

Tn 15)50, Xuuo da Cunlia, then governor-geneml, obtained 
permisHiou to erect a fort at the im^K^rtant city of Diu, iu a situa- 
tiuji highly favourable for trade, but wbicli bi'ought his people iu 
contact the powerful kingdoms of Cambay and Guzerat. 
liadur, ruler of the former of these natious, ^Yho at first welcomed 
their approach, soon began to view them with jealousy. ' In a 
visit that he paid to the settlement a scttSlc ensued, in which he 
himself was killed, while the commandant and several other 
European cliiefs shared the same fiitc. Sylveira, who succeeded 
to the charge, made the greatest efforts to justify the conduct of 
his countrymen in tlie eyes of the natives, and appeared ut first to 
have succeeded; yet there still remained a leaven of discord. 
This was strongly fomented by Khojah Zofar, a Moorish chiefs 
who bad at first embraced with apparent zeal the cause of the 
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Portngttesc, but aftcrwardsbecametlieir bitterest enemy. ThrougL 
him a great force was levied ia Guzerat, with which Solyman 
Pasha^ the governor of CairO) was ordered by the Grand Seignior 
to co-opej^te. This officer sailed from Suez with seventy galleys, 
having on board 7000 of the best Tarkisli soldiers, and a superb 
train of artillery. lie was joined on his arrival by upwards of 
20f000 troops of Gnzerat, and early in September 1538 laid close 
siege to the I**ortugueBC fort. Sylvcira had only 600 men, many 
of whom were sickly; and in consequence of an interregnum in 
the general government, occasioned by the appointment of Garcia 
de Noronha to supersede Nuno da Cunha, no succours were 
received from Goa. He, however, prepared for resistance wilh 
the utmost vigour; and the siege which be sustained is considered 
one of the most memorable in the annals of Portuguese domina¬ 
tion in Asia. Exploits of Ihe most daring valour were mtLievr-d, 
the women vying with the other «ex in c^>uragc and cnthusirif^iii, 
Donna Isabella do Vega mssoobled the females within the fori, 
and, representing that all the men were required to hear arms 
against the enemy, induced them to undertake tho laborious task 
of repairing the works shattered by tho incensant ilrc of the bat¬ 
teries. Ann Fernandez, the lady of a physician, ran from pnRf 
to post, even while the assault was hottest, cheerhi*'; and cnoourag' 
ing the soldiers; and her son falling in one of the utlnoks, rim 
carried away his body, then returned to the scene of combat, a ml 
remained till the close^ when she went to perform his obrfc.qTncs. 

Under the impulse of this high feeling, the enemy w ere defeated 
in successive attempts, made during several weeks, to axrry Iho 
fortress by storm. Tho gam son, however, who suffered in each 
attack, were at length reduced to less than half their original 
number, and these so exhausted that they could ill continno such 
severe exertions. The besiegers, wearied out and exasperated 
with the length and obstinary of the defence, determined to niskc 
one grand and desperate effort. They first began by wdth draw¬ 
ing their galleys, as if intending to raise the siege, then at mid¬ 
night suddenly returned, and immediately applied scaling-ladders 
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to the sea-wall. The garrison were instantly roused, and hastened 
to meet the attack; but the others perserered with such fury^ that 
they at length forced an entrance into one of the principal bul* 
warks. They were repulsed by an almost preternatural Taiour, 
and are reported to bare bad 1500 men killed and wounded in 
the assault. But after so long and desperate a conflict the Portu¬ 
guese had not above forty soldiers fit for duty; Sylveira was 
already oppressed by the most gloomy apprehensions, when, to 
his joyful surprise, he found that the besiegers had made their 
last effort. Solyman, not aware, it may be preanmed^ of the des¬ 
perate situation of his adversary, weighed anchor on the 5 th 
Kovember, and set sail for Egypt with all his fleet. 

Khojah Zofar, who continued to retain the supreme sway in 
fruzerat, still cherishcfl the most inveterate rancour against the 
Portuguese. Seven years after the period now mentioned, ho 
assembled an army nearly as large as the former, and invested the 
castle of Diu, defeuded by Don Juan Mascarenhas with a garrison 
of only 210 men. With this slender force tbo governor most 
stoutly and gallantly uuuntained his post, keeping np a very de- 
btructivc fire on the besiegers. The King of Cambay, who had 
come in the firm expectation of witnessing the fall of the castle, 
was so alarmed by a ball which penetrated his tent and killed an 
o£Bcer at his side, that ho departed, leaving his genorals to prose¬ 
cute the siege. Zofar, soon afterwards, had his head carried off 
by a cannon shot; but bis son, Bumi Khan, inherited his daring 
spirit as wcU as bis enmity to Christians. Notwithstanding the 
valour with which the besieged repulsed every assault, their 
numbers were gradually thinned, and they began to suffer the 
c.xtremittes of famine. At length Alvaro de Castro brought a 
reinforcement of 400 men; but these troops, having insisted on 
being led out against the enemy, were driven back after suffering 
great loss. In October 1545, however, the new viceroy, Don 
Juan do Castro, one of the ablest and most distinguished of tbo 
1 'ortugueso officers, arri\‘cd; and having a powerful armament, 
he considered himself in a condition immediately to commence 
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offensive operations. Ue broke through the enemy’s intrench* 
ments, obliged them to give battle, and drove them, with prodi¬ 
gious ahiughter, ioto the city. Thence they again sallied to the 
amount of 8000, whom De Castro totally ronted, and entering 
along mth them, was soon master of Diu; but he stained his 
glory by giving it up to indiscriminate plunder and massacre. 
Keturmog to Goa on the 11th April 154ii, he made a most 
splendid triumphal entry, with bands of music, his head crowned 
with laurel, and the royal standard of Cambay dragged behind 
him. The streets were hung with silk, and resounded with accla* 
matiouei. Queen Catberiiut, however, on receiving tho account 
of this 024toiitatioQs procession, is said to havo remarked, that 
the governor had indeed conquered like a Christian, hut had 
l riumphe<l like a paguu. 

De Castro held the otHcc of nceroy only from 1545 to 1548, 
during which time he established a high reputation, and made the 
Portuguese name dreaded on all the coasts of India, llo sppeura 
to have been >^ealous in the service of his country, and singularly 
didiiiieresied; since, affer holding the government during tho 
period wc have mentioned over this rich province, he died in 
extreme poverty. But the dreadful barbarities of which ho was 
guilty, though they do not seem to have shocked the liietorians of 
his own country, must tarnish bis fame in the view of all nations 
possessing more humane feelings. 

Tho most critical situatiou tn which the Portuguese settlements 
were ever placed was in 1570, during the government of Don 
IjUIs de Ataidc. Adel Khan and Nizam-ul-Mulk, two distin¬ 
guished officers under the Mogul, formc'd an alliance with the 
XHiiiorin; uniting with the firm resolution to expel this foreign 
jKioplc from the sborca of India. 'Jhc siege of Goa, considertid 
ihe most important enterprise, was undertaken by the former, who 
collected for this purpose his whole force, estimated at 100,000 
men, and coHjmanded it in person. His anny spent eight days in 
defiling through the Ghauts; after which, being encamped in 
ten Ik ranged in straight lines, in that regular and magnificent 
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uinlcr observed by the Mogul soldierSf it presented the appearance 
of a handsome and spacious city. The rioeroy was apparently 
taken by surprise, not having in Goa above 700 troops, with 1300 
monks and armed slaves* By stopping a fleet about to sail for 
Europe, he might have obtained a reinforcement of 400 men; but 
lie intrepidly rejected this resource, on account of the inconvenience 
which would bo occasioned at home by the vessels not arriving; 
ha was also, perhaps, ambitious to show that he could defend the 
town with only its own garrisoui and such soldiers as might be 
obtained from the neighbouring settlements. The enemy began 
a Hcries of most formidable aftecks, attempting to cross into the 
inland. Don Luis, however, not only repulsed them with success, 
but, on receiving Komo reinfmxejnenis, made re^ieatod Rallies into 
their quarters, on which occasions his troops acted with their 
usual courage and barbarity. Having killed numbers of the 
natives, the soldiers sent into the city cart-loads of heads, to alTord 
Ui th(' people the Ravage encouragement derived from this spec* 
f ade. At the end of two months Adel Khan began to despair, and 
4M*e(i oi>one<l a coTrespoudenco with the governor; but as each 
party not only concealed his wish for a termination of the siege, 
but m<Rumed an air of haughty defiance, the negotiation made 
very slow progress. At aide received various accessions, pur lieu- 
Inrly one of 1500 men from the Moluccas, and was thereby ren* 
drred so Htrong, that the enemy could scarcely cherish any hope 
of HUcc(^SK. The Aiogul general, however, observing a point 
which, from confidence in its natural strength, Lad bexm less care¬ 
fully fortified, resolved on a desperate lUteinpt to effect a passage. 
On the l^tli April, Solyman Aga, captain of tlicguai*ds, made an 
attack so siiddeti and vigorous, that, in spite of the most I'esoluto 
resistance, part of bis tiwps forced their way into the island; but 
the l^ituguesc soon mustered their forces, and, after a brisk cozi- 
fliof, drove back or cut in pieces the wliolc of the assailants. 
Adel Khan, who viewed from the opposite bank this obstinate on- 
gagement and tho discomilturc of bis troops, was equally enraged 
^nd disheartened. From this time all hk operation b were con- 
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dacted in a lacgoishing manaer; yet his pride indcccdd him to 
peneyere aeveral months longer, tilt, about the end of August, he 
struck his tents, and withdrew from before the city, after sustain¬ 
ing during the siege a loss of 13,000 men. 

Meantime Nizam-nl-Mulk, in fulfilment of his part of the 
stipulation, adyancod with an army equally formidable against 
Cfaaul, then a settlement of considerable importance near Bom¬ 
bay. The defence of this place appeared still more hopeless, it 
being situated entirely on the continent, and defended only by a 
single wall, with a fort little superior to a common house. The 
governor-general was therefore advised to withdraw his troops 
without any attempt at resistance; but he formed a resolution 
more worthy of him, and .Lms Freyred’ Andrada, the commander 
of the town, having had his garrison augmented to 2000 men, 
undertook to supply all defidencics by his valour and genius. 
After some unsuccessful attempts to carry tbo placo by a eoi^ dc 
main, the enemy opened a regular battery of not less than seventy 
cannon. At the end of a month the town liad Huffered coiiBidei*- 


able injury, the wall was entirely beaten down, and the assailants 
were attacking house after house. Each mansion, however, was 
in its turn converted into a spodes of fortress, and defended with 
the utmost obstinacy. The Moors, alteinpiing a general assault, 
penetrated the city at different points, but were cvciywhcrc com¬ 
pletely driven out. In one house lhat the Portuguese founri 
themselves obliged to evacuate, they lodged a mine, which iitifor¬ 
tunately springing before they left it, killed forty-two of their 
Dtunbor. Another dwelling was defended six weeks, and a third 
during a whole month. In the beginning of June, after the siege 
had continued nearly half a year, and many thousands of the 
natives had perished, some ovorturcs were made for an accommo¬ 
dation, but without any result. The nizam then renewed the 
attack with greater vigour than ever, and carricid successively thi^ 
zoonastery of St. Dominic, the houses of Nuno Alvarei? and of * 
Gonzalo Mraesez. But this progress was too slow to ffllfil his 
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Oil tlie 29tli Juae, tlie whole army rushed forward with har- 
baroua shouts against the rained works^ on which the small body 
of Fortugfoese had taken thdr stand* The artillery in full plav 
alternately illnmined the sky and wrapped it in darkness* The 
shock was terrible; the enemy planted their colours on sereral of 
the I'oinaining hiilwarkd, and Kccmed repeatedly on the eve of 
obtaining full posscssIoQ of the city; hut the valour and discipline 
of the Europeans were in the cud triumphant. The Mogul 
general, ailer continuing the attack till night, drew off his army, 
and soon after o[)ened a uogoliation, which terminated in a league 
offensive and defensive* 

'L'he zainoria inanifostcd little seal to fulffl his part in the grand 
alliauce. Indeed, on scedngthe FortugiioHc hard pr(‘sse<l by the 
t wo other confederates, he offered, on certain conditions, to with* 
draw from it altogether, and conclude a separate treaty* But the 
pride of Ataido disdained, oven in this extreme peril, to purchase 
peace by any humiliating conccsHion; ho defied the monarch’s 
power; trusting to his own talent, and the bravery of his country* 
lucn, to extricate him from every difficulty* The aamorio then 
sent some small aid to the nizam, and afteru'ards laid siege to 
( tilale, a fort about two miles from Calicut* But this place being 
defended with the usual vigour, and its garrison reinforced, he 
wiXB obliged to withdraw; hence this formidable combination, 
ivhich had comprehended the greatest powers of Southern India, 
^vas, by the conduct of the governor nnd the courage of his troops, 
•entirely dissolved. 

By these and other aeliicvemcnts, the subjects of Portugal, 
<luring the whole of Uic sixteenth centur}', mfdnlaxncd their pos* 
sessions on the coasts, and their supremacy in the seas of India* 
Kven after their military cnterpriKC rcLixed, the liigh name 
which they had established deterred the natives from any attempt 
to shake off the yoke. But about the year IGOO a new enemy 
appeared, much more formidable than any power which they had 
yet encountered in that quaiier of the globe* The Dutch, driven 
to desfH'raiion by the tyranny of PluHji IT., had revolted against 
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Spaiu, ftnd after a loag, bard^ and glorious struggle, raised them- 
selves to the rank of an independent republic. Even before the 
neighbouring states fully recognised them la this cbaractori they 
had gained the reputation of being the first naval power in Europe. 
Owing to the narrow extent of their territory, they themselves, as 
well as the multitude of refugees who found among them the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, were induced to seek on 
the ocean the means of subsistence and wealth. The happy situa- 
Uon of their coasts, both for commeiee and fishery, had already 
led to considerable progress in these branches of industry, which 
now attained a magnitude before unexampled in modern times. 
After embarking so deeply in these pursuits, their attention could 
not fail to be attracted by the trade of India, to which has always 
been assigned an overrated importance. They were not, how¬ 
ever, yet prepared to (uicounter the naval armaments of Spain 
and Portugal, which guarded with the most jealous care all the 
approaches to the Eastern Seas. They were hence induced to 
attempt a passage by the north of Asia, which the imperfect 
knowledge ^en possessed respecting the extent of that continent, 
and the character of its Arctic shores, led mariners to regard as 
not impracticable. Three successive expeditions were accordingly 
sent, chieSy under the command of Barents; in the last of whicli 
the people were obliged to \Yinter on the dreary shores of Nova 
Zembla; bnt they failed altogether in their hope of discovering a 
north-east passage, which, if it docs at all exist, must, it was 
found, bo too difBcult bo ever pi*oductive of any practicar 
utility. 

They now felt the impossibility of rivalling the Portuguese by 
any other route than that round the Cape of Good Hope; and 
their courage and resources having been augmented in the courso 
of a successful struggle for liberty, they no longer hesitated to 
bra^’c all tbo dangers of this undertaking. The necessary infor¬ 
mation was oblaiucd through Cornelius Houtman, who collected 
k during a long residence at Lisbon. The jealous government 
dnre, displeased with hiM active and diligent inquiries, threw him 
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into prl^son, wUeace he was liberated only on the payment of a 
considerable ransom. But by bis instnictions the Datch in three 
months equipped a squadron of four resscls, well armed and pro* 
vided with the materials of trade. Houtman set out in the 
autumn of 1596, and after a tedious Toyage, without^ howerer, 
encountering any important opposition or obstniction, arrired off 
Baotatn in the island of Java. Ho was at first ejctremely well 
treated^ but afterwards, seemingly through his own rashness and 
violence, became involved in a quarrel with the king, was thrown 
into prison, and obtained release only by sacrificing part of his 
investment He then effected a safe return to Europe, where he 
was received with the highest exultation, having evinced the 
practicability of a fleet finding its way without molestation from 
Ibo enemy, to those remote aod 0 ]>ulent shores. The original 
company, augmented by one more recently formed, sent out early 
in 1599 no fewer than eight ships under ibo joint command of 
Uoutmau and Van Keck. Tliey reached the coasts of Sumatra 
and Java, where they carried on a successful traffic; and at length 
the second of these officers returned to Amsterdam wdth four of 
the vessels laden with spices and other valuable commodities. 

This favourable beginning encouraged the Hollanders to pro* 
secute the Indian trade with the utmost activity. Several new 
companies wore established, without being invested with any ex* 
elusive pririleges, or apparently actuated by any hostile rivalry : 
and thus, mutually aiding and co-operating with each other, tliey 
soon raised this branch of commerce to the highest prosperity. 
Tn 1600, not five years after the first of their squadrons had sailed 
round the Cape, they sent out furty vessels bearing from 400 to 
COO tons; and, by their superior diligence and punctuality, had 
almost completely supplanted the Portuguese in the Bpice*market. 
Hitherto thoy had stxidioasly sliunned any interference with that 
people, selecting the spots not occupied by them; while the latter 
seem not to have ventured on any violent measures to enforce 
their monopoly. However, as they became stronger, they began 
to form schemes for the expulsion of their rivals. They studied 
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bj every art to fomeut the discouient of the uatlvcb, >vLo ha<l 
themselves begun to observe that the Portuguese were more intent 
on conciueit than commerce, and who were besides disgusted with 
the harsh means employed for induciug thorn to renounce the 
Mohammedan faitb« Impelled by ihesc motives^ the Malays at 
Acheen, aided by some Dutch volunteers, surprised the fort which 
the subjects of Portugal had erected in the bay^ and made a gcruv 
ral massacre of the garrison. They were deprived in a similar 
manner of several stations on the Molucca Islands,—losing in 
this way some important seats of trade, while those of the Hol¬ 
landers were continually extended. 

Philip II., who, on the death of Don Sebastian, bad seized the 
crown of Portugal, felt highly indignant nt finding his people 
expelled from those valuable possessions by the arms of a rebel¬ 
lious province, which bis own oppression had driven into resist¬ 
ance, and, in fact, raised to its present maritime greatness. 
Having learned that the Dutch East Indiamcn were expected 
home, he fitted out an armament of thirty ships, mostly of a large 
size, and sent them to intercept the fieet Near the Cape de 
Verde Inlands, this squadron met eight of ihetr vessels going out 
under the comm and of i^pilbergen; but the latter, by their bravery 
and skilful maumnvrcs, succeeded in beating oiT the assailants, 
and made their way to India without aoy serious loss. From this 
time Philip seems to Lave given np every attempt to contend at 
sea with this rising people, and directed all his efibils, though 
without effect, to subjugate them by military force. He satisfied 
himself with issuing proclamations, prohibiting tlicui, under the 
severest penalties, from trading in any of the Spanish possessions. 
The Portuguese in Indio, aided by his subjects from the Philip¬ 
pines, still kept up a harassing piratical warfare, to which the 
Dutch determined to put a Btoi> by w'resting from their antago¬ 
nists all the remaining.settlements in the ^piee Islands. In 1Q0C> 
they reinforced their fleets with nineteen fresh vessels, having on 
^I^board two thousand veteran soldiers. They then invested, and 
^ftnocessivcly reduced, all the forte which their opponents had 
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erected in the islands of Amboyu and Tidor, capturiog the ship* 
plug which lay under their protection, and finally lading their 
o>vn with Viduahle spices. The snpretnacy of the Dutch in the 
Indian Seas was thus fully established. 

To complete this triumph, the Admiral Matelief sailed against 
Malacca, which the Portuguese hud made the capital of their pos* 
sessions in the more eastern parts. The place, however, was so 
well prepared for defence, that, after several weeks spent in the 
most vigorous eSbrta, he gave op the attempt* But what was his 
surprise when, on reaching Amhoyna, ho was saluted with a 
heavy fire, and saw the Spanish flag flying on the walls of the 
castle I This revolution had been effected hy a naval force from 
the Philippines, which, taking advantage of bis absence, had 
sailed to those important islands, and, finding them almost de¬ 
fenceless, completely reduced them. Matelief was at first a little 
disconcerted; but, encournged by the valour of his men, he 
landed, attacked the foitress, and carried it by storm, making, as 
was too common, a general massacre of the unfortunate garrison. 
Inspirited by this success, he proceeded against the other settle¬ 
ments, aud in two months brought all of them again under tlte 
dominion of the United Provinces. 

The Dutch were soon afterwards induced to form a settlement 
in the island of Ceylon ; an expedition was sent thither in 1605, 
under tlic command of Do Weert, who was at first favourably 
received. Having, how'cvcr, not only violated h solemn engage¬ 
ment in the first instance, but afterwards, when he went to court, 
conducted himself with the JuLutcur which his countrymen had 
now generally assumed, he was seizes!, and struck dead with a 
scimitar. His brave companions, who atiempted with unequal 
strength to avenge his loss, only shared his fate. The tragical 
issue of this adventure did not discourage Borth the governor- 
general, who imputed the disaster of ])e Weert solely to his rash 
and culpable violence, from sending a fresh armament under 
Marcellus Boschkouveur, an officer of distinguished talent and 
address, lie arrived at the critical moment when the Portugueao 
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were advandng from thdr prindpal settlement at ColumBo in 
such force egainst Candy, that rajah scarcely hoped to be 
able to resist them. The Dnteh commander, howerer, bodi by 
directing operations of the Candians, and by affording to them 
the idd of bis own troops, gained for them a complete victory* 
The power of their rivals was thus humbled, while they tbem- 
selves obtained from tho grateful monarch ample liberty to form 
an establishment on the most advantageous footing* Bat it wa<i 
not till 1656, after a long and bloody struggle, that they gained 
the complete mastery over their competitors. In that year 
Col umbo BUT rendered after a siege of seven months, and tho For* 
tugucse were completely expelled from Ceylon* 

Having obtained the complete command of the Oriental Islands, 
tho Hollanders determined to build a city which might become the 
rapital of their Asiatic conquests, and tho centre of all their poli¬ 
tical and commercial tranaactions. They fixed upon a spot near 
the western extremity of the north coast of Java,—a very happy 
situation, commanding the route to the Spico Islands, and enjoy- 
iug an easy communication with Sumatra, Borneo, and Oclcbcs< 
Having ovoroome the resistance of the native j)owers, they founded 
a city, which, being named Batavia, from the ancient appellation 
of their country, was subsequently rendered by them a great and 
flourishing station. Europeans, however, suffer severely from its 
climate, the evils of which arc increased by canals drawn round 
(be place, -and even through ite very streets, exhaling in that 
tropical dim ale the most pernicious vaponrs. 

The Dutch made repeated efforts to drive the Portuguese from 
Malacca, the capital of their possessions in that quarter of India, 
it length, in 1640, after encountering an obstinate resbtance, 
they effected their object, and they then became complete masters 
of the Eastern Islands and Seas, with the exception of some 
f^ettlements made by the English on the coast of Sumatra. But 

* W’c rtiond for the diopter on Uto SetHotnonto In India an accoont of the con* 

(oit In i»bicta,iho Udlanders wct«i fnvoWad wUh oar eonotrrman, and the moon^ that thcr 
to thwart Urclr 
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SB they never formed any important or eztenflive cstahlishment on 
the continent of India, to which this volume specially relates, wo 
have not thought it necessary to give more than a short eiunmaiy 
Ilf their oriental career. 

In the western provinces, the Portuguese found themselves 
chiefly opposed by the Cnglish, and they soon, as will hereafter 
appear, found the contest very unequal Notn-ithstanding tfamr 
influence with the Hogul, they were gradually supplanted at 
Surat and the other ports of Gu^erat by the superior power and 
policy of their new rivals. An expedition, jointly undertaken by 
our countrymen and Shah Abbas, king of Persia, deprived them 
•'f Ormuz; while the Imam of Mascat, seconded by the natives, 
expelled them from most of their possessions on the coast of 
\friea. They were thus stripped of tlicir vast dominions almost 
as rapidly as they had acquired them; and now Goa and Mozam- 
hiijue, in a very decayed condition, form nearly the sole remnant 
of that proud empire which formerly extended over so great a 
p ut of the casf'Tii world. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BAK1*Y BNOUSU VOVA OHS AMD SKTTLEMBNTS. 

ImpOrtMfice alwAji attachodloIndiftQ Tra.l^—MInfon by Alflred^The Engllah to 

penetnito to ludU by tlie Korth-Kui, ond thtwgh KuiaU«^Uy tUo Nortii-Wcst—Voyogo 
Ilf lirak^Of Cavcniliidi—Kewbery atid by viy of AJeppo ond Onnuz—rUrh >iMli 

\nt%nj partsof IndSo— Fli'at EngUah Voyago by th« Capo^Iti IXnotlon— Am AnodAtioM 
forniod Voyage o« Lufictator—Mlddliton^ldlchelborao-^Keullng and Otbera—Sbavyi'/ 
—I.nuof hta Vc^'WSlr lieniy MIddtotOM—Ilia Adventum st Sarat-lliiipoo—Siai^** 
mtnfaon Coromandel—Sarla^rroflta of iboTr«do>'<^QArrol» with the I>ulrh—Uoxwii'rn 
ni Ambeyna—AeouliStlon of Botnbay—Satllomenta bn the Corotnandd Cpaat On Jkural 
—Dtaputoa with tJic ilogiiJ—Comity begin to tbni) rinna of Conquoaf. 

From the first dawn of maritime eiitcrpriso and adventure in 
Hritnlu^ the trade of India >v:is contemplated ns Its graudent ubjcci, 
—the ciuef fomitinn of comiticrcinl wealth. Into the Kan^iiino 
conceptions formed on Ihis sabjoct there entered, no doubt, a con- 
Hiderablc degree of illusion. A more enlightened bdinol of 
political CGODomy hooins to have demonstrated, that agriculture 
and maimfaettircs open more copious sources of probperity thuu 
traffic of any description; that the home fvado, from iin quick 
returns, is more productive than the fmMgn; ami the intercourse 
between closely contiguous countries more valuable than tliat 
with distant iTgioiis. A commerce, tlicrcfure, i»f uhieh 1lir, 
market is at the oppositn cxliTiinty of the gloln-, can never do 
move than employ the surplus capital of a rornniunity already 
wealthy. Yet there weie circunistanccs wliich, even at that 
early stage of mercantile spcculatjou, threw a peculiar lustre on 
the trade of India. The staple articles consisted of finer mid 
richer fabrics tlmn any that Ljul yet been produced in the West; 
and, hesidcs, there were diHinoud.s, pearls, jc^vcls the most beaut i* 
ful and brilliant, and spices the most fragrant and grateful to tlic 
senses. The great scale, too, on which operations were conducted, 
and the large fortunes oocasioually made, gave to this traffic a 
chameter of gnuuleuv not belonging to the smaller Ivunsactions 
look place witliiu the limits of Eitropc. E\eu the uivhtc' 
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rtous remoteness of tho regions that were to be tbe thcAtrc of this 
intercourse,—tho train of adventare and uncertainty through 
which they were to be reached,—^bdghtoned their attraction, and 
were altogether congenial to tbe spirit of that bold and enter¬ 
prising age. 

It may he proper Iiero to observe, that sonic record exbta of a 
voyage from England to India at a much earlier period. Hakluyt 
has quoted two passages from different chronicles by William of 
Malmesbury, in which it is asserted that King Alfred, in tho 
year 883, sent i^tghclmus, bishop of Sberlmrn, into tbe East, that 
he might present gifts at the shriuc of St Thomas. He is said 
to have happily performed this great undertaking, and to have 
returned laden with geme and rich spices, the produce of that 
celehraterl iTgton. It is added that, at the timo the cbroniclo 
was writtcu, home of t hese ootnniodiUes were hUU preserved in tho 
church of Sherbum. Siicli a inisKioii wan worthy of that great 
monarch, whose views, far in advance of his age, were doubtlesH 
more enlightened than those which the mmalist hen* ascribes In 
him. But it must be very difficulty from such meagre notices, to 
dotermitic whether so very distant a pilgrimage could at that 
period have been really performed. Without pronouncing it 
absolutely impossible, we may be allowed to suspect that he 
merely reached those eastern shores of the Meditcrrianean, to 
which Indian commodities have always, by boiuc channel or other, 
been conveyed hi large quantities. 

The reign of Edward VI., and more especially that of Eliza¬ 
beth, formed the era at which industry and naval enterprise 
received that impulse w'hich has since carried them to so unpn> 
cedented a magnitude. Prior to this period Britain was sur¬ 
passed in manufactures by tho Flemings, in navigation by the 
Italians, and still more by the Spaniards and Portuguese. Theso 
lost, then her bitterest enemies, she had seen, with grief and 
liumiliation, gain unrivalled glory by discovering a new passage 
to the Kant, and a now world in tbe West. They had thus 
almost completely ]u*coccupicd llic ground of discovery and sottle- 
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ment, and were, moreorcr, prepared to defend it in tbe moat 
vigproas muner against all who sliould attempt any cncroacH- 
ment. The English, therefore, in the new career on which they 
were ambiticma to enter, had to encounter not only the disadTan- 
tagea of a long Tc^age, bat the active opposition of the two 
greatCBt powers who at that time claimed the doininion of the 
ocean. 

But the nation was not to be deterred by sucli considoratious. 
Nor was the ardour of discovery confined to merchants, whose 
estirnatos might have been more cautious and professional; it was 
fully shared by courtiers,^ btatesmen, and warriors. Under the 
auspices of Elizabeth there arose a brighter galaxy of gi*eat men, 
than had adorned any former period of English history. They 
began, however, by attempting to roach India by souio new path 
undiscovered by the Portuguese, and where there was no chance 
of coming iu contact witli those foniiidahlc rivals. The first oflbrt 
was made on the northern coast of Asia; hitl, liho that of the 
Dutch in an earlier age, it was founded on a most imperfect 
knowledge both of the great extent of that eonfinent and of ifs 
drearj* and frozen boundarien. 'Hus expedition, iUted out by a 
company of inerchant'adventurers, and commanded by the gallant 
Sir Ilagh Willoughby, with three wclhHpiwinted had a 

most disastrous issue. He w'as driven upon tlie coast of Lapland, 
where, in the course of the ensuing wintr.r, lie and his crew 
perished by cold and famine. Richard Chatiochu*, however, with 
one of the vesBcls, reached flie AVhile Sca, and proceeded to 
Moscow', where he opened a communication with the court of 
Russia, then almost unknown in Western Europe. The adveri' 
turers having made several other unsuccessful attempts by water 
ia those high latitudes, conceived the idea of opening an inter* 
coarse with India across the Rassian and I^crsian empires. They 
expended in vain much capital and enterprise in this arduous 
.undertaking. Several of their agents penetrated across the Cas* 
pian into Persia, and even reached Bokhara, the capital of Inde¬ 
pendent Tartar;*. But at length (bey became sensible that no 
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commodidea could pay tbe coat of aocli an immense cirouit, both 
by land and aea, besides the hazards attendant on the conreyanee 
through the territory of so many barbarous nations. Even when 
this journey should prove the most prosperous, the goods could 
not ho so cheaply carried as by the direct route across Persia and 
Syria to Aleppo. 

The next attempt was made by the north-west passage, round 
iiie Arctic shores of America. This continent was, at that early 
era, imagined to terminate, at a high latitude, in a point or cape, 
the podaing of which would enable the mariner to enter the South 
Sea, and reach by a direct course the wealthy shores of India 
and Eastern Asia. Most intrepid, energetic, and persevering 
<'fibrts to oflect this object were made by a succession of illus^ 
Irtous navigators,—Cabot, Frobisher, Davis, Hudson,—and the 
pursuit has been continuod down to the present time. 11 ut though 
brilliant displays have been exhibited of courage and heroism, 
and Btriking views obtained of tho shores and tlieir rude inha¬ 
bitants, every attempt to find a practicable passage to India by 
thin route has cuded in disappointment. 

The abortive and even calamitous result of successive efforts to 
punetrutc by the northern extremity of the great continents, or by 
journeys overland, at length turned the attention of the English 
nation to the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, as that from 
which alone any positive benefit could be derived. The exclusive 
right, however, to this line of navigation was claimed by Philip 
.IT., who had now succeeded as King of Portugal; and the claim 
was somewhat in unison witli tlie laws generally admitted in that 
age respecting distant discovery. The government was afraid of 
bringing itself into premature collision with the greatest monarch 
of the time; while private and unarmed vessels, obliged to pass 
]iear the coasts of Portugal as well as of her numerous settlements 
U\ Africa and India, and exposed to meet her ships continually 
pstssing and repassing, could scarcely hope to escape her hostile 
attacks. 

Put ns t)ic views of Hutish navigator:^ expanded, and Ihcir 
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coimtry began to rise to the first rank among maritime nations, a 
new path suggested itself^ from which their haughty rivals would 
in vain seek to exclude them* Drake, after having served with 
distinction in the West Indies and on the coast of America, con¬ 
ceived the design of penetrating into the Soath Sea. The wealth 
acquired in his former expediUons was expended in tilting out five 
vessels, the largest not exceeding 100, and the sniallcRt only Vi 
tons. He equipped them very completely, taking on board rich 
furniture, fine specimens of British manufacture, and oven a band 
of expert musicians. Ho prepared every means, in slmrt, by which 
he might dazzle and oondliate the uativea of the unknown regioYis 
which ho was about to explore. He sailed from Plymouth on the 
ISth December 1577, and in August the following year he ac¬ 
complished a passage through the Straits of Afagellau. * Me then 
eroised for some months along the western coast of Spaiirdk 
America, not hesitating to appropriate some rich prizes tliat pre¬ 
sented themselves in the coarse of his voyage. Having obtained 
great wealth, though his fleet was reduced to a single vensel, he 
determined to attempt a return homeward by the north-west 
passage. Ho sailed to the coast of California, of which ho claimed 
the discovery, and called it Now Albion; but finding his maiu 
object impracticable, he resolved to cross the Pacific, and proceed 
fo Europe by the Moluccas. He steered directly through tlio 
ocean, pausing nowhere till lie found himself among the Spice 
Islands, tho valuable productions of which were then the subject 
of general interest in the West. The King of Tcrnate, who whh . 
in a state of hostility with the Portuguese, gave a friendly recep¬ 
tion to the English navigator, \Vho first began that commerce with 
India which has since boon carried to ko immense an extent. 
Having coasted along Java, he proceeded to the Cape without 
touching at any part of the Asiatic continent. He took in suppUiis 
at Sierra Leone, and arrived at Plymonth on the 26th September 
1580, after a voyage of two years and ten months. His arrivitl 
was hailed with the utmost exaltation by Inn countrymen, wIh) 
\^garded so successful a voyage as having raised to the highest 
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pitch the naval ^loiy of the realm. The qiMn, after eome caution 
delays^ visited him on board his vessel, and conforred on him the 
honour of knighthood. 

This brilliant career of Drake encouraged other eommanders to 
tread in his footsteps. Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of ex* 
tensive property in Suffolk, after having served his naval appren¬ 
ticeship under Sir Richard (JrenviHe, determined to sell his estate, 
and embark the produce in a voyage to the South Sea, and round 
the world. Having left Plymouth on the 21st July 1586, he 
reached, early next year, the western coast of South America, and 
being restrained by no very nice scruples, made a number of 
valuable prizes. Stretching theuce across the Pacific he touched 
at Guahan, one of the group to which the Spaniards give the 
appellation of Lad rones. He passed afterwards through the 
Philippines, observing with surprise their extent and fertility, and 
holding communication with the natives, who expressed a decided 
preference of the English to the Spaniards, by whom these islands 
had been occupied. Sailing next through the Moluccas, and 
along the coasts of Fiona and Sumbawa, he opened a friendly 
corrcspondcnco with some of the princes of Java; and, following 
the course of Drake, reached England in September 1583, by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Notwithstanding iho admiration excited by so many successful 
voyages, they were on too large a scale to bo considered as models 
for commercial enterprise. Yet, invention being now employed 
to discover some more suitable channel of intercourse, a body of 
adventurers resolved upon attempting one hitherto untried by 
Britons. They proposed to proceed up the Mediterranean,—land 
on the coast of Syria,~travel by way of Aleppo and Bagdad to 
the Persian Gnl^ aud to sail thence by Ormuz, in order to reach 
the shores of Malabar. Mr. Stevens, who had made a voyage in 
a Portugnese ^^essel to Goa, sent home a most favourable report 
of the fertility of the region in which that rity is plsiced, the 
opportunities it afforded for trade, and the liberality with which 
the port was opened to vessels of every nation. John Newhery 
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ttxd Ralph Fitch, the leading parties in this undertaking, were 
fbmiffbed With two lettere, the first to the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
under the title of Zekbdim Echebar, king of Cambaya/' It 
Bolieited Ua kind offices to men who had come from a remote part 
of the world to trade in his dominions, promising rociprocal aid 
and kindness to his subjects. The other, to the King of China, 
was expressed in nearly the same terms. The travellei s set out 
early in 1583. 

Kewbery^s letters from Aleppo and Bagdad relate almost 
entirely to commercial sobjects. In regard to the latter ploce, he 
complains that the sale of goods was rery slow and difficult; 
though, bad he been well provided with money, he might have 
obtained ahaodance of valnable spices at very reasonable rates. 
From Bagdad be proceeded to Bassora, and thence to OrmuE, 
where he was allowed at first to cany on business without moles* 
tation. In six days, however, a charge was raised against the 
adventurers by Michael Stropene, an Italian, jealous of rivals in 
a trade which he himself had found very lucrative; whereupon 
both Newbery and his companion Fitch were arrested and thrown 
into prison. The former writes in considerable dismay to his 
associates at Bussora, saying—It may be that they will cut our 
throats, or keep us long in prison,—God's will be done.” They 
were soon sent to Goa; but immediately upon tliclr arrival, after 
a tedious voyage, they found themselves agoJu in confinement. 
The principal charge related to Captain (Sir Francis) Drake, who 
was stated to have fired two shots at a Portuguese galleon near 
Malacca. Kewbery professed total ignorance as to this transac* 
tion, which in fact could in no shape bo brought home to him. 
He represented bow unjust it was, that w'hile French, Flemings, 
Germans, Turks, Persians, Muscovites,—all the nations of Europe 
and Asia,—were allowed freely to reside and traffic at Goa, 
Englishmen alone should be thus barbarously treated. He was, 
however, remanded to prison; hut, after being kept in durance for 
thoxit a month, was set at liberty, having been required to sign a 
bondj amounting to 2000 pardaos, not to quit the town without 
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pcmiAsion. At the iima of writing he bad no inclinaiion to leave 
it, having taken a bouse in one of the principal streets, and finding 
his mercantile transactions very advantageous* He met with 
much fnendsfaip from Stevens, who had formerly been a student 
at New College, Oseford, and had entered the service of the Arch¬ 
bishop of (joa; also from John Ltnscot or LinBchoien, an intelligent 
Dutch navigator* 

According to the accounts given afterwards by Fitch, these 
favourable appearances proved delusive* They bad many of their 
arUcles purloined, wore obliged to give large presents, and to 
spend much money in procuring sureties. Having, after a residence 
of five months, made an an}eal to the governor, they received a 
very sharp answer; being told that they would be better sifted 
ere long, and that there was farther matter agmust them* This 
reply gave occasion to a very serious alarm lest they should be 
made slaves, or, according to some hints that were dropped, be 
exposed to the etrapado. They determined, while they yet 
enjoyed any measure of liberty, to effect their escape, and on the 
5th April 1685 fled out of the town* Proceeding into the interior 
of India they passed through Belgaum, where there was a great 
market for diamonds and other precious stones; and afterwards 
they arru'ed at the royal city of Bejapore* Here they saw all 
the pomp of Hindoo idolatry, the neighbouring woods being filled 
with numberless temples and idols. Some be like a cow, some 
like a monkey, some like peacocks, and some like the devil.’* 
Fitch, who Is now the narrator, was struck with tbo majesty of 
the war’Clephanls, and the abundance of gold and silver* He 
proceeded to Golconda, which he describes as a fair and pleasant 
city, the houses well built of brick end timber, in a country 
abounding wnth delidoua fruits, and having in its vicinity rich 
diamond mines. He heard of MasuUpatam as a great port enjoy¬ 
ing a very extensive traffic. From Golconda be struck northward 
through the Deccau till be reached Burhampoor, the capital of 
Gandcish. lie represents riie country as Burprisingly fertile and 
populous, though the houses were built only of earth and thatch; 
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aud in tUc rainy season, which now prevailed, the streets were 
rendered almost impassable by streams of water. He viewed with 
much surprise the matrimonial airaDgements of the Hindoos, 
fleeing boyi of eight or ten married to girls of five or six; and 
these unseemly unions being celebrated with extraordiuary pomp, 
the two patties riding through the streoLn very trimly decked, 
with great piping aud playing/’ Jle passed next through 
Maodoo, the former capital of Malwa, which ho describes as a 
very stix>ng town built o?i a high rock, which it Lad cost Akbar 
twelve years to reduce. Thcucc be proceeded to Agra, a great 
and populous city, superior to Loodon, well built of stone, ami 
having fair and large streeift. 'I'lio emperor, however, thou 
re.flide<l at Katepoor, which, According lo him, was still larger 
though less handsome than tlie other* Being a place of decidedly 
inferior importance, it must have derived this temporary greatness 
from being the residence of the court and camp of Akbar. The 
whole way between these great cities resembled a market, as full 
as though a man wera still in a town.” He was struck by seeing 
the grandees conveyed in little carts, carved and gilded, covered 
with silk or very fine cloth, and drawn by two little bulls of the 
size of dogs. On the banks of the Jumna he had an opportunity 
of witnessing the various corcmonics and ablutions performed by 
the 13''amins. They come to the water, and have a string about 

their necks made with great ceremonies, and lavo up water with 
both their hands. Though it be never so cold, they will wash 
themselves in cold water. They pray in the water naked, and 
dress their meat and eat it naked, and for their penance they lie 
fiat upon the earth, and rifle up and turn IhemselveA about thiriy 
nr forty times, and use to heave up their hands to the sun, and to 
kiss the earth with their arms and legs stretched along out. Their 
wives do come by ten, twenty, and thirty together, to the water¬ 
side singing, and there do wash themselves, and then use their 
ceremonies/’ He saw also a number of naked beggars, of whom * 
great account was made. One in particular appeared a monster 
among the resthis beard of enormous growth, his hair hanging 
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iDore tban iial£ down his bod^, his nails two inclieg long; ^<he 
would out nothing from him, neither would he speak; he would 
not speak to the king/’ The Sramins are represented by Fitch, 
as also indeed by modem writerB, to be a crafty people, worse 
than the Jews/’ 


On the departure of the ftigitayes from Agra, William Leader, 
the jeweller of the party, remained in the service of Akhat, who 
allowed him a house, a horse, five slaves, and a regular pension* 
There must, tbereford, have been some communication held with 
that great monarch, of which it is to be regretted the narrator has 
omitted all the particulai^s* 

From Agra the traveller went to Allahabad, which ho calls 
Frage, a corruption of the name Prayaga, signifying the junction 
of rivers, and therefore specially applied to the union of the 
Ganges and Jumna* He descended the former of these streams 
to Benares, and viewed with wonder that grand seat of Hindoo 
commerce and superstitiou, and the numerous and splendid tem¬ 
ples with which it was filled. He beheld the idolatries of this 
country on a still greater scale than before; almost every place 
was filled with idols of various shapes and sizes, but none worthy 
of admiration. Many of them are black and iiave claws of brass 
with long nails, and some ride upon peacocks and other fowls 
which be evil favoured, with long hawk’s bills, some with one 
thing and some with another, but none with a good face* They 
be black and evil favoured, tbeir mouths monstrous, their ears 
gilded and full of jeweb; their teeth and eyes of gold, silver, and 
glass.” The observances in honour of these uncouth deities were 
also very various and fantastic,—particularly the modes of ablu¬ 
tion in the Ganges* They never pray but in the water, and 
they wash themselves over-head, and lave up water with both their 
hands* Some of them will make their ceromonies with fifteen or 
sixteen pots, little and great, and ring a little bell when they 
hiake their mixtures; and they say divers things over their pots 
many times, and whon they have done they go to their gods, and 
atrowe their sacrifices, which they think are very holy/’ Ho 
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was witaeBs also to the boroing of women on the death of their 
husbands, in fiulnre of which their heads be shaven, and never 
any accoont is made of them afcerwards/’ When a person is 
sick, they are said to lay him all night before the idol, and if next 
morning there be no signs of recovery, his friends will come 
and sit a little with him and cry, and afterwards will cany him 
to the water's side, and set liim upon a little raft made of reeds, 
and so let him go down the river.’’ A very odd picture is also 
drawn of some marriage-ceremonies to winch the traveller was 
witness. The two parties are represented going into the water 
along with a priest, a cow, and a calf; ^^and the man doth bold 
his band by the old man's hand, and the wife’s hand by her hus¬ 
band’s, and all have the cow by the tail, and tbey pour water out 
of a brass pot upon the cow’s tail, and then the old man doth tie 
him and her together by their clothes. Then they give somewhat 
to the poor, and to the Bramane or priest they give the cow and 
calf, and afterwards go to divers of their idols and offer money, 
and lie down flat upon the ground, and kiss it divers times, and 
then go tlieir way/’ 

From Bcoiarcs bo proceeded to Patna, onco the capital of a 
kingdom, but at that time subject to Akbar; and though a large 
city, it containe<l only houses of earth and straw. The country 
was mu<th infested by robbers, wandering like the Arabians from 
place to place; whence we may conclude, that the system of 
decotV-gangs was already in full force. The people were greatly 
imposed upon by idle persons assuming the appearance of sanctity. • 
One of these sat asleep on horseback in the market-place, while 
the crowd came and reverentially touched his feet “They 
thought him a great man, but sure be was a lazy lubber,—I left 
him there sleeping.” Fitch went next to Tanda in Bengal, also 
belonging to Akbar, and thence made an excursion northward to 
Couchc^ wliieb appears to be the country situated along the foot, 
of the mountains of Bootan; being described as so moist, that 
every district could be easily inundated knee-deep, and rendered 
impassable. The people, who appear attached to the religion of 
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Boodli, showed the usual £antastic reverence for animal lifcj keep* 
ing hospitals for lame or aged creatures, and giving food to ants« 
Four days’ journey beyond was the country now called Bootan, 
said to be of great extent, and filled with mountains so lofty that 
they could be seen at the distance of six days’ travel,—a report 
which was so far correct; but imagination only could have in¬ 
duced the iuhabitanta to assert that from the top of those emi¬ 
nences the nea could be descried* It was frequented by merchants 
fiom cold regions in the north, dressed in wooflen cloths, hats, 
white hose, and boots (the Tartars); and by others without beards 
from a warm land In the east (Chinese). The former reported that 
their country contains a numerous breed of small but active horses, 
whoKC long tails, covered with a luxuriant growth of hair, formed 
HU article of import into India, where they were gi*eatly valued* 

Fitch now went southward to Iloogley, the chief keep of the 
Vortuguese,” and then undertook a journey through Orissa, the 
borders of which he found almost a wilderness, with few villages, 
grass longer than a man, and very many tygers/’ The haven 
of Angcli, which wc know not how to identify, was found the seat 
of a very great trade, frequented by vessels from Sumatra, 
Malacca, and various quarters of India* Returning to the 
Ganges, lie made an excursion also into the eastern district of 
Tippara, whose Inhabitants were engaged in almost continual 
warfare with the Mogen (Mugs), occupying the kingdom of 
Airacan. Again reaching the banks of the river, he notices 
Seram pore, and several other towns situated on its lower branches. 
The people of this part of India, be observes, were in a state of 
regular rebellion against tbo Emperor Akbar, being favoured by 
the numerous islands and river-channels* and especially by the 
facility of retreat from one to another. He Justly characterizes 
the cotton fabrics in this district as of superior quality to tho^e 
made in any other part of the empire. 

From Serampore our traveller obtained a passage in a vessel 
to Negrms in the kingdom of Pegu, and had an opportunity of 
visiting that capital as well as Malacca, then a great Portuguese 
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eiDporhun, where he learned some particulars respecting China 
and Japan* Betuming to Bengal, he shipped himself'^ for 
Cochizi, and in his waytoncbed at Ceylon, which he found 
brave island, very fruitful and fair*” The Tortugucsc also held 
a fort at Coltmbo, which the king often attacked with a hundred 
thousand men, but naked people all of them,” though partially 
armed with muskets* Having doubled Capo Comorin, and 
observed the extensive pearl-fisbory upon this coast, he passed 
by Coulan, and reached CochiOf which he found by no means a 
desirable residence; the water was bad, and victuals very scarce, 
the surrounding country producing neither coni nor rice; yet the 
want of a conveyance obliged him to remain there for eight 
months* The Zamorln of Calicut, he understood continued Ktill 
hostile to the Portuguese, and carried on a species of piratical 
war, sending out numerous proas with fifty or sixty men in each, 
which swept the whole coast, boarding and plundering every 
vessel which they encountered. 

Leaving Cochin, Mr. Fitch sailed successively to Goa and Chaul, 
whence he obtained a passage to Ormuz, after having achieved 
the moat extensive journey that bad yet been performed in India 
by any European * 

Although this expedition was executed in a manner creditable 
to the adventurers, and much information collected respecting the 
trade and commodities of the country, still it was evident that 
commerce, carried on by a tract so circuitous, and exposed to so 
many perils, could neither be safe nor pro6table. It was in fact * 
one of the channels by which that traffic had been conducted by 
the Venetians, who were much better situated for it than the 
English, and who hod yet been unable, ever since the discovery 
of the passage by the Cape, to sustain the rivalry of the Portu¬ 
guese. The mercantile interest began now to contemplate the 


* An iQSQilsiu writer, Marldme tad I&Jtad nieeorsry, toL lit p. ISl, ezprtMet a doub, 
ii to (be anttMotietty of thle autsaitat I cta&ot peredre on wbst hla tceptldsm 
ftnoddL Tbe Tojtge li inserted ta the tttadsrd coUecUon of litUuyt, tad tlio asrTtiivo 
sppetfi to as to boar crery nerk of troUi. 
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lost-meDtioned route, as alone affording the prospect of a Bamm 
and adrantageous intercoorBC. It was guarded, however, with 
the moat jealous care hj the Spaniards and Portuguese; and the 
government of Elizabeth, though then at war with these nations, 
hesitated to sanction arrangements which would shut the door 
against accommodation. Mr* Bruce found in the State-paper 
ofliee a petition, presented in 1589 firom sundry merchants, 
requesting to be allowed to send to India three ships and three 
pinnaces. The answer docs not appear; but in 1591 three ships 
were actually sent out under Captains Raymond, Kendal, and 
T^ancastcr, who Bailed from Plymouth on the lOtb April. la 
August, when they reached the Cape, tho crews had already suf¬ 
fered BO much from sickness that it was found necessary to send 
Captem Kendal home with the invalids. The two others pro¬ 
ceeded on their voyage; but near Cape Corrientca they wero 
over taken by a roost tremendous tempest, in which the Raymond, 
the admirars ship, was separated fn>ni its companion, and appears 
lo have perialmd. Lancaater’s vessel alone remained; but a few 
days after there occurred such a dreadful thunder-storm, that four 
men were killed on tho spot, and all the others either struck 
blind, severely bruiKcd, or stretebed out as on tho rack. Having 
in somo degree recovered, they sailed onwards, and reached tho 
island of Comoro, where they took in a supply of water. The 
natives nt first gave them no annoyance; but, after confidence 
had been folly established, two paiiics of sixteen each, when 
busily employed on sbore, were suddenly surrounded by a vast 
troop of these treacherous people; and Lancaster had the distress 
of seeing his men almost rntindy cut in pieces, without the possi¬ 
bility of aflbrding them any aid. Sailing thence with a heavy 
heart, lie touched at Zanzibar, wliere he found good anchorage, 
and put his vessel into tolerable repair; but though not openly 
opposed by tho Portuguese, he leaimcd that they had formed a 
•scheme to attack his boat Adverse g«ales now carried him* out 
of hiH eourse, till he approached the island of Socotora, when the 
wind becoming favourable he stood directly for Cape Comorin. 
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He doubled it in Hay 1592, and having mlsfled tlie Nicobai 
group, proceeded to Sumatra, and thence to the uninhabited 
ifilandfl of Polo Penang, where he spent what he calls the winter, 
being the season distinguished by tho heavy storms to which those 
seas are exposed in July and August. Sailing along the coast 
of Malacca be fell in with three vessels of sixty-fivo or seventy 
tons, one of which struck to his boat alotic; and, as it was found 
to belong to a certain body of Jesuits, he felt no scruple in ruali^ 
lag it a prize. Determined to persevere in this practice, ho Htu- 
tioned himself olT the Straits of Malacca, through \Yliich llio 
Portuguese vessels were obliged to pass iu their way to Cluau 
and the Moluccas. Ho eoou took ouo of 250 tons, from Negu- 
patnam, laden with rice. A line ship of 400 tons from Su 
Thomas escaped; but a short time afterwards bo fi^ll in with u 
splendid galleon of 700 tons from Goa, which almost iinmcdU 
ately surrendered. She was found richly laden witli all the com¬ 
modities fitted for the Indian market. The captain and crew con* 
trived by a stratagem to effect their escape, when Lancaster, dis¬ 
pleased with the disorderly conduct of his own nicu, took out the 
most valuable articles, and allowed her to drive to sea. lie tlicn 
sailed for the Bay of Junkseylon, where he obtoined Rome pitch 
to reilt bis vessels, and from thence be made for the Point do 
Gallc in Ceylon. There he took his station to wait for the Den* 
gal and Pegu fleets, which were under the necessity of passing 
this way; but the aeainen, satisBed with their previous suceesB, 
and fatigued with so hard a voyage, insisted upon forthwith 
returning home. They reached the Cape in the beginning of 
] 593, and, after a tedious passage round Africa, were obliged by 
tho scarcity of provisions, especially of bread, to make for 
Trinidad. They entered by mistake the Gulf of Paria; whence 
they found Ihcir way through the whole group of tho West 
Indies, till they reached the Bermudas. In this quarter they 
were assailed by a violent tempest, and driven back. Tho ship , 
was Anally carried out to sea, leaving the captain and crew on a 
desolato island, where they must have perished but for sotno 
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Freueh vesscbi, which took them up and conveyed them to 
Dieppe. They arrived there on the 19th May 1594, after u 
voyage of three years and two iDontha, being double the time 
usually spent by the Portuguese in this navigation. 

The ardour of the English seems to have been for some time 
chilled by the unfortunate issue of this expedition. * On learning, 
however, that the Dutch, in 1595, had sent out ibur vessels, they 
were inspiiud with a sentiment of emulation; and an association, 
formed in 1599, subscribed £«S0,000, to be employed in fitting 
out three ships for the Indian trade. The queen not only gave 
full sanction to the uudcrtaking, but even sent out John Mildcn- 
hall as ambassador to the Gi'cat Mogul, to solicit the necessary 
privileges. Of this intssiou some account will bo gix'en in treat¬ 
ing of the rojgn of the celebrafeil Akbar. who at that time occu¬ 
pied the throne of Hindostaii; but the envoy having died in 
Periiia on his way home, bis journey led to no practical result. 
Before, however, he could have returned, the adventurers bad 
entered on their project. Tbo first association mei^ed, in ICOO, 
into one on a greater scale, having at ita head George, Earl of 
Cumberland, with 215 knight'^, aldermen, and inci^chants, who 
were conHtilufed the Governor and Gl|||pany of ^fc^chant.^i 
trading to the East Indies.*’ They were invested witli ihe too 
ample privileges which it wan then <*uslon3ary to her>to\v on 
mercantile corporations, being not only allowed to export 1mllion 
to the amount of £30,000, and English goods for the four tir^it 
voyages ^Ylthoufc duty, but obtaining the right of exclusive tnulc 
in all the countries beyond the CaptJ. The charter was granted 
for fifteen years, but liable to be annulled at any time on two 
years* notice. They began on the footing of a joint-stock com¬ 
pany; though, as the subscribers were slow in paying up their 
shares, a certain number of the morfl zealous took the concern 
altogether into their own Lands, supplying the funds on condition 
of reaping the profits. They expended £75,373, of which 
£39,771 was invested in shipping, £28,742 in bullion, uml 
£6860 in goods. It was the wish of the court that »*^ir £l<lwarH 
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MicLelbome should bo nominated to a command; but the inerchantfl 
expressed tlieir resolution not toempioy^entUmenf ^^but to sort their 
business with men of their own quality/' They therefore appointed 
Lancaster, whose conduct in his former bold though unfortunate 
expeditim was considered highly creditable to bis spirit and talents. 

On the 2d of April 1601, this navigator sailed, having the 
command of five ships, varying from 600 to ] 30 tons. Ho passed 
the Cape of G ood Hope without encountering any unusual diffi* 
culty. The almost exclusive objects of the Indian trade, at that 
era, were spices, popper, cloves, and nutmegs; commodities found 
in Sumatra, Java, the hfolucca and Banda Islands, without land¬ 
ing on any part of the continent These first voyages, therefore, 
do not come witliin the proper limits of our present Kubjeet, and 
will demand only a cursory notice. After touching at Mada¬ 
gascar and the Kicohar Islands, merely for the purpose of taking 
in refreshments, the commodore proceeded direct to Acbcon, tbo 
principal port of Sumatra. Kotwitbstandiog the intrigues of the 
Portuguese, he concluded a commercial treaty with tlic king on 
favourable terms, and proceeded to lade his ships with pepper; 
which, however, proved so flcaine and denr, that he became appre¬ 
hensive of incurring Ae loss, and, what ho seems to have dreaded 
still more, the disgrace of returning home without a cargo. From 
this anxiety he was relie\*ed by meeting a Portuguese vessel of 
900 tons, of which be made a prize, and found it eo richly laden 
with calicoes and other valuable goods, that he not only occupied 
all his tonnage, but could ha'v'o filled more ships if he bad had 
them. He did not, however, return immediately, but sailed in 
Bantam, where also lie found the utmost fHcility in negotiating u 
commercial treaty on satisfactory terms. Having sent forward a 
pinnace of forty tons to the Moluccas, with instructions to prepare 
a lading of spices for a futnre expedition, be saHed for England. 

The next fleet, equipped in 1604, was commanded by Captain 
Middleton, who afterwards, under the title of Sir Henry, acquired • 
the reputation of being one of the most enterprising and successful 
of eastern navigators. He sailed on the 25th March from Graves- 
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end, with the Ked Dragon and three other shipK^ and an myested 
capital of £60,450. After a favourable voyage, having stopped 
nowhere bat at Saldanha, near the Cape, he arrived in the end of 
December in the road of Bantam. Here the vessels separated; two 
remaining to take in a cargo of pepper, one going to Banda, while 
Middleton himself proceeded to the Moluccas. He found these 
islands the scat of a roost furious war, which the Dutch, in eon* 
junction with the King of Ternate, were waging against the Por^ 
tugucse and the King of Tidore. The former nation, from whom 
the English commander considered himself entitled to expeet a 
friendly reception, afforded subject, oiwthe contrary, for his most 
bitter complaints. They I'cprcscnted our countrymen as a band 
of mere pirates, and boasted that the King of Holland was more 
powerful at sea than all Europe besides. Thus, partly by fear, 
partly persuasion, they dissuaded his majesty of Ternate from 
allow'Ing any commeixial intercourse; and the Portuguese being 
masters at Tidore, Middleton does not appear to have attempted 
any trade there, tliough he received a letter from the king im¬ 
ploring his aid and that of the English monarch against the 
Dutch. Captain Colthnrst, who commanded the other ship, reached 
Banda, where he spent twenty-two week^^Upthout suffering any 
inconvenience except from the difficult navigation of those seas. 

The Company were now threatened with a formidable rivalry. 
Sir Edward Michclbome, whom they had rejected as the com¬ 
mander of ihoir first expedition, obtained a licence from govern¬ 
ment to undertako a voyiigc to various parts of the East. He 
carried with him only a ship and a pinnace, called the Tiger and 
I bo TIgeris Wliclp. This navigator, however, did not confer any 
distinction upon his voyage, either by discovery or commercial 
transactions of the slightest importance. He did not even reach 
the Moluccas; hut while in the Indian Seas employed himself 
chiefly in piratical practices, not against the Portuguese, for which 
/he hostility between the fw'o nations might have afforded some 
pretext, but against all native vessels. Ho captured a Japanese 
junk, the crew of which first lulled the suspicions of the vibUcti 
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by courtcfly and apparent cordiality, then suddenly rose and made 
a most desperate attempt to possess tLomselves of the veseel* 
Captain Davis was killed, and Michelbome escaped only by leap¬ 
ing into the hold, where, with his boatswain, carpenter, and a few 
seamen, he kept the aasmlants at bay, till he opened upon thorn 
such a dro as killed a part, and compelled the rest to retreat. 
Their leader was taken; and being asked his I'eason for making 
this furious onset, replied, be wished to take the ship uud cut all 
their throats; then coolly desired them U> bow him in pieces. 
Michelbome afterwards captured two Chinese vessels laden with 
silk, and relumed to England with his ill-gotten spoil. 

Meantime the Company sent out another expedition of Uirce 
ships and 310 men, commanded by Captains Keeling, Hawkins, 
and David Middleton. The first two sailed in April 1007, entered 
Bantam read on the 18th October, und immediately pushed fov- 
ward to the Molucca and Banda Islands. A great change had 
taken place during the few years that had elapsed since the voyage 
of Henry hliddleton. The Portuguese W'erc no longer l^eard of 
in those seas, whence they appear to have been expelled by the 
Dutch, who were now completing the subjection of the native 
princes. Keeling, on bis arrival, found them engaged in hot war- 
fare, which they justified by stating that the natives had ensnare<l 
and murdered forty of their countrymen. Notice vas therefore 
given to him, that he should instantly withdraw Ids ship from the 
island which they had now conquered by force of arms, Keeling 
replied, “ that till he was corrmanded otbcrwisc than by words, 
be would ride there till he was laden;” but finding soon .iftcr that 
a treaty bad been concluded between the Dutch and Bandancse, 
amounting to the entire submission of the latter, he consented to 
retire. Middleton, who had sailed on the 12ch March, did not 
meet >vith the two others, but followed nearly the same course 
without any remarkable adventure. 

A fourth expedition, consisting of two large ships, the Ancen- 
sion and the Union, was fitted out in 1607, with an invested 
capital of £33,000, and the command intrusted to Captain Alex- 
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ander Sbarpey. His object appears to have been to reach the 
coast of Cambay, and particularly Surat, understood at that timo 
to be the most extensive emporium of Western India* He sailed 
in March, but experienced throughout a series of misfortunes. 
The two vessels were separated in doubling the Cape of Good 
Hoi>e, and never met again* The Ascension proceeded along the 
eastern coast of Africa to Pemba, but was twice attacked by the 
treacherous Moors, and several of tbo crew cut off* In iho pro' 
ficcution of their voyage the English, when gi*eatly exhausted, 
fortunately lighted on n cluster of uninhabited islands, which 
apparently were the Sechclics, whore they obtained an abundant 
supply of turtles and cocoa*uuts. Proceeding to the Red Sea 
tlicy touched at Aden and Mocha, where they met with a favour¬ 
able i*cccption* They desccud^Mi that inlet, and having touched 
at Socotra and obtained some supplies, steered for India. They 
readied Diu, and prci)arcd to cross the Gulf of Cambay for Surat, 
but were warned that a pilot, who could be procured on easy 
terms, was necessary to conduct the vessel in this dangerous 
passagi^ The master, however, full of obstinacy and self-conceit, 
judged himself, without any sudi aid. quit^[ppmpctcnt to guide 
her course* She was soon entangled in ihc shoals that abound in 
that sea, and struck repeatedly with such violence that she 
became a total wTcck. “ Thus,” aays the narrator, was this 
tall sliip lost, to the great injury of the worshipful Company and 
the utter undoing of all us the poor mariners.” They betook 
themselves to their boats, and attempted to reach the River Surat, 
but were compelled to enter that of Gondevee,—-a change of 
direction which proved to be almost providential, for the Porta* 
guese had a force prepared at the former place to intercept and 
capture them. Some of the crew went up to Agra, where Haw¬ 
kins then resided as ambassador to the Great Mogul, and con¬ 
trived to find their way borne overland through Persia, while 
feveral obtained a passage to Europe fri>m Goa. 

7'he Uniou, meantime, had not, as was supposed by the crew of 
Ibe Ascension, suffered shipwreck* Her mainmast had sprung, 
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6ut tbe men contrived to recover it, and to reach the coast of St. 
Augnstin in Madagascar. Thence they sailed for Zanzibar; 
but, being involved in a quarrel with the natives, lost several of 
their number, and were obliged to i^tum to that island; but 
there, too, fresh disasters were sustained, both from the climate 
and the treacherous bostilitj of tho people. They then proceeded 
northwards to Arabia, but being at a loss how to Bud their way 
to tho Indian coast, determined to steer direct for Sumatra; and 
having reached Acheen and Priaman, they obtained, on ad van* 
tageous terms, an abundant cargo of pepper. The voyage home¬ 
ward is very indistinctly related; but it ia clear that it was accom¬ 
panied with many delays and some damage; und, in February 
IGll, the vessel was run ashore on tho coast of Brittany, near 
Morlaix, where gi*eat depredation was committed by the inha¬ 
bitants. T]ic Company, on being apprized of her situation, sent 
a skiliul shipwright, with other persons, who rejxwted the vessel 
to bo wholly unserviceable, but saved two hundred tons of pepper, 
with the anchors, ordnance, and other eipiipmcnts. Of seventy- 
five penmen, who went out from Kngland, only nine survived. 

In 1609, Captain David Middleton again sailed with only a 
single ship, the Expedition, which, with its lading, was valued at 
£13,700. He proceeded directly for the Spice Islands, and found 
the Dutch, as before, in great force, and claiming tho entire sove¬ 
reignty; yet, by his address and activity, he contrived to obtain a 
good investment. Hereupon their indignalion was such, that they 
formed several plans for destroying him and his vessel, and ho 
was in a great measure indebted to chance for his escape. TTow 
ever, ho was fortunate enough to reach Bantam without encoun¬ 
tering any serious disaster. 

In 1609-10, the Company sent out a larger expedition than 
ever, consisting of three veRsels, one called the Traders Increasi^, 
of ft thonsand tons; while a capital of £S2,000 w^as invested in 
the shipping and cargoes. The cominander was Sir Henry, 
Middleton, who, in a former voyage, had obtained a character fir 
edurage and enterprise, which in the present he fully maintaincfl. 
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The Bed Sea and SonU, in preference to the Spiee lelandfl, 
hitherto the favourite object, were the points of his destixiation. 
Having efiected his passi^ round the Cape, he proceeded direct to 
the Arabian Gulf and the port of Mocha, where he at first flattered 
himself with having obtained a most cordial reception: bnt being 
invdgled on shore by the treacherous and bigoted Turks, he was 
seized, treated with the utmoat indignity, and carried a prisoner to 
Sana, the capital of Yemen* He contrived, however, to obtain his 
liberation, and afterwards to avenge severely this ungenerous usage* 
Middleton now descended the Ited Sea, whence he sailed directly 
to Surat, with the view of opening a mercantile intercourse with 
that great emporium of India. He arrived on the coast of Cambay 
in October 1611, though be had considerable 
the river on which the city is built. He at length procured a 
pilot; but soon thereafter learned that his entrance, os well as his 
scheme of commercial transactions, would be opposed by a still 
more serious obstacle. A Portuguese squadron, represented by 
some accounts os amounting to twenty armed vessels, bad stationed 
itself at the mouth of the river, for the express purpose of pre¬ 
venting the entrance of ships belonging Slhny other European 
state. The commander, Don Francisco de Soto Mayor, sent a 
tneastsnger to state that, if the English brought a letter from the 
King of Spain or the viceroy, authorizing them to trade in these 
parts, they might depend on every attention; otherwise, his 
instructions were to interdict the port to the people of all countries 
except his own. Sir Henry very promptly replied, that he had 
no letter either from king or viceroy; tliat he came with creden¬ 
tials and rich presents from his own sovereign, to open a traffic 
with the Great Mogul, who was under no vassalage to the Portu¬ 
guese, but whose territory was free to all nations; that he wished 
no harm to Don Francisco or his countrymen, thongb he con¬ 
sidered himself to have quite as good a title as they had to the 
commercial advantages of Cambay* The other, however, deter¬ 
mined to refuse the slightest concession, immediately began to 
intercept the supply of provisions from the town—caosing thereby 


difficulty in finding 
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a most serious priration to the English^ among whom, from 
having been so long at sea, symptoms of scurvy began to be 
severely felL At the same time, accounts were received that 
Sharpey, after losing his vessel in the manner already described, 
was now at Surat. He had received communications from 
Hawkins, still at the court of the Mogul, and from Fitch at Lahore, 
by which it appeared that the Indian rulers were so fickle aud 
easily swayed by opposite influences, while the Portuguese and 
native merchants were so closely combined against him, that there 
could be little or no hope of establishing any secure or beneficial 
intercourse. Middleton now paused, and was advised to try bis 
fortune on another division of the coast; but having obtained from 
some of the higher authorities tn tbo city an assurance that, were 
it not for their fear of the Portuguese, they would be very willing 
to trade with him, he resolved that nothing on his part should be 
wanting to fulfil the views of his employers. The Trade’s Increase 
was too large to approach the shore; but the Peppercorn, with 
two smaller vessels, began to move towards the harbour. During 
their progress, the Portuguese armada kept abreast of them, 
between their line aud the land, in order of battle, with colours 
flying, and raising loud shouts, yet,without showing any dis¬ 
position to an actual engagement. At length, one of Middleton’s 
boats having been sent forward to take soundings, two of the 
enemy’s barks rowed out, and openly attempted to capture it. A 
brisk fire, however, being directed against them, they lost no time 
in commencing their retreat; and one was so hotly pursued, that 
the crew leaped overboard, and struggled through the deep mud 
to the shore. The vessel became a prue to the English, which 
proved of some value, as it contained a tolerable assortment of 
Indian goods. The rest of the fleet made a movement in aid of 
their distressed comrades, but received such entertainment as 
induced them quickly to retire. The two merchantmen were 
then anchored in seven fathoms water, at the mouth of the river;* 
and every subsequent attempt which the Portuguese made to 
annoy them, or prevent their landing, was defeated with great loss. 
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The authoTitieB of Surat, on aeeiog such detennmed reaolutiou 
displayed by the Engliah, no longer hesitated to enter into treaty 
with them. Mocrib Khan, the govemoTi with sixteen leading 
mercantile characters, spent a night on board, aeeepdng with 
readiness the viands and delicacies presented to them, as well aa 
various little ornamental articles which they were allowed to select 
as presents. At last the strangen landed, and the parties began 
to negotiate about the exchange of their respective commodities. 
Kliojah Nassan and the other merchants produced an ample 
assortment of calicoes; bat Down ton complains that they both 
bought and sold at rates most unsatisfactory, expecting very 
exorbitant profits, not less than fifty per cent on merebaodise 
purchased at their own doors, while for the goods which had been 
brought from a great distance, they would scarcely allow enough 
to pay the freight. We cannot, however, forbear taking some 
exceptions to the mode in which our countrymen, accordii^ to 
their own report, conducted their transactions. The native 
merchants vety reasonably wished to select commodities smted 
to their trade, and for which they could demand; but the 

English, liaving burdened themselves with offier articles, parti¬ 
cularly a large stock of lead, which proved exceedingly unsaleable 
in this market, insisted on forcing these upon the reluctant pur¬ 
chasers. At length the Indians, seeing they could do no better, 
agreed to take the lead along with the other goods; but, after 
these had been landed, Sir Henry learned that Khojah Nassan 
was expvesslog the utmost discontent at the assortment thus 
obtruded on him, raving like a madman, and even countermanding 
the waggons which were to carry away the obnoxious article. It 
was added that, accot'ding to the ciMtom of the country, any 
bargain could be annulled, on notice to tliat effect being given 
within twenty-four hours. To avert this peril, Middleton had 
recourse to a step, the expediency of which appears exceedingly 
questionable. The governor aud several other official persons 
happening to be on board his vessel, he placed them under arrest, 
to be liberated only when the transactions should be closed by the 
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delivety of the ladian goods. The opiion^ lioweyer^ was giyeu 
to the merchant to relleye the governor by supplying bis {daoe,-^ 
a proposal to which) with many wry faces, he was at last induced 
to oonaent. By this step the English gained, indeed, their 
immediate object; yet it probably oontribated, in no small degree, 
to the resolntion which was soon afterwards made known to them, 
that they must forthwith depart from Surat, without establishing 
a &ctory or oven collecting their debts. This inhospitable pro¬ 
ceeding was imputed to the intrigues of the Portuguese and 
Jesuits; but, whether it wore so or not, Sir Henry was obliged 
to retire with a very unsatisfactory cargo, and no favourable pros¬ 
pect as to the future reception of his countrymen. 

From Surat he sailed along the coast, and touched at Dabul, 
where be was at first very heartily welcomed, but soon found or 
suspected that the governor secretly counteracted all bis measures, 
BO that he could form no advantageous arrangement. He re¬ 
turned to the Red Sea, and extorted from the citizens of Mocha 
farther compeosatiou for the wToogs be bad formerly suffered 
there. He moreover stopped every Indian vessel he met, and 
obliged her to agree to an exchange of goods, the conditions of 
which be himself dictated,—a course which he justifies on grounds 
that seem rather untenable. Ho next sailed across the Indian 
Ocean for Bantam; but in the course of the voyage the Trade’s 
Increase struck upon a rock, and sustametl considerable damage. 
While it was under repair he sent Downlon home in the Feppei*- 
com, intending himself to follow; but he was seized with a 
violent illness, and died in Java. 

In 1611, the Company sent out the Globe, under Captain 
Hippon, to endeavour to open a trade on the Coromandel coast; 
and Floris, a Dutchman, accompanied him as factor. They de¬ 
parted in January, and at tiie end of July doubled tbe Point de 
Galle in Ceylon, whence they ran along the coast to Negapatam. 
Without stopping there, they proceeded to Pulicat, where the} 
hoped to traffic with some advantage. Tbe day after their arrival, 
however, Van Wersicke, president of tlio Dutch settlements on 
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this coast, waited upon them, and gave notice that his coontry^ 
men had obtained a haul from the King of Narstnga, in whose 
territory that city stood, prohibiting all Europeans from trading, 
unless under patent from Prince Maurice. The captain replied 
that he held the patent of the King of England, which he deemed 
quite sufScient; and high words arose. Bat the Shah Bandur, 
or governor, persuaded them to suspend the dispute till the 
expected arriv'd of the Princess Konda Maa, who held the 
sovereignty of the city. Her royal highness came; but when 
Hippon applied for an audience, she returned for answer that she 
was not then at leisure, promislDg, however, to send for him next 
day. Considering this reply evasive, ho went to tho minister, 
and was assured that the Dutch had in fact obtained tho exclu¬ 
sive right which they asserted; and he was advised to apply to 
them for permission to trade. But Hippon, calculating that this 
expedient would occupy two months, and being almost certain, 
besides, tliat ho would be refused, proceeded to Petapoli, where 
bo left a small fiietory, aud then to Masulipatam, tho great 
market for the beautiful fabrics produced upon this coast. Tho 
governor there readily entered into treaty, but pursued, at tho 
same time, a completo system of fraud and chicanery. JIo told 
the most palpable lies, and insisted thalQl, as a Mir, or descend¬ 
ant of Mohammed, was to be believed before Christians. Tho 
English, therefore, had determined upon ^^foul means'' to obtain 
redress; but, tht*ough some of the merchants, an accommodation 
was effected. They sailed next to Bantam, and thence to Patanc, 
where, in June 1612, they landed in great state, with minstrels 
playing and flags flying, bearing the king's letter in a golden 
basin on the back of an elephant. This they presented to the 
queen, who received them graciously, and finally gave the desired 
permission to erect a warehouse. At Patane the captain died, 
upon which tho otliers proceeded to Siam. Tloris, who had 
visited this part of India four years before, probably in a Dutch 
Yoasel, found such a demand for goods as the wliole world, it 
appeared to him, was iosuiScient to satisfy; but now there had 
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ensued sucli a glut, as to leave room only for very Iiniitod sales. 
They allorwards returned to Masulipatam, and met with a better 
reception, but widiont being able to carry tb^r transactions to 
any great extent.' 

* In 1611 also, the Company sent out a much larger expedition, 
of three ships,—the Clove, Hector, and Thomas,—^under Captain 
John Saris. This was an active and adventurous voyage, but 
does not coino within our immediate sphere; the vessels not bav- 
iog touched at any [yart of the continent of India. Saris sailed 
first to tlio lied Sea, where he met Sir Henry Middleton on his 
second visit ihen^; und the parties for some time acted in concert 
both for trade and piracy. In August 1612, ho steered for 
Bantam, still considered as the chief ISnglish fiictory in the East, 
>vhcrc he arrivod in the end of October, but learned that the 
number of vessels belonging to different countries, assembled and 
expected, had caused a very inconvenient rise in the prico of 
<^lorcy, popper, and the other staple commodities. lie sailed, 
tlicreforo, to the Sloluccas, which wenj found to have boon 
cruelly desolated by civil wars between the native princes, as 
well as by !he contests for pre-eminence between the Dutch and 
Portuguese, supported by the S]>aniards from the Philippines. 
The Hollanders hud now nearly expelled the other nations, and 
were using their utmost efforts, by throats and misrepresenta¬ 
tions, to deter the several chiefs from holding any intereourBO 
with the English. Saris, however, by bis activity and address, 
contrived to collect a suitable, cargo of cloves. IIo then sailed 
for Flrando, lu Japan, in the hope of opening a communication 
with that celebrated empire, where tho rigid exclusion of Euro¬ 
peans, which has been since so strictly enforced, did not yet pre¬ 
vail. Being waited on by the governor, who is here called king, 
they made arrangements for visiting the emperor at Surunga, 
where they met with a good reception, and entertained hopes of 
establishing n profitable factory at Firando; which, however, 
proved ultimately fallacious. 

The Company had now sent eight expeditions, the result of 
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wbicb WAS judged on tho ^vliolc to bo erlrcmcly advantageous. 
Leaving out of the account the unfortunaid voyage of Sharpey, 
they Lad derived an average profit of ootdess^than 171 per cent. 
Mr. Mill licnee draws the natural inference^ ^bat these had been 
conducted in a manner decidedly more judicious than subsequent 
adventures that yielded a very different return. Yet we cannot 
forbear observing, that many of the cargoes were made up on such 
very easy terms as their successors could not expect to command. 
Independently of the fact that whole fieots were sometimes laden 
with captured goods, trade was often carried on by compulsory 
moons, calculated to ensure a pr<£tablo return only to the stronger 
party. These first voyages, in short, exhibit tho profits of trade 
combined with the produce of piracy. 

Tho oommcrco of Indian nccording to tho original plan, was to 
he conducted on the principle of a joint-stock company, in whicli 
llm transrtefions were to be managed by a governor and directors, 
find a dividend made to the subscribers in proportion to tho 
number of shares. I!ut os the paying tip of the instalments upon 
thirt principle proceeded very slowly^anothcr arrangement wus 
made, by which each individual fumismB a certain proportion of 
tho i^utlny, and received the entire profit arising from its invest¬ 
ment. U'hougli tho affaiTH of tho (Company prospered under thin 
pyrttem, it wan necessarily attended with a good deal of confusion 
and difficulty, which suggested to the governor and Company the 
oxpcdionoy of returning to the old method of conducting affairs 
on the icgular joint-stock systein. This plan was accordingly 
adopted in 1612, and on those terms a capital of £129,000 was 
Huhscribed, with which the directors undertook, during the next 
four years, to build twenty-nine vessels, at an expense of 
£272,000, and to employ the rest of the sum in the investment. 

The commerce of India being considered more and more a 
national object, King .Tames, in 1614, sent out Sir Thomas Roe 
as ambassador to the Great Mogul, with the view of obtaining 
permission to trade on reasonable terms in tho principal ports of 
his dominions. The details of this embassy, which remarkably 
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illustrate tbe manners and arrangements of tbe Mogul court, will 
be introduced in our account of tbat dynasty* The result could 
not be considered aa a total failure; yet the influence exercised 
against the English by the Portuguese and native merchants was 
80 powerful^—the views of this splendid but barbarous court were 
so vacillatiug and capricious^—that| though Sir Thomas did at 
last extract a species of firman in favour of his countrymen, ho 
could give them little encouragement to i)lace any reliance upon 
it; assuring tbcin that their actual success must ever depend 
mainly upon arrangements with the local morchnntsand luaglslmte^* 

A regular intercourse being cow formed with India, and all the 
maritime paths to that region fully explored, tlie particular 
voyages ccasc to possess much interest, and have thcrefoi'c been 
seldom recorded. The situation of the English was sometimes 
rendered critical by the rivalry of the other European powers 
'who had formed establishments previously, and continued as lou;;; 
as possible to treat them as interlopers* The Portuguese from the 
first manifested the loftiest pretensions, aggravated by the most 
iuibittercd feelings; but their naval jiowcr had now become so 
feeble in comparison with the fleets of Britain, that they scarcely 
ever encountered her vessels williout signal defeat. 

It was much otlicrwisc with the Dutch, whose cxtiinsive marine 
rendered their hostility truly formidable. They had already com¬ 
pletely driven the Portuguese from the Molucca and IJnmlu 
Islands, which they claimed in complete sovereignty. The 
English did not attenipt to mtcrferc with the Hollanders in lliose 
settlements where the right of prior occupation could be urged ; 
but the small islands of Pularoon and Ivo^ngin, forming part in¬ 
deed of a group occupied by that people, though containing no 
actual settlement, were considered as open torritoiy, and forts 
were erected on them. This seems aufiicieiitly conforuiablc to 
Indian practice, where the factories of differ cat nations arc often 
found in the close.^t contiguity. The Dutch, however, chose to 
understand it otherwise; and, after haviog in vain endeavoured 
to ena'I their rivals fi'om these strongholds, 8ei>c6d tw'o of tlicur 
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Vessels, announciog ilielt determioatlon not to release them till 
England should have withdrawn her pretensions to the trade of 
the Spice Islands* The demand was strenuously resisted, and 
hostilities ensued, which were attended with disastrous conse¬ 
quences to both ni.tions, and particularly to our countrymen. 
Pring, when ho was on the coast of Coromandel in 1619, heard 
the doleful tale that four ships, the Dragon, Dear, Expedition, 
and Koso, were captured near the Isles of Tecoo; that the Star 
was taken in the Straits of Sunda, and that two otlier vessoU were 
iti groat peviL The Companica now presented heavy complaints 
against each other to their respective governments; negotiations 
were opened, and in order to prevent these partial hostilities from 
Icnninating in a general war, a treaty of a very singular com¬ 
plexion was concluded. The English and Dutch agreed to be¬ 
come, as it were, copartners in the Indian traffic; the former to 
have half the trade in pepper, and a third of that in the finer 
spices; and each of the nations to keep ten ships in common for 
the purpose of protection, as well as for conveying goods from one 
port of India to another. There was to be formed a Council 
of Defence,” consisting of four mcciWs of each Company, who 
were to be intrusted with the duty of enforcing tho provisions of 
this extraordinary treaty. 

It was obvious that these stipulations were of such a nature, 
and involved so constant an interference in private transactions, as 
could not fail to lead to the most serious dillerencca. The Dutclj, 
who maintained larger fleets among the islands, interpreted every 
question in their own favour, and refused to admit the others to 
the stipulated share of the trade, till they had paid their propor¬ 
tion of all the sums which they themselves, with or without neces¬ 
sity, had expended on fortifications. The enmity between the 
two parties became always more rancorous, till the Hollanders, 
availing themselves of superior strength, proceeded to that dread¬ 
ful outrage called the Massacre of Amboyna.” The Island of 
that name is well known as the richest of the group of the 
Moluccas, and tho one which aObrds the most copious supply of 
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cloves. The prlocipal settlement of both comparucs was at the 
capital, where the Dutch had a strong castle with a garrison of 
about two hundred men; while the English, eighteen in number, 
occupied merely a house in the town, where, however, they thouglit 
themselves in safety under the faith of treaties. The former, con- 
ceiving suspicions of a Japanese soldier who was in their service, 
arrested and put him to the torture. By that barbarous mode of 
extracting evidence, they brought him to confess that he and 
several of his countrymen had entered into a conspiracy to Bcho 
the fortress; and upon the information thus obtained, others of tlio 
same nation were apprehended and tortured. The Englisli, while 
tilts transaction was going on, went bade and forward to thecastltt 
as business led them, inquiring about it as an ordinary u/Tuir, in 
no sbape affecting themselves. Abel Price, the surgeon, how¬ 
ever, having been confined in that building on account of Hoino 
excesses committed through Intoxication, wns onomoiming assured 
that his couiitr}‘men also were engaged in this nefarious plot. Ho 
professed utter ignorance on tlie subject; but the rack was applied 
to him with such severity aa made him soon confess udiatcverlns 
tormentors were pleased fu direct. At the same time a message 
u‘as sent to Captain Towerson, and the other LUiinliei's of the 
English factoiy, requesting tliat they would visit the governor. 
On their arrival, they were much surprisctl nt being arrested, all 
their property seized, and themselves called ujion to acknowledge 
their share in the alleged conspiroCT. Notwithstanding nicmost 
solemn denial, they underwent separate and successive oxaniin.v 
fions, enforced by the most crucb torture, their cries being heard 
by their companions without, even at a great distance. Agony, 
indeed, at length extorted their assent to everything which their 
accusers chose to suggest. Tlio confessions evidently appear to 
have been ^von in a manner which renders it quite niauifost that 
they were wrung from the unhappy victims by the extremity of 
suffering. On being released, they repeated their denials in the 
moat iiDpi'casivc manner; two, in particular, being adjured by 
Towerson, retracted altogether the testimony they had borne 
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against him. But Uiey were impelled by the renewed applleatloii 
of torture to return to their accusation both of themselves and of 
him. One desired to be told at once what he was required to own; 
but this being treated as contumacy, torture was again applied 
till he invented such a story as was likely to satisfy his persecutors. 
In general, however, leading questions were put, intimating the 
charges made against the individual; and the judges contented 
Ihomselvcs with his pasi^ivc admission* The issue was, that 
Captain Tower son and nine others were condemned to die, the 
remaining eight being pardoned. They wero allowed to see each 
other, and had the sacrament adnunistored by tbc Dutch clergy¬ 
man, when they declarod in the most solemn mannei' their perfect 
iimocenee. Samuel Colson said aloud:—Lord, as I am inno¬ 
cent of this treason, do thou pardon all my other sins; and if in 
the smallest degree guilty thereof may I never be a paiiaker of 
the joys of thy heavenly kingdom.’’ The rest answered, “ Aincnl 
amen I ” They then earnestly asked and cordially received for- 
givenoss from each other for their mutual accusations,—John 
CUark saying, “How shall I iool^p bo forgiven of God if 1 do 
not forgive yon*” They were lh6n executed by having their 
heads cut off with a scimitar* A black pall was provided for the 
captain, the expense of which his enemies had the cAroutcry to 
charge on the English Company. One Portuguese, and nine 
natives of Japan, who suSered at the same time, made equally 
strong protestations of innocence* 

The indignation of the Euglibh people, always easily roused, 
never mounted to a higher pitch than when tidings arrived of this 
cruel and bloody transaction* The nation was in a ferment, and 
a universal cry arose for redress and vengeance. The Court of 
Directors prepared and distribiited a picture, in which the tortures 
of the unhappy sufferers were represented with every feature of 
aggravation. The press wos actively employed in influmiug still 
farther the indignation of the njidtitudc, and the excitement was 
such that tbo Dutch residents mode an application to the Privy 
Council for the protection of their nerBons. Mr. hlil], always 
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Rtudious to guard against national partiality, is willing to suppose 
that this matter liad been viewed at homo through a somewhat 
exaggerating medium. Reluctant to ascribe to the actors the 
malignant spirit of demons, he thinks it more probable that, 
biassed and imbittcred by the violent opposition of interests, they 
may have believed their rivals really guilty, have rashly brought 
ihem to trial, decided with minds too much blinded to discern the 
truth, and then put them to death without remorse. Tho torture, 
however unjustifiable, was still employed iu Holland and other 
Kuropcan kingdoms as an iostrument for extorting evidence. 
liOth nations, lie observes, in those distant seas, where they were 
beyond the reach of regular government and legal restraint, were 
guilty of many cinicl and violent actions. Admitting to a certain 
extent tho force of these observations, we cannot yet refrain from 
condemning the transaction as one of deliberate and cold-bloodcd 
ferocity. 

The Dutch, on being called u]>on for satisfaction, returned at 
first very evasive answers; bat when the English began to detain 
their vessels, they found the matter assuming a more serious aspect, 
ani, authorized an investigation. The negotiations were very 
long protracted, and no final adjustment took place till 1654, 
during the government of Cromwell, when eight commissioners, 
four on each side, awarded a compensation of £3615 to tho heirs 
and ropresentalives of those who had suffered. At the same 
time, each party brought forw'ard a statement of tho amount of 
injury alleged to have been sustained from the other during the 
forty years which elapsed from the timo they began their abortive 
attempt at a joint trade, down to 1C52. I'he English raised their 
estimate to no less than £2,695,999; while the Dutch chose to 
fix theirs at the still more enonnons amount of £2,919,861. These 
oxcesaively*exaggerated demands were ent down by the commis* 
sioncra, who in the end awarded the sum of £85,000 to be paid to 
OUT countrymen. 

Tho catastrophe of Amboyna broke up entirely that system of 
united traffic, which indeed from tho first might easily have been 
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fiircseca to be impracticable* Yet the English mmotained for 
Bome time longer their settlement at Bantam^ which they had even 
made the capital of their cafitam possessiotia. But the greater 
force raaintained by the enemy in those islands, and which they 
always increased, rendered the tenure by which our people held a 
footing there difficult and precarious; and the greater attractions 
presented on the continent of India induced them gradually to 
relinquish their insular stations, with the exception of a few on the 
coast of Sumatra, 

Considerable expectations were at one period entertained from 
an establishment on tlie Persian Gulf. An English naval force, 
ns formerly meutioned, co•operating with the army of the Shah 
of Persia, drove the Portuguese in 1622 from their once opulent 
settlement at Ormuz, which has since suuk into total insignificance. 
In return for their services, our adventurers received not only a 
share of the booty, but also liberty to establish a factory at the 
fort of Gombroon, the transactions at which appeared at first to 
wear a promising aspect. 

Surat for a considerable time wt^^c principal scat of British 
settlement in India, and annual investments to a large amount 
Were sent to the factory in that city. Being exposed, however, to 
the arbitrary exactions of the Mogul and bis officers, and also to 
the incessant incursions of the Mahrattas, the government felt it 
very desirable to obtain some place entirely their own, and which 
they could fortify against external aggression. An opportunity 
was offered in ] 662, on occasion of the marriage of the Infanta 
(Jatherinc to Charles IL, when the island of Bombay was ceded 
as part of her dowry. Some misunderstanding arose as to the 
extent of ibis grant, the English conceiving it to include Salsette 
and other dependencies; while the PortugUGse chose to view it as 
not extending beyond the bare precincts of the island,—in which 
last interpretation Britain was finally obliged to acquiesce. Thus 
the crown acquired for the first time a territorial possession an 
India; which, however, did not yield revenue sufficient to defray 
its expenses. In 1669, therefore, the entire sovereignty was 
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made over to tihe Company) who, in 1687, tranaferrcd thither from 
Surat the prosidoncy over their other settlements; and Bombay 
has ever since continued the capital of their dominions in Western 
India. 

Meantime) the establishments on the eastern coast were gradu¬ 
ally ridng into thdr present importance. For some timo, tho 
Coromandel stations were considered secondary, shifted from place 
to placC) and held subordinate to Bantam. In the voyage of 
llippon we have traced the iirst foundation of the important 
settlements of Masullpatam and Pulicat; but the latter was soon 
relinquished, in consequence of Dutch rivalry. To escape tho 
hostility of that people and the oppressions of the nativo govern¬ 
ment, tho English) in 1625) procui'cd a spot of ground ut Arnicguin, 
a little south of Nellore, where they established a factory. This 
place, however, viewed as an emporium of the fine cotton manu¬ 
factures which gave the chief value to that const, uas not found 
equal to Masulipatam; and accordingly tho trade of this lust was 
soon revived. Valuable privileges in its favour wci'O obtaiiicd 
from the King of Golconda; while the Mogul emperor sauctioncil 
an establishment at Fipley in Orissa. It being still considered 
important to have a place of strength^ for the Bccurtiy of the 
Company's trade, penuisston was obtained^ in 1C40, from a native 
chief to erect a fort at Madraspatain. Tbo Directors, actuated by 
a spirit of economy, objected to this erection, and liunlod very 
strictly the sums to be expended on it. However, they called it 
Fort St. George, and made it afterwards the capital of their settle- 
meats on the coast of Coromandel. 

The establishment in Bcngai, which lias since risen to sucli 
unrivalled prosperity, W'as formed somcadiat Inter than either of 
the others. An English medical gentleman* of the name of 
Boughton, resident at Surat, having visited Agra in 1651, was 
fortunate enough to remove a dangerous illness which had affected 
the daughter of the Emperor Shah Johan. 1'hc gratitude felt by. 
the monarch was, with a laudable patriotism, employod by tlio 
physician to obtain for his countrymen some important commercial 
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privileges. The mercbants of Surat, on payment of 3000 rupees, 
procured full freedom of trade, exempt from customs; and in 
1656 they erected a factory at Hoogbly, aituated on that branch 
of the river which has always been considered the principal chan¬ 
nel for the trade of the Ganges. From this time ships and invest* 
menta were sent to Bengal every year* Several other factories 
were subsequently formed; but its commerce was still considered 
secondary to that of Cloromandel, and made subject to tho super* 
intcndoncc of the authorities at Fort St. George. 

It was in Bengal, however, that the English first attempted to 
establish political and militury X)OWor. Tic agents of Urn Com¬ 
pany transmitted a detail of various wrongs sustained from the 
native rulers, and suggested tho expediency of seeking redress by 
force of urns. Tho Directors sent out, in 1C86, Captain Nicholson, 
with ten armed vessels and six companies of soldiers, destined to 
a service of no less magnitude than that of levying war against 
the Great Mogul and tl40 Nabob of Bengal. The plan of tho 
campaign was in tho first instance to seize and fortify Chittagong, 
a point rather remote from the sceno of commercial activity, but 
wliieh they meant to moke the cenlro^thcir military movements. 
Ilcnco they >vcre not fortunate in the execution of this grand 
scheme; the different parts of tho anuament arriving separately, 
ojid acting, too, with litUo concert. The fiect soiled up to llooghly, 
find coiniiionccd a cannonade, but bring completely i^epulsed, was 
obliged to seek shelter in a port which occupied the present 
site of Calcutta. Factories that had been foiined at Patna and 
Cosslnibazar were taken and plundered. The nabob, after a 
deceitful trace, assembled his whole army to attack the discomfited 
English, who at that crisis, however, under the command of the 
Company’s agents made a brilliant display of valour. They not 
only checked the Mogul forces, but entered the harbour of Bala- 
sore, and burnt forty sail of their ships. An accommodation was 
then agreed to, by which they were permitted to re-establish their 
factory at llooghly; and afluirs were on the point of being replaced 
on Lhoir former footing, when two British ships of war, under an 
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officer named Heath, entered the river. That commander imme< 
diately disallowed the treaty, and commenced warlike operations, 
which he conducted very unfortunately; and the invaders were 
soon obliged to evacuate Bengal. Aiircngzcbc, at that time 
Beaded on the Mogul throne, was so exasperated at these pro¬ 
ceedings, and other violent steps taken by Sir John Child, gover¬ 
nor of Btmibay, that he ordered a general attack on the Company’s 
factories. Those at Surat, Masulipatam, apd Vizigapatam, wore 
reduced, the last not mthout some bloodshed; and Bombay was 
very closely pressed. Our countrymen were compelled to have 
recourse to the most humble submission; when that politic sove¬ 
reign, weighing the benefit which his people derived from foreign 
commcice, gradually relaxed, and allowed the traffic to resume its 
usual channels. 

From this time, however, the Company began openly to aspire 
to indepeodent antbority in tho East. In 1689, as Mr. Mill 
observes, “ it was laid down as a determinate object of policy, that 
independence was to bo established in India, and dominion 
acquired.” At that date they wrote to their ngenta,—“I’he 
increase of our rerenuo is tlie sutjcct of our care, as much as our 
trade." Henceforth, then, the English may be considered ns 
having commenced their system of political ascendency in that 
part of Asia; but before following them through the various steps 
of this arduous undertaking, it will bo advantageous to torn back 
and take a survey of the fortunes of that great empire, whose place 
they were destined to occupy. 
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CHAPTER TL 

BARLT MOBAMUBDAN CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

of ibe 3IohAmm«dan roircr->'ConqiiCf(i In Central Aeln—The Seminlan Dysest/— 
AtieUfft—SnbnkUfl^M&lkmead the Ghisnevide—lUe Tvolra Ex^diUoni Into Indio «- 
Victory in L«horo-49aecMitTe ConaueeCe of Bltoi; Ttviuraer; lUnotijo: Unttra; Samnnut 
—ITie Dceth—Chmcte^^Anocdot«e—Uteraturo of the Court of (Dilenl*~Pcrd(Ul-> 
Oonn;ri«»-Ahn DUian—Dedino of the GhUnien Uouee-^ubrertod hy tbet of Ghosi«— 
Mohtuniaod rshorf— IllJ CooqueitJ tn Indie—CuttuU oouqocra Delhi end oehofl It Ilia 
CeplUL 

Trin Arabs or Saracens, in spreading by their arms the religion 
of Mohammod, effected a most astonishing revolution in tho 
eastern world, and penetrated to more remote parts of Asia than 
were eror reached by the Roman eagle. After the death of their 
prophet, n short interval only had elapsed when their victorious 
cavalry drank at once the waters of the Tagus, the Kiger, and the 
Jaxartes. Rngdad became the capital of tho gi*eatest empire then 
on the face of the earth; its court was the most splendid and the 
most polished, and the scat of all th^DbiTiing by which that dark 
ago was illumined. 

No region derived such advantages from this triumph of the 
Moslem arms and faith as the country called Mavar^ul*Nahar, 
being that extensive tract of Independent Tartary which is watered 
by the great rivers Oxus and jaxartes. Though blessed with a 
fertile soil, and one of tlie finest climates of Asia, it is represented 
in all the ancient records as entirely SOTthian, covered with roam¬ 
ing hordes of shepherds and warrior, who lived in tents, aod sub¬ 
sisted on the milk of their flocks. Under the Arab away, it 
acquired and has ever since retained regular government, improved 
cultivation, large and populous cities; and yet this province was 
one of the first which were severed from the Caliphate. Its 
governors, distant from the seat of empire, began gradually to 
assume tho character of independent princes; they extended tbeir 
power first over Kborasan; then over tho interior provinces of 
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Persia; and finally liemmcd in B^dod itself more and more 
closely, till tlic name of Calipb, which had caused the extremities 
of the earth to tremble, became little more than an empty sound. 

It was in the year 873, the 258tb of the Hegira, that Ismael 
Samani of Bokhara assumed the title of king; and his posterity 
in the family of Samnnia reigned nearly a hundred years over 
those vast ro^ons, with a high reputation for justice and beno^ 
ficence. At length bis house felt that decline to which despotic 
power in all countries is ultimately liable. Its wcakucss was 
farther increased by a disputed succession; while Abistagi, gover* 
nor of the vast sembTortar province of Khorasan, successfully 
r luiscd the standard of insurrection. Having become an indejpend- 
cut sovereign, he added to hia domain the high mountain terri* 
lory of Cabul and Candahar. Situated at the foot of the Indian 
Caucoi^uB, this region Ib inhabited by the Afghans, a race of liardy 
husbandmen, shepherds, and warriors, who have oflon extended 
the authority of their princes over the surreiindlng countric^t. 
Hero Abistagi selected Gbiznt os the capital of an empire which 
long ruled over Asia- 

In the year 977 ho was cocccrdcd, not by Iub Bon, who died 
young, but by Subuktagi his general, who hod been saluted sove¬ 
reign by the voico of the troops. This prince consolidated tlio 
new kingdom, and became the real founder of a mighty dynasty. 
He boars a high reputation for probi^, simplicity, and mildneF^^. 
The Orientals fondly relate o little incident that at least expresses 
their ideas respecting his temper, and forms a pleasing contrast 
with the hardihood of lus character and tlie rough scones in whicli 
he acted. IlunUng one day in the forest, he enpied a fawn with 
its mother borinding over the plain. lie caught the animal, tied 
itfl foet, and threw it over his sruldlc; but on looking back, ho 
beheld the mother follo^^'ing with so ])itcous an aspect that his 
soul was melted. lie released the fawn, and allowod it to rejoin 
its parent, who, as she turned info the wildcmcBS, looked back 
with eyes streeming tears of gratitude. Subuktagi's pleasing 
flections upon this sccnei and his own share in it, suggested at 
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lAghl a dream or riaion, where, in reward for hie humanUy, a 
kingdom was promised to hizm As a proof of his aixnpUcity of 
taste, we are informed that, on being introduced to a splendid 
pavilion erected by his son Mahmoud, he told the prince that this 
object was to bo despised as a perishing bauble, and that he ought 
to make it his study to obtain a good name, which would last for 
ever. 

This youth, after a short usurpation by his brother Ishmacl, 
whom, after vanquish]ng, ho merely imprisoned for life, succeeded 
in the year 997 to Subuktag^ and proved one of the greatest 
]>rlDces that ever ruled in Asia. Being attacked by the Emperor 
of Bokhara, be felt or professed great reluctance to engage in war 
with the representative of the venerated dynasty of Samania; but 
his scruples were overcome when thht prince was murdered, and 
his throne seized by two of his gehereds. > Mahmoud then joined 
the King of the Uzhecks in oxtingui^ing the empire of Bokhara; 
and the doe territory of Mavs*'*uhNahar was added to his dominion, 
which then comprehended all Asia from the Caspian to the Indus* 

There is not a more chequered fame in oriental history than that 
of Malitnoud. II is justice has been so\!^^^ch celebrated that, ac« 
cording to eastern writers, the wolf and the lamb in his reign 
(Irnnk at the same fountain; yet instances are not wanting m 
which his conduct appears mark^ by the grossest iniquity and 
extortion* His piety, which is as much celebrated, is equally 
problematicak According to Ferishto, lio was in early life prone 
to scepticism* His mind watr agitated with doubt on two very 
different points,—whether there be a future world, and whether 
he was the son of Subuktagi; for the general deportment of his 
mother, it seems, left this last question open to controversy. 
A vision appeared to him, when the Prophet in person re¬ 
moved both these subjects of inquietude; and the emperor then 
commenced a high religious profession* His zeal, however, 
brought such an accession of power and wealth, as made It bo 
doubted whether his devotions to heaven were oiot chiefly raloed 
as they tended to make him lord of the earth. His tervour was 
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especially infiamed by reports of ibe boux^less wealtb aocamu* 
lated in tbe holy sbrinea of HiodoataUf and bie conscience inces* 
aantly reproaobed bim, till be used means to bare these profane 
treasores transported to adorn tiie palaces of Gbizni. 

Tbe rise of the Mobammedin power was pregnant wUb events 
to India) over which its princes were destined to rule for ages; 
yet their dominion had endured four centuries without finding its 
way into that extensive region. Dut this security was necessarily 
impaired, when so formidable a kingdom was erected on its fron¬ 
tier. Subuktagi bad already made two inroads into Moultan and 
LahorOj in which he was succossfol, having in both completely 
defeated Jeipal, prince of tbe latter country. He annexed to liis 
dominions the fine province of Peshawur, and extended his autho¬ 
rity to the Indus. Mahmoud, who, in these invasion s, had given 
early proofs of personal bravery, soon made the country beyond 
that river the grand theatre of his military exploits, from which 
he was diverted only by some insarrcctions in his moro distant 
dependencies, and by occasional alarms of Tartar invasion. His¬ 
torians record twelve expeditions by this great potentate, from all 
of which he returned triumphant, and laden with booty. 

In the first be merely crossed the Indus; but tbe second was 
against Jeipal of Lahore, who had again reared tbe standard of 
imdependonce. This country, in which mountains and deserts are 
intermingled with tracts of luxuriant fertility, has, from the days 
of Alexander to the present, nurtured a warlike people, who have 
formed a bhlwerk against weatem invasion. Jeipal bad mastered 
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another formidable arznyybut was vanquished and made prisoucr; 
bis neck, as well as those of fifteen chiefs, being encircled with 
Jewels of immense value. This unfortunate prince, after being 
twioe a c^iive, considered his honour as irretrievably tarnished; 
for which reason, and actuated by the barbarous pride of his 
countrymen, he prepared a foneral-pilc, and threw himself into 
the flames. Annindpal, bie eon, acknowledged his kiogdota tri- 
bi^aiy to GhiznL 

Tbe three next expeditions of Mahmoud were made with the 
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view of collecting imposts and Rappressmg partial rebellions* 
The iiilbf in 1009, commenced.by an attack on the part of 
Annindpal. HaTing formed dliaficee with all the great kings of 
the interior,—Delhi, Kanooge, Ongein, Gwalior, Callingcr, and 
Ajmere,—bo assembled the largest army that had been seen in 
that r^on for hundreds of ytars. They crossed the Indus, and 
entered the Plains of Peshawur, where the Moslems, afraid to en- 
counter in the open field an enemy so immensely superior, began 
to intrench their forces. The two armies remained forty days in 
presence of each other, when at length a battle was begun on the 
side of the natives by the Giekers or Gwickwars, a race almost 
entirely savage, inhabiting the mountainous tracts north of 
Lahore* Their arrows did considerable execution *, the main 
body were unable to make any impression on the bravo and 
strongly iotrenebed army of Mahmoud. Many fell on the part of 
the assailants, when at length the elephant on which the Prince 
of Lahore rode, frightened by a lire-ball, ran off, and enrried his 
master out of th^ field. At that moment tbo troops, thinking 
themselves desert^ by their commander, were struck with panic; 
and the whole of that mighty host complete and irretriov-* 

able confusion. An alarm so sudden s^d so slightly raised, may 
lead us to conclade that, instead of hardy and veteran warriors, 
Mahmoud had encountered only an effeminate and tumultuary 
militia, like tha^ which Xerxes led into Greece. Twenty thou¬ 
sand were slain in the pursuit; and numerous elephants laden 
with treasure were captured. Tlio conqueror, finding no longer 
an army to oppose him, marched directly upon the fort of Bimc, 
or Bheemghur, considered almost impregnable, and which had 
therefore been made a general depository for all the sacred wealUi 
of the TOrronndingvtcmplcs* The Indian princes having marched 
forward with a fall assurance of victory, and without ever dread¬ 
ing attack, had withdrawn the garrison to reinforce their ranks, 
^^eaving only priests to guard the shricc and treasures. These 
defenders soon opened the gates and fell flat on their faces beforo 
the victorioos prince* The gold, silver, and pr^ious stones found 
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in BiinS are declared by Ferishta to have exoceded all similar 
posBesBiCQS of any other prince on earth; yet Major Pricers 
authorities, and even bis own, when carefully analyzed by Colonel 
Briggs, fix the amount at little more than £300,000 in apeoie, 
with perhaps a somewhat larger value in diamonds and other 
jewels. These acquisitions, on Malvnoud’s return, were displayed 
several days to the admiring gaze of the Ghizni mountaineers; and 
the Gxhibiriou was closed by liberal donations to the poor and the 
ministers of religiou. 

The sovereigns of India, by this abortive expedition, had re* 
vealed to Mahmoud the fatal secret of their weakness and the 
valuable treasures which their kingdoms contained,—lessons by 
whicli lie was not slow to profit, lie had obtained intelligence 
i*eHpcctifig Tanurtsar, a shrine of singular opulence and sanctity, 
situated near the theatre of the great war recorded in the Maha- 
barut. As be passed on bis march the torritories of Lahore, An* 
nindpal addressed an earnest supplication that he would remnin 
conteut with having swept away at Bim6 the mhes of so many 
temples, and would spare this peculiar object of Hindoo venera* 
tioii; but Mabinoud announced his firm purpose to obliterate from 
India every vestige of idolatry. He reached tho place before it 
could receive even the feeble aid of the King of Delhi, and becanio 
possessed, without resistance, of the accumulated treasure of ages. 
All the idols >vcrc broken in pieces and thrown o^he highway, 
except one of stupendous dimensions, <^lled Jug Soom, wluch was 
carried to Ghizni and reduced to fragments. The conqueror took. 
possession of Delhi, ^nd even formed the design of annexing this 
fine region to his dominions; but on &i^cr reflection he con¬ 
sidered it impossible, so long as the bravo and well defended pro¬ 
vince of Lahore intervened, that a regular communication could 
be maintained between that capital and Ghizni. To subdue An- 
lilndpal would therefore have been a requisite preliminary; but* 
that prince acted with such prudence, and so carefully avoided al]^ 
oo^ion of offence, that Mahmoud found neither prot^t nor temp- \ 
'^ion W renew the w*ar. He therefore never attempted to conquer 
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India f he merely pouncedi from time to time, like an eagle, from 
his tremendous eyry amid the snows of Caucasus, snatched his 
prey, and flew back to his mountain*domain. 

This prinoa spent a summer in conqneting the beautiful Valley 
of Cashmere, the possession of which opened to him a way into 
the interior of Hindostan, without the reluctant consent of the 
Prince of Lahore. In the year 1017 he assembled all his troops 
from the Tartar prorinces, and at the bead of a hundred thousMid 
horse and thirty thousand foot, marched along the sources of the 
great rivers against Kanouge, the proudest of all the Indian oapi'* 
tala. The oriental writers represent, in the most magnificent 
terms, its pomp and greatness. The towers are described as 
reaching the skies; while the city is said at one time to have con- 
tained 30,000 shops for the sale of betel, and 60,000 performers 
on musical instruments. A state thus dissolved in ease and 
luxury was ill prepared to encounter the hardy bands who poured 
down from Afghanistan. The king did not even attempt resist¬ 
ance ; he advanced and tendered his submission to the invader. 
Kanouge was consequently treated with lenC!^, and the conqueror 
remained only three days. After reducing several other places, 
he received mtelligeDCO of a city which afforded the means of 
gratifying to the utmost bis rapacious piety. Muttra or Mathura, 
sacred to Krishna, contained shrines eclipsing all others even in 
this roost wealthy region. The Mohammedan prince entered it 
With little opposition, and found its temples the most splendid he 
had yet seen, filled with giganUc idols of pure g(ild, having eyes 
of rubies; in one was sfuck a sapphire of extraordinary magni¬ 
tude. The conqueror lost no time in decomposing these rich oh- 
jeota of pagan homage, and, having reduced them to their eon- 
sUtueiit elements of gold and jewds, loaded with them a long 
train of camels. He is said to bare once formed the design of 
demolishing the temples; but being dazzled with their beauty, 
desisted, and left that task to the bigoted zeal of Aurengzebe. 
The reduction of some other cities was attended with hard fight¬ 
ing and comparatively little spoil. He marched by way of 
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Lalioro to Oliizm, and made a di^idaj' of bool ^ eclipidng ovi n i]ud 
brougiit from tbo plunJor of Taiiassar. It h it boon efilinmied at 
half a iniUlou hi apccie, trilU jewe^ and pearV^ beyoad all caicula- 
ilou; io Tfhidi More added fifty-lhiw tbousofid capUrc^y whose 
price, ]io\vcA*cr, was so much mluced by the iromoMO •'tpyb’i 
that U)ey Bcarcely brought Ato HhiHings a-lioad* wo«lth 

obtained by ibc privato chiefs and soldiers wiu suppoitA to ayud 
that of the 60 voreigD« 

GUzni hitherto, notwithstandiDg the rtehea oo n T s yel he tt| had 
been little more in iteeU than an eneampoent of wifn/iorf 
shepherds; but Mahmoud, smitten with the magnMeonee of 
Kanougc and Matbora, determined novr to ereot odBow whi^ 
might render hU capital an object of admiration to fhB wosWp A 
mosque was buiU of granite and marble, on iriiieh the mbsat 
materials were profusely laYisbcd, and new ornaiaiirta oosMsnusUy 
added, till it became celebrated orer Aria under the ^lo of the 

Celestial Bride.’’ "fhe nobles, imiuting the taste of tbrir sovc' 
reign, vied with each other in cosily stroetTireSi till GhUni w* 

quired a magDiiicence surpassing that c( the greatest diios of 
India. 


Meantime Mahmoud received the mortifying inteUigence that 
the subiniision and alliance of the King of Kanonge had proved 
fatal to that prince. Indignant at his desertion of the general 
cause, NunJ^, king of (’allingpr, seconded by tho Eeighbouriog 
monarchs, commenced a furloas war, which coded iu his‘defeat 


and death, and the surrender of his capital Tho Ghiznbm rule* 
made all the despatch which his distance Admitted. After forcing 
the passage of the Jumna, he advanced Md found the victor 
strongly intrenched, and apparently waiting hw aUaek; bat, 
due consideration, the Indian princo retreated, loawg the country 
to be laid waste by tho invader. The kingdom and 
Kanouge, however, were never able to regain their 
dour. ^ 

Lahore, though so closely contiguous to tho Ghianian 
had continued indf^pendont during thirty years of Mabmuu 
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tign\ l)ut on the death of Annindpal, Uo determined upon a 
igorouB effort to obtain possession of this important key of India. 
Lccordingly, haring assembled an immense force, be marched 
owards the metropolis; when the young prince, unable to face 
Wk> great nn armament, abandoned the city and nrighbouring 
■(gritory, and sought refuge in Ajmere* Lahore wds thus at- 
liohed to the Gfaisnian monarchy, 

t, After some minor inroads, the omqtierDr, itt the yur 1034, 
phdertook his last and grtetest expedition i&to India; Ids anus 
Ibeing then turned somewhat in a new direction, th tiie protdoce 
m Ouserat, on the shore of the Indian Ocean, stood fiomnaut, a 
^hrine higher and holier than any yet devoted tp spoliation. Two 
thousand villages were assigned for its support, besides presents 
poured in from all the surrounding regions, Soinnaut himself 
W'as esteeiped the general judge of the dead, and his statue of pure 
gold was washed every morning with water brought from the 
Ganges, a thousand miles distant. The attendants consisted of 
two thousand Urahmins, five hundred dancing-girls, three hun¬ 
dred musicians, and three hundred barbers. Tlie king was 
farther incited by learning that tho priests of Somnaut considered 
themselves secure from his utmost power. According to tbem, 
the sins of Delhi and Kanouge bad been the sole cause of the 
dowiifal of those cities; while they themselves, high in purity 
and sanctity, might bid defiance to the impious fury of tlie Moslem 
invader. Eager to undeceive them, this monarch, having mus¬ 
tered his troops, led them into Uoultan f employing twenty thou¬ 
sand camels to convey provisions across the great western desert. 


The city of AJmero was found abandoned, and its fort too strong 
to be attacked. Nahrwalla, capital of Guzerat, had been left in 
the same state. After passing another desert, the Ghiznovido 
» sovereign came in view of Somnaut, a lofty castle on a peninsula 
completely enclosed by tho sea, except at one point, which was 
defended by strong walls^ on whose battlements stood an innumet*- 
able multitude of combatants. They announced by a herald that 
thoir great god hod drawn the Moslems hither, in order that tite 
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Lahore to Ghizni, and made a display of booty eclipiong even that 
brought from the plunder of Tanassar. It has been estimated at 
half a milHou in epeciei with jewels and pearls beyond all calcula¬ 
tion; to which were added fifiy-tbree tboiuand captivoi^ whoso 
price, however, was so much reduced by the immense supply, 
that they Scarcely brought five shilliogs a-head. The wealth 
obtained by the private chiefs and soldiers was supposed to equal 
that of the sovereign. * 

Ghizni hitherto, notwitbslanding the riches conveyed to it, bad 
been littlo more in itself than an encampment of migratory 
shepherds; but Mahmoud, smitten with the magnificence of 
Kanouge and Mathura, determined now to erect edifices which 
might render his capital an object of admiration to the world. A 
mosque was built of granite and marble, on which tbo richest 
materials were profusely lavished, and new ornaments eontinoally 
added, till it became celebrated over Asia under the title of the 

Celestial Bride.'' 'fbo nobles, imitating the taste of their sove¬ 
reign, vied with each other in costly structures, till Ghizni ac¬ 
quired a magnificence surpassing that of the greatest cities of 
India. 

Meantime Mahmoud received the mortifying intelligence that 
the submission and alliance of tbe King of Kanouge had proved 
fatal to that prince. Indignant at his desertion of the general 
cause, Nunda, king of Gallinger, seconded by the neighbouring 
monarchs, commenced a ftfrious w'ai*, which ended in his'defeat 
and death, and the surrender of his capital. The Ghiznian ruler 
made all the despatch which his distance admitted. After forcing 
the passage of tbe Jumna, he advanced and found the victor 
strongly intrenched, and apparently waiting his attack; but, after 
due consideration, the Indian prince retreated, leaving the country 
to be laid waste by the invader. The kingdom and city of 
Kanouge, however, were never able to regain their ancient splen* 
dour. 

Lahore, though so closely contiguous to the Ghiznian territory, 
had continued independent during thirty years of Mahmoud's 
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reig^; but on the death of Annindpal, he determined upon a 
Tigorous effort to obtain pbiiseaslon of this important key of India. 
Accordingly^ having assembled an immense force» he marched 
towards the metropolis; when the young prince^ unable to faco 
so great an armament, abandoned the city and neighbouring 
territory, and sought refuge in Ajmere. Lahore was thus at¬ 
tached to the Ghiznian mraarchy. 

After some minor inroads, the conqueror, in the year 1034, 

undertook his last and greatest expedition Into India; his arms 

being then turned somewhat in a newdirecliom In the proviueo 

of Guzerat, on the shore of the Indian Ocean, stood Somnaut, a 

shrine higher and holier than any yet devoted to spoliation* Two 

thousand villages were assigned for its Ru[iport, besides presents 

poured in from all the surrounding regions* Somnaut himself 

was esteemed the general judge of the dead, and hU statue of pure 

gold was washed every morning with w'atcr brought ftom the 

tiauges, A thousand miles distant. The attendants consisted of 

two thousaud Urahmins, five hundred dancing-girls, three bun* 

dred musicians, and three hundred 1x,r!:^r8. The king was 

farther lucitcd by learning that the priests of Somnaut considered 

themselves neenre from his utmost power. Accoi'ditig to them, 

the sins of Delhi and Kanouge had been the sole cause of the 

downfal of those cides; while they themselves, high in purity 

* 

and sanctity, might hid deffance to the impious fury of the Moslem 
invader. Eager to undeceive them, this monarch, having mus¬ 
tered his troops, led them into Moultan; employing twenty thou¬ 
sand camels to convey provisions across the great western desert 
The city of Ajmere was found abandoned, and its fort too strong 
to be attacked. Nahrwalla, capital of Guzerat, had been left in 
the same state. After passing another desert, the Ghiznevide 


. sovermgn came in view of Somnaut, a lofty castle on a peninsula 
completely enclosed by the sea, except at ono point, which was 
defended by strong walls^ on whose battlements stood an innumer¬ 
able multitude of combatants. They announced by a herald that 
thoii* great god had drawn the Moslems hither, in order that the 
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dcstructioD of so many divinities^ who had fkllen under their axe, 
might DOW be avenged. The invade;^) however, advanced with 
a despatch which amazed the Hindoos, and caused them to fall 
down in tears before tlieir idol; though, on seeing the paling- 
ladders applied, they drew strength from despair, and rushed for¬ 
ward to the defence with the utmost fury. The dreadful contest 
was prolonged a whole day, at the end of which the assailants, 
overpowered with fatigue, were obliged to retire. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the attack was renewed, but with no better success. 

On the third day, an immense army was seen advancing to the 
relief of Somnaut. Mahmoud instantly led his troops to battle; 
but, as this quarter of India has always supplied a race of brave 
and hardy warriors, the contest was severe. Fortune still 
wavered, when the Indian host was strengthened by a powerful 
reinforcement under Byranf Deo and Dabissalima, two of the 
principal chiefs of Guxerat. The battle then became more doubt¬ 
ful and truly terrible^ and Mahmoud, for the tirst time on the soil 
of India, saw himself in danger of being vanquished. He ap¬ 
pealed to the religions zeal of bis troops; he prostrated himself 
on tlie ground, imploring the aid of Ileavcn in this holy conflict, 
and earnestly called on his chiefs to advance either to con¬ 
quest or the crown of martyrdom. He at length gained a com¬ 
plete victory; and the garrison, on seeing the flight of the great 
army to which they had trusted for deliverance, were seized with 
panic, and abandoned the place. The conqueror entered, and was 
led to the temple, a spacious and antique structure, the interior of 
which consisted of a majestic hall supported by fifty-six columns, 
and entirely encircled wiU^ golden images of Hindoo deities. 
Somnaut himself^ whoso gigantic dimensions are variously re¬ 
ported, towered high over alL On first beholding this idol, 
Mahmoud, fired with wrathful zeal, struck oft its nose, and gave 
orders that the whole figure shonld forthwith be reduced info 
^ fragmenU. When the attendant Brahmins saw the downfal of 
this object of their profoundest veneration, they fell on their* 
knees, and offered an immense sum to save what remained; and 
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the omrahfl oven na a mAfter of prudence, the acceptance 

of the ransom: bafthe king indignantly rejected the idea of 
becoming a ‘‘ seller of idols*” The work of demolition proceeded; 
and, on its reaching the interior of the image, there was disclosed 
a treasure in perils, rubies, and diamonds, almost beyond concep¬ 
tion, and far surpassing the immense tendered for ita redemp¬ 
tion. It is somewhat difficult to ascertain the amount; but it is 
generally ndmifted to have greatly exceeded that of any of the 
former captures. 

Mahmoud was so much please<l with Guxerat, that he deliber¬ 
ated whether he should not make it the principal scat of his 
government, or at least annex it permanently to his dominions; 
hut he became satisded that the distance from Ghizni w*as too 
great, and the comTnunications too difficult, lie attempted, how¬ 
ever, to retain a control over this doe country by raising to thn 
sovereignty a Brahmin of humble birth; but ho had net long 
departed when the people again transferred their allegiance to 
their ancient race of kings. Some romantic and rather absurd 
details are given with relation to this oi^carrence, which we. pass 
as they were probably invented ti^^^upply an exeuso to 
^_^^Iahmond for supcrKcding the sovereign wboin bo had chosen to 
impose upon Gnzerat. 

The victor, while on his return to Ghizni, suffered considerably 
in passing through the vast deserts, and was greatly annoyed 
also by the Jauts, a tribe inhabiting Moultan, who, by their 
strong force of war-boats, commanded the navigation of the Indus. 
The indignant monarch undertook next year an expedition against 
this people; and having prepared a vast number of small vessels 
fortified with iron spikes, encountered, and, oft or an obstinate 
conflict, defeated them so. completely, that almost the whole nation 
were alwn or taken prisoners. 

The following season he was employciT in an expedition into 
'^Khorasan, on hia return from which, in J030, ho was taken ill, 
and died at the age of sixty-three. 

Thei*r arc few diameters, we have remarked, in oriental history 
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more doubtful Umn Hint of this great couqueVor. l>y some be is 
extolled as tbc model of a perfect prince, ivbilc olbers brand Inm 
as a monster of avarice, injustice, and rapacity* Ubero seems to 
have been in bis nature a strange combinatiou of opposite quali* 
ties, lii8l)est actions being alloyed by a mixture of wild caprice, 
lie carefidly disciiarged mufiy of bis duties as a sovereign, and 
made great exertions to seenre tbc hnsbandman and merchant 
against the inroad of the predatory bauds who occupied the moun- 
tain-fastnesses. Ho was accessible to complaints from every 
quarter. A woman from a remote Persian province came to his 
^^udicnee, and complained tliat her son bad been killed and her 
property can*icd off by a gang of plunderers. The king replied 
that this was a distant conquest, in which it was impossible 
for him to prevent some disorders. The woniaii warmly rejoined, 

** Why, tlien, do you conquer kingdoms which you cannot protect, 
and for whiOh you will not be able to answer in the day of Judg* 
ment?’^ That this rebuke could he addressed to the king was no 
small honour to Lis character, and still more when we find that it 
roused him to establish order in those remote parts of his domi¬ 
nions. A still more signal act of justice is recorded. A cidzen ^ 
of Ghizni* represented that a' powerful lord of Uie court, having^ 
become enamoured of his wife, arrived nightly, thrust him out of 
his own dwelling, and forcibly supplied \iU place. Mahmoud,' 
with the deepest indignation, desired that infui'malion should bo 
given to him the first time that tliis outrage was repeated. The 
injured person came three nights after with the expected notice, 
and the monarch, attended by a guard of soldiers, hastened to tlie 
house. Having ordered all the lights to be extinguished, ho ad¬ 
vanced in the dark with a weapon, and, seizing the offender, with 
one bbw severed his head from his body. Ho then caused a light 
to be brought, and, having seen the victim, fell on. bis knees and 
uttei^ed a prayer. Being asked the meaning of all this, he replied 
that be had extinguished (bo light lest the guilty person should 
proiT. to have been a favourite—-perhaps one of his own sons— 
the view* of whom might have shakcu bis just resolution; but, on 
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reliCTod from tliin ripprclicliHioii, Lo lirul rolunird t,banks to 
Heaven.* 

The people of Gbizni thus well Rccurcd by Mahmoud 
against the injustice of their fellow^RubjeclB; bat their lot was 
different in regard to the,deeds of extortion and iniqu^y which 
were too often committed by himself, hfcntioa is made of a 
wealthy citizen of Nishapour, against wham he chose to make a 
cliarge of impiety and heresy. The aconsad person come to him 
And saidf 0 king, I am neither idolater nor apostate, but I am 
possessed of wealth; take it, therefore, but do me not a double 
injustice, by robbing me of my money and bf my good name.'' 
The rapacious ruler, it is said, unblushingly closed with the pro* 
posal, and, after haring stripped tho man of hit property, gave 
Iiitn a certificate testifying the soundness of his faith. 

Religious zeal was not only avov^'ed by Mahmoud, but under a 
certain shape supplied the mmn impulse to all his acUons, Yet 
its exercise, as already observed, was productive of cartlily gains 
60 imioense as to involve its purity in some suspicion. Still a 
religious profession is not always insincere, because it is somewhat 
alloyed in the mind of him who admits a mixture of worldly 
motives. That the Moslem faith, as the exclusive path to salva* 
tion, ought to be propagated by the sword, is one of its funds* 
mental dogmas;' and by a monarch whose ambition and avarice 
this tenet so greatly favoured, we cannot wonder that it should 
]>ave been zealously embraced. Yet iucldcut, related os 
having occurred at tho (md of his mortal V^recr, show‘9 that tlie 
vanities of earth still held full possession of Lis heart. Two days 
before his death, he <^nscd all his jewels, pearls, and golden 
ornaments, collected from bo many dificrent regions, to be spread 
out before him, that he might satiate his eyes by a display of 
riches, from which he was about to be separated for ever. Wo 
can more easily sympathize with his taking a last review of his 


* TliU oaecAote U craaldmUe vaiiAtloA» hj tb» different AiiUioHtles: tbs 

sbovs vsrtion (wblcb li tbut of D'Hsrsoloti Blbllotli^uc OrlcotulOi art. Uubmou^ AFrcan 
tha moat probabls aud cooiiitcnt. 
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troopg, including the long army of his elephonla, and with the 
deep emotion which this spectacle excited in the hreast of the dying 
warrior, 

< 

Mahmoud, as soon as the rays of wealth and prosperity began 
to illurofae his throne, stood forth as the distinguisliod patron of 
letters and poetry; and Gbiaoi, under him, became the most 
literary and classical ci^of the East, It shone indeed at first by 
n borrowed light from Bagdad, whi^h, eA-en amid the complete 
overthrow of its political greatness, still retained an intellectual 
empire over all the nations speaking Arabic and studying the 
Koran, Yet the splendour of Mahmoudis court, and the great 
events of his reign, called forth poetical talents more brilliant than 
had adorned even the celebrated courts of Haroun and Almamon. 
Fordusiy who, in the Shah Nameh, celobmted the exploits tff his 
patroQ, ranks as the second poet in Asia. The materials for the 
literary history of Ghizni are indeed exceedingly scanty; yet 
enough transpires to warrant the suspicion, that this great author, 
though attracted by the pomp and patronage of a court, shared 
the evils which appear inseparable from high endowments, and 
only passed a life of splendid misery. It is related, that having 
completed his great work, ho sought the due reward, wliich 
estimated at 60,000 dinars; but the king, taking advantage c 
verbal resemblance, paid only tbe aame numlicr of dirhems^ not 
exceeding a tenth of the sum demanded. This was a miserable 
pun upon which to deprive tbe greatest genius of the age of the 
hard'eiumed fruits of his labom:. • The indignant poet quitted the 
court where be hod been so unworthily treated, and, retiring to a 
distance,''sent forth various satirical effasions against his former 
patron, of which Jl’Hco^belot pves the following specimen:—“ The 
magnificent court of^Ghixni is a sea, but a sea without bottom and 
without shore; I have fished in it long, but bavo.not found any 
pearl/’ Mahmoud, it is said, was mortified, and endeavoured by 
flattering offers to induce him to return, but could never prevail 
with the offended bard« 

The presiding star in the literary circles of Ghknl wns Oonsurt^ 
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equally celebrated as a philo^pher and a poet. Mabtnoud placed 
him at tbe bead of the lanirersity which bo had founded, and gare 
him such a complete jurisHictioiL over a body of four hundred 
learned men, that no work was to be submitted to the sovereign, 
which had not been stamped with his approbation. We have not 
as yet in the West the means of duly eatxmating the actual m^t 
of this personage; but on considering that with posterity his name 
stands in such deep eclipse behind that of Feransi, above whom 
he was so highly honoured in life, a doubt must arise, whether his 
reputation was not partly earned by the arts of a courtier, and tbo 
absence of the troublesome pride incident to elevated genius. One 
channel to favour seems to havo consisted in the permission which 
was allowed him to share tbe convivial hours of the sovereign. 
The Orientals relate an occasion, when, to sooth his master's grief 
for having the night before, when overcome with wine» cut off the 
long tresses of his beloved, Oonsuri composed some extemporary 
verses, which conveyed such deKght, that in return the mouth of 
the fortunate minstrel was throe times filled with jewel^ 

Among tbe men of sdeuce resident at Ghizni, the most^inent 
was Abu Kihan, sent by Almamon from Bagdad, where be was 
• ^enei*ated almost as the rival of Avicenna. But, besides meta¬ 
physics and dialectics, he studied and appears to have drawn his 
chief lustre from attainments in the magical art. Of this, D'Uer- 
belot relates a remarkd(l£ instance. One day Mahmoud sent for 
him, and ordered him to deposit with 1’ * •^erson a statement 
of the precise manner in wbi. ' ti ^ no /ould quit the ball 
where he was then sitting. ^ ring lodged, the king, 

iiiHtead of going out by one of la* numerous doors, caused a breach 
to be made In the wall, by which he '^oeted his exit;—but bow 


was he amazed, when, on the paper - ’ * ixnmined,'^'^here was 
found in it a minute specification ot Uic precise spot through 
which lie i>enctr&tedl Hereupon A e prince with horror denounced 
this learned man as a sorcerer, and commanded him to be instantly 
thrown out of the window. The barbarous sentence was presently 
executed: but care had been taken to prepare beneath a soft and 
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ftillicn cuflilion,'into wLidi the body of llio sage sunk \vUhout 
sustaining any injury. Abu Itihan was then called before tlio 
nioiiarcb, and required to aay, whether by his boasted art he had 
been able to foresoe these events, and the treatment through which 
he Lad that day passed. The learned man immediately desired 
his tablets to bo sent for, in which were found regularly predicted 
the whole of these singular transactions. This incident docs not, 
it must be owned, inspire a very lofty idea, citlicr of the wisdom 
or the wit of the imperial court of Uie Gbiznevide. 

Mahmoud, after a short interval, was succeeded by Mu^^aood, 
who nearly equalled him in bravery and enterprise, but who had 
to struggle against a series of adverse fortune. There poured 
forth from the interior regions of Asia one of those great tides of 
conquest and migration, which have so often cliaiiged the face of 
that continent. It consisted of the Turks or Uncorks, under the 
dynasty called, from Seljuk its founder, Scljulcian, which overran 
Khorasaii. Undi*r the suoccssors of the chief just named, the 
Turkish empire rose to such a height of power ns to eclipse that 
of all the other Asiatic kingdfln's. Togrul, who subverted the 
imperial throne of Ilagdad, and shook that of Constantinople,~ 
Alp Arslan, who wrote on his tomb atMcru, “ Ye who have acci 
the glory of Alp Arslan csaltcd,to the heavens, come and sec it 
buried under the dust,**—these were warriors with whom even 
the most gallant of the lineage of Mahmoud sought in vain to 
contend. These last saw wrested from them the fine jdains of 
Khoraean and Iran, even that of ilnt :h, and their dominions cou* 
fined within the mountain-bai rici of Caucasus. On the eastern 
side they still held Lahore, and made some vigorous attoinjits, but 
only with partial and Icinporary success, to extend their sway 
over the Indian territory 

The hpuse of Ghi;.ri, during two centuries, contiuucd still, 
though thus reduced by Turkish Invasion, to maiutHTii tlic boiin- 


darns above described. Family alliances were even formed 
n Ibrahim the First and Mnlck Shah, son of Alp Arslan, 
wnfal of this dynasty arose from an internal eausc. (ilhori 
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or Ghoov forms a rude district situated on the loftiest branch of 
Caucasus, or Hindoo Koosb, where it borders on Thibet and 
Turkestan. Its princes, commanding a race of hardy monii- 
taincem, gradually made themselves nearly independent of the 
Ghiznian government, and even obtained possessions in Tartary 
and Khorasan. This excited so atroagly the jealousy of Byram, 
who about the year 1115 had ascended the throne, that having 
drawn into his power Mohammed, prince of Gbori, be put him to 
death; a step which he had ample eauso to repent. Sief-ul-Dien, 
brother to the latter, soon mustered a large array of his followers, 
eager to avenge the loss of their chief. Byram, unable to oppose 
him, evacuated his capital; but, having re^asscmbled bis forces, 
he soon afterwards recovered Ghizni, and took his enemy prisoner, 
whom he subjected to the most dreadful insult and owelty* 
Mounted on a bullock, he was led through Ghizni, amid the deri¬ 
sion of the mob; then tortured and beheaded, .and his vizier 
impaled alive. This barbarity on the part of a ruler otherwise 
mild and respectable, set the seal to the fate of bis house. Allah, 
brother to the sufferer, soon summoned round him all the warriors 
of the tribe of Ghovi to chastise the author o^ their wrongs. 
Byram marched to meet him; and the superior numbers of his 
troops enabled them to maintain a vigorous struggle against the 
rude courage of the mountaineers. But at length he yielded, and 
fled with his scattered army towards Iliudostan, where he soon 
after died of grief. The victor, in 1152, marched upon Ghizni, 
and, according to the too comnion practice of eastern conquei'ors, 
sought to surpass the cruchy which he came to punish. That 
magiiiiicent city was given up to a general pillage, and to tlte 
sword of the'enraged Ghofiaos. In scvmi days it was no more; 
and its palaces, so profui>cly embellished with the spoils of con¬ 
quered India, were rased to the ground. A few tombs, spared 
by eastern piety, stood alone amid this appalling solitude. It 

revived indeed, and became for a short time the capital of the 

% 

Ghonan chiefs; hut it again sunk, and now only a few scattered 
ruins, with the spacious tomb of Mahmoud, at wliich a few priests 
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perpetually rea^ the Koran, arc all that remain of this once proud 
seat of the conqueror of Asia. 

The Ghianevide dynasty continued for some time to retain their 
diminished authority j but it y/$s finally extinguished by Mo¬ 
hammed Ghori, the successor of Allah-ul-Dicn. He pursued into 
Lahore the last of this mighty race, whose name was Chusero; 
but the unfortunate prince made a resistance^ so desperate in that 
strong retreat, that the invader was twice obliged to retire. At 
last, by a feigned alliance, he induced his unwary victim to conic 
out to meet him; then, by a circuitous march, cut him off from 
Lahoi'e, Butrounded his little camp, and obliged him to surrender. 
He at first showed a dtspoMtion to mercy, and only confined him 
in a strong castle; but at length, in the year 1186, alleging the 
predictions of some astrologer, scoured his safety by putting all 
the family to death. 

Mohammed Ghori or Ghoorobtoined the go>*erument of Cihizni 
in 1174, and held it in his brother’s right and his owm thirty-two 
years, wUh a valour and fortune similar to those of bis great an¬ 
cestors %vhom ho vcscmbled in name. Commencing his career 
with the occupation of the frontier territory of Lahore, he made it 
his principal object to extend his dominion over India. Collect- * 
ing all his forces, he advanced against Aj mere, which at first 
fluhmitted ; but the king of Delhi, having formed an alliance with 
several ncighbouriug princes, hastened to its relief with two hun¬ 
dred thousand infantry, and three thousand elephants. Mohammed, 

4 

trusting to the courage of his mountain-tribes, rushed fearlessly to 
the attack; but the view of this immense host W'heelirig round to 
enclose them, and the mighty array of its elephants, seems to 
have struck with panic these undisciplined warriors. Many of 
the chiefs with their followers fled, leaving the king sarmundecl 
by the enemy, whose superiority in numbers was now greatly 
increased. The Moslem on horseback encountered hand to hand 
the King of Delhi, seated on his war-elephant. The Glioriati 
prince, after a desperate struggle, was pierced in the arm, fell to 
the ground, aud was with dififculty carried off by u trusty band of 
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Lib adherents. The rout was complete, aud the pursuit was ooq« 
tiuued forty miles. 

The ctnperor spent a year ia repairing the effects of this dread¬ 
ful disaster, and organizing the means of a new invasion. He at 
first degraded the omrahs who had fied, subjecting them to the 
huiQaliation of marching round the city with bags of barley sus¬ 
pended from their necks, and of feeding out of them ; but, when 
proceeding on his nest expedition, it was represented to him that 
he thereby deprived himself of the services of many of his choicest 
warriors, upon which ho allowed them to resume their stations, 
and obtain an opportunity of redeeming their fame. 

Mohammed, having mustered all his forces, marched into India, 
where he mot troops still more numerous than Uiosc who bad 
vaiirjuishod him in the pi'cceding year; all of whom had no^v 
bound tbeinsclves by the water of the Ganges to conc^uef or die. 
Tbo Indian princes advanced with boundless confidence; sending 
at the same time a friendly remonstrance, that if Mohammed was 
Nveaiy of his own life, ho should at least pity the men whom he 
was leading to so cruel a destiny. Retreat was still open to him; 
but if urged on by Iuh evil genius, ** we have sworn,” said they, 
*^by our gods to advance upon you with our rank-breaking 
eiepbanis, war-treading horses, and blood-thirsty soldiers, early 
in the morning, to crush your unfortunate army.’' The wary 
coniiiiander returned an answer seemingly inspired by alaim; 
Btatiug, that he carried on the war only in obodience to his brother, 
>rithout whose orders he could not retreat, but w*ouId gladly 
arrange the terms of a truce till bo should receive further instruc¬ 
tions. The Indians, lulled by this submissive tone, gave them¬ 
selves up to security, and spent the follewingnigbt in merriment. 
Mohammed, ^Yatcbing the moment when they were completely off 
their guard, made an attack during the darkness, defeating and 
putting to flight several largo bodies; yet so immense was the 
circuit of their camp, that there were rallied next morning numbers 
which seemed more than enough to crush the whole host of the 
i invaders. The Mussulman tlien adopted the old Scythian war* 
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fare; with hit sqaadrons of cayalry be alternately attacked and 
retreated, till towards evening;, seeing the enemy completely 
ezfaaneted, he charged them at the head of his chosen band of 
mailed horoemen, who bore down all opposition, and drove tho 
whole of their army into a tumultuary flight. Tho King of Delhi 
fell, and immense spoil came into the hands of the conqueror. 
Having advanced to the capital, the victor was prevailed upon by 
a high ransom to spare it, bat left a strong force under his lieu* 
tenant, Cuttub, to maintain bis authority in that quarter. This 
officer soon after assembled a large body of followeri<, subverted tho 
throne of Delhi, and reigned there as viceroy. Thus a Moslem 
dominion was for the flrst time established In tho heart of India, 
and in one of its greatest cities* 

After a It^sc of a short period, Mohammed made another 
expedition into Ilindostan. Being joined by Cuttub, ho totally 
defeated the Frinco of Kanouge, then marched against Benares, 
broke the idols of its thousand shrines, and loaded four thousand 
camels with the w'calth of that sacred city. Following a career 
similar to that of the Ghiznevidc, he made nine expeditions into 
India, and accumulated treasures which almost rivalled those of 
his great predecessor. But this aplendid light of conquest was in 
one moment extinguished; for on bis way from Lahore to Ghizni, 
he pitched his tent for tho night on the banks of the Indus or one 
of its tributaries; where a band of the mountain* tribe of Gwick- 
wars, many of whose relations had perished in war with Moham¬ 
med, had vowed, at whatever cost, to purchase revenge. The 
season being extremely hot, the canais or screens enclosing the 
imperial tents had been thrown open for the admission of air. 
Twenty conspirators, availing themselves of this circumstance, 
stole in unperceived, stabbed the sentry on guard, and, having 
drawn off the attention of the others, penetrated to the chamber of 
the king, who was lying asleep with two slaves fanning him. All 
their daggers were instantly pinnged in bis hreast, and ho sunk 
under their hands, pierced by twenty-two wounds. 

Thus perished this great conqueror, whose dominion was almost 
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as civensivo as that of Mahmoud of Ghlznl. Like him, according 
to Ferishto, he was not devoid of virtues, yet has left behind a 
darker reputation, redeomed by fewer traits of refinement and 
humanity. With him the dynasty oi Ghori rose and fell, for ho 
left no descendants possessed of energy suffideot to support the 
weight of his ill-balanced empire. His lieutenants, Ildecuz in the 
mountain*lerrilory, and Cuttub in India, soon erected for them* 
selves independent sovereignties. 
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CHAPTER Ylt. 

TUB PAT AN OB AFOHAN DYNABTT. 

CDttub-iLl4)l£& fonndf tUla sAJtnrD&b-^olUnft BLda^Utihmoad IL—IHs ascqUO 

S0veritx—3aIln-^rilllAfit Pacronaffe of Hm Arte sad Sciences—Kd Hotted and Kero— 
AUiti l^Slt bravo Acd dereo Bdffa—Conquest of Soutbom Indte—Ailvcnturoe of tho 
Piinceeses Comledti end Dovlid^—Anerdif—Sororel sliort llelj^nA—HoUerntnod IlL— 
HU cnteltj—PeTMe IIL—Short liei^nteend general DUordcr—TimlL^—His Cbaractoi^ 
InruloB of India Capture of Md, and droadfdl lUasacrc—Ills Roturu—Sueeoisjon of 
EiBperoT» - Conqttcat by Baber—Close of tbe Paten Dynasty. 

Cuttub-ul<'Dien, the founder of the first MohammedaD, or what was 
enUed the PaUld race of emperors, who ruled in India, was of tho 
humblest birth; it was ereo made the reproach of bis dynasty that it 
originated wiUi a slave. Brought as a captive from Turkestan, ho 
had been purchased by a citizen of Nishapour, who, finding his 
talents good, instructed him in various arts and sciences. Upon 
the death of his master, he w'as sold with the rest of the property, 
and came into the possession of Mohammed. His abilities and 
address soon raised him to the rank of principal page; whence he 
was promoted to a miUtary command, and soon rose to tho first 
station In the army. The high confidence reposed in him by the 
emperor, pointed him out as the fittest person to remain as viceroy 
of the conquered territories in India, when he himself retired to 
his native mountains. Cuttub remained faitlifal to his superior; 
yet, from his distant position, he rrigned almost uncontrolled 
during that monarch’s life, whom he survived four years, and whose 
su^BSor publicly owned bim as king. He is celebrated as brave, 
jnat, and humane; and his liberality was so unbounded as to 
saake it become proverbial in India to say of any one,—He is 
^as generous as Cottub-uI-Dien/’ He waged war with the neigh- 
l>ouring potentates geiker^ly with success, though in a campmgn 
against tbe Bajpabte he sustained a ringle defeat. Sinking, how¬ 
ever, towards close of his reign, into indolence and luxury, be 
allowed his rival Ildecua to seiao upon Ghizni and several of tho 
^ Itontier territories* He died in the year 1210* 
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Altumsb, tboQgli a Tartar of noble birlb, bad, like Cuttab, 
been sold os a slave, and parobascti by that princo. Having 
raised hiznself by his valour to be captain^general and son-in-law 
to the emperor, be moanted the throne, having overcome Aram, 
the rightful hoir* He redressed all the evils caused by the weak¬ 
nesses of bis aged predecessor* He defeated Ildoco:c, and took 
him prisoner; he extended the empire on every side; making 
llengal and Bahar first tributary and then snbjeet provinces, over 
which bis sons were placed as viceroys* Heredocod, after a long 
siege, Gwalior, considered the principal bulwark of Hindoo power. 
Seated on a lofty hill with perpendicular sidcffy defended by 
extensive works, and supplied with abundanco of water, it was 
viewed as nearly impregnable. He distinguished himself also 
by the conquest of Malwa, the capture of Ougein, and the ^mo- 
lition of the i*evorcd statue of Vicramadllya* He is celebrated, 
on the whole, as a good and wise prince. 

About this time a mighty tempest swept along the borders of 
India, happily without touching her rich provinces. Zengia, 
after ravaging Asia from the Pacific to the Caspian, and reducing 
numberless kingdoms under his dominion, attacked the Prince of 
the Afghans, whom he drove before him, and compelled, to take 
refuge beyond the Indus. Altumeh i^efased to shelter him, and 
hcncc the arms of Zengis were turned aside fmm the wealthy 
regions which stretch towards the south* Perhaps his horsemen, 
accustomed only to scour the plains'of Tartary and Persia, felt 
themselves unable to act wi& vigour in the rugged steeps of the 
Caucasus. 

After the death of Altumsh, which took place in 1236, there* 
follo^vcd a succession of princes, most of whom occupied, during ^ 
very short period, a disputed throne, but without any material' 
alteration of boundaries or relations in regard to the neighbouring 
states. A few, however, were so remarkable as to deserve notice* 

Itlzia Begum stood perhaps alone among Mohammedans as a 
reigning queen. In her earliest youths she displaced such talents 
for administration that Altumsh, her fatber, when departing on ^ 
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hiB expedition against Gwalior, left her sole regent, regarding 
her as better fitted than any of hia sons to eustain the weight of 
goremxnent; and Ferose, one of the princefl, having been after-* 
wards deposed for incapacity, tho chiefs unanimously vested the 
empire in this accomplished lady. She assumed the imperial 
robes, took her seat on the musnud, administered the laws strictly 
and impartially, and suppressed with vigour all attempts to take 
advantage of the supposed weakness of a female reign.' Yet 
Sizia stooped at length to the frailty of |ier sex; she became 
doatingly attached to an Abyssinian slave named Jamxnal, whose 
sudden elevation to the highest dignities was ill brooked by the 
great lords and omrahs of the empire. Their discontent was soon 
matured into insurrection, which, though it was at first snccess* 
fully resisted, became truly formidable when it was beaded by 
Byram, her brother, who had a more natural right to the throne. 
The fair ruler of India was finally defeated, imprisoned, and, by 
a consequence too comoiou in that part of the world, afterwards 
put to death. 

Mahmoud II., a yonnger son of Altumsb, had been oppressed 
by the jealousy of bis sister and brother, and kept in long con« 
fincment. In his adversity he acquired virtues which afterwards 
eminently fitted him to adorn a throne. Disdaining the subsist-* 
ence *allowed by his ungenerouB relatives, he earned his own 
livelihood by writing or rather cop 3 dng books. Keleased from 
prison by a more humane prince, and intrusted with a small 
government, be obtained such a reputation for justice and wisdom 
that his accession to the throne was hailed with universal satisfac¬ 


tion. Kor was this high expectation in any degree disappointed. 
According to Ferishta, he was the patron of learning, the pro¬ 
tector of the people and the friend of the poor. Without embroil¬ 
ing himself in unnecessary war, he defended his territories with 
vigour against numerous and formidable enemies. Yet these 
elevated virtues were somewhat allayed by a pedantic and fan¬ 
tastic osteutation of simplicity* Seated on the most splendid 
thraie of the East, he practised the austerity of a hermit. 
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ApplyiDg all biB revanuea to the esdge&cies of the Htate^ he eon- 
tinoed to earn bj the pett bia own support, which was limited to a 
supply of the humblest necessaries* He not only rejected the 
vain and culpable privilege of a numerous seraglio and confined 
himself to one wife, but he compelled that lady to discharge* tho 
most menial functions* Even when her m^esty complained that 
she bnmed her fingers in tho process of cooking, and asked for a 
maiden to aid her in that bomble task, he rejected the request* 
This was very extravagant; yet there appears a fine andamiablo 
feeling in tho following anecdote* Ho hod shown part of his 
daily task of copying the Koran to an omrah whom be much 
respected, and who pointed out an erroneous word. The emperor 
immediately erased it; but as soon as the chief departed, he 
restored the characters; and being asked tho reason, answered, 
that tlie word was right; hut that bo did not wish to give pain to 
a worthy man by telling him be w'as mistaken. 

Tho good government of Mahmoud bad been in a great mca* 
sure due to tho happy choice of bis prime minister^ Balia or 
Baleen, who made himself universally popular; so that when the 
emperor died >Yiihout posterity, tho vizier, not being much at* 
tacbed to a family w%o had treated bis master so ill, stepped into 
his place almost without a struggle* It is 8cai*cely possible, bow* 
ever, for a usurper to ascend a throne without being dra^fi into 
crime* Balin was one of forty Turkish chieik who had associated 


to divide tho empire among them on the monarch’s decease* 
Mutual jealousy had already dissolved this bond; but the minis* 
ter, notwithstanding, determined to consult his own security by 
making the whole of them perish cither by poison or by the 
sword* This crime having quieted his fears, he did not again dip 
his hands in blood, hut began a career which, for justice, znitd* 
ness, and popularity, has scarcely an equal even among the many 
illustrious sovereigns who have ruled Hindostan* * Balin was 


another of the slave^emperors. Having been captured by the 
Moguls, he was carried to Bagdad, and sold to a merchant of 
Bassora, who, learning that he was a relation of AUiuusb, bronghit 
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him to Ddlhif and disposed of hiai with great adTaotage to that 
raler. His talents soon raised Hfii to a military command; and 
baying openly attached himself to the canse of Byratn, he was 
one of the most active instraments in the fall of tho Empress 
Rlzia. On succeeding to Mahmoud, he made an entire change 
in the outward aspect of the court, restoring all those gay appen¬ 
dages of whrcb it had been so closely shorn by his predecessor* 
He appeared in public with a blaze of pomp unwonted eycn in tho 
East, which, however, he professed to exhibit solely in order to 
conciliate the respect of his people* He found ample scope for 
the exeralse and perhaps the ostontation of kindness and gene¬ 
rosity in the vast number of princes, some of them the greatest in 
Asia, who had been dethroned and forced to flee before the war¬ 
like hordes of Zengis aod his successors. Upwards of fifteen of 
these fallen sovereigns, including two sons of tho caliph, were 
accommodated with spacious apartments, and with everything 
which could make them forget the miseries of their lot; and on 
oocasions of state they wore ranged round his throne in tho order 
of their respective dignities* They brought with them a multi¬ 
tude of bards and ingenious men, who had conBtituted the orna¬ 
ment of their courts; to all of whom the emperor extended a 
patronage the most liberal and humane perhaps that has ever been 
bestowed by any monarch* Learned iden, poets, and artists, were 
invited from the remotest extremities of Asio; and eveiy effort 
was made, though without success, to induce Sadi, the pride of 
Persia, to quit the delights of Shiraz. The king’s two sons, 
Shehid and Kera, vied with him in rendering the court of India 
iixe most refined aa^l polito in the world* The former held at his 
pakce a nightly assembly of divines, philosophers, and poets, at 
tha head ci whom was the bard Cht^ro; while Kera, the younger 
prince, in uotb^ apartment, convened musicians, players, story- 
tellerB, and such as were possessed of the lighter talents. Amid 
tiieee elegant pursuits, Balin did not aim at the glory of a con¬ 
queror; he even rejected opportunities that were presented for 
eBKiendiog his domiiuons, though he vigorously defended his 
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people against aggreasion. He defeated ‘with great 

slaughter the Rajpoota of Mewar, who, hj their predatory mroade, 
had rendered a great extent of country almost uninbahitable; and 
though he could not altogether subduo th^e hardy sons of tho 
desert, he cut down an extensive forest in which they were ac« 
customed to find shelter, and by a line of fon^o secured the 
district^ that it was soon brought under full cultivl||^n. 

On the d^catfa of Balin, in 1286, bis eldest and most accom* 
plished Boti Sbehid, being dead, and Kera absent in Bengal, Kei 
Eobad, son to the latter, was raised to the throne, which could 
not safely bo loft vAcant even for a short intetral. This prince 
was iroDsidcred a youth of great promise, being imbued with* the 
elegant tastes of his family; but, on mounting tho throng he soon 
allowed those qualities to degenerate into license and Toluptuous- 
ness. lie abandoned the reigns of goyemment to the ninem, an 
unworthy favourite, who oppressed the people, and put to death 
all who endeavoured to oppose bis tyranny. Meantime Kera, 
who had remained at first content with the government of Bengal, 
distressed by the accounts of his son’s conduct, and not unwilling 
perhaps to take into his own band the reins of empire, assembled 
a large army, and marched into Bahar. The emperor met him 
with his whole force on the banks of the Gogra; but Eera, 
moved by parental tenderness, sent a message, earnestly entreat* 
ing that, before affairs should oome to extremities, he might obtain 
a conference with bis child. An interview w‘as accordingly ar¬ 
ranged ; but tlio latter, swollen w Ith pride, seated himself on the 
imperial throne in the highest pomp, while the father, in approach¬ 
ing, was obliged at three different stages to do obeisance to him 
by kissing the ground, tho macc-bcarers gxclatming-^^^ The nol^ 
Eera to the king of the world sends health.” The aged soverd^pi, 
seeing himself exposed to this indignity, burst into tears* 
denly at this spectacle the soul of the young monarch was moved; 
he sprung from his throne, threw' himself at his parent's feet, and 
sought forgiveness. Eera raised him tip, and the fkther and son 
mingled tears and embraces. An intimate communication waa 
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opened, and tettinued for twenty days, during which they agreed 
each to rest aatisfied with bis actual possessions. Bat the former 
most earnestly entreated his son to change his conduct, to distrust 
the niaam, to renounce his dissolute habits, and apply himself to 
the good government of his empire. Kei Kobad made the fairest 
promises, and set out for Delhi with the resolution of performing 
them. For some short period he persevered; but the vizier, 
having aesombled from every quarter the most seductive sirens, 
particularly one described as of almost supernatural beauty, caused 
the emperor soon to relapse into bis former pleasures. Ilis health 
was ruined, and be became an object of contempt to bis people, 
till at length he was murdered, together with bis infant son, by 
Ferosc, an Afghan chief, who mounted tho tiirone in bis stead. 
This usurper, though he had in the nsoal manner stopped through 
blood to power, was afterwards rather blamed for too great lenity 
in its exercise. 

Allab, who murdered and succeeded his uncle Ferose in the 
year 1295, was perhaps of all tho sovereigns of Hindostan tho 
most energedc and terrible. The people sympathized deeply in 
the fate of the late monarch, whose bead he caused to be fixed on 
a pole, and carried through camp and city. To pave the way to 
the throne by the death of its possessor bad become indeed an 
established practice, of which Ferose himself had set tho example. 
But there was something peculiarly barbarous in the manner in 
which the new emperor perpetrated this murder, and subsequently 
that of all the imperial family. He not only, as Ferishta ob¬ 
serves, began in cruelty, but waded through blood to the end. 
He abandoned himself at the same time to the most unbridled 
voluptuousness, and courted the favour of the omrabs by leaving 
them also at full liberty to indulge their licentious propensities. 
Tet the fame of Allab as a warrior stood in the foremost rank. 
Before mounting the throne, he h^ begun his military career by 
marching with a corps of 8000 men against Deoghire or Dow- 
latabad, capital of the great kingdom of Aurungabad. Causing 
it to bo believed that this force was only the vanguard of tho 
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laiitt army^ be iDtimidated the city into a surrender, put to flight 
a vast body of troops assembled ibr its defence, and returned laden 
with a treasure which had been accumulating for ages. He after* 
wards sent bis rizier, Kafoor, to conquer the Carnatic and other 
southern kingdom9,^an nndertaking which proved completely 
aucoessful, and produced a plunder that has been estimated, doubt* 
less extravagantly high, at £100,000,000 sterling. 

Allah found a more legitimate occasion of triumph in repelling 
the invasion of tbo Mongols (whom the historians of India call 
Moguls), successors to Zengis, who had formed a kingdom in 
Mavar-ul-Nahar. Their first army was met in Lahore, and com* 
pletcly defeated by Elich, the emperor's brother. Two years 
after, they poured in a force of two hundred thousand men, which 
they loudly boasted would effect the conquest of all India. Every¬ 
thing gave way before them as far as Delhi, which was crowded 
to excess with multitudes seeking refine from this barbafbus in¬ 
vader. Allah, having mustered bis forces, marched out to battle* 
Ziffer, the greatest of bis generals, at the head of the right wing 
and of the elephants, charged with such impetuosity, that the 
enemy were completely broken and pursued for many miles. 
Not being duly supported, however, ho fell into an aznhu&cadc, 
where he was surrounded and killed; yet the Moguls had suffered 
so severely that they did not resume the attack, but immediately 
retreated westward. It was suspected, as bdug not at all incon¬ 
sistent with the character of Allah, that he was instrumental in 
this desertion of his own brave commander, and considered bis 
fall almost as great au advantage as'the defeat of the enemy. 

The emperor, intoxicated with soccess, began to conceiFe the 
most extravagant projects. Two in particular‘were deeply and 
fondly cherished. He hoped to emulate at once the glory of 
Mohammed and Alexander, names which in tbo EmC stand above 
those of all other men. Although so ignorant that he could 
neither read nor write, be undertook to prepare for the human 
race a new religion, which was to unite the Moslem and the dis¬ 
ciple of Brahma in one common worship. Next, he was to leave 
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ft viceroy to role over In^ia, and to set out himself^ like a aecoii^ 
Macedonian, to conquer the world. His flatterers applauded, and 
men of senscj overawed by his furious temper, withdrew and were 
silent. At length Alla-uUMulluck, the aged and vonerahla 
magistrate of Delhi, determined at all hassards that the trotli 
should for once he heard by this formidable despot Being sum¬ 
moned to the palace', he entered on a full discussion of these two 
insane projects; beginning with the theological scheme, whereby, 
as a Mohammedan, he Lad been struck with the deepest horror. 
He did not dwell on Allah's nttor incapacity for the task, but 
urged the impossibility of commanding tho n)ind8 of men on such 
ft sabject,'—the alienation which this attempt would produce 
among tho Moslems, on whom alone ho could roly, and the hope¬ 
lessness of converting tho Hindoos, who had resisted so many 
successive invaders. As to tho plan of conquest, ho reminded 
him that bis possession of India itself was by no moans secure,— 
that many districts wero still unsubdued,—and that even in his 
immediate dominions there were various elements of dissension 
nay, that the empire, in Lis absence, would probably pass from 
him either by revolt or invasion, while he would have a very 
doubtful chance of gaining another in its place. Allah, who did 
not want strong natural sense, meditated on this romonstrance; 
and instead, as was expected, of cutting off the head of his sago 
adviser, acknowledged the justice of his observations, and ii&* 
mbsed from his mind for ever these two chimerical designs. Al¬ 
though the emperor had thus shown a certmn portion of wisdom, 
his mode of governing was still very loose and irregular; giving 
rise to repeated insurrectiems, to one of which he had very nearly 
fallen a sacrifice. This event so strongly aflbeted his mind, that 
he detennined upon completely reforming his method of rule. He 
suppressed the license of the grandees, and introduced so rigid an 
administration of justice, that the merchant, formerly exposed to 
every spedes of spoliation, now travelled in safety from Bengal 
to Caibul;i ‘and from Cape Comorin to Cashmere. He renounced 
the use of wine, emptied his cellars into the street, and compelled 
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Ub otBrafas to imitate hh example; so that Delhi ibr aoveral days 
streamed with that precious liquon The collectors of the revenue, 
who had been amassing fortunes, were reduced to a bare 
subsistence. Yet this system was accompanied with 

many relies of a blind ahA'i^olent despotism. He employed spies 
to give information of the most secret incidents in the interior of 
families, and in the remotest provinces. The omrabs were not 
permittod to marry, or even to entertain a company of friends, 
without a written authority from him; and by fines and con&sca* 
lions, levied on various pretences, he mined a number of tbe over¬ 
grown nobles. Be reduced the pay of the army; but that the 
soldiers might not suffer, he undertook to lower the prices of grain 
and other necessaries in tbe same proportiOD; and for this purpose 
issued edicts, and adopted tbe mo^t violent measures, which, 
though of course abortive, must have occasioned great ineonve* 
nicncc and oppression. To diminish the value of horses, he pro* 
hibitod every one from keeping them beyond a certain time; and 
an any poor dealers, accused of contravening this arbitrary statute, 
were wliippcd or put to death. In spite of all this, the strict ad- 
xninisitration of justice, and the check put on the licentious domi¬ 
nation of the omrahs, made bis reign at this period be regarded 
as a blessing by the great body of the peoplo. Allah even 
showed a desire for that higher species of glory which is derived 
from letters. Ho invited to his court the most eminent men; and 
tho presence of Casi Molana, Coram i, and Cnai Biana, with other 
'sages, was considered ns rendering this one of the most briiliant 
eras of Mohammedan literature. Tbe emperor himself, ashamed of 
his profound ignorance, applied with such zeal to acquire the first 
elements of knowledge, that he was soon able to read the Persian 
language. Still it was a very delicate affair for these sages to 
hold converasttion with the monarch without making him sensible 
of hia own extreme deficiency. Nicer still was the duty of ex¬ 
pounding to him the Mohammedan law, to which his practice formed 
in many respects a complete contrast; yet this is sud to have 
been done failhfully, (hough not without fear and trembling. 
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The history of Allah contains some record of love-adventarei^ 
which may afford an idea how this branch of the imperial economy 
was conducted:—On taking Nahrwallc^the capital of Gozmiihe 
became possessed of the wives as of the treasure its 

unfortunate prince. Among the fonw ^as Comladd, uoirersidly 
esteemed the flower of India, who, by her beuuty, wit, and 
accomplishments, so charmed the conqueror, that, regardless of 
all other ties, he made her his queen. She does not seem to have 
felt her situation very irksome, since she afterwards expressed an 
earnest wish to be joined by her daughter, Dewiidd, then tliirlccn 
years of age, and who had succeeded her mother in the reputation 
of being the greatest beauty in the East. Allah readily undertook 
to satisfy her, and sent bis general, Alip, with a strong army to 
bring the young princess to Delhi, without any reference to her 
own or her father's inclinations. Tliese, it seems, happened to 
point in a different direction; for Dcwildd was found already on 
her journey to be united to Singeldeo, prince of the Deccan. A lip, 
aware that he had to deal with one who accepted no excuse, 
pushed on with such speed, that he overtook and completely 
defeated the escort. They fled into the mountaias, but were met by 
a party of the imperial troops. A combat ensued, the fair object of 
which, being herself in tbo field, bad her horse pierced by an 
arrow; and she might have fallen, had not her women by their 
Bcreaxus made known who she was, when tho ass^ants paused, 
and rec^ved her with the utsuost respect. Tho beautiful captive 
was immediately conv^ed to her mother at Delhi, where Chizer^ 
the emperoris son, became enamoured of her; their loves are naid 
to have been happy, and to have, inspired one of the most elegant 
effusions of the poet Chusero. 

Another attempt which Allah made to gratify a similar passion 
had a leas fortunate issue. Having defeated and taken captive 
the Bajah of Cbittore, one of the greatest Rajpoot princes, lie 
offered him liberty on the couditiou of adding to the imperial 
seraglio his daughter, reputed one of tho most beautifol and 
accomplished princesses of the age. The rajah, orercomo by his 
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dbtresa, gave a reluctant consent; but the yonng lady, regarding 
this proposal as fall of the deepest dishonour, obtained leave to 
moke trial of a plan which she had contrived for eaving her 
father. She announced JuifeTeadiness to accede to the marriage, 
and having procured a pas^m from the imperial court, fitted cat a 
long train of close travellmg-chaira, in the most splendid of which she 
herself was understood to take her seat* The procession advanced 
to Delhi, and on its arrival an earnest request was made on the part 
of the princess that she should without delay be albwed an inter¬ 
view with her parent A petition so natural was readily granted; 
and the whole train was admitted into his prison* The chairs being 
then opened, presented, not a fair retinue of female attendants, but, 
like the Trojan horse, a hand of hardy warriors clad in full armour, 
who instantly cut in pieces the guards, snatched up the monarch, 
and having placed him on a swift horse, soon eluded pursuit 

Allah, towards the end of bis life, abandoned himself again to 
dissolute habits, and is suspected to have been poisoned by Kafoor, 
hU profligate favourite, who immediately pot out the eyes of his 
sons Cbber and Sbadi, and undertook to reign himself in the 
name of Omar, an infant But be was soon assassinated; and 
in the year 1316 the crown was placed on the head of Muharick L, 
one of the emperor’s sons. 

There seem to have hitherto in the Patan dynasty 

certain hereditary rules of good government, to which even bad 
men, after the first crimes that raised them to the throne, s^om 
failed to conform. Allah broke the series, and his wicked example 
was but too futhfully followed* Muharick, during a reign of 
three years, disgraced himself by plunging into all those excesses 
of debauchery which have consigned to infamy the names of Ntto 
and ndiogabalus. At length Chusero, an abandoned courtier, 
hired a band of rufi^ns, and having entered his sleepii^-apait- 
ment, seiz^ him by the hair, and engaged in a desperate struggle, 
the issue of which bis extraordinary strength would have rendered 
doubtful, had not one of the conspirators cut off his head with a 
sabre* The murderer now attempted to reign, but India was not 
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yet Bonk bo low as to endare hia usurpation. An insurrection was 
raised^ and the wretch, deserted by all his adherents, fled into a 
tomb, where be was put to death. Amid this confusion, Tuglick, 
a slave belonging to the warlike bord^tribc of the Juts, seized 

throne: Like all tho sovere^s 
derived from this low origin, he ruled well and wisely; and it was 
a misfortuzi* to the empire when, at the end of four years, he was 
killed by accidental fall of a pavilion. 

Tuglick was succeeded by his bod Jonah, who assumed tlic 
title of Mohammed III.; hot instead of following his father’s 
example, his crimes surpassed those of his most guilty prcdocos* 
•ora, and made him, daring a reign of tweoty*BCvon ycai'S, the 
execration of the £ast. Mubarick was a monster of debauchery, 
Mohammed of cruelty. Uis actions exceeded in atrocity the 
greatest eaonxuties of the worst of the Cmsars. On conceiving 
umbrage at any class of the inhabitants, ho assembled his 
warriors as for a hunt, then told them that non, not animals, 
were to be the objects of chase. The devoted district was sub¬ 
jected to military execution; tho people were massacred, their 
eyes were put out, or their heads were carried to Delhi and sus¬ 
pended in rows along the walls. Among Us minor oppressions 
were those of grinding the cultivator wifii enormous taxes, and 
debasing the coin; and when by these proceedings ho had driven 
the farmers in large bodies to abandon the fields, he became 
enraged, and set out on one of his bloody bunts. Not withstand¬ 
ing, he professed himself a friend to religion and a patron of 
learned men; he was besides energetic, temperate, attentive to 
business, suppressed vigorously the rehdliona which his cruelty 
excited, and continued during his life to tyrannize over India. 

This prince se^s, in many respects, to have followed the evil 
example of Allah. The conquest of the world, which the one 
only meditated and wisely renounced, the other actually attempted. 
He b^n by sending a hundred thousand men against China; 
but in adrancing through the steeps and defiles of the Hima- 
layel^^^ which tboyiieem to here been entirely unprepared, they 


the opportunity of ascending the 
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suffered so severely tliat tbc greater patt of them perished^ and 
only a handful returned to 0elhi. He had prepared also an 
immense force for the conquest of KhOrasan and Marar-uhKahar^ 
comprehending the territories^f Samarcand and Bokhara; but 
tbe alarm of insurrection at borne dcten^ed bim from this wild 
ospedition. Rebeltion stalked roond him on every aide, and 
shook almost all his provinces; yet bis energy^ military skill, and 
barbarity, enabled him to suppress it^ and to maintain bis reign 
of terror. Only tbe noble and distant kingdom of the Deccan, 
the conquest of AUah^ finely defied all his efibrts. Such was 
his eagerness for its preservation, that he at one time relb** 
quished the grandeur of imperial Delhi, and removed his court 
and residence to Deoghtro, the fributary capital, which be named 
Dowlatabad, or tho Fortunate City. The pressure of circum- 
stances, however, compelled him to resomo his wonted seat of 
government, ond ho ultimately saw the Deccan formed mto an 
independent monarchy* Hassen Caco, a Mogul chieftmn, assumed 
the title of Allah I., and became the feundcr of a mighty dynasty. 
Mohammed, it appears, had at longth resolvod to adopt a milder 
system; but death interrupted him before be could realize his 
intentions, and delivered India from tho dreadful scourge of hts 
government in tbe year 1351. 

This monarch was succeeded by his cousin, Ferose III., a 
prince happily of a very different temper. Under him the arts 
of peace fionrished and the rights of humanity were respected. 
He is said to have built thirty reservoirs for irrigation, a hundred 
bridges, forty mosques, thirty colleges, with many other works of 
splendour and utility. Be has been accused of being uttwarlikc, 
yet he showed no want of vigour in suppressing the few insur¬ 
rections which arose under his goreminent. In a particular case 
be was even charged with an excess of severity. That he did 
not attempt to reconquer the Deccan, a great kingdom, imw 
firmly established under a powoiful sovereign, was probably a 
resolution as wise and beneficial for hh people as it was fi>r him¬ 
self. India, during his reigu of thirty«eigbt years, enjoyed a 
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respite irmn her many caUmiticA; industry reared its head; but 
after his rein oral the empire was involved in fresh disasters. 

The short reigns g( Taglick Abu Bicker, and Mohammed 
IV., exemplified the precarious nnure of oriental power. Mah^ 
moud JIT. was a minor; the crown was disputed by Nuserit, 
grandson to Feroae HI., and almost all the provinces were set* 
ting up for independence, when, in the year 1397, India was 
assailed by an enemy whom her utmost strength, guided by her 
ablest monarehSi would scarcely have been able to resist. 

Timur was certainly one of the most remarkable among the 
conquerors of Asia. If bis career of invasion did not, like that 
of Zengis, include China and Musoovy, his successes in India, 
Persia, and the Turkish empire, which he almost totally sub* 
verted, brought him more conspicuously into the view of the 
western world. High panegyrics have been pronounced in the 
East on his justice and humanity; and these have been studiously 
repeated by the long lino of princes who derived their lineage 
from his house. Timur, it is true, in the Book of Institutes 
written at least with his sanction, shows some correct ideas as to 
the duties of a sovereign, which, in a formal dissertation, ho 
endeavours to prove that he himself bad signally fulfilled. Yet 
he numbers among them extensive conquest, the spreading of 
Islamism by dint of arms, and the most rigid enforcement of his 
own despotic principles. He oven applauds the maxim, that 
when a prince has commanded guything, though he become 
sibld that it is wrong, he ought not the leas to urge the mandate,. 
lest his authority should be in any degree oompromised. His 
partisans boast of his humanity to a submissive enemy; but this 
submission he required to be at once instant and entire, such as 
could scarcely ever be expected from a country wantonly invaded. 
His mmy seldom availed to protect a people from the horrors of 
conqnest; and his triumph usually appeared in indiscriminate 
massacre ttid huge pyramids of beads reared as proofr of victory. 
To go round the world exterminating nations with the words of 
bomanity iu bis mouth, seems more odious than even the blind 
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and barbarous ravages of Genserlc and AttUa* That Timur, in 
the coontritt! subjected to Lia sway, might secure a regufnr 
administration of justice, and study to promote the public pros¬ 
perity, may be believed, since this, in oriental history, is often 
combined with the most boundless and savage ambition. Yet 
the narrative of Clavijo the Spamsh aml^aador, who visited Ins 
court at Samarcand and describes its rude pomp, shows that his 
system of rule was thoroughly despotic. For example, be sent 
one day for the governor of the city, and, charging him with 
having abused hia trust, caused him to be beheaded without a 
moment’s delay; and two chiefs who had ventured to intercede 
for the sufferer shared the same fate. Having once ordered a 
broad street to be formed in twenty days, the workmen began 
with such furious haste, demolishing every house that stood in 
their way, that the owners had scarcely time to remove with their 
most preebus effects. They humbly requested some small com¬ 
pensation; but ho sternly replied that all Samareand belonged to 
him. When his couriers halted at any stoge, they immediately 
began to apply the whip in every direction till relays were fur¬ 
nished; and if they met a horso on the road which appeared to 
answer their purpose, they instantly seined it, striking off the 
owner’s head if he offered any resistance. 

Timur sCems to have had no pretext for the invaaion of India, 
except the desire of possessing it, and the hope of success afforded 
• 1^ its distracted eondiUon. He set out from his capital in 1397, 
and advanced without difficulty along the immense plains of 
Bactria; after whieli he had to scale the tremendous barrier of 
the Indian Caueasui, wImso steep and nigged passes were peculi¬ 
arly unfit for the march of the Scythian horsemen. He scorn¬ 
fully disdained to use any means for conciliating the fierce and 
warlike natives; they accordingly opposed him at every step, 
and, thoogli they could not arrest his progress, they inSioted 
upon him extensive losses. Yet it appears an exaggeration to 
say, that there were certain points where he could not advance 
without being lowered down from the cliffs hy means of ropes. 


N 
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Ilis cavalry, it ie obvious, could not proceed in such a country, or 
be aided by any aucb expedients; and if there was a road for them, 
he might follow on foot. At length having crossed the Indus, he 
marched towards Moultan, already occupied by his nephew, Peer 
Mohammed, who had, however, hecn hard pressed by the Fatan 
oim*ahs, especially the governor of Batneir; and by joining his 
forces to those of his relative, he became superior in the field. It 
was determined to begin with the capture of Batneir, a fortress 
considered almost impregnable, yet be went against it with only 
10,000 of Ins chosen veterans. The troops within the walls, 
encouraged by the smallness of his numbers, inarched out and 
gave battle; but they could not withstand the shock of the Mogul 
cavalry, wlio pursued them to the city, entered it along with 
them, and were soon masters of all except the citadel. He then 
ordered the execution of five hundred of those who had shown the 
greatest enmity to his nephew; a barbarous deed, which drove 
the Hindoos, who still held the fort, into a phrensy of despera¬ 
tion. They Immediately set fire to the place, killed their wives 
and children, then rushed wildly forth to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible. Every individual perished, yet not before several 
thousands of tho Moguls had fallen,—a loss by which tlieir 
leader was so exasperated, that he gave ordera for an indiscrimi¬ 
nate massacre. 

The conqueror, collecUng all liis forces, now advanced upon 
Delhi, ravaging the country as he passed; and whatever good 
might have been displayed by him elsewhere, India knew hint 
only in crime and terror. Finding himself encumbered with an 
enoruions multitude of captives, and alarmed lest they should rise 
against him, he issued the horrid mandate for a general butchery; 
and a hundred thousand arc said to have been forthwith put to 
death. 

Mahmoud having shut himself up in Delhi with 40,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse, the invader became apprehensive that if his 
opponent should resolve to remain with this large force in a 
strongly fortified position, the siege might be ardoods, or at least 
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ruinously protracted* To allure liim into the fields he directed 
that only stnall parties should present themBelrea in front, with a 
studied display of weakness and timidity, as if only waiting a 
serious attack to commence their retreat* The Mohammedan fell 
into the snare, marched out, and presented his whole army, with 
a numerous body of elephants, drawn up in battle array* The 
fortune of the field was then in the hands of (ho Tartar; his troops, 
rendered hardy and skilful by a life of warfare, were opposed only 
to an cfTeminate and tumultuary crowd, who were instantly 
broken and pursued to the gates of the city* The emperor fled 
into Guzerat, while his capital submitted and receired a foreign 
garrison* Historians vary as to the extent of Timuris guilt in 
(he fatal scene which ensued* The adherents of the Mogul 
dynasty assert, that while the victor was celebrating a great 
festival in his camp, he was surprised by the view of the flames 
ascending from the town* Ferishta, however, gives more credit, 
and seemingly with reason, to the report, that some of his troops 
having acted with violence towards the citizens, the latter killed 
several of their number, upon which the barbarian gave up this 
immense metropolis to an unrestrained pillage* The unhappy 
Hindoos, in a state of distracUon, slew their females, then rushed 
out upon the enemy; but the efforts of this undisciplined crowd 
availed nothing against the warlike array of the Moguls; the 
streets soon streamed with blood; and, after a short contest, the 
natives were led captive by hundreds from the desolate walls. 

Timur, under what impulse does not appear, instead of ad vane* 
ing into the rich countries of Oude and Bengal, directed his march 
towards the Upper Ganges, and readied that river near Hurdwar* 
He then suddenly formed the resolution of retracing his steps, and 
proceeded along the lower borders of the Himalayah range, main* 
taining severe combats with its brave inhabitants, and everywhere 
marking his path with blood* Having suppressed an insurrec¬ 
tion at Lahore, be recroflsed the Indus, and entered without delay 
upon the grand expedition in which he vanquished Bajazet, and 
laid prostrate for a Ume tbo rismg empire of the Ottomans* 
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After bis departure, be exercised scarcely any authority over 
Indiau Money was indeed coined in bis name, aud its princes 
owned tbemselvcs nominally bis vassals; but in olber respects bis 
inroad served only to aggravate the anarchy under which that 
hapless empire was doonsed to groan. The governor of each pro¬ 
vince asserted a temporary independeoce; while Delhi, for some 
time abandoned, began to be repeoplod^ and passed from one Laud 
to another. Mahmond sometimes resigned himself to a piivatc 
station, and then renewed bis efforts to resume the rank of 
emperor; nor was it till 1418, when he died, and ICaizer, viceroy 
of Moultan, seized the throne, and held it as the representative of 
Timur, that any amelioration was felt. This governor conducted 
ailairs with vigour and wisdom, and the empire began to recover 
its wonted form and strength. There was no longer indeed any 
attempt to comprehend in it Bengal, Guzerat, or tho Deccan; 
but it still comprised Delhi, Agra, with the other provinces of 
Hindostan Proper, and even held by a precarious tenure those of 
Moultan and Lahore. 

There are few remarkable features in tho race of princes wlu> 
now succeeded. Mubarick, after a mild and rather enlightened 
administration of thirteen years, was assassinated by his vizier. 
The weak reigns of Mohammed V. and Allah IL had nearly 
dissolved the empire, when it was seized and held for thirty- 
eight years by the firm hand of Bheloli. Ilis son, Secunder ],, 
snpported his reputation; but Ibrahim II., who followed, though 
vigorous and brave, was unpopular. He was therefore very ill * 
prepared for the great crisis which impended over the country. 

After the death of Timur and his accomplished son, Shall Rokh, 
his vast dominioa foil to pieces. Kot only were its distant pro¬ 
vinces severed, but its original domain of Transoziana was split 
into portions, for which the different branches of his family oagerly 
contended. The territory of Kokaun, or Ferghana, a floe valley 
nearly onclosed by mountains, and extending along the Upper 
Jiatrtes, was inherited by a son of a great-grandson of Timui, 
aged only twelve, named Baber. 
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Thiii youth proved perhaps the most sin^lar pergonage ia 
oriental hinlorj. lie was the knight-errant of Asia, and spent 
his whole life in losing or winning kingdoms. The adventures 
which the romance-writers of the Middle Ages ascribe to their 
heroes were realised in him. At one moment he was ruler of a 
great empire, in the next he had scarcely a hat to shelter him; 
now he was at the head of a numerous army, and now he was 
scarcely able to muster a hundred adherents. Onoc, when ejected 
from bis natiro land, and seeing fais followers reduced to two 
hundred and forty, he determined to attack Samarcand, the mili¬ 
tary capital of Asia, and defended by a strong army. Ue 
approached at midnight, scaled the walls, was joined by a number 
of friends, iiiado the dty resound with sbonis of victory, and pro¬ 
duced such an alarm, that Shobiani tlio sovereign fled, Abandon¬ 
ing hu metropolis and dominions to Baber, who held them for a 
considerable time. Uriven afterwards from this and other posses¬ 
sions, and having no longer any district which o^med his power, 
lie resolved to carry war into Gabul. The state of anaix^hy in 
which til at country was involved made the people eagerly weU 
c'oine A chief of vigorous character and high reputation, who might 
suppress tlio rival claims by wbieli it was distracted. On the 
same grounds ho was invited to Candahar. A formidable insur¬ 
rection was raised against him; but challenging successively five 
omrahs, ho slew them in aingle combat, when the hostile array 
WAS moved with such admiration that they at once Bubmitted. 

Baber having established himself in Cabal, undertook several 
expeditions to the borders of Hindostan, and the countries on the 
Indus. A considerable time, however, elapsed, ere, in his own 
li gum tiro Ian gage, be finally placed lits footstep in the stirrup 
of resolution,^' and stood forth aa a candidate for the imperial 
riironc. He marched upon Delhi with only 13,000 horse, while 
Ibrahim came to meet him with a hundred tboaeond cavalry and 
fi thonsaud elephants; but the bravery and experience of the 
hardy sons of the mountains more than compensated the inequality 
of inimberit. The Moslems, ignorant of th#^Ktary art, diwup 
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their army in one extended line, which the active charge of the 
Moguls soon threw into coofmioii. The emperor, however, gal¬ 
lantly advancing in person with his chosen troops, attacked the 
enemy’s centre, where the combat was almost confined to the two 
competitors for the sovereignty. But ho foil in the midst of the 
fight; all his army ded; and Baber, in the year 15'2C, seated 
himself on the throne of Delhi. 

This closed the dynasty, or rather the successive dynasties, of 
the Patan sovereigns. During the three hundred years tliat they 
occupied the throne of India, there was scarcely one family which 
swayed the sceptre for three generations. Not a few were slaves 
purchased from the regions of Afghanistan and Tartary, raised to 
high office by imperial favour, and to the empire by crime and 
treason. No country conld be in a more humbled state than 
India during this long period; the slave of slaves, trampled upon 
by a ffireign soldiery bigotedly hostile to all her creeds and insti¬ 
tutions; and yet so mysteriously are human things ordered, that 
with the exception of a few partial shocks, and some short inter¬ 
vals of misrule, she was, throughout this era, well goYcrRC4l, 
prosperous, and haj^y. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MOGUL DYKASTT TO AURBKOEBfiR. 

Bsbcr—Ilia Death and CKaraelcr—UoaalooQ—Qla ExplolU—Drivan from (ho Empire 
Mlafbrtune^KetEn of 6hera—Rumaioon retura^ Md again mranta the Throne*^Akbnr 
fucceeda-^uiailarlng Achleromenta^Modo of governing—A jtmq Akl>err7—PortogUMa 
JklUaionafiom Gok—Rdga ofJeliangIre—VUtof Havklna—Kmbaaay of Sir Thomaafioo 
—The Mogul Coart—Rebetltoni agalnat Jehaagiro—HU Death—Reign of Shah Jehan— 
KeUetllon of Son# of ^ah Johan—Thdr CooteaU for the Sovereignty- Surceaa of 

AnrengaelxH-DctliroDoa hla Father and bocomoi Emperor. 

Barer was now seated on the throne of India; hut it wan not as 
yet ^ther seenro or fihnly eatabRshed. The Patan ororaha^ 
holding sway each in his separate province, detested the Mogul 
rule as a foreign usurpation, while they bad gained to their interest 
f hc leading Rajpoot princes, the bravest pari of the Hindoo popu- 
lation. An army of 100,000 men was mustered in the west, 
headed by Mahmoud, brother to the late emperor. The young 
nder, surrounded on all sides by open enemies or false allies, and 
having none on whom ho could repose oonfidenco except the small 
band whom he had brought down from the mountains, was m a 
truly critical position. Hia troops were struck with panic; some 
even of his boldest captains advised him to retreat into Cabul, or 
at least to the provinces on the ludns. Bat Lis lofty spirit 
indignantly repelled the idea of renouncing without a struggle so 
groat an empire.* lie proclaimed tiiat the voice of honour was 
loud in his ear, and with an enthusiasm which communicated itself 
to Lis adherents, exclaimed, Since death is inevitable, it is 
glorious to meet him with courage, face to face, rather than to 
shrink back, to gain a few years of a miserable and ignominious 
existence; since what can we inherit but fai^beyond the limits 
of the grave;’’—qnoting to the same effect sMe verses from the 
Shah Nameh. Availing himself of the circumstance that a great 
proportion of the enemy professed the Hindoo faith, be appealed 
to the religious zeal of his troops, and them swear on the 
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Koran to conquer or die. There wero some particulars in hisoTnt 
liib which ill fitted luin for acting the part of a Moslem champion; 
^ hut. tie made a vow henceforth to rcuounco the use of wxao, in 
which ho had profusely indulged; and the golden goblets which 
hud graced the iiupciial banquets were broken in pieces and given 
to the poor. 

Baber, having thus dxily seasoned the minds of his troops, pro- 
'ceeded to the military arrangements, which he conducted with 
singular ability. The enemy had an immense superiority in brave 
though not highly disciplined cavalry; while he had only bands 
of light horse, fitted rather for pursuit nnd plunder than for the 
duties of a regular field. His chief strength consisted in a body 
of musketeers and a train of artillery; forces hitherto little cm* 
ployed in tho wars of India. The cannon, ranged in front, and 
chained together, presented a kind of wall to the enemy. Behind 
were the infantry, while squadrons of horsemen filled the intervals. 
Early in tho morning the Palan army advanced, spread their 
wings, and enveloped the little phalanx opposed to them. But, 
by means of hie firo*Arms and guns, he repelled tho attacks which 
they continued to make during a great part of the day. At length, 
when he saw tficin exhausted and dispirited by repeated repulses, 
he collected two brigades of chosen troops, and led them on to 
a grand charge, before which the whole adverse army gave way, 
nnd many of its most distinguished chiefs remuued dead on the 
field of battle. 

Althoogh this powtrful confederacy against him was thus 
entiroly brokfen, tho descendant of Timur did not yet hold peace¬ 
ful possession of^e great throne which ho boil ascended. He 
was disturbed B^nsurrections both in India and in Cabul; and 
at length, ^ter reigning as emperor only five years,* he died fn 
1530. 

Baber may bennked as the most accomplished prince that ever 
ruled over Hindostan, although not perhaps either the greatest or 
the best. Hia valour was brilliant; and several of his exploits 
. ore considered os anrllisiDg even the roost heroic of those achieved 
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I)y Ills rcnownoil aiiocstor. Yet Lis talonts nre oL^on'od io bavo 
been rather those of a daring parUsan iLan of a skilful leaden 
lie was almost as oftoa defeated as victorious, and for a long 
period lost kingdoms as fast as ho won them. Jlut in the latter 
part of his reign liU military policy seems to have assumed a 
more fixed character, and In the great battles on the plains of 
nindostan ho allowed no want of the most oonsommate general¬ 
ship. Ilis bodily strength and destcrity both in sports and war¬ 
like exercises arc described ns almost pretomatarah He was a 
jiinster In the arts of poetry and music; and the Commentaries in 
which be has related the events of his own life, and of which 
doctor Lcydon and Mr. Mrtikiiie Lave furnished an excellent 
(rnnslaiion, tlioughthey display not any profound habits of philo* 
f^ophical reflection, manifest mucli strong sense, combined with an 
active spirit of ohscrration, as applied to Iho various scenes which 
passed before him. They exhibit also an interesting view of the 
manners of oriental courts and camps. The h^ moral qualities 
whicli have boon, ascribed to him Appear sorae^at more proble¬ 
matical. ^ His (Usposition was .amiable, generous, and open; and 
though his conduct in tho field was stained by some examples of 
the barbarity incident to his nation, clemency and humanity were 
often signally displayed even towards Lis most inveterate enemies* 
His protection of zneiTantilc caravans, on occasions when the laws 
of war would have authorized him to plunder them, and thus to 
supply his most urgent wants, marks an equitable and liberal 
dispositton. Yet we nowhere see in him tho jSTo^ing })icture of a 
monarch devoting himself in peace to the improveiucnt of bis 
country and tho happiness of Lis people,—a spectacle so repeatedly 
oxhibited even by tho slave•Bovorcigns of tho Patan dynasty. It 
is true tlie unsettled state of Lis fortunes left Ltni little Irisure for 
these tranquil nnd benignant cores; yot thiq^so Was owing in no 
small degree to liis restless temper, which implied him continually 
to new schemes of conquest and personal UfUranduwnent. Al¬ 
though, at one iieriod of bis life, ho rigidly wine, 

he afiorwards induIgtMl to great excess','^d ovcu gives a disgutt- 
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ing aocsounfc of the orgies celebrated with bis jovial comradeii; 
iiregnlarities which appear to have shortened his lifo^ though the/ 
never diverted his attention from affairs of slate. — 

Baber bequeathed his troubled empire to his son Humaioon^ an 
amiable and accomplished prince, possessed of redned though 
somewhat fantastic tastes. He was particularly devoted to tho 
study of the heavenly bodies, which in that age and country was 
much tinctured with judicial astrology. He fitted up seven balls 
of reception, and dedicated one to each of the planets. Military 
commanders were received in the hall of Mars, judges and secre¬ 
taries in that of Mercury, ambassadors, poets, and travellers, in 
the hall of tho Moon. From these recreations ho was roused by 
the urgent cares of empire, to which he showed himself fully 
equal. He was soon involved in war with Bahadur, who had 
obtained the sovereignty of Guzerat. A mistaken religious zeal 
induced him to leave that prince unmolested whilo engaged in 
hostilities agains|||^ Pagan prince of Chittorc; but he now ad¬ 
vanced with 80 great a force, and conducted operations ho ably, 
that the other was obliged to retreat into Guzerat, unable to meet 
his antagonist in the field. He next fled to Ahmcdabad, having 
deposited his treasures in Chupanni, which was then considered 
an almost impregnable fortress. Tho young emperor, however, 
at the bead of a chosen band, mounted the face of the perpendi¬ 
cular rock by fixing in it iron spikes, and carried the place by 
surprise,—an exploit still celebrated as equal to any acliicvcd 
either by Timur or Baber. After this glorious termination of his 
first war, bo might have expected a peaceful and prosperous reign; 
but it was speedily disturbed by his brothers, Kamran and Hindal, 
who were emboldened in their criminal designs by his excessive 
mildness and lenity. Having ^visions of the army placed under 
their command, the/ aucecsrively laid claim to the supreme power. 
These dissensions encouraged Shere Khan, a Patan chiefs still in 
possession of Bengal, to advance with a powerful host against 
Humaioon, who, unable, from the distracted state of his affairs, to 
muster a sufficient force, wes worsted, and returned in a disooui- 
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fited condition to Agra. The brothers, seeing that tb^r disunion 
was about to produce the min of tbeir bonsej rallied round the 
emperor, though not with the reqtusite cordiality. This last, 
having recruited Lis ranks, marched against Shere Khan, but was 
again completely defeated, obliged to abandon his capital, and to 
seek refuge among the minor princes on the border* Few, how* 
ever, remained faithful to the fellen monarch* After being 
obliged to flee from several courts, he sought protection in that of 
Maldeo, who had been the most urgent in his profifers of amity 
and allianco; but finding that this base chief had resolved to 
seize and deliver him to the enemy, be felt himself compelled to 
remove instantly with his few remaining adherents across the 
Western Desert to tho banks of the Indus. In this inarch he 
experienced a pressure of calamity, such as scarcely ever befell 
oven tlie roost uofortunato princes of tho East. His horse having 
dropped down dead with fatigue and thirst, the lord of the world 
could not procure another, till a common troon^desired his own 
BiOther to quit that on which she rodo, and ghWt to him* After 
suffering dreadful agonies for want of water, tho party came to a 
well in which there was abundance; but they bad only one 
bucket, and when it was drawn up, such crowds rushed forward, 
that, the rope breaking, it fell to the bottom, and several were 
precipitated after it* Meantime the rearguard was repeatedly 
obliged to turn a^d repnhe the enemy, who pursued close behind. 
Many of them perished ere they reached Ainercot, on the opposite 
boundary of the desert In the depth of this calamity, it w’as 
announced to the emperor that his sultana had gh*en birth to a 
son, the celebrated Akbar, afterwards the greatest prince of the 
East; but meantime he was obliged to pursue bis flight, leaving 
his infant child to fall into the hands of a treacherous chief^ by 
whom he was delivered over to Kamrau, his brother and mortal 
enemy* 

Humaioon sought refuge in Persia, and was received with the 
most magnificent hospitality by Sbah Tamasp, wbo enabled him 
even to maintain the outward forms of imperial rank. Having 
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Agreed to emliracc the Sbiah creed or heresy^ Trliich in that conn* 
try is held the only true faith, he was furnislicd with ten thonsand 
men, to be employed in the recovery of his lost empire. He 
marched first into Cahul, where he was again encountered by 
fuatemal rivaliy, that province having been usurped by Kainran. 
He next advanced and laid siege to Candabar, which soon sur¬ 
rendered to him, when ho proceeded with a superior force agmnnt 
Cabul* There his brother awaited his approach, and, on his 
arrival, exhibited on the walls liis boy Akbar bound to a funeral 
pile, intimating that he would forthwith put the child to death if 
the father should proceed to an attack upon the city* The latter, 
unmoved by this painful spectacle, expressed his determination to 
persevere, only adding the most dreadful threats if the horrid 
deed were perpetrated. The barbarian rcnoanced his meditated 
crime, and, with bis adherents, commenced a ictrcat. Humaioon 
entered the gates, embraced the young prince, and found liimsclf 
again a king, reigned nine years in that city, though con¬ 
stantly harassed wy his relative, w ho, after reducing him repeat¬ 
edly to great distress, was at last completely vanquished. 

Meantime Shore Khan lind become undisputed master of the 
empire, and extended its limits on every side. He swayed the 
sceptre wisely and well, at which the Mogul liistorians aro as- 
itoniahed, considering tho treason by which ho gained it; but, as 
a Patan, he owed only a very slight allegiance to tbo house of 
Haber. His arrangementb for the accommodation of travellers, 
which, in the East, devolve generally upon the sovereign, were 
on a scale of which no former reign afforded an example. Acrosn 
the entire breadth of Hindostaa, from the Ganges to the Indus, 
there was formed a high-road bordered with fruit-trees, with a 
well every two miles, and caravanseras at every stage, where the 
traveller was accommodated at the public expense. Justice was 
maintained inviolate, general security reigned; and his death, at 
the end of' five years, was considered a national calamity. His 
son Selim supplied his place nine years, though neither with equal 
wisdom nor ability; but when he died, leaving hi^ heir a minor, 
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the empire, during the short reigns of Mohammed and Ibrahim, 
^vas distracted by dissensions among the royal family, and by the 
revolt of numerous omrahs and viceroys. The friends of Hutnaioon 
then assured him, that bis appearance with an army in any degree 
formidable would at once lay in the dust this ilbcemented domb 
nion. Not being yet very firmly seated on the throne of Cabul, 
he felt considerable hesitation in answering this call; but at 
length he mustered 15,000 horse, and marched to the Indus, 
where Byram, his Lest general, joined him with a body of vete¬ 
rans from ti^andahar. 

The army having crossed the river, first eucountered Tartar 
Khan, governor of Lahore, whom Byram surprised and defeated. 
Meantime the Pa tan omrahs had placed on the throne Secunder, 
nephew to Shore Khan, a prince qualified to lead them with rigour 
and talent. Having assembled 80,000 men, he proceeded to meet 
the invader; and the battle was fougbt with an obstinacy suitable 
to the great pri 2 e for which the parties cont^^ed. On the side 
of the Moguls, it was conducted with energy and prudence by 
ITumaioon and Byram; but it was chiefly distinguished for the 
splendid heroism exhibited by the young Akbar, then scarcely 
thirteen, whose example inspired the troops with almost super¬ 
natural ardour. Tlie Patan host was at length completely routed 
and dispersed, and Secunder fled into the mountains of the north, 
leaving all the fine plain of Hindostan open to the conqueror. 

Eumaioon advanced to Delhi, and seated himself on his father's 
throne, from which he had been thirteen years excluded. He 
mounted it, however, only that he might die in possession; for in 
less than a year after, descending the marble stairs of the palace, 
he fell, and was so severely bruised that be expired in a few days. 
He was a prince, brave, amiable, and learned, and his life was 
diversified with greater vicissitudes than that perhaps of any other 
eastern monarch. These are imputed in a great measure to bis 
excessive lenity, especially towards brothers who ill deserved it; 
Ferishta even decides, that had he been a worse nan, he would 
have been a greater ruler. No example, indeed, can afford a 
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stronger apology for tbat croelty which deforms the history of 
oriental kinge. The piinciple of primogeniture^ bo firmly esta* 
blished LQ Europe, has there scarcely any hold on the feelings of 
the people; and any prince of the blood-royal, who can form a 
party, or become popular, may cherish the hope of expelling the 
reigning sovereign, and investing him self with the imperial purple* 
In 1556, Akbar began his rtign of fifty-one years, during 
which he proved him self perhaps the greatest and wisest of all 
the inonarchs who have swayed the sceptre of India. Seated, 
while yet a boy of thirteen, on the throne of so great an empire, 
bo could not find his position very secure. The country teemed 
with rebellion, raised often by noblemen who bad a better right 
than himself to the provinces for which they contended,—the 
Patan omrahs, the Kajpoot princes, and sometimcB by his own dis¬ 
contented officers. These enemies he encountered with a display 
of talent and heroism somewhat better suiteil indeed to a knight- 
errant than to th^ppmmander of a great army. Marching to en¬ 
counter the rebel chiefs of Bengal, ho was impatient at finding 
himself separated from them by the Ganges, without any means 
of transporting bis army across that river. He suddenly con¬ 
veyed to the other side a hundred chosen horse, and Laving col¬ 
lected a few adherents In the adjoining district, advanced directly 
to the attack. The enemy, considering themselves completely 
secured in their camp by the broad stream, had been indulging in 
mirth and festivity; so that the sound of the drums beating the 
imperial march struck them with amazement and panic, w^hich, 
aH usual in the undisciplined armies of the East, wci'C soon fol¬ 
lowed by confusion. Akbar immediately rushed against the tenia 
of the insurgent commander 2eman, who fell after a gallant 
reristance; and then the whole of his immense host, deprived of 
its head, fled in irretrievable rout before a handful of assailants* 
At another time, be received intelligence that some Mogul 
chiefs had ridsed a rebellion in Guzerat, and besieged Ahmeda- 
bad, the cajntal. Ho instantly despatched from Agra two thou¬ 
sand cavabyi whom be himself followed with a chosen troop, and 
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xnarcbing at the rate of eighty miles daily, reached ia little more 
than a week the scene of action. ‘When the enemy’a sconU, in* 
qulring wiioae army it was^ were informed that it wu led by the 
king of kings, and brought the news to their camp, the rebelsi 
struck with this event as almost miraculous, were with difficulty 
withheld from immediate flight They were, however, compelled 
into the field; but after a brisk action, were completely defeated, 
and their commander taken. Akbar, while his soldiers were en¬ 
gaged in the pursuit, remained with 200 men on the top of a hill, 
where he saw advancing against him a body of 5000 horse, whom 
tho enemy had not been able to bring forward to the main battle. 
His officers urged the necessity of instant retreat; but, rejecting 
this tgoohle counsel, he causod the imperial drums to beat, and 
led on bis small detachment as if it bad been the van of a great 
army. Tho others, thus deceived, fled, and were pursued for 
several miles. On the same day the emperor entered Ahmedabad, 
and the insurroctiou was finally suppressed. ^Oo a different occa¬ 
sion, with not more than 150 horse, be attacked |he rear of a large 
detachment, and gainod some advantage, which struck the whole 
host with such astonishment that they dispersed in every direc¬ 
tion. Having afterwards to contend with Daood, the subabdar of 
Bengal, he challenged him to single combat in so daring a manner, 
that the latter slunk off without ventnring to &ce the emperor in 
the field. 

These proceedings were much oat of military rule, and unsoit- 
able to the monarch of fifty millions of men, and the commander 
of a mighty army. Yet the Hindoos, and the Orientals in 
general, are wonderfully acted on by impressions of the marvel¬ 
lous, and are prone to exaggerate whatever has any tincture of 
that quality. The daring exploits of Akbar, therefore, invested 
him in their eyes with a mysterious and preternatural character, 
which withered the hearts of his enemies, and secured victory 
better than the most ably-conducted operations of a regular cam¬ 
paign. Thus be not only preserved the central provinces in com¬ 
plete tranquillity, hut reduced Guzerat, Bengal, part of the Deccan, 
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and nearly all tliat had ever been incluJed under the Mohaanne- 
dan dominion* 

One of bis most valnable performances was the work called the 
> Ayeen Akbeny, which contains a complete survey of the empire, 
executed under his own direction and that of Abul Fazel, bis 
able and enlightened miolstcr* It compriRCs a full account of 

I 

everything connected with his douiinlons, government, and occu* 
patioos, from the highest afiau*R of state do^vn to the catching 
of partridges and the training end feeding of hawks; for even the 
games which aerved for the emperor’s recreation adbrded him, as 
he boasts, the opportunity of studying the temper of the officers 
whom he employed* The statistical details, describing the extent 
and productions of the different provinces, are of the greatest 
valne* They seem to have been collected chiefly with a view to 
the regulation of the revenue, in which respect Akbar represents 
himself as having relieved the people from a great part of the 
taxes levied from them by fais predecessors. Yet the portion 
which be himself exacted was by no means light, amounting to no 
less than a third of the whole produce of the land* lie admits 
that under the ancient Hindoo administration the proportion was 
only a sixth, and in Iran or Persia only a tenth; bnt these 
governments, he maintains, imposed a number of other burdens, 
which pressed on the people with much greater severity* He, on 
the contrary, took off all the imposts except tliis one on the pro* 
dttoe of land* Among those abolislied, be enumerates a capitation* 
tax^ p^*taxea on labourers and on fishermen, a tax on every kind 
of tree, on oxen, on the sale of cattle, with others either bearing 
hard on the poor, or obstmcting the regular course of commerce* 
His system of finance, therefore, notwithstanding the large 
amount extorted by it, afforded probably a considerable relief to 
the great body of his subjects* 

" Daring Akbar’s reign, the first European inission of a religious 
nature arrived at the Mogul court* lie appears not indeed to 
have attached himself to any particular faith, but to have felt an 
arfart 'flmtwrtty respecting the different c1a5)r<es Into wblcb mnnkind 
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were divided, and tLcir reapecilve forms of worship and belief* 
Having heard, therefore, of a new people from a distant region of 
ilie earth, professing a religion altogether diSerent from any held 
in India, he expressed a desire to see and converse with them. 
A letter was sent to the Portuguese at Goa, requesting that cer¬ 
tain missionaries would come with all the books of their law and 
gospel, Aasuring thorn of the most honourable reception* The 
name of the Mogul conveyed to European ears some impresBions 
of terror; but the pious individuals selected for this duty deter- 
mined that no such motives should induce them to decline an 
opening which might lead to important results. On the 3d 
December 1568, accordingly, three,—Aquaviva, Mon serrate, and 
Enriques,—took their departure for Surat* 

Having reached that capitol, the missionaries, under the escort 
of a body of horse, crossed first the Tuptee and then the Ker* 
budda; after which (hey passed Mondoo, which they concluded 
must have been one of the greatest cities in the world, as its ruins 
covered a space sixteen leagues in circumference. They next 
came to the large town of Ougein. On their way they had an 
opportunity of observing the su^icrsiiUous practices of the Bani¬ 
ans, who would neither kill nor witness the death of any living 
thing, and who, while they neglected the sick and infirm among 
their brethi*en, maintained highly-endowed hospitals for various 
spedes of birds and beasts* A Portuguese captain contrived to 
extort money by merely collecting a number of dogs, and threat < 
ening to kill than if a ransom were not paid. There were seen 
also iu every town pyramids of rarious form and size, reared in 
memory of ladies who had burned themselves on the tombs of their 
husbands. The inissionaried, from the peculiarity of their appear¬ 
ance and dress, were sometimes exposed to insult, and sometimes 
cxdted immoderate bursts of laughter; but the Mogul guard 
protected them from any serious annoyance. Bands of pilgrims 
were met coming from the ceremony of holy ablution in the 
Ganges, to obtain the full l>enefit of which they had been shaven 
all over. At length, on the 19th Fcbntaiy, the Christians were 
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received by a lar^ body of troopa moaiitcd on horaes, caineli^^ 
and dromedariesf by whom they were honourably escorted to 
Futtyporc, where tho emperor then resided. 

Immediately upon th^r arrival they were admitted into tlie 
presence of Akbar, whom they describe as a mao about fifty, of 
European complexion, and bearing on bu countenance strong 
marks of intelligence. ITo gave them the most gracions recep¬ 
tion; offering tlicm everything, even money, though he was 
greatly edified by their refiiding it. When an image of the 
crucifixion was exhibited, be testified a respectful impartiality, by 
successively bowing, kneeling, and falling prostrate; oonforining 
thus to the respective modes of Moslem, Christian, and Gentoo 
M'orship. Jle is described as having been dazzled, more than his 
charactor would lead its to ox))ccf, by a richly ornamented imago 
of the Virgin, which he declared to be indeed a worthy ropreseiit a- 
tioQ of tho Queen of Ileaven. Being presented with a Bible in 
four languages, he hissod It end placed it on his head. They 
then solicited the favour of a public controversy with the mooUabs, 
or Mohammpdau doctors. Jt was soon granted, and they aro 
pleased to state that their arguments were completely triumphant; 
though they are compelled to admit that they made no impres- 
bion on their blinded antagonists. The cmpei'or, however, de¬ 
clared his satisfaction, and expressed himself so as to afibrd hope 
that he would ultimately prove a convert But time passed on, 
and though he retained all his complaisance, he evaded, on various 
pretexts, taking any decisive step. At length one of the eonrtiei:s 
privately assured the missionaries that they were fed with vain 
hopes; that his majesty was merely gr^ified by having at his 
court persons of varions characters and opinions, especially such 
ns were odd and uncommon, witboot having the slightest idea of 
adopUng their tenets. Indeed, ftom some cncmnatances men¬ 
tioned by themselves, it may be suspected that he was not unwil¬ 
ling to find amusement at their expense. He inibnned them that 
a great Mohammedan doctor had undertaken to leap into a fiir- 
with the Koran in his hand, and by sustainiDg this awful 
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tviixl wilti impimity, to prove the superior excellence of hiB faith: 
ho invited them to do the same with the Bible. The friars, who 
were not without some pretensions to Bupematural power, were 
considerably embarrassed by this proposal. They urged, however, 

* that after liaving so triumphantly supported the truth in success 
si VC conferences, which they were ready to repeat, It could not be 
justly expected that they should expose themselves to such an 
irrational and perilons test Another disputation was hold, which 
had the same issue as the foregoing; but Ahbar returned to his 
proposal, undertaking that the mooUah should leap in drst, pro¬ 
vided one of the friars would engage to follow; and hinting that 
he merely wished to see how the other would extricate himself 
front bis daring pretensions; but, after deliberation, they wisely 
determinod not to appeal to such a questionable criterion of re¬ 
ligious fuitb. The emperor having been disappointed of this 
exhtbilion, and the attractions of novelty having worn off, he saw 
them more and more rarely; and his attention being finally dis« 
iracted by insurrections wMcb had broken out in Cabul and 
Bengal, be seemed wholly to forget bis pious visiters; who, find- 
ing no longer any motive to protract their stay, returned to Goa 
in May 158*1. 

In 1591, ho sent to request another mission, the members of 
which went through the same round as thmr predecessors, being 
well received, and finally neglected. Their stay was not of very 
long duration. Four years after he was again seized with a 

* similar desire, and despatched a letter, with so many promises 
and kind expressions, that the government could not refiise to 
gratify him a third time. The court being then at Lahore, the 
Portuguese were obliged to proceed by Damaun to Cambay, and 
thence to cross the great Western Desert. Near the city just 
mentioned, they saw 20,000 persons setting out on a pilgrimage 
to the Ganges, and were considerably edified by their solmn and 
serious deportment. The wildemess was crossed in company 
with a Urge caravan, compriring 400 camels, a great body of 
horsemen, and multitudes on Ibot After a dreary much of 220 
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leagues, the missioa c&me to the banks of a fine stream, and on 
journeying ten leagues farther, reached Lahore, described as a 
delightful city. They were conducted to the imperial residence, 
situated on an island in ilie rircr, and were most graciously re¬ 
ceived. An image of the Virgin, studiously and splendidly 
adorned, and still more beautiful than that formerly presented, 
drew forth expressions of the deepest admiration. The hopes of 
the xnissionaries were raised still higher when they observed that 
Akbar showed so little partiality for the Mohammedan religion, 
that, when in want of money, be made no scruple to plunder the 
mosques. Yot they were dtsconraged by observing the assiduous 
worship which he paid to Uic sun; they even accuse him of the 
folly of aspiring to a species of divinity in his own person. Ho 
presented himself every morning at a window, and saw the multi¬ 
tude fall prostrate before him; sick infants were also brought to 
receive his benediction; but perhaps they mistook for worship 
the profound testimonies of oriental homage. Finding no pros¬ 
pect of gmning their object, they took advantage of his departure 
for the seat of war in the Deccan, to accompany the anny part of 
their way to Goa. 

Akbar died in 1605, after a reign of fifty-one years. He left 
only one son, named Solim, a princo of distinguisbed promise, who 
somewhat boastingly assumed the title of Jebangire, or Conqueror 
of the World. A powerful party intended to raise against him 
Cbusero,^^hia own son; hut their intrigues were defeated, the 
prince was compelled to submit, and was forgiven. Soon after,, 
however, having gained fresh adherents, he was encouraged to 
attempt the same object by force; though be still retained enough 
of good feeling to reject indignantly a plan for the assassination 
of the emperor, declaring that he would try the fortune of the 
field, hat never ascend a throne stained with a father’s blood. 
He had at first some success, laying waste tho country between 
Delhi and Agra; but being overtaken by a superior army, re¬ 
treated upon Lahore, near which be was totally routed, and made 
prisoner in attempting to pass the Indus. Chuaero was led hef>ro 
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}]i8 parent and confessed his guilt; but, with those seatiioents of 
honour which seem to have been always strong in his mind, he 
refused to give any information which might lead to the detection 
of his accomplices. Being, however, placed in dose confinement, 
lio Lad the agony of being led ont day after day to see his dearest 
friends and most devoted adherents put to death amid the most 
oruol tortures* He was released ten years after, though only to 
be assassinated by bis brother, Shah Jehan* 

Jebangiro began his reign with a crime, to which ho was 
impelled by an unhappy combination of circumstances. A young 
Tartar lady, bom in the Desert, of poor though noble parents, was 
brought to Delhi, where she grew up, aod was considered the 
mo4t beautiful and accomplidbed woman in India. She received 
the title of Mher^ubNissa, or the Sun of Women, but was after* 
\vards called Noor Jeban, aod sometimes Noor Mahal. The 
emperor, before mounting ifao throne, saw and was dazzled with 
her charms; the pas.sioa was mutual^ but she had been betrothed 
to Shore Afkun, a Turkoman of distinguished merit, and a tie was 
thus formed, which, according to Indian ideas, was indissoluble* 
Akbat honourably, though perhaps not widely, insisted that his 
son’s passion should not interfere to prevent the completion of the 
union* But the latter no sooner became the ruler of India, than 
he discovered the means of gratifying his guilty inclination. Shore 
Afkun, however, was so brave and so popular that he durst not 
openly put him to death, but found it necessary to have recourse 
to the meanest stratagems. He contrived to involve him in 
combats with an elephant and a tiger, under such circumstances 
as RcoTned to ensure bis fate; but Shci*e, in both instances, extri¬ 
cated himself by exertions of almost preternatural strength. At 
length a nobleman, whose name was Kuttub, received the high 
office of Subahdar of Bengal on the base condition of ridding bis 
master of tliis hated rival. Yet forty assassins employed for this 
purpose were beaten off, and it was necessary to make the attack 
with a little army. Kven then Afkun performed prodigies of 
valour, slew Kuttub Inmself, bis worthless enemy, as he sat on 
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an eldphantf togelbcr wUh several of hts principal lords, aud was 
overpowered only by clouds of d&rts. The fair bat ambiLious 
object of this execrable policy submitted meekly to her fate; but 
her royal lover, to whose temper crime so atrocious seems not to 
have been congenial, was struck with such horror, that during 
four years he refused to see her, and she lived neglected in a 
corner of the palace. At length she contrived to rekindle his 
passion, and became liis favourite queen. All her relations were 
raised to the highest of&ccs, her father becoming grand vizier. 
Happily lie possessed every quality which could adorn that exalted 
rank; his elevation oxdted no envy, and ibotigh Jebangirc gave 
himself up to ease and luxury, India is described os having been 
well governed. 

The reign of this prince was distinguislied by the arrival of two 
English missions; from the narratives of which we may derive 
somewhat more precise ideas respecting Lis court, than from the 
vague and pompous language of the oriental historians. In 1607, 
Captain 'William Hawkins was sent out by the Company, along 
with Captain Keeling, to endeavour to open a commercial inter* 
course with India, and especially with the dominions of the Mogul. 
Hawkins, who, separating from Keeling at Bocotra, arrived at 
Surat on the 24th August 1608, immediately waited on the 
governor; but was informed that no permission could bo granted 
to land his goods till a communication were hold with Mocrib 
Khan, the viceroy, who resided at Cambay. A messenger was 
presently despatched thither; though, in consequence of the hea\'y 
rains and inundation of the rivers, on answer did not arrive for 
twenty days. At the end of this period permission was granted 
to land, and to buy and sell for the present voyage; but intimation 
was given at the same time that no factory could bo established, 
nor permanent settlement made, without the sanction of the 
monarch, which might probably be obtained by proceeding to 
Agra, a jouro^of not less than two months. As soon, however, 
as the goods began to be disposed the utmost uneasiness was 
observable among the native merchants, w ho, in their conferences 
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each other, anticipated the most alarming cfTccU from this 
new rivalry* They were seconded by a Portuguese Jesuit, whose 
antipathy, both religious and political, led him to make the utmost 
efTorta to ruin the English. One day, IIa\ykitiR received the dis¬ 
agreeable intelligence, that two of his boats, on their way between 
tlic ship and the shore, had been seized by the Portnguesd; whose 
cammandcr, on having a remonstrance addressed to him respecting 
this outrage, did not deign an answer, but spoke to the messenger 
u\ the most contemptuous terms of the British monarch, whom he 
described as a king of iiahenDen, and master only of an Insignifi¬ 
cant little Island. Hawkins having afterwards met an officer of 
tliat nation, and represented to him the impropriety of this conduct, 
was told that those seas helongo<l to the King of Portugal, and 
none were entitled to trade in them witliout his license. The 
British captain requested him to convey to his superior a retort 
nt once most indignant and scornful, accompanied with a chal¬ 
lenge to single combat, which was not accepted. The boats, 
meantime, with their captured crews and cai'goes, were sent to 
(tor; and the Englishman, instead of seeing any hope of redr^s 
irom the Hindoo authorities, found reason to believe that the 
delays wliich he had endured were contrived solely to enable the 
enemy to collect their vessels, and accomplish their outrageous 
designs. They now laid wait for him, and attempted to break 
into his house; nor could he go about his aftairs in the city witb- 
<»uc the danger of being murdered. T^Ktly, Mocrib himself 
firrlvcd ; but, instead of afibrding to him eiUicr relief or coinpen*- 
sation, only amused himself with picking out from among his 
goods whatever appeared desirable, and taking them at his own 
price, which was always most inadequate and very ill paid. 

Under these accumulated grievances, Hawkins determined to 
follow the advice, early given to him, of visiting the Mogul him¬ 
self at Agra ; but Mocrib, the author of this suggestion, conscious 
<jf the just complaints which might now be urged against himself, 
had boootnc anxious to prevent the journey, lie furnished only 
a very slender escort, with the intention, it was !«uspected, of in- 
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tercepting it on the road ; hut the other hired soldiers at his own 
expense, and applied to a captain of the Viceroy of the Deccan, 
who gaye him a body of brave Afghan horsemen. Hie coach* 
man, however, having got drunk on the confessed that he 
had entered into a covenant to assaesinatc him,—an engagement 
in which it was found that the interpreter had also concurred]. 
'Hie former being apprehended, llawkina arrived at Burhanpoor, 
the residence of the viceroy, who courteously received and for* 
warded him to Agra, where he arrived on the IGth April 1G09. 
As he was imiuiriog for lodgings, the emperor sent for him in 
such haste that he had scarcely time to dress. On repairing to 
the palace, he found jehangire elevated on his seat royal,’’ and 
presented his letter, which, as well ns the king’s seal, the monarch 
for some time carefully examined. He then desired it to be read 
by an old Jesuit who happened to bo present. That personage 
gave a very unfavourable report, saying it was basely penned 
but the sovereign, finding his visiter eould speak Turkish, hnd 
begun a conversation which pleased him highly* Hawkins was 
invited to visit the palace daily, and his m&josty held long dis¬ 
courses with him, making inquiry respecting the diSercut coun¬ 
tries of Hurope, and also the West Indies, the existence of whicii, 
it seems, he had been taught to doubt, lie mentioned his con¬ 
viction that the English liad been .ill treated by Mocrib Khan, to 
w'hom the moKt positive orders were now sent to supply them wil h 
everything necessary for their trade. Jehangire then earnestly 
requested the captain to remain in ludia till he himself could 
send an embassy to Europe, assuring him of an income of upwards 
of £BOOO a*year, to be derived, according to their usage, from a 
command of four hundred horse, and a district of which he was to 
receive the revenues. Hawkins, considering with himself that 
he might thus benefit his masters, the Company, and also feather 
his own nest/' allowed himself to be persuaded. Ue was then 
urged, in addition to so many other donations, to accept a wife. 
After what had passed, he thought it unseasonable to refuse the 
offer, thoughwas much against his inclination; yet lie lio]>o<l 
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to escape by saying that his coDscience would not allow hint to 
marry any but a Christian, trusting that none such would be 
found in this quarter of the world. Howerer, the emperor's 
search was so diligent that he produced a young Armenian 
iTiaiden, with whom the captain could not refuse to join his fates; 
uud to this unionj though he afterwards found that it was not 
U^gal in England, he honourably adhered, and declares that he 
w'txs tbereby made extremely happy. 

lluwkins being now in the full stream of favour, and learning 
that another vessel, the Ascension, was coming to Surat, bad no 
difficulty in obtaiuing an imperial commission, under the great 
seal with golden letters, authorizing his countrymen to trade. 
II is satisfaction was complete when, in consequence of accumulated 
complaints from other quarters, his arch-enemy Mocrib was sum¬ 
moned to court, and punished with the confiscation of all his 
cllccts. These were so exceedingly numeroos, that it afforded for 
two months a daily task to the emperor to examine them, and select 
the best for his own uso. The captain bad the satisfaction of point¬ 
ing out several articles which he himself had lodged as preseuts ibr 
his majesty, though they had never reached their destinatioai. 

1'he lido of royal kindness, which had now reached its bcaglii, 
fi'om this moment began to ebb. Mocrib, after being stri^^ of 
Jiis most valuable property, was res|ared« again to favour, and 
allowed to resxime his government, being simply ezhmtod to 
conduct himself w*)th greater circumspection ; bat, before his de¬ 
parture, he took core to do the English every ill office in bis 
power. All those who were about tbe emperor—the omrahs, the 
officers of state, and more especially the Jesuits—united with him 
in their endeavoui's to undermine the influence enjoyed by stran¬ 
gers and infidels. It was represented to Jehangire that, by open¬ 
ing bis trade to this strange people, he would alu^ether disgust 
the Portuguese, a much more opulent and powerful nation, who 
would not only themselves desert his ports, but were able to pre¬ 
vent oilierH from entering them. Tb^e arguments, enforced by 
a balass ruby of uncommon size and brilliancy, so WTougbt upon 
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tbo priDOG} tliat he exclaimed, Let the English como no more !*’ 
and Mocrib departed with the instruction never again to allow 
them to touch his shores. Hawkins did not directly venture to 
face thia tempest. He allowed his enemy to leave; and when 
the suspicions of the unfriendly cabal had been sonicwliut lulled, 
watched bis opportunity, presented himself before the emperor 
M ith a splendid toy^ os bo terms it, and urging the gi‘cat advan* 
tnges which his kingdom might derive fiom llic proposed coin- 
inerclal Intercourse, obtained an order for the vizier to prepare u 
decree, in terms as ample ns the former, in favom* of the Britislj. 
These tidings wore immediately circulated throughout tbo hoHtilo 
faction; an expi*es5 was despatched to Mocrib, aiul such activity 
exerted, that, after the decree hod been scaled and was nvddy to 
he delivered, the sovereiga was persuaded to withdraw it. TJtc 
succeeding transactions eontiimcd to present the same wofiil 
picture of imbecility and vacillation. When the cuptaiu could 
find a friend at court, or seize a favourahlc moment, or present 
some rahiable gift, ho appeared again on the eve of Laving all 
ins wishes accomplished; hut the activity of his ndversaricM 
prodnoed a speedy reverse. During tho whole of this 
tuMbe sufTered much annoyance from Ahdul llassan, the piiine 
ikdaiiAer and hu mortal enemy, who at court carefully excluded 
the space within the red rails, the scene of honour, and 
the spot where opportunities of conversing with the monai'ch uku* 
aify occurred : And though he could not altogetlier withhold the 
grant of territory made for Hawkins^ Kubsistcncc, lie contrived to 
allot it in a district so disturbed by iuRurreciion, Unit little or no 
revenue^ could be drawn from it. After two yeavs and a Iiiilf, 
therefore, of sickening and fruitless attendance, the Eiiglisli cap¬ 
tain determined to take his leave. On the 2d I^ovcmbcr IGll, 
he departed, not only without obtaining any confinimtion of com- 
mercial privileges, but even without a letter to his own king,— 
having some lime before, with the deepest indignolion, beard from 
Ahdul Hassan, that it was nnsultahlc to the greatness of the Mogul 
emperor to write to so petty a prince. 
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A few years afler^ it was determined to make an attempt to 
place the Britiish affairs in India on a more satisfactory footings 
by sending out an embassy direct from the king, with ample 
presents and all such circumstances of pomp as might produce an 
impression on the proud oriental potentate. Sir Thomas Uoo 
accordingly sailed from Grarcsend on the 24lh January 1615, 
with the Lion and Peppercorn, commanded by Captains Peyton 
and Boughton. After passing along the eastern coast of Africa^ 
and touching at Socotra, he arrived in September at Surat, 
where he was landed in great pomp, with eighty inen-at*annR« 
By asserting hU pririlcgcs ns ambassador of a powerful monarch, 
lie escaped in a great niCAsnro the barbarous search/' as well 
as various exactions usually practised on merchants. On the 
15th of I^ovcinbcr he reached Burhani'oor, and had a splendid 
audience of Prince I'urvcz, second son to the sultan, Avho in thin 
place represented the Mogul sovereignty, though the real power 
rested with Khan Cbanna, commander of the force s. The young 
viceroy is described as mounted on a species of stage, like the 
mock-kings at a theatre; and the ambassador exprcsblng a wish 
to go up, was told that noitlior the Grand Turk nor the King of 
iVrsia could be bo honoured. On his requesting u scat, he was 
told no man ever sate in tliat place. The prince, however, pre¬ 
mised to admit Sir Thoma<» presently to n more private audience; 
hut unluckily, among othor gifts, his highness had iTccivcd a capo 
of bottles, of which he made such diligent use as to be soon wholly 
out of a condition to fulfil his ongagemeut. 

As the Mogul sovereign Mas then resident .st Ajmcrc, Roc pro¬ 
ceeded thither through the country of the Rajpoots. On Jiis way 
ho admired the situation of Chittorc, uhich he compares to a 
Icinb of wonderfiil magnificence. Above a hundred temples, 
71) ary lofty towers, and houses innumerable, were seen crowning 
tlic lofty rock on svhicli it stood; but it M'as at this time entirely, 
deserted. On (bo 23d December, Sir Thomas arrived at Ajmero, 
but (lid not go to court till the 10th January 1616, when he 
svaited on the emperor at the durbar, or place of public audience. 
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lie delivered the royal letter and presents, and raet a reception 
so cordial, that he was assured no other ambassador, either Turk 
or Persian, bad ever obtained the like. At the next interview he 
was allowed, and ever afterwards retained, a place higher than 
that of all the courtiers; and being permitted to state the griev*^ 
ances which the English trade suffered at Surat and Ahmedabad, 
was assured that these should be fully redressed. Many other 
conferences followed, and much familiar and even jocular couver- 
BUtion passed between the ambasBador and the monarch. Sir 
Thomas for some time fondly hoped to obtun all bis requests, but 
soon found himself opposed by the same hostile cabal that had 
caused so many reverses to Hawkins. Mocrib Khan, the rooted 
enemy of England, was at court, where be was supported by 
Asoph Khan, who had now succeeded as prime minister, and by 
(^liurruiD, afterwards Sbab Jeban, then tho favourite son of 
Jebangire. It was surprieing how be could at all maintain bis 
ground against such powerful adversaries, who produced continual 
ductuations in the mind of this inconstant prince; but the ambas* 
sador^s address and perseverance at last enabled him to procure a 
firman, though not to the full extent which bad been promised and 
expected. He even received a letter to the British sovereign, 
addressed, Unto a king rightly descended from his ancestors^, 
bred in military affairs, and clothed with honour aud justice.^' 
During his stay, Hit Thomas bad a good opportunity of observe 
ing the pomp and ceremonies of this court, the most splendid 
perhaps that ever dazzled the eyes of mankind, though scarcely 
posyessiug a corresponding share of polish and reBncmcnt. A 
remarkable degree of publicity, and even popularity, seems to have 
distinguished all its proceedings. The emperor spent as it were 
his whole life in public. In the morning he came to a window 
overlooking a wide plain, and exhibited himself to a numerous 
crowd there assembled. At noon be returned to the same place, 
where he was entertiuned with combats of wild beasts, particu¬ 
larly of elephants; and in the afternoon he seated himself in the 
durbar, the regular place of audience for all who presented them** 
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selTCS.on buBiness. At eight in the eveniog he once more ap¬ 
peared in an open court, called the Guzel Khana, whei'C he spent 
the time chiefly in gay and easy conrersation with his favourites. 
In the durbar, the royal throne was surrounded by two Buccessive 
railinga, the innermost of which enclosed a place for the ambas¬ 
sadors, officers of state, and persons of the first distinction. The 
outer apace was filled with chiefs of secondary dignity; while u 
wide open area at a greater distance was assigned to the multi¬ 
tude; all of whom, however, enjoyed a full view of his majesty^s 
person. To this routine the emperor was completely enslaved, 
and could not be excused for a single day, unless ho were sick or 
drunk, which it was necessary to explain; but *Hwo days no 
reason can excuse.'* All tbo state-proceedings and ordinances 
were equally public, being daily written down, and allowed to be 
perused for u trifling fee. Thus every event and resolution was 
immediately known to all the people; and even Sir Tboinas' Eng¬ 
lish feelings were scandalized by seeing the most secret councili^ 
of the prince, and his changeful purposes, tossed aud cenBured 
by every rascal." 

Our traveller, on several occasions of gaiety and festival, had 
other opportunities of beholding the pomp of the Mogul court. 
It consisted chiefly in the immense profusion of precious stones, 
which this sovereign made it his aim, by pre.sents, purebaso, or 
plunder, to collect from every quarter. The person of the emperor 
on high anniveraaricB was not only covered, but completely laden 
With diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Even the elephants, when 
tliey went in procc.sslon, besides having all their trappings richly 
gilded, had their heads adorned with valuable jewehs. The 
ambassador was particularly dazzled, after the inonarcb had token 
the field, with the range of the royal tents surronnded by a wall 
half a mile in circuit. Those of the nobles exhibited the most 
elegant shapes and brilliant variety of colours. Ho declares it 

one of the gi’catest rarities and iD&gniflcenoes" he ever saw, the 
whole vale resembling a beautiful city. But amid all this show 
we SCO few or no traces of any refined or intellectual tastes. On 
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the soTCroigu’s binh-day, his chief amusement was (o lake two 
boxes, one full of rubies, aud the other of gold and silver almoodi^, 
and scatter them on the groxmd In presence of his omrahs; when 
these mighty lords of the greatest court in the world threw them¬ 
selves on the floor and scrambled for them as children do for 
sugar-plums. On another occasion, much delight was afforded 
by the royal weighing,” at which tiiiio the emperor’s person, 
annycd in full pomp, was put into the scales, first against rupees, 
then against gold and jewels, next against rich cloths and spices, 
and, lastly, against corn, meal, and butter. Intoxicalion, carried 
to the utmost excess, completed the circle of court gaieties. 

The view given by both those travellers of tho character of 
.Tehangirc scarcely accords with the high pancgyi'ics pronounced 
by the oriental writers. 11 is facility and kindness of temper 
appear combined with so much of weakness and vacillation as 
nearly to have imfittod him for conducting flic concerns of so 
great an empire. Sir Thomas seems to dc::cribo him accurately, 
by saying:—“ Tie Ib of so good a disposition, that he suffers all 
men to govern, which is worse than being ill.” Ilis justice, and 
more particularly his liatiTd of injustice., which Dow so highly 
extols, becomes somewhat equivocal, when we find it chiefly dis¬ 
played in confiscating fo hia own use the goods of suspected indi¬ 
viduals. After having pronounced Mocrib Khan guilty, and 
seized his most valuable possessions, there waa a strange incon¬ 
sistency in restoring him to his govemnicnt and to full ronfidoiicc, 
and being swayed by Iiis advice on the most important occ?isioiiK. 
It is difficult to know whether we should ascribe to superstition or 
policy the ab.surd caresses which he was seen to bestow on a 
miserable fakir or beggar, whom he conritrscd with for an lioui, 
took in his arms and assisted to rise, and into whose lap ho finally 
poured a hundred rupees. 

The last years of this sovereign’s life were spent in much 
misery; and it was still his fatal passion forNoorJehan by which 
they were imbittcreA This fair but haughty favourite governed 
him entirely, misled his ea^y temper, and alienated him from his 
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l)est fnends* The heliof pre^reiled, apparently not without foun¬ 
dation, that she was studying to raise to the throne Shariar, her 
own SOD, to the prejudice of the elder branches of her husband^B 
family; and this was at least the alleged motive of the fonnidablo 
rchcllion raised agunst the emperor by Shah Jebao, the ablest of 
his cliildroOf who had gained great reputation and influence by a 
successful war in the Dcccan. That prince, by another crime, 
paved his way to the throne* Chusero, his elder brother, whose 
rebellion had chequered the opening of Jehanglre’s reign, was 
released from his long confinement, and placed under the shah's 
cai*e; but one morning bis favourite wife entered bis tent and 
found him weltering in his blood, shed by an assassin* Sho 
filled the camp and city with her cries: Jehan repaired to the 
spot, and by the deep concern he expressed, escaped at first all 
Kuspicion; ycl his father and the public became afterwai-ds con¬ 
vinced that the guilt of this murder rested upon his bead* 

The emperor, iu the dangerous situation in which he was now 
placed, had, however, a faithful friend and servant, Mohabet 
Khan, who supported bis crown with devoted zeal, and whose 
valour guiticd for him repeated victories over the rebellious Shah 
J<^han. Even when that prince repured successively to Guzerat 
and Uengal, where he sececedwl in raising several new' armies, 
Mohabet still pursued him, and at last reduced his affairs to a 
desperate condition. "Wheu this commander, however, had re¬ 
turned to court, expecting the gratitude due for such signal service^, 

• be ibund a complete change in the sentiments of his sovereign. 
Noor Jehuit, never ceasing to be the evil genius of Jehangire, 
joined with other enemies in making him believe that this virtuous 
guardian of his throne had entered into a conspiracy for his 
deposition* Mohabet, soon learning how affairs stood at court, 
deter mined not to sacrifice himself by obeying the order to repair 
thither, but withdrew to his castle at Rintlmpour. At length, 
after repeated calls, he proceeded to the seat of government, 
accomponied, however, by 5000 brave Rajpoot cavalry, whom be 
deemed sufficient to secure hie personal safety. He found the 
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emperor encamped near Lahore; but on approacbiog the ieul^, 
met the moat unworthy reception, hclnf; ordered to advance no 
farther till he had accounted for iho revenues and the plunder 
which had come into his possession. Mohabet, though virtuoup, 
>vas proud; hence his indignation was raised to llic highest pitch, 
and he contrived, and immediately csecuted a truly hold scheme. 
The army, now on its march to Cahul, crossed nest day the 
bridge over the Jelum, while the monarch, w'ho dreaded nothing, 
lingered behind with a small party of courtiers. The general 
then pushed forward with bis Rajpoots, caused one detachment to 
secure the bridge, while with another he dashed on to the tent of 
his master. Surrounded by five hundred of these troops, who had 
alighted iu full armour, be entered with a countenance pale hut 
determined. The omrabs at first made some show of resistance, 
but yielded as soon as they saw the amount of the force which 
assailed them. The chief, after some search, found Jehangirc iu 
the bathing-tent, when the latter immediately exclaimed, What 
dost thou mean, MobabetKban?'* The other replied, Forced 
by the macbinations of my enemies, who plot against my life, I 
throw myself under the protection of my Bovereign.^' Doing 
asked the object of the nrined men behind hiui, he answered, 
*‘Tbey want full security for me and my family, and without it they 
will not retire/’ Jehangirc denied having entertained any design 
against his life, and endeavoured to sooth him; when the other oh- 
seiwed that this was his usual hour of bunting, and that a horse was 
in waiting. The emperor saw the necessity under which ho was 
placed, and went, accompanied by a guard of valiant Kajpoofs. 

Meantime Noor Jehan, with her brother, Asoph Khan, the 
prime minister, had passed with the main body of the army i\> 
the opposite side of the river; and it is easy to imagine the con¬ 
sternation and rage of that pvond princess on learning the disaRter 
which bad befallen her husband. After consultation, it was deter¬ 
mined, at wbatever peril, to attack Mobabet, and make a desperate 
effort for the release of their sovereign. The brood stream, how¬ 
ever, was to be crossed in tbc face nf the boBlilc Rajpoots; but the 
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onipresfl^ to encourage her troops, rode into the current, exposing 
herself in the thickest of the conflict, and emptying four quirerH 
of arrows with her own band. Three of her elephant*drivers 
were killed; and her youthful daughter, who accompanied her, 
was wounded in the arm. The Rajpoots, however, attacked iho 
BCvoral parties as they reached tlie shore, and successively 
defeated them. At length a large body, headed by the most 
gallant of the omrabs, crossed at a different point, and came upon 
the enemy's rear. They penetrated nearly to the emperor’s tout, 
which was pierced with numerous arrows, and his person was only 
secured by being carefully covered with shields. But Mobahet 
finally restored the battle, and gained a complete victory. Noor 
Jehan ffed to Lahoi*e; whence, hy letters from Jehangire, slio 
was induced to repair to his camp. Under these circumstances, 
we know not how to justify the resolution formed by the con- 
qxicror of putting her to death. lie even extorted the imperial 
warrant to that effect; when the artful princess, pretending to 
submit to her fate, solicited one interview with her lord,~a 
request which the general granted, on condition that it should 
take place in his own presence. She entered and stood before 
her husband in deep silence, her beauty shining with additional 
lustre through her sorrow.” He instantly burst into tears, and 
entreated so earnestly for the life of his beloved queen, that the 
> ictorious chief was overcome, and acceded to bis wishes. 

Mohabet now carried his sovereign into Cabul, treating him 
• w ith the highest respect, maintcuning the full pomp of his court, 
and allowing him to transact all the ordinary affairs of state. At 
length, having obtained the most ample promises of indemnity 
and future favour, he proved his disinterestedness by resigning 
his power, setting the monarch at full liberty, and retiring into a 
j)rivate station. But he had gone too far to recede with safety, 
The emperor, indeed, was capable of forgiving, and even of 
forgetting; but the deepest resentment rankled in the mind of iiis 
lady, who soon began to demand the life of the general, though 
the former bod siitliciciit scnac of justice tompel her proposal uith 
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indignation. She then proceeded to form plots for cflfccting her 
object by treachery. Jehanglre, on learning these designs, gavo 
information to the intended victim, at the same time owning his 
inahility to afford him the protection to which ho had so just a 
claim. Jt was evident, therefore, that no choice was left him but 
to flee ; and the man who bad so lately been the real master of 
this great empire beeazno a solitary fugitive, after abandoning all 
his property. Noor Jehan immediately seized it, and in his 
absence obtained an entire sway over the mind of the weak 
sovereign; the other ^YaR declared a i*cbcl; a price set upon his 
head; and a diligent search was ordcrcil to bo made for him llirough 
all the pi^ovincca. 

Asoph, the reigning minister, disapproved of his siRku^’s 
violence, and of the questionable measures into which alia urged 
tlio goveroincnt, but knew not how to resist. One evening after 
dark he was informed that a man in a mean dress besought an 
audience. With wonder and sympathy, ho saw before him tlic 
chief who had so lately been the ruler of India. Tlicy withdrew 
into a iiccret cabinet; and Asoph having acknowledged the 
empress’s violence and tlic miserable weakness of Jebangire, 
Mohahet urged, that the only chance for having the empire 
governed a flrni hand would be obtained by raising to the 
throne Shah Jehan, the same man of whom he himRclf hud so long 
been the determined nicmy. The other, after some consideration, 
concurred in his views, and a communication with the royal youth 
was immediately opened; but several circumstances suspended 
the execution of this project till it was rendered unnecessary by 
the illness of the emperor. An asthmatic complaint under which 
ho laboured being severely aggravated by a residence in tlii'. cold 
climate of Cashmere, he expired on the 9th Noremlxu* 1627, 
leaving behind him a very doubtful reputation, 

Jehangirc left only two sons, Shah Jehan and Shariar, lo tlic 
latter of whom bo bad bequeathed bis crown; hut Mohabet and 
Asoph look immediate steps for the elevation of the former, and 
before that prince could arrive from the Deccan, his wniipclhMr 
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was defeated, taken prisoner, and deprived of sSgkt. The new 
emperor, on reaching the capital, immediately adopted the most 
dreadful expedients to secure himself against a rivaL Ho caused 
not only his brother, but all his nephews who were alive, to be 
put to death; and there remained not a drop of the blood of 
Timur, except what dewed in his own and his children's veins. 
This horrible tragedy has been palliated as founded on oriental 
precedent; yet though in Eastern courta fraternal enmities have 
usually been fetal, Hindostao had afforded no instance of such a 
fe«arful proscription. Nor could Johan fail to foresee that this 
guilty example was likely to be followed, if not against himself, 
as it actually was in some degree, at least against those in whoso 
welfare bo was most deeply interested* 

He did not even escape the danger of an immediate claimant 
for the empire. Lodi, an ororab of distinguished spirit and 
▼ulour, and who boasted a descent from the Patan emperors of 
India, bad been employed as commander of tho army in the 
Dcccan. In this capacity he was opposed to Shah Jeban, and 
having, when the throne became vacant, attached himself to 
Shariar, obstracted and even insulted the new sovereign on 
his way to Agra* The prince sent an army against him, hut 
with liberal offers in case of submission. Lodi laid down his 
arms, and was appointed to the government of Mahva; whence, 
on a mandate from the imperial court, he repaired to the capital 
At the first audience, however, he was received with such marked 
disrespect, as showed that some hostile purpose was meditated. 
Azmuthis son even drew his sword; a tumult ensued, and tho 
omrah hastened to his own house, which w^as capable of defence, 
where ho shut himself up with three hundred followers. Thus 
enclosed, however, in the midst of enemies, his situation seemed 
desperate, and he was agitated with the most perplexing emo¬ 
tions. Suddenly a scream was heard from the apartment of the 
females,—he rushed in, and saw them weltering in their blood. 
In the prospect of captivity and dishonour, with that desperate 
fidelity not unfrequently displayed by Hindoo females, they bad 
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plooged the sword iato their own breasts* At the sight his mind 
was worked up almost to phrensy* He sprong on horseback with 
his two eons, caused his men to follow him sonndiog trumpets, 
while he himself called aloud, “ I will awaken the tyrant with 
the sound of my dcpai*tarc, bat he shall tremble at roy return.’’ 
A hot pursuit was immediately commenced; yet he would have 
distanced his pursuers, had not the stream of the Cbumbul, then 
flowing rapidly and swollen by heavy rains, arrested his progress* 
Overtaken by a greatly superior force lie was obliged to plunge 
into the stream, and reached the opposite shore, but not without 
losing the greater number of his followers, among whom was 
Azmut, hi.^ favourite son. Ho pushed onward, however, to tho 
Deccan, where he openly raised the standard of rebellion, and, 
besides collecting his own adherents, engaged the kings of GoK 
conda nnd Visiapour to enter into a league against the Mogul, by 
whose overwhelming power they bad long been oppressed. Shah 
Jehan was so deeply alArmed that he hastened to the theatre of 
war; but not being disposed to take the field in person, yet afraid 
to intrust the command to any singlo chief, he sent detached corps 
under Kradut Khan and other generals to attack the combined 
forces at different points. Lodi being nominated generaliastmo, 
conducted his operations with such valour and skill that he bafflod 
all the efforts of tho ii>v:idcr. Shah Jelian, greatly mortified, at 
length committed the entiro conduct of the , war to Asoph, who 
brought to it talents and a reputation of the first order* His very 
name struck tho confederates with such terror that they imme¬ 
diately retreated. The insurgent chief, with only tho troops 
personally attached to himself, detennined to try tho fortune of 
battle; but it proved adverse. The King of Goleonda instantly 
began to treat with tho emperor; and Lodi, well aware that tho 
first article would be the delivery of his own person, lost no time 
in withdrawing from his territory. Shah Jehan endeavoured to 
shut against him all tho passes leading into Hindostan; yet the 
fugitive chief evaded all his precautions, and with a chosen band, 
who remained feithful in every ^remity, found bis way into tho 
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high coUQtry of Malwa. The emperor immediately directed A1> 
dallah, one of hid officers, to pursue him with ten thousand horse. 
Lodi, weakened by the attacks which he encountered in his march, 
at length found this powerful body pressing close behind; while 
Mohammed Az&z, his eldest son, had fallen in ondeavouring to 
co7er his retreat. Ills troop was reduced to thirty, so closely 
hemmed in as to exclude, all hope. Seeing a strong detachment 
of the enemy advaucc, be called together these faithful followers, 
and after expressing the warmest gratitude for their adherence to 
him amid so many calamities, begged as a last favour that they 
would no longer cling to a cause devoted to ruin, but each seek 
Ills own safety. They burst into tears, and declared tlicir deter¬ 
mination to shai'e his fate to the last. He silently gave the signal 
to follow, and spurred his horse against the enemy. A ball pierced 
his breast, and his thirty gallant companious fell around him. 
Shah Jehan rcccitod the tidings with unbounded exultation, not 
tempered with tlic gonorons sympathy which was due to the 
valour and misfortunes of his fnllcn rival. 

The emperor, thus secured in the possession of the sceptre, 
added another to the list of princes who, after sci/.lng it by crimes 
and violence, wielded it firmness and justice- Tlio stcra- 
ne4(8 of his temper was now employed iu overawing the haughty 
viceroyn, and guarding the people against oppression, lie derived, 
doubtless, much aid from the wise counsels of Asopli Khan and 
Mohabet, whom, notwithstanding some fits oi jealousy, he con- 
* tiuued to employ. Sometimes their intercession softened the 
extreme rigour of his justice, particularly in the case of the Rajah 
of Bundelcund, w'hom be had ordered for execution. When 
Mohabet pleaded for tho life of the guilty chief, the monarch not 
only granted it, but restored him to hts full dignity. At one 
time, though wholly iudificrent to tbe Mohammedan religion, he 
was 60 provoked by the manifold absurdities of the Hindoo wor¬ 
ship, that he began to mako it an object of perseentlon; but, seeing 
the eagerness with which the people clung to their proscribed 
ritual, he became seosiblo of Lis error, and resumed the system of 
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toleration whicli hie faroilj had been accustomed to extend to 
both creeds. 

Had there been a theatre open for foreign conquest, Shah Jehan 
Tt^ould probably have been ambitious of that glory; but the empire 
was now so exteneirej and all its enemies at so great a distance, 
that such projects must have been carried on under many dU* 
adTantagos, He led armies, however, into the Dcccan, aud 
reduced its princes to a humbler s^e of vassalage than before. 
He also sent expeditions against Candahar and Balkh, on the 
western and north-western frontiers; but the war was waged with 
difficulty in those remote and mountainous regions, while the 
vigorous rule of the Fersisn princes, Abbas and Sefi, rendered it 
impossible to make any permanent impression in that quarier. 
On the cast, indeed, bo added to the empire the rude province of 
Assam,—a precarious acquisition of no very gi*eat value. 

To this prince India is indebted for the most splendid and 
elegant monuments of architecture with which it is anywhere 
adorned. At New Delhi, which he made his residence, and 
called, i^tn himself, Shah Jehanpoor, he erected a palace of red 
granite, considered by Bishop IJeber one of the noblest lie ever 
saw, and far superior to the Kremlin at Moscow*. The gateway 
in particular is finely ornamented. The Jumma Musjed, too, in 
the some city, is a magnificent mosque, not excelled by any other 
in India. But all his erections were surpassed by the luausoleuin 
called the Taj Mahal, rmsed at Agra in honour of Noor Jehan, 
his favourite queen. It*is built of white^arblc, inlaid with pre- 
(nous stones, and forms a quadrangle of a hundred and ninety 
yards, with a lofty dome seventy feet in diameter rising from the 
ccutre. It stands on an elevated terrace, surrounded by a highly- 
cultivated garden. The constniction is said to have cost the 
immense snm of £750,000; and it is generally esteemed the 
finest edifice in the empire. 

This reign flowed on for more than twenty years in the most 
smooth and prosperous tenor. The emperor lost his valuable 
ministers Asoph and Mohabet; but tbis only induced him to 
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apjJy mon^ closely to ])ul>l]C bn^mt^s, wliicU ho continued 
ndmiiusUn* to tUo oiitiro Hiitisfaclion of the nation, lli^ fclicit)' 
seenieil crowned by possessing four sons, whose accomplisliments, 
and even virtues, fitted ibcin to adorn the thi^one of tbe greatest 
of empires, and to be the idols of the people. As the most perfect 
cordiality reigned between them nnd him, he placed tlicin in nil 
conspicuous situations, which they filled both honourably and ably. 
But when they grew to mnnhood it was impossible to prevent 
mutual jealousies from arising. Each began to contemplate, in the 
event of bis parent’s death, a struggle for tbe vacant sovereignty; 
and each anticipated on that occurrence either a throne or a grave. 
Uara, the favourite of the aged monarch, was kept near Ins person, 
and for him the Kuccession wan destined. He was, perhaps, the 
most amiable of the family, ehunning the licentious indulgences 
incident to a court, and employing (lis leisure in the cultivation 
of letters; but iu action he was Iiosty nnd impetuous. Sujah, 
voluptuous, yet mild and also brave, held the government of 
Bengal. Morud, magnificent, proud, dating, delighting in war 
nnd danger, commanded iu Cu^orat. There was yet a fourth, of 
a character very different from that of any of his brothers, or from 
what is usually found in the bosom of royalty. Aurengsebe 
maintained a reserved dc{>ortnicnt, rejecting pleasure, and devoting 
himself to business and public affairs with an inteusity^ike that 
of one who was to raise lumHclf from a low condition by his o\y\\ 
exertions. Another circumstance gave a peculiar stamp to his 
pursuits and destiny. The priuccs of the house of Akbar had 
scarcely made even a profession of the Mohanimedan faith, though 
it was :^t'alously maintained by their armies and great lords. They 
seem to have viewed religion itself with a careless iudifferenee, 
chiefly an a subject of philosophical speculation, and studiously 
avoided making it any ground of distinction among tbe various 
classes of their subjects. He, on the contrary, had adopted tbe 
Arabian creed in aH its rigour; conforming strictly to its obser- 
vanccs, and professing himself more ambitious of the reputafion of 
a saint and fakir than of a great monarch* Ho thereby made 
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hhnselC odious to Uic JiidiftQ population; but ilic Mosloiu chiefs, 
who wieldo^I thu military power, hailed the appearaoco of a sove¬ 
reign that bad renounced the scandalous negligence of his ancos* 
tors, and identided himself with them upon this important subject. 
Having commanded also for a long time the troops in the Deccan, 
the mean theatre of war, he found himsolf at the head of a better 
disciplined army, and had acquired more military skill, than any 
other of the princes. 

This state of things, however painful and alarming, might have 
been of long duration, had not a sudden and severe illness seized 
tho emperor. He continued insensible during several days, and 
no hopes were entertained of his recovery. Dara, by his direc¬ 
tion, immediately assumed the government, and administered it 
AS if he were already on the tlironc. In particular, he showed a 
\ory jealous feeling towards his hrotlicrs, prohibiting all commu¬ 
nication with them, seizing their papers, and sending into exile 
all the omrabs attached to their interest Thus he precipitated, 
and in some nicnsure justified, the hostile measures to which they 
were of themselves but too much disposed. Notwithstanding every 
l)recaultQn, they obtained information of their father’s illness, and 
were even led to suf^pcct that he was already dead. They imme¬ 
diately entered upon a line of conduct, professedly prompted, not 
by ambition, but bv regard for their personal safety. Sujah, in 
Bengal, first put his troops in motion; and soon after Morad, in 
Guzerat, communicated to Aurengzebo the recent events, inviting 
him to unite in counteracting the obvious designs of their relative; 
in which views that ambitious prince readily concurred. 

Meantime Shah Jehan, beyond all expectation, obtained a com¬ 
plete recovery, and Dara, in the moat dutiful manner, resigned 
back into his father’s hands the reins of empire. This intelli¬ 
gence was instantly conveyed to Suj&h, and a hope expressed 
that the measures which he had taken, solely in anticipation of 
the emperor’s death, would be discontinued. But he had gone 
too far; the fiame of ambition was kindled in his breast; he 
Affected disbelief of the statement, and even treated as forgeries 
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the letters wbicL the sovereign, wrote to him with his own haad« 
Being met^ however^ on the banks of the Ganges by Solimln, the 
son of Dara, a youth of distinguiahed talents, be was totally de- 
feated, and obliged to shut himself up in the fortress of Monghir, 
where he was closely invested* Meanwhile the expedition from 
the south assumed a more formidable character* 

Aurengsebe lost no time in obeying the invitation of bis 
brother, and hastened to join him with all the forces he was able 
to collect. But, conscious that he viewed Morad also as a rival, 
and was likely to excite in his mind a similar feeling, he uaod 
erery false and flattering expression which could inspire with 
confidence his naturally open and unsuspicious heart He pro¬ 
fessed to consider him as alone fitted for the throne of Uiodostan, 
to which he was called by the desire of the people, and as one to 
whose elevation it would be his pride to contrlbate, though his 
own wish was only to find some tranquil retirement, where be 
might devote the rest of his days to religious contemplation. 
Perhaps there was not another individual in Hindostan, knowing 
the parties, who could have been deceived by such language; but 
so great was the vanity and credulity of Morad, that Aurengzebe 
knew he might confidently use it. The two princes, with their 
armies, mot on the banks of the Nerbuddo, crossed that river, and 
totally defeated Jeswunt Singh, the BajxK>ot chief, who, in the 
service of the emperor, commanded a numerous body of cavalry. 

Shah Jehan learned these events with the deepest dismay. He 
saw the formidable character of the rebellion, and dreaded that, 
whatever the issue might be, be himself could scarcely fail to be 
crashed. He therefore used all his power to support his destined 
heir, and even expressed an ardent wish to take the field along 
with him, though he was unfortunately persuaded to give up bis 
intention. Orders were sent to Selim fin to grant favourable 
terms to Sujab, and to hasten agiunst tbe more dangerous enemy, 
and Dara was strongly advised to await his arrival with a large 
reinforcement. That prince accordingly placed bis army, con¬ 
sisting of 100,000 horse, in a strong position along the banks of 
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f.l)c Clmmliul, which ccnninanJcd Uw approach to Agi'o, and 
covered his camp with a powerful line of intrenchment^. When 
the confederates advanced, and saw his force thus posted, they 
felt considerable emharrassnient. Morad, with characteristic 
ardour, proposed to attempt forcing the lines; but this undertak¬ 
ing appeared too hazardous to the cautious prudence of Aurciig- 
zebc. Having obtained information of a pass tiirough iha 
inountains, by which the cnemy^s position might be tnrnod, and 
leaving only the appearance of a camp to deceive his advcrsar 3 % 
ho effected his object, and marched upon Agra* The imperial 
lieutenant had then only the alternative of abandoning tliat capi¬ 
tal or of giving battle, and his ardent spirit impelled him to prefer 
the latter. This engagement, which decided the fotc of the Mogul 
empire, is related by historians in a manner very confused, and 
seemingly much darkened by oriental exaggeration. It is asserted 
that, after various changes of fortune on cither side, the whole of 
both armies fled from the field, leaving only a thousaud horse under 
Dara, and n hundred under Aurengzebe; and that, when the latter 
had given up all hope, a retrograde movement by Liji brother’s 
elephant, and the citcuoistaDce of that commander being induced 
to dismount, struck dismay into lus troop;^, and caused bia total 
defeat. The following may perhaps bo coDRidei*ed as the real 
events which marked this important scene. The two principal 
divisions were commanded by Morad and Aurengzebe; and the 
former, opposed to Dara, was attacked w'ith such impetuosity, 
that, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions his line was 
broken, he himself wounded, and his life in danger* His ally, 
meantime, after a vezy obstinate struggle, completely defeated 
and put to flight the force with which he had to contend; then, 
wheeling round, came to the md of the other wing, restored the 
battle, and gained a complete victory. 

The confederate armies advanced upon Agra, where Morad 
being, moat conveniently for Aurengzebe, confined with Lis 
wounds, the entire command devolved upon himself. Hia first 
care was to send an emissary to corrupt the troops of Solim&n, in 
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which he easily succeeded, or rather they corrupted theicselveti 
by following the usual Asiatic aysteia of going over to the pros^ 
perons party. His next anxiety vras to obtain possession of his 
fathered persoD. This was a measure both delicate and difficult, 
for the fortified palace in which Shah Jehan resided was capable 
of withstanding a long siege, which, pressed by a son against his 
parent, a monarch so popular and highly respected, would Iiavo 
placed him in a very odiooa position. It was most desirable, 
therefore, to effect his purpose by stratagem; but he had to deal 
with one rersant in all the wiles of policy, and in all the forms of 
human deceit. Determining, however, to make the trial, he sent 
a messenger to the emperor, expressing deep regret at the situa¬ 
tion in which he found himself, assuring him that ho still retained 
all the ofiection of a son, and the loyalty of a subject. Shah 
Jehan gave very small credit to these professions, yet he resolved 
to temporize, and sent fais favourite daughter, Jebanara, to visit 
her brothers, and endeavonr to ascertain bow affiiirs really stood. 
She went first to Morad, who, knowing her to be entirely devoted 
to the interests of Dara, received her with very slender courtesy. 
The offended princess returned to her palanquin, and was hasten¬ 
ing out of the camp when she met Aurengzebo, who sDiluted her 
with the utmost kindness and respect, complained of her having 
held so little communication with him, and prevailed upon her to 
enter his tent. He there professed the deepest remorse for the 
conduct into which be had been hurried, and his anxiety by any 
means to make reparation. He even expressed a willingness to 
espouse the cause of Dora, were it not that it already appeared 
quite desperate. Jehanara w^as thus induced to lay open all the 
resources of that prince, and to name the chiefs who remained 
still attached to him, disclosing to her brother many most impor¬ 
tant state-secrets, of which he afterwards fully availed himself. 
He then declared that he was entirely satisfied, promising to 
second all her views, and added, that in two days the emperor 
would see at his feet his repentant son. 

Jehanara now hastened to her father with this joyful intelli- 
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genoB. But the loouarch did not place full reliance on these pro- 
fessims; yet, belierii^ that Aoreogzebe really intended to pay 
him a Tisit, he determined to take adrantage of the opportunity 
to aeoure hia person. He was not aware that he was playing the 
game of treachery with one who possessed skill superior to his 
own. This other sent an humble message, representing that the 
guilty are always timid,—that being scarcely able to conceive how 
crimes such as his could be forgiven, be could in no way be 
reassured, nnlees faia son Mohammed were allowed preyiausly, with 
a small guard, to enter the palace* Shah Jehan was so bent ou 
his object, and so oonvinced of the sincerity with which the pro¬ 
posal was made, that he hesitated not to agree to it. The youth 
entered, and being cordially received, stationed bis party in a con¬ 
venient situation. But his eager eye soon discovered a large 
body of troops occupying a very suspicious position. He went to 
the emperor and stated tlio apprehension to which this circum¬ 
stance could not {bH to give rise, observing, that anlesa these men 
were removed, he must immediately inform his father, who would 
then probably renounce bis intended visit. The old man, still 
credulous, and determined to make every sacrifice rather than fail 
in his object, consented that the soldiers should quit the palace, 
thus rendering Mohammed and his party its real masters. Then 
indeed it was annoonoed that Aorengzebe had mounted bis horse 
and was approacluDg with his retinue. The monarch seated himself 
on his throne in the highest exultation, expecting to soe the com- 
plote accomplishment of Lk schemes and hopes. He soon learned,' 
however, that his son, instead of entering the presence, had pro¬ 
ceeded to pay hia devotions at the tomb of Akbar. Considering 
this as a decided slight to himself, be indignutly asked Moham¬ 
med, What means Aurengzebe by this behaviour?The other 
deliberately answered, My father never intended to visit the 
emperor/'—Then why are yon here?'To take charge of the 
oitadeb^' Shah Jehan saw at once the abyss into which he had 
plunged himself and burst into a torrent of fruitless invective and 
self-reproach, which induced his grandson to withdraw. On sober 
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raSection he sent again for the youth, and, painting the miseries 
of his condition, urged the most pressmg entreaties that the prince 
would restore to him bis liberty, promising in reward even the 
empire of India^ which his influence with the army and people 
would be sufficient to secure* Mohammed appeared to hesitate 
for a momentf but then, hastening cut of the apartment, turned a 
deaf ear to every subsequent solicitation. 

Aurengzebe had now only Morad to dispose and from that 
quarter he had not much to apprehend, though this prince, baring 
recovered of his wounds, had repaired to Agra, and resumed 
the commai^ of the army* His brother received him with the 
warmest congratulations, saluted him emperor, and declared all 
his wishes to be now fulfilled, since be bad succeeded in raising 
so deserving a ruler to the throne of bis ancestors* For himself 
he wished only to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, on which ho 
was intent as the commencement of a life to be entirely devoted 
to religion. The other, after some affected opposition, gave his 
consent, thinking himself too happy that his relative should thus 
voluntarily retire# This farce having been successfully acted, the 
ruin of Morad was secretly prepared; and the design soon be¬ 
came so obvious, that oven bis credulous spirit could no longer be 
beguiled. H is friends assured him that the preparations for the visit 
to Mecca were sufficient to acquire the dominion of India; that 
by ample largesses Aurcngzehe was gmning the affections of the 
soldiery; and, in short, that no time was to he lost in securing his 
own safety. Being at last undeemved, he determined to employ 
against his brother his own weapons of treachery* He invited biro to 
n splendid hauquet, where everything was prepared for his death; 
but the penetrating eye of the guest discerning something suspi¬ 
cious, he pretended a sudden illness, and hastily withdrew, with¬ 
out exciting any suspicion of the motive. On the contrary, Morad 
soon after accepted his invitation to an entertainment, in which 
the finest musicians, and the most beantifol damsels tiiat India 
could afford, were studiously assembled. The host, laying aside 
his austerity, invited to gaiety and indulgenoe this voluptuous 
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prince, >vLo yielded to tbe fiedoction, and, after reyelUng in luxury, 
fell asleep in tlie tent He then sent in some of his most un- 
scrupulous partisans, who proceeded to bind their Tictizn. The 
prince awoke, made riolent efforts to extricate himself, calling for 
his sword, which had been taken away; when his brother, lifting 
a curtain, exclaimed,—Ho has no choice hut death or suhmis' 
fiion; despatch him if he resists/' Morad, after venting loud 
reproaches, yielded to his fate, aud was immediately conveyed a 
prisoner to Agra. 

Aurcngzchc, liaving thus overcome every obstacle, considered it 
now time to exalt the imperial umbrella over his head." He 
ielt, however, considerable difficulty in taking a step so ineon- 
Kistent with all his professions, and especially with that of his 
being entirely devoted to religious retirement and abstraction. It 
coot rived that his friends should come forward to urgo upon 
hitu the important duty of Hacriticing his ease and pious rcsolu- 
iioM for the public good, and of submitting to this painful ncccs- 
si(y. Ill due time lie allowed himself (o be persuaded, though be 
adhered so far to liis former character as to suppress all the pomp 
with which the ceremony of coronation was usually atUmdod. 
Hut the shouts of the people reached the ears of the captive 
monarch, who felt assured that something fatal to hiinsclf had 
been determined. He asked Jehanara to go and inquire; yet 
immediately recalled her, lest she should see the head of Dara 
exposed to public, view. She, however, soon learned and com¬ 
municated to him the real fact. The unfortunate sovereign rose, 
walked through the room in silence, then fixing his eyes on the 
figure of a crown stLspended over his head, said,—** Take away 
that bauble;—yet stay, this would be owning the right of Aureng- 
After standing long involved in thought, he said,—“ The 
new emperor, Jehanara, has prematurely mounted the throne. 
He should have udded the murder of a father to the other crimes 
which have raised him so high." It was now announced that 
Mohammed wished to be ailmittcd, that he might state the reasons 
%hich had induo^'d the viclor to mount the throne; hut the do* 
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graded ruler indignantly replied,—“Fathers have been deposed 
by their sons; hut it was reserved for Aurengzehc to insult tbo 
misfortunes of a parent What motives but bis ambition has tbs 
rebel for assaming the empire? To listen to his excuses would 
ho to acknowledge the justice of his conduct.” 

Aurengzehe, smarting under remorse for the step to which his 
bold ambition had irresistihly impelled him, and having indeed very 
little to say in his own defence, did not press the unwelcome 
explanation, ilc had now reached the summit of his wishes, 
liaving deceived and vanquislied one of the ablest monarchs of the 
i'last. lie did not therefore push his triumph any farther, and 
maintained Ills father during the rest of his life, in strict condnp* 
luent indeed, but honoured and respected. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

AURCKOZEaC*—BECLIMB OP TBS UOatZi PTKASTP, 

AuetigsebA oppota i bf bli Brotbvi, I>*ra ftsd Si^ah^Pofeat (»f Si^tb^Cftptan And 
DcAtb of Lata—D ofBctfofi of ibo Prloco MoboDuned; vho !• obliged to soTrendor— 
DOAtb of Bq)A2i—Avefigvebe'A Tmtmont Jobon—Bto AdffiloUtraUoA->DebctA 

of Kofol Oooonnooal^ARocdQteA fatolahod by Bemior^Dtngor of Pertlon Wat—F tklr 
luoiToetlon^DtetarbADoo In Gobal—Cooqaoft of the Doccu^RIm of t))A UAbtotto 
Povor—Expluti of SoT^oo—Ilifi DotUi and ChAnotcowSftitib^eo** Reign and Poatb^ 
CUATACter of tbe IfAbrAtte Armleo^BigotTf of AnrefigAobo ■ HU DaaUi And Cbiracter—. 
Sbili Allom-^1%0 SdJu—Tbdr Tngnm cbocka6-^ChArAOt«r And DoAtb of Sbab AUom 
—CooteetA for the Empiro—Tbo S7cdA**KiJua-Q)>UDUc And StAdni EbAn^lArtelon 
Kidir Shah—S a^ of DoUil^DlAtrAOtod StAto of the Eaplr^XsTAMon bj tho AfghAU— 
Coatoft between them And tbe MAhrAttee—'B aUIo of PAnnlpiib—The Uognl DfnMty 
redaeod to entire ]nelgnifleAac& 

Aurekozebe was seated on the throne of India; but bta position 
could not be considered secure while bis brothers Dara and Sujah 
lived, and were at the head of powerful armies. The former, 
from his bxilliant qualities, and his designation to the empire by 
Shah ’Jehan, inspired the greatest apprebension; and against him 

4 

the hrst efforts of the new sovereign Were directed. Having 
withdrawn into Lahore, Dara had collected a host more numerous 

4 

than that of his adversary, composed, however, chiefly of new 
levies, whom he was afraid to bring into the field against his 
Ibrotbei^B veteran forces. He therefore retired beyond the Indu^; 
but retreat in these circumstances, and with such troops, waP not 
less disastrous than actual defeat. His ranks gradually melted 
away, and he OTiped at Tatta with only a small body of faithful 
adherents. 

It would BOW have been the policy of Aorengzebe to pursue 
Dara without intermission till he had completed his destruction ; 
but he was necessarily cheeked the intelligence that his 
brother Snjab) with a large force, wai advancing &oin Bengal. 
He foi^^dthitf rival very strongly posted* near Allahabad; but, 
tTMtiii# to tbe Tulour* fwd of Ilia, own ..troops, be 
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resolved to attack him. Early in tbe day, however, the Bajpoot 
bands, who had aecompamed him only through compulsion, Bed 
fix>m the field, and even began to assail his rear; so that the 
Mogul warriors, left ^one, were soon very hard pressed* The 
elephant on which Aurengzebe rode received a severe shock, and 
fell on its knees, whereupon the emperor drew one foot out of 
the stirrup, preparing, to alight; but, as in an Indian battle the 
presence of the monarch on his war-elephant is the ndlying^*point 
round which the army fights, Jumla, the vizier, called out, You 
are descending from your throne.'^ The prince felt the truth and 
importanoe of the remark, resumed his seat, and even ordered the 
feet of the animal to be chained to the spot* Thus, cased indeed 
in strong armour, be remained exposed to the darts end arrows of 
the enemy. His men, encouraged by the gallant example of 
their chief, rallied, and making the most desperate efforts, caused 
their opponents to^ve way. Sujah, finding his elephant die* 
ahled,. committed the error which his rival had avoided, and 
mounted a horse. The view of the royal quadruped, moving into 
the rear without a rider, spread general dismay, which ended in 
a total rout; and the prince found present safety only by throwing 
himself into the strong fortr^s of Moagfair. 

Aurengzebe was again obliged to allow some rcsipito to a 
vanquished adversary; for Dara, after reaching Tatta, recrossed 
the Indus, and proceeded through the Great Desert into fhe pro¬ 
vince of Guzerat^ There ho prevailed upon the governor, whose 
daughter had been married to MoraJ, to espouse his cause; and 
having raised a considerable army, be advanced into Rajpootana, 
and in the neighbourhood of Ajnicre, its capital, intrenched bim- 
self iq^a position of extraordinary strength. The conqueror, on 
hastening thither, sdkv with dismay the commanding ground, bn 
which his brother had encamped. He endeavoured, by present¬ 
ing bis men in order of b^e, ao'd even by studied imiultB, to pro¬ 
voke the proud Dara to come fortti and. figlit; but the prince had 
the prudence to decline these diullenges. llie emperor, however, 
Always fertile is stratagem,. devised a new soberoe. Haviog in 
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IiU eamp tlic tsvo eltiefs who had been maiuly iastrumental U\ 
gaining ovci* the amy of the young Solim&n, he caused tliem to 
write a letter to the father^ assuring him that they bad been 
induced only by imperious circumstances to forsake his cause, 
which they were anxious again to embrace; and that if he would 
leave open a ceiiain gate at a particular hour, they, with all their 
followers, ivould enter and place themselves under his command* 
In vain did the oldest and most prudent counsellors warn Dara of 
the danger to which this step would expose him, and of the wiles 
of Aurengzohc. Bash, credulous, and inaccessible to advice, he 
allowed himself to be dazzled by the prospect of an accession to 
his force, w'bich would have given him a complete superiority* 
The gate was opened at tlie appointed time; the chiefs rushed in, 
and were soon followed by the whole imperial army* Undeceived 
too late, lie still attempted a gallant, though vain resistance, but 
being totally routed, was obliged to flee with a very small remnant 
of his troops* lie bent bis way to the capital of Guzerat, hoping 
there to find an asylum; hut the governor refused him admittance. 
A band of Mahraitas, Ids sole reuiuining troops, sedng Lis 
fortunes lost, took the opportunity to plunder the camp, leaving 
nothing except what was concealed in Uic tents of the women. 
Dara was then compelled to undertake, without any preparation, 
a march across the Desert, in a plight still more miserable than 
that in Which tlie same disastrous journey hnd been performed by 
his ancestor Ilumaioaa. Amid the horrors of fatigue and thirst, 
beneath a burning sun, number of his faithful follow'crs succes¬ 
sively lay dow'n and expired* At the head of a few survivors be 
reached Tatta, and miglit thence have pushed on into Persia, 
where he would probably Lave been well received; but Qt this 
crisis Nadira Dana, his favourite wife, vnx^ at^ the point of death, 


and he could not endure the thought of leaving this beloved object 
to die among strangers* lie sought tl^iospitaJity of Jibon Khan, 
a neighbouring ruler,—another rash or unfortunate act. This was 
a violent and bloody chief, who, after being twice condemned to 
dc^th hy ^hnh Jehan^ fand been pardoned at the prince’s interccs- 
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T^iou. Data bad indeed Ibe ineilaticlioly Aatistoctlon of paying ibe 
h\st duties to Ins sultana; but, on attcmpiiiig to depart, found 
liimsclf surrounded by a body of troops, who delivered him to 
Kbau Jehan, tbe Imperial general, tlicu in elosc pursuit of him. 
\V*b6n at length ho saw hU fate inevitable, he assumed a demea¬ 
nour of majestic fortitudes, and maiutained during the whole 
journey a calm dignity, soothing bis grief by verges composed by 
liiinsctf on his own eventful bistor}^ lie was led througli Delbi 
miserably mounted and almost in rags. Hut Aurengzebe had 
miscalculated the ofloct of this exhibition; for the multitude, when 
they beheld their once noble and gallant ruler led to death under 
ciixumstttuccs so fearfully changed, and beside him his son, a 
spirited and graceful boy, over whom so dark a destiny impended, 
were seized^ ^vitb the deepest sympathy, and melted into tears, 
mingled With curses agaiiuit the tyrant Jibon, the betrayer, was 
killed on his way home, while the capital seemed on the eve of 
insurrection. The emperor felt that he must hasten to close the 
trugiidy. AssasBins were accordingly lutroduced in the night, 
beneath wliose blows his unfortunate brother full after a desperate 
resistance; and, through the address of the luonarcb, the oommo- 
tion in the city quickly subsided. 

Aurengzebe had now only to disiwsc of Sujah, who, under favour 
of this diversion, had rallied bis bi'okcii forces. But as little 
apprehension was felt iu that quarter, it was tlionglit enough to 
detach against him Prince Mohammed and Jumla the vizier. 

expedition, however, rcci:ivcd a Btrilung inferos t from a 
vciy unexpected and moving incidciit. The voung warrior had 
been early betrothed to a daughter of Sujuh, for wliom he had 
conceived a strong attachment; and though 5o tlie lute tumult of 
events ho had forgotten the first impression, a letter which the 
princess, in concert with her father, now wrofo to him, led to a 
revival of all his tenderness. He determined to quit the army, 
and espouse the cause of his unde; nor does it seem improbable 
•that l^c cherished some^secrct intention of imitating the example 
of Auvengeebe himself, by fighting bU way to tbe empiro* Being 
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highly elated with the part be performed 1b the late revolution, 
and the offer made to him by hie grandfather^ be had often been 
heard to boaet that it was be who placed the crown on his parent's 
head. He fondly fiattered himself that the army would follow 
his example, and, when combined with that of Sujab, would 
eompose a force so overwhelming as to defy all resistance. He 
embarked on the Ganges, as if upon a party of pleasure, and 
returned not. The soldiers, on discovering his intention, were at 
first greatly aviated; but the prudence and rigour of Jumla 
preserved their attachment to their master, and prevented any 
desertion. Sujah received hie illustrious relaUve with the highest 
distinction; and, the nuptials having been celebrated with great 
pomp, he led out his men and offered battle. Mohammed placed 
himself in the foremost line, and when he saw the flower of the 
opposing cavalry bear down upon him, vainly imagined that they 
came to join his standard. But their fierce onset soon undeceived 
him. Both he and bis kinsman behaved with the greatest valour; 
but the effeminate troops of Bengal could not withstand the rete* 
rans led by Jumla, who gmaed a complete victory. The situation 
of the prince was now deeply distressing, and the arts of his father 
rendered it desperate. Aurengzebe wrote a letter, addressed to 
him as if in answer to one from himself, treating of a plan for 
deserting the cause of his father*ia*law'. It was so arranged that 
this epistle should fall into the hands of Sujab, who thereupon 
conceived suspicions which the most solemn protestations could 
not remove. No violence was indeed offered to him; but he was> 
informed that he and his wife must depart from Bengal. All 
India being now under the sway of the relentless emperor, the 
youth bad no resource but to Hmw himself upon the mercy of one 
who never trusted those that had once deceived him. Mohammed 
was immediately arrested, and sent to the strong fortress of 
Gwalior, where he pined away the remainder of his life, which 
temunatai in seven years. Sujah having fied into Arracan, was 
betrayed the rajah, and be with all his family perished. Soli* 
min, the son of Dara, was taken prisoner among the IZimalayah 
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moitaUias, whither he bad fled for refage; aad thus Aurengsebe 
was left without a rival. 

Shah Jehan survived for ^ght years the loss of empire; and it 
may be mentioned, to the credit of his ambitious son, and as some 
palliation of his crimes, that he treated bis captive with all the 
respect aad delicacy which were compatible with the condition of 
being dethroned and immured. Ho even tolerated the violent 
sallies of pride and indignation to which his unfortanate parent 

4 

gave vent. Anrengzebe sent to solicit the daughter of Dara in 
marriage for his son Akbar, hoping by this connexion to strengthen 
his family interest with the nobles. But both Sbah Jehan himself 
and his household received this proposal with tho deepest resent¬ 
ment* The former returned for answer, that tbo insolence of the 
usurper was equal to his guilt; and the young piuncess herself 
kept a concealed dagger, declaring that she would rather die a 
hundred times than give her hand to the son of her father's mur¬ 
derer. All this was reported to the ruling sovereign, who quietly 
desisted from his solicitation. At another time he made a request 
for some of the imperial jewels, which were deemed necessary to 
adorn his throne. The Shah replied, that the hammers were ready 
to pound them into dust, if he should ever attempt to enforce such 
a demand. The other then exclaimed, “ Let him keep his jewels, 
nay, let him command all those of Aurengzebe/’ Tho old monarch 
was so much affected by this moderation, that he sent a number of 
them, accompanied with a letter, in which he said,—Take these, 

. which I am destined to use no more* Wear them with dignity, 
and by your own renown make some amends to your family for 
their misfortunes/' The emperor hurst into tears, which, on this 
occasion, appeared to he sincere. In short, by habitual respect 
and forbearance, and by occasionally asking advice, he succeeded, 
not indeed in reconciling the fallen sovereign to bU fate, but in 
reviving a certain measure of friendly intercourse* On receiving 
intelligence that bis father's end was approaching, he did not, it 
is true, venture into his presence, but sent his own son Sbah 
Allum, who, however, arrived too Ute* The master of llindostan 
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llicQ exhibited every nmk of uudisseiublcil g;r!ef} and hastened io 
cfleet a recoticiliatiou with LU sister Jelianara, who had hitherto 
remained devotedly attached to her unfortunate parent. 

Auretigzebe continued for luany years to occuj>y the throne of 
the Mogul dominion, which, under lum, attained to its greatent 
extent and its InghcRl glory. After he had :iddcd to it thcldng- 
doma of the Deccan, it included nearly the whole peninsula of 
India, with the neighbourlag I’cgions of Oabul and Assam,—terri¬ 
tories, tlic i)opulation and wealth of which probably exceeded tho>?e 
of the Koman empire during its most flourishing period. 11 ic 
revenues nmout^ted lo thirty-two million.^ sterling, which, thougli 
inferior fo the Iinu»r.n»:c is'couic of one or two Tiuxlern European 
states,was then probably unexampled. His internal ndministration 
Hcems lo have been deoidixlly Hiipcrlor to llml of his immediate 
prcdccQSfiors. Amid ibo scumwbat ostentalious display and 
matchless splciubmr<'f his court, !us personal conduct reinainod 
pure and even .'ut‘,!crc; ho juiihv** cdlowcd to liunrelf, nor per- 
niittod ill Ills palace, anj* sj>''c5es of dborJer or llecntiousnoss. 
Early in the inondng ho ivas seated in the hall of ju^^ticc, acces¬ 
sible to the meanest Ids subjects, aJmiinstoring the law with the 
strictest impaitlalify, radiespiiig their wrongs, and even relmving 
their sufferings by his bouniy, Indui, therefore, under his long 
rrjign, apparently enjoyed all the happmess of which a country 
is susceptible in a Ftafe of Kubjcclion to the despotic power of a 
foreign prince. ludocd. were we to phace iinplieit reliance in the 
Mohamiiiedan h^^tuvinaR, and iu the English writers who copy' 
their nnn*alivos, we should imagine the period from the accession 
of Akbar to lire death of Aurciigzebe to have been in the East an 
age of gold, an era of fcHcItj' almost unparalleled in the history 
of mankind. It cannot indeed be dcnicHl, tbal during all this 
time the centra! regions enjoyed a conicier able measure of peace 
and prosperity; for the civil wars, though frequent and sometimes 
tragical, were usually decided iu a single b;ilfle, and were not 
accompanied with extensive desolation. On looking nniTOwly 
feto Ihe taibjccf, however, we shall find reason to Ruspecl that iha 
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picture is too flattering, and that the empire IbrougMoul thU period 
groaned under many of the evils incident to arbitrary rule* Tho 
very fact that at the time when Britan succeeded to this vaht 
inberiiattcc, the cla.SB of cultivators were all sunk into such abject 
poverty, that it was scarcely possible to discover by what tenure 
tho land bod been originally held, seems to invalidate the test!* 
inony of those historical eulogist?*. 

It was during the reign of Aurengzebe that Bernier, an inlelli* 
gent and reflecting traveller, rpent some years in India, and 
applied himself with diligence to investigate the state of tho 
Mogul government and cmrnrc. The description he gives Is that 
of a country going to min, rather than of one flourishing under 
A just and impartial government He ob8cr\*cs, tliat supposing 
the sovereign inclined to enforce justice, he might periinps succeed 
within his own immediate circle, in Delhi, Agra, and the close 
vicinity of thetio capitals; but in tho provinces and remote dis¬ 
tricts tho people had no adequate protection from the rapacity 
the governors, who ruled with arbitrary power, uud whom ho 
characterizes as ‘‘men fit for ruining a world.*' This was con¬ 
firmed by the mean garb, and the anxiet}'’ to assume the sent* 
bianco of poverty, which prevailed even among those whom other 
circumstances proved to be possessed of exorbitant weidth. The 
people could appeal to no court of justice, no ndministrators of the 
law, no independent tribunals. The monarch himself could call 
to his ser%’Ice no men endowed with honourable principle.^ in¬ 
spired with feelings of genuine loyalty, or identifying their gloiy 
with that of their prince. These functionaries were generally 
men of nothing, slaves, ignorant and bmial, raised from tlio 
dust, and retaining always the qualify and temper of beggars,’' 
TJm only olycct of those intrusted with any power was io amass 
wcnltli during the short and precarious tenure, of their x^osscssion, 
I’cgardlcss if afterwards the w hole state should fall info ruin. 

Even as to the feelings of jnslicc and regard to the rights of 
iheir subjects, which are said to have characterized this dynasty, 
livrnicr mentions several particulars, which, agreeing in a remark- 
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able manner Viiih those reported by Hawkins and Hoc, tend to 
cast great doubt upon the panegyrics of native writers. Anec¬ 
dotes, even of a somewhat familiar description, may illustrate the 
tone of manners at tiiis oriental court. A young man laid before 
Shah Jehau a complaint, that his mother, a banian, w'as possessed 
of wealth, amounting to two hundred thousand rupees, who yet, 
on account of alleged ill conduct, withheld from him all participa¬ 
tion. The emperor, tempted by hearing of so large a fortnn<5, 
sent for the lady, and commanded her, in open assembly, to give 
to her son fifty thousand rupees, and to pay to himself a hundred 
thousand; at the same time desiring her to withdraw. The 
^voman, however, by loud clamour, agoiu procured admittance, 
and coolly said May it please your majesty, my son has cer* 
tainly some claim to the goods of his father; but I would gladly 
know what relation your majesty bears to the mercliant, my 
deceased husband, that you make yourself his heir.*' This idea 
appeared to Shah Jeban so droll, that he desired her to depart, 
and no exaction should lK^ made. Such an incident may prove 
an aoeeasiblo temper, and a degree of good humour on the 
part of the BOvci*eign, hut gives a very low idea of the general 
character of that justice \Yliicli oriental writers are pleased to 
ascribe to him. 

The otlier anecdote is of a still more odd description. Tlirre 
were in Delhi a class of females called Kencheny, who, though 
of somewhat doubtful reputation, were not altogether abandoiicd, 
and were allo^vcd to contribute to the amusement of this very gay 
court. A French physician, named Bernard, then rcKident at 
Delhi, endeavoured to obtain a young damsel of this claRS as his 
mistress; but her mother, probably from motives of prudence, 
opposed the connexion. The medical man, however, having 
gone in the evening to wmt npon the Emperor Jeliangire, and 
being about to receive a present in return for a cure which he 
had effected in the seraglio, pointed to the Koncheny, who hap- 
pened to be among the multitude paying her conrt to the prince, 
and beso^ht, in place of any other gift, that she might be be* 
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glowed upon him. Ilie majesty burst into a fit o£ laughter^ and 
called out} “ Lay her on his ehoulders, and let him carry her 
away."—“ So said, so done." The young lady was immediately 
given up to hiiD) and Bernard departed laden with this unlawful 
booty. 

Bernier was among the first to dispel the impression which 
prevailed in Europe of the mighty and unconquerable armieR 
^ngaged in Mogul warfare. Even the numbers had been greatly 
exaggerated. The only efficient department was the cavalry, of 
which the portion immediately attached to the monarch’s residence 
did not exceed 35,000 or 40,000, nor was it supposed that the 
whole under his command could much exceed 200,000. The 
infantr}', including the artillery stationed at the capital, might 
amount to 15,000. The innamerable hosts of foot-soldiers, said 
to compose the znabs of the army, consisted chiefly of servants, 
victuallers, foragers, and others, who followed in its train, con¬ 
veying toots, and supplying provisions, cattle, and everything 
wanted for the men and officers. This attendance was so numer¬ 
ous that, when the imperial troops marched, all Delhi and Agra 
might be described as proceeding along with them; and, indeed, 
these cities could be considered as little more than standing 
encampments; while the actual camps, on the other hand, with 
their streets of tents and regular markets, might be viewed as 
moviug cities. Still lower was Bernier’s estimate of the quality 
of these warriors. Often, it is true, they fought with great bravery; 
* but, being destitute of all discipline, they were frequently struck 
with panic, and then became altogether incapable of command, 
lie w^as persuaded that a force of 20,000 or 25,000 men, led by a 
Cond& or a Turenne, would easily trample all tliese barbarians 
under foot,—an anticipation amply verified by subsequent events 
in the annals of British India. 

The foreign history of this reign was chiefly distinguished by 
tho danger which threatened the new sovereign of being involved 
in war with Abbas, king of rersia, the most powerful and w'arlike 
prince in Asia. Dow, following the native historians, represents 
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this rupture between these two nngbty potentates to have arisen 
from Ihe error of a secretary, who addressed a letter, “ l^'roin the 
emperor of the world to the master of Persia/' On receiving the 
epistle thus directed, Abhas, it ia said, rejacted all explanation 
and apology, and instantly prepared for war. Such a mistake 
seems not very probable, murh hxs that a monarch so diRtinguished 
for talent and policy, and now of mature age, should have engaged 
io ao formidable a contest on a ground so triviah Possibly b^ 
might use it as a pretext; and, seeing the throne of India Ailed 
by a prince not yet firmly seated, and rendered odious by the 
steps which had led to his elevation, might conceive the hope of 
making this important addition to his domioionH. Many circum* 
stances conspired to favour his expectations* Of the groat omrahs 
fit the court of Delhi a niiinbcr were of Iranian extraction; many 
also, of Patan or Afghan origin, lcK>kcd back with regret to the 
period when princes of their nation sat on the itn penal throne. 
Aurengzebe had room to suspect that Abbas was seeking to open 
a communication with the Persian chiefs in faia service, and 
even attempting to seduce the vizier, who was of that descent* 
Ho felt hiinself in a very delicate situation; for this body was so 
numerous and powerful, that to drive them into open hostility 
might have I’endcivd his poRirion still more critical* The minister 
and the other nobles, however, strenuously denied the charge; 
and the whole affair was amicably adjusted. The emperor, not* 
withstanding, continued to suffer the utmost anxiety till he was 
relieved by the intelligence that Abbas, in consequence of a* 
neglected illness, bad expired in lus camp on the fn^ntier. Sefi, 
his grandson and snccessor, looking for^vard with uneasiness to 
the scenes of disorder which usually follow a vacancy in an eastern 
throne, had no inclination to embBrra.«s himself farther by a foreign 
war, and readily concluded a treaty* 

We must not omit to mention a ridiculous incident, by whieli 
Aurengzebe was exposed to great danger. An old female devotee, 
called IMstamia, in the Kajpoot territory of Marwar, having, by 
her bounty, ctllected around her a otunber of fakirs and other 
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1 [indoo sectaries, fonncd tbem at length into a yort of army, with 
which she defeated the rajah and Bome inferior ofBoery. Having 
at length aflsctabicd a force amounting to 20,000, rIio marched 
upon the imtjcrial city. Superstitious terror paved tho way for 
lier victoricH; for it was believed tliat she prepared a mess, com* 
i^osed of the most horrid iogredicDts, which rendered her followers 
on ll»c day of battle inYisihlc, and consequently irresistible. 
^Having made their way victoriously almost to the gates of Agra, 
they looked on themselves as ma^sters of the oinpiro, and pro¬ 
claimed their leader Queen of India* The emperor, Bcviously 
Alarmed on fmding even his own troops stniclc with awe, was 
convinced timt it would be vain to contend against such a host 
with mere human weopon®. Having, by his Moslem zeal, acquired 
n holy cluiVHCtcr in the eyes of his soldiers, he wrote sacred sen-* 
fences on pieces of paper, and causing them to be stuck on tho 
])oint8 of spears, which ho placed in front of tho battalions, lie 
assured bis men that they would protect them against tho necro¬ 
mantic influences uf their fanatical adversaries. Their fears being 
thus dispelled, the superiority of fluur arms soon enabled them 
completely to route the fukir host, which was almost entirely cut 
to pieces. 

The reign of this great monarch was again disturbed by an irj- 
flurrcction in Cabal, where ho soon reduced the open country, 
though be wisdy desisted from the attempt to deprive the inhabit¬ 
ants of their* independence. Hut the grand object of his ambition 
• was to cflect the final subjugation of tho Deccan kingdoms of Gol- 
couda and llejapore, which, although their foiec had indeed been 
broken by repented victories gained by his predecessors, and even 
by himself previous to his accession, still ]*etained a considerable 
share of power. 

Various occurrences and di8^;cnRion8 prevented this expedition 
from being carried into effect till the year 168C, the twenty-eighth 
of Aurengzebo, when the whole imperial force marched by three 
directions into the Deccan. Qporations were begun by Shah 
Allinu, the luur-apparent, who laid Hlegc to Golconda. The king 
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solicited peace on very humble terms, which the invader granted, 
that he might turn his whole force against Bejapore. This king¬ 
dom made a more obstinate resistance; but afterwards the troops 
being induced by treachery to desert, the city was closely invested, 
and at length compelled by famine to capitulate. Secunder Adil 
Shah, the last of a long line of powerful princes, became a cap¬ 
tive in the hands of the emperor. The victor forthwith employed 
his arms to complete the conquest of Golconda; when bis son 
Shah AUuin, by remonstraUng against this breach of faith, in¬ 
curred his resentment, and was thrown into prison. That city, 
after a eiego of seven months, was taken by ireacbeiy; and the 
death of its king, Abou Houssein, after being treated with the 
utmost indignity, terminated another powerful race of monarchs. 

But an event which iDdoeoced the whole reign of Aurengzebc 
is still to be mentioned. This was tbo rise of the Mabratta power, 
which, from small beginnings, was one day to subvert the proud 
fabric of the Mogul empire, and even dispute with Britain the 
supremacy of Hindostan. The north-western part of peninsular 
India composes the territory of Maharashtra, which, according to 
Mr. Grant Duff, includes a surface of 102,000 square miles, and 
a population of about six millions. It is traversed by branches of 
the Ghauts and Vyndbia mountaios, and comprises a large portion 
of the provinces of Malwa, Candeisb, Aurungabad, and Bejaporc. 
The whole bears a very different aspect from the extensive plains 
of the Deccan and of Hindostan Proper. It is elevated, rugged, 
diversiiied with bleak table-lands, and broken by numerous 
streams and torrents. Being throughout unfit for the movements 
of heavy cavalry, in which the strength of the Mogul armies con¬ 
sisted, it could be reduced only to very imperfect subjection. All 
the hills and fastnesses were occupied by petty chieftains, who 
paid a mere outward homage to the imperial throne or the king¬ 
dom of Bejapore. Amid the constant wars, however, of the 
Mohammedan nations with one another, and the disputed succeB- 
aioas of the great empire, opportunities were afforded to a loader 
of daring and comprehensive mind to erect them into an indepeud- 
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community. Such a person was Scvajec, Uia founder of the 
Mahratta dynasty. 

This hero, though he began with slender resources, was by no 
means of ignoble descent. His great-grandfather, Babjee Bhon- 
slay, was a son of the Rana of Oodipoor, whose blood is considered 
the highest and purest in all Uindostan; but his mother was a 
woman of inferior caste, and the stain thus incurred Induced him 
to quit bis native country, and seek employment and distinction 
in other courts. Haying risen to eminence in the service of n 
rajah in the territory of Candmsh, he procured a zemindary near 
Poonah, then only a village, but which the prosperity of his family 
raised afterwards into a gi*eai capital. His son Malojee acquired 
celebrity under a Mahratta chiefs whose daughter he obtained in 
marriage for his son Shahjcc. This last having quarrelled with 
bis &ther-in-law, entered the army of the King of Bejapore, and 
was employed in Tanjore and the Carnatic. While serving in 
this quarter, he left his son Sevajee at Poonab with bis mother, 
under the tuition of Dadajee Konedeo, who seems to have bestowed 
very great pains in training the future warrion He initiated him, 
not indeed in letters, which are despised by those mountaineers, 
but in military exercises, in national legends and poetry, and in a 
deep veneration for the Hindoo faith and observances. At the 
age of seventeen, the pupil was impelled by his daring spirit to a 
warlike enterprise; he collected a band of Mawulees, natives of 
the neighbouring glens, and commenced that ambiguous profession 
of a warrior and a robber, which is generally pursued by the 
half-civilized tribes of Asia. Heavy complaints were lodged with 
Dadajee on account of these exploits, against which he felt himself 
bound to make the most solemn remonstrances; but he is alleged, 
at the same time, to have secretly encouraged the youth to perse¬ 
vere in his pursuits, for which he conceived him eminently qoali* 
fled,—foreseeing, probably, in some degree, the greatneqj to which 
Such an adventurous life would conduct him. 

Sevajee accordingly followed his aspiring coarse; and obtain¬ 
ing possession of the almost inaccessible castle of Toma^ gave the 
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fivbt alarm to the Kuig of iJcjapore, wlioin, I:t»wcvor, he concnmfcfl 
by the pi‘oml8G of an incrcascJ tribiife. As lie ooiitinucil to seize 
ov erect fort after fort, the Hug not only redoubled his remon¬ 
strances, but also appi^led to SSlialjJce, thcfitlier of the nmmuder, 
whom hu drst threatened aud tlicn imprisoned, disregarding all 
hia protestations, that he neither knew nor approved of \\U son'a 
proceedings. The youth was distressed at the disaster in wliich 
he had involrcj hia parent; yet very uuwilhng to oftect his re¬ 
lease by a change of system, be belli ought himself of an a}>plic:ition 
to Shah JcLao, whose vassal he professed himself, and by whose 
powerful intercession the dcliveranoe of SbaJijec was iu fact ob¬ 
tained. When Aurengzebe came to make Nvnr against 13t juporo, 
Sevajee conlinued to represent himself as an ally of the Mogul; 
and hence, as oven Lis neutnility was of irn{>ortaucc at so eventful 
a period, he was allowed to retain unmolested all Lis possessions. 
But as soon as he saw' these two great inonai*chics fully cKusupied 
in their eanguinary contest, he hesitated not to seize plunder and 
territory from citlicr as opportunity ofierod* At length Aureng- 
zebe suspended the contest, tliat he might prosecute those ambi¬ 
tious schemes which cSected Ida elevation to the throne of Hindos- 
tan, during the progress of which he had of coui'so no Icisum to 
lesent the conduct of the young freebooter. This rising chief, 
however, had to encounter the undivided hosliliiy of the court of 
Bejapore, which had long considered him as a I'cbel, and now 
exerted its entire force to accomplish his destruction; and he 
boldly determined to face the storm with the combined power of 
arms and stratagem. 

The anny of Bojapore, under the com maud of Aizool or Abdul 
Khan, a leader of distinction, advanced against this restless in¬ 
surgent, in full confidence of speedily subduing him. Sevajee, 
finding it necessary to ply all bis arts, gave iutimalion that he 
had resolved to submit, but di*eaded to ]>lace himself in the power 
of an enemy so justly offended. Ue thereforo prevailed upon his 
adv^sary to arrange a znoeting, to which each party should come 
with one aUendant only. In owtemplation of this iuterview; he 
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Bcoi'elly fiihul the woods iu front of Ills castle with armed men, 
put on a complete suit of chain-aiinour under his cotton robe, a 
steel cap on bis head, and concealed in hU clothes a dagger, with 
other deadly w'eapons. He had soon the satisfaction to discover 
A£zool Ehan approaching with an escort of 1500 men, whom ho 
left at some distance, and repaired to the appointed spot with a 
single follower. Sevajee meantime had performed the most 
solemn religious ceremonies, and besought bis mother's blessing, 
like one going forth on some deed of glorious peril. He then 
proceeded to the place apparently unarmed, and looking frequently 
back as if afraid to advance, At length ho stepped forward, 
embraced Afaool after the Indian fashion, and at the same 
moment struck him through the body. The Dejaporo chief 
instantly drew his sword, and aimed a blow at the head of his 
treacherous assailant; but it was intercepted by the helmet 
beneath his turban; and the next stab laid the khan lifeless on 
the ground. The Mahratta troops, warned by the sounding of a 
horn, started from their ambuscade, and soon put to flight the 
surprised and terrified escort. Asiatic armies can only bo rallied 
round the person of their commander, and on his fall lose all their 
courage. The enemy’s soldiers having dispersed, Sovajee was 
loft at full liberty to carry on bis operations, and overrunning a 
great extent of country, be pushed bis inroads to the very gates 
of the hostile capital. He took occasion in particular to possess 
himself of the Concan, called by the ancients the Pirate Coast, 
and became master of its key, the strong fortress of Fanalla, 
which, by enabling him to equip a fleet, greatly augmented his 
means both of conquest and plunder. Tho King of Jlejapore 
recruiting his forces, sent repeated expeditions against this rebel 
vhieif which reduced him indeed to great extremities; but he 
always extricated hunself, and at lost concluded a peace that left 
in his possession an extensive range of mountain-territory, with 
an army of 50,000 foot and 7000 horse. 

Aurengsebe meanUme, by dvU war and treason, hod attained 
the un(^turbcd possession of the Mogul throne; iml be now re* 
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solved to make hmself complete master of ludia. For ibis pur¬ 
pose it was neceaaaiy to pot down the rising power of Sevajee, 
which was asBoming so formidable an attitude. He despatohed 
on this service a well-appointed armj under Shmsta Ehan, an 
omrah high in his confidence4 The new general earned on the 
campaign for some time with great success, reduced many forts, 
including Poonah, the original seat of the military adventurer, 
who in this extremity bad recourse to one of his hold exploits. 
Having selected a small band of resolute soldiers, he obtained 
admittance, favoured, as was suspected, by the jealousy of a Mogul 
chie^ into the residence of Shaista. The aasailants with pick¬ 
axes forced their w*ay into the cook-room, whence they rushed 
into the interior of the house with sneh fury that the omrah had 
scarcely time to leap out at a window; in effecting which he was 
wounded, and had one of his fingers cat off. His son was killed; 
and he himself was at once so intimidated by this disaster, and 
filled with such a degree of jealousy of his own officers, that he 
solicited his recall; after which the military operations against 
the Mahrattas for some time languished. 

Ihis interval was improved by their active chief for the accom¬ 
plishment of one of his most adventuroas undertakings,—the plnn- 
dering of Surat, at that time the chief emporium of India, and per¬ 
haps the richest ci^ in the world. Confident in its greatness and 
wealth, the citizens seem to have rested secure, having only sur¬ 
rounded it with a slight earthen wall, incapable of even retarding 
the intrepid hands^of Sevajoe. That leader, according to some 
authors, went in disguise three days through the town, marking 
the fittest objects for attack and plunder. He then formed two 
camps at once, before Bassein and Chaul, and seemed solely occu¬ 
pied in pressing the sieges of these important places, when 
suddenly he ordered the main body of his troops to withdraw from 
the former, leaving only small parties, who were ii^tructed to keep 
up lights, noise, and every appearance of a large army* The 
Mahratta force thus presented itself quite unexpectedly, and entered 
Surat without resistance, the governor retiring into the fort, while 
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the EngUtiU and Dutch rciiiained wltliin their factWiCR; bo that 
the victorious army for throe days ranged through this vast city, 
busying themselves in the appropriation of every valuable arUele 
on which they could lay their hands. The booty in treasure, 
jewels, and other precious commodities, was valued at a million 
sterling. 

Aurengzebe, more and more exasperated at being thus hafBod 
by a petty chieftain, determined to make the most vigorous efforts 
to crush him; and with this view he sent a formidable army under 
the Mirza Rnjah, a gallant officer, who had l)Cen aecustomed to 
make war in a mountainous cowniry. The Jlohratfn woi quite 
unable to' face this new eoninmnder in the open field; and castle 
after castle being reduced, he soon driven to a more perilous 
extremity than ever. At length Poorundur. bis renin place of 
strength, it which he had lodged bis family and tredbure, was 
closely invested, without any hope of his being able to relieve it. 
He then gave up his cause as desperate; and on receiving the 
pledged faith of the Rajah, that he should find at DcDil safety nnd 
an hoDOurablo reception, surrendered himself to tlie Mogul. He 
scoma to have gone to court wiUi the <^xpeclation of being treated 
08 an omrali of the first class, and was therefore deeply mortilied 
when he found himself received by the emperor with studied con¬ 
tempt, and consigned to quite a secondary rank. If we m.ay 
believe some respectable historians, the daughter of Aui'cngzcbc, 
seeing tlic young stranger from behind a curtmu, became cna- 
moored of him,—of which Sovnjee being apprized, he made over¬ 
tures for her hand, which were rejected by the monarch with the 
deepest indignation. More diligent inquirerB regard this tender 
interlude as altogether apocryphal; hut at all events, the discom¬ 
fited chief saw himself a closely-watched and unhonoured captive, 
in the hands of one whose wiles were as deep as his own. All his 
invention, therefore, wns on the rack to effect his escape. Having 
lulled the suspicions of las keepera by counterfeiting madness, he 
contrived to have himself and his son deposited in two largo 
baskets that had been employed for caiTving sweetmeats, and was 

It 
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conveyed to a spot outside tlic city. Here, mounting in disguise 
a miserable horse, he travelled onward without suspicion to Muttra, 
and thence to Benares and Juggernaut, taking this occasion to 
visit these holy seats of pilgrimage. From the latter he went 
round hy Ilydrabad, and at length found himself amid his native 
hilla, with his devoted and gallant followers rallying around him. 

Sevajee at once resumed his predatory and victorious career, 
which placed him in a state of avowed warfare with the Mogul; 
but Aurengr.cbo, disgusted, perhaps, with the manner in which he 
had been overreached, and occupied with the arms of Persia and 
the insuiTcctioQ of the Patans, did not for a long time direct his 
attention to this marauder, who pillaged merely a wild district of 
his dominions. The Mahratta prince accordingly extended bis 
ravages almost undisturbed along the western coast; be again 
plundered Surat, and on a thud occasion, though he did not enter, 
he levied a large contribution. In the sack of Hajapore, he 
robbed the English factory of 10,000 pagodas, which, however, 
were afterwards repaid. Singurb, a bilhfort, deemed next to im- 
pregnable, had been wrested from bim by famine during his late 
disasters; but a thousand of his daring Mawulees, mounting at the 
highest point by a ladder of ropes, carried the place sword in hand. 
Immediately on bis return he had assumed the titles of royalty, 
and caused coins to be struck bearing his name. He now deter¬ 
mined to satisfy hU pride and dazzle his followers by a formal 
ooronation, modelled upon that of tbo Mogul, in which the weigh- 
ing against gold, and other childish ceremonies, were not omitted. 
Gifts to an immense value, bestowed on Brahmins, gave lustre to 
this as well as to several other political festivals. 

In the year after his coronation, Scviycc was seized with an ill¬ 
ness which confined him eight months; but, upon recovering, he 
renewed his warlike operations on a more extended scale than 
ever. Golcocda, almost at the opposite side of the peninsula, and 
considered far beyond his reach, saw itself suddenly surrounded 
by upwards of 12,000 Mahratta horse, who rushed to the assault 
80 suddenly as to leave no time to put the city in any posture of 
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defence* An Immense ransom was paid io save it from plunder; 
and the assailant having entered at the head of a large body of 
followers^ held an audience on quite an equal footing with Its great 
and potent sovereign. He even appears, without abating any part 
of his claim for ransom, to have formed an alliance for common 
defence against the MoguL He penetrated next year across tbo 
territories of Bejaporeinto the CamaUc, which afibrded an entirely 
new scene of conquest. He made himself master of Gringee, 
Vellore, and other strong places^ in the name of the King of 6ol- 
eonda, hut carefully garrisoned them with his own troops; then 
pushed bis victories to the neighbourhood of Madras on the one 
side, and of Seringapatam on the other. After his return he 
alarmed and had nearly obUuned possession of Bombay; but 
having to encounter Dilleer Khan, the imperial general, to whom 
Sambajee, his son, with Uie usual treachery of Indian princes, had 
deserted, he sustsioed a defeat, and was obliged to retreat to 
Itayree, his capital. Afterwards, beiog reconciled to the runaway, 
he set out, and making an immense circuit, seized near Burhan- 
poor a large convoy bringing treasure to the enemy's army* He 
returned rapidly and safoly to bis metropolis; but the extreme 
fatigue of this journey, joined to what he had endured in so many 
other expeditions, caused an inflammation in the lungs, which ter¬ 
minated his life on the 5th April 1680, at the age of fifty-three. 
On receiving the tidings, Aurengzehe is said to have shown ex¬ 
traordinary marks of exultation; having at tho same time the 
. magnanimity to hear witness to the great talents by which, while 
he himself had been employed tn subverting all the ancient king¬ 
doms of India, Sevajee had been able, in defiance of numerous and 
well-appointed armies, to erect a new one on a broad and firm 
basis. 

The character of Sevajee has been varioufily drawn; though 
the delineations appear to us, on the whole, somewhat too favour¬ 
able. He certainly presented a complete example of a character 
not uncommon in Ihe East or in barbarous countries, but seldom 
brought into view in our happier forms of society; in which the 
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monirch, general, partisan, bandit, and even the expert thief, are 
blended in nearlj eqnal proportions, and each part is performed 
^ith equal success, aooordiog to the scene on which it is acted. 
In all these capacities Sevajee showed himself what we should 
call on excessively clever fellow; and the history of his tricha 
and surprises, repeated and exaggerated for the sake of amuse* 
ment, has rendered his name highly popular among tbo Hindoos. 
Yet there soems nothing, either in his otjects or in his mode of 
pursuing them, which can entitle him to be ranked ns a great 
man, actuated by bigh or enlarged viows of policy. In regard 
to his moral qualities, again, it seems difficult to ascribe any merit 
to the man who scrupled at nothing whatever by which be could 
compass his ambitious desigxia; for if be had tbo principles of 
faith or honour, it is obvious that they were never allowed to 
interfere with any important interest. Kot (o have been addicted 
to wanton cruelty is, indeed, in an eastern warrior, a subject of 
praise; yet blood was never spared by him if the shedding of it 
could serve a purpose. Perhaps, had he ever attained the peace¬ 
able possession of an extensive kingdom, he might have atoned 
for the evils which his predatory warfare inflicted, by a beneficent 
and protecting system; but for tbis he hod scarcely an oppor¬ 
tunity. At the same time his habits were slmplo and temperate; 
ha,mingled frankly and familiarly with his followers; and, without 
guard or precaution, felt himself among them always in perfect 
safety. He was strictly observant of the rites of the Hindoo 
religion, professing in its cause the most fervent zeal; nor would* 
we liastily pronounce this atinebment to have been purely political, 
though it proved one of the chief instruments of bis aggrandize¬ 
ment. He proclaimed himself its champion against the bigoted 
enmity, degenerating at last into persecuting zeal, manifested by 
Aurengzebc. 

The Mahmtta cause was placed in imminent peril by the pro- 
mature decease of its founder. Sambajec, according to usual 
fate of an Indian prince, opened his career by contending with 
a brother for tho sovereignty. ^ He was next inraded by a largo 
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Mogul foi'ce; l>nt, showing himself not an unworthy descendant 
of hi8 fatlier, compelled it to retire with great loss. Aurengzehe, 
however, soon afterwards pushed all his armies into the Deccan, 
with the view of making a final conquest of the south of India, 
lie conuncnccd, as wc have already related, with the entire reduc- 
liou of the kingdoms of Bejapore and Golconda, which had so 
long braved his power. Ue then turned his whole array towards 
tho AfahrattaB, and began to practise against thorn their own arts. 
Having learned from ono of ids spies that Sambajee, in the pur¬ 
suit of the irrognlar pleasures to which he was addicted, had set 
out almost unattended, he sent a detachment of soldiers who eur'* 
prised and made him prisouer. The emperor, according to his 
usual ungenerous conduct, ordered the captive to bo immediately 
put to death, Aiid is alleged even to have feasted bis eyes on the 
sulfevings whicli that unfortunate prince Lore with unshaken forti¬ 
tude. The final do\Ynful of (ho Mahratta cause was now fully 
anticipated ; but llama, a brother of the deceased, bastoned to tho 
Carnatic, and concentrated Lis troops round the almost impregnable 
fortress of (jingce, the reduction of which, interrupted by desultory 
waifure, occupied the imperial army several years. Meantime 
the people, throughout their native mountains, were mustering 
ilioir irregular bands, with which they poured down, not only 
upon the ticwly^ conquered countries of Golconda and Bejapore, 
but even upon the old territories of Candcish, Malwa, and fiorar. 

The ISIahi'atta army, which was destined for more than a cen¬ 
tury to exercise great influence over the fortunes of India, was, 
like that of the Mogul, compo^^cd chiefly of cavalrj', hut very dif¬ 
ferently organized. The latter, cased in strong defensive armour, 
rode iicavy and powerful steeds, while the chiefs, mounted on 
elephants, were enclosed in a species of foitification. Such squa¬ 
drons, when acting on the vast plains of Ilindostan Proper, or 
even on the wide and level table-lands of the Deccan, bore down 
nil opposition. But Maharashtra is a region of hills neither so 
lofty nor so rugged as to obstruct, altogether (he movement of 
horse, yet not affording ground on which the enormous masnet of 
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heavy cavalry could make tbetr impetuous charge. The inhabi* 
tauts, therefore, teised a force aoited to their country and to their 
own habits, composed of small, swift, active horses, with riders 
lightly dressed and equipped, fitted for march rather tlian for battle; 
to sweep over a wide extent of territory, and return without allow^ 
ing an enemy to overtake them. They were intermixed with 
infantry, armed partly with matchlocks, partly with arrows; hut 
the favourite national weapon is the spear, with a short sword and 
shield. An annual campaign was regularly opened at the termi¬ 
nation of the north-west monsoon, and announced by the hoisting 
of the ghoonda or royal standard. In forming a camp, the dag 
of the prince or general is first displayed, whence the bazaar or 
range of shops extends in n parallel line from front to rear. 
Along these, on each side, the chiefs raise their ensigns, aroiuul 
which their followers, with their horses and cattle, crowd in masses. 
Tlie army sets forth without any provision except what caq be con- 
tmned in two cotton hags or pouches thrown over the front of cadi 
rider's saddle. They march onward, trusting to supply all tlicir 
wants on their route, either by forcible Bclzurc, or by nioann of 
the numerous briojurrics, or merebants, who resort to u Hindoo 
encampment as a market for their commodities. Although 
plunder is indispcosable, it is not purauod by lawless violence, 
nor does each individual trooper appropriate to himself what fulls 
into his hands. It is extorted from the rich according to a regular 
system, and the produce thrown into the public stock. Liberal 
pay is allowed to the soldier, not indeed always very regularly 
distributed, hut he is indulged in great freedom while suing for 
its liquidation. In these excursions the troops not only load 
themselves with booty, but add much to their numbers; for men 
of an adventurous spirit, W'ho have no tie to home, if they can only 
provide a horse, are easily induced to join the ranks of this roving 
army. Thus the Mahratta forco, without any decisive victory, 
swelled as it proceeded; and even amid successive defeats, 
while losing battle after battle, and castlo after castlo, they 
continued to overspread the extensive provincth of Candeish, 
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Malwa, aud Uerar, and to occupy a large poi^un of Ccatral 
India. 

The latter years of Aureogzebe, tboagh they T^erc not marked 
liy any serious reTcrse, and though his power continued on the 
whole unbroken, were yet rendered gloomy by the disappointiuent 
of several important enterprises, and by the many omens of de- 
clino which thickened around Ills empire. ITis bigotry, always; 
increaBing, impelled him at length to the most violent measures 
for extirpating the Hindoo religion. The superb temples of 
Muttra and Benares wero rased to the ground, and mosques 
erected on their site. The pagoda of Ahmedabad, one of the 
most splendid of the national structures, was desecrated by killing 
a cow within its walls. These outrages, viewed by the supersti* 
tious people with the deepest horror, did not indeed excite them 
to direct rebellion; but still they spread throughout the empire a 
universal detestation of the Mogul yoke, and an eager disposition 
to rally round any standard whether erected by a cliicf or a 
government. To them may be ascribed in a great measure the 
rapid progress of the Mahratta state, and the successful resistance 
of the petty Rajpoot principalities. The days of Aurengzebo 
wore also more and more irnbittcred by the disposition which his 
children showed to follow his example. Mohammed, his eldest son, 
had already died in prison,—the punishment of rebellion. During 
a dangerous illness, under which he suffered at an early period of 
his reign, Shah All am, the second, had too clearly shown how 
intently his mind was fixed on the succession; and thougli he 
had done nothing absolutely unduti^, or which M ould have justi¬ 
fied'his disgrace, the ioterconrse between him and his fatlier was 
ever after marked by suspicion and distrust* Akbar, another 
son, distinguished by the high rank of his mother, was guilty of 
open insurrection, and joined successively the hostile standards bf 
the Mahrattas and the Rajpoots. Two others, Azim and Kauni 
Buksh, were near him in his last illness; and he foresaw too 
clearly that his death would be the signal for dreadful conflicts, to 
bo terminated only by the blood of all his male descendants ex- 
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cept cme. AmH ihctso troubles and gloomy preseBiitnents the 
fatal term at iJ^^ ariiv^ed; be expired in bis camp on tbe 2lHt 
Febroavy 1707, in the ninety-fourth year of bis age, and in the 
forty-ninth of his reign* 

Historians have found much difficulty in forming a correct 
estimate of the cliaraclcr of this extraordinary monarch. His 
crimes, ^rritten id deep and legible characters, cannot be concealed, 
while the general tenor of bis life was marked by many virtues. 
In tbe administratiuu of justice he was nsdlduous and impartial; 
he was liable to fits neither of passion nor caprice; bis cliariticH 
were almost unbounded, and ho usually showed much concern for 
the welfare of lils people. Surrounded by the most ample means 
of licentious indulgence, of which tho example had been set by 
the greatest of bis predecessors, (be liolutd of liis private life were 
pui'e and even austere. Our opinion of bis character must bo 
matoriudy aflcctcd by the degree of credit wliicb wo attach to that 
i*cligious pi'ofession which he maintHined through life with so 
much apparent zeal. It is cxpo:<cd to in neb suspicion, from the 
manifest exaggeration with wliich it was sometimes exhibited, and 
stUl more from its having been nmde an instrument of ambition, 
and even of crimes. Yet there fcoius reason to believe that, as 
in tho ease of Cromwell, whom in many respects he resembled, 
there may have been, beneath a good deal of interested and hypo¬ 
critical pretension, a fund of sincerity. concluHion seems 

strengthened by his persecution of the Hindoo religion, the im¬ 
prudence of which, ill n worldly point of view, was too inanifest • 
to have c:^capcd a prince of bis penetration, and^ howew blamcable 
in itaclf, must, in the professor of a creed cascntially intolerant, 
admit of some ])aUiation. There scums reason to believes (bat 
amid the greatn it ab<walIons bis moral feelings remained strong; 
that tliougb the tcm[xis£ of ambition, when it arose, swept all 
before it, tbe deeds to wliich it prompted him were afterwards a 
^abject of painful remorse. Tbe blood of his kindred which he 
had shed seems never to have been effaced feom bis mind; ro 
that, seated on the greatest throne of the world, and possesnefl of 
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every qtublity which could support and adorn it, Aureugzehe was 
miserable* Several leltei*s have been presetTCsd^ written to his 
sons in the prospect of death, which arc apparently genuine, and 
giro a sinking picture of the emotiona felt at the approach of that 
aufid hour when the earthly greatness which he had purchased 
nt so dreadful a price was about to disappear. He Old 

ago is arrived: weakness subdues me, and strength has forsaken 
al] my limbs. I came a stranger into this world, and a stranger 
1 depart. 1 know nothing of myself, what I am, and for what I 
am destined. TIic inst<%nt whieb passed in ])Ower hath left only 
sorrow behind it. 1 have not been the guardian and protector of 
the empire. My valuable Umo has been passed vainly. I had a 
patron in my own dwelling (conscience), bot his glorious light 
was unseen by in; dim sight—I brought nothing into this world, 
and, except tlio infimutics of man, carry nothing out. I have a 
dread for my salvation, and ^vitb what torments I may be pun¬ 
ished. Tlioiigh I have strong reliance on the inerdcs and bounty 
of God, yet regarding my actions fear will not quit me; but when 
1 am gouc, rellection will not remain.—My back is bent with 
weakness, and my feet liavc lost the powers of motion. The 
breath wiiich rose is gone, and left not even hope behind it. I 
have committed numerous crimes, and know not with wbat pun¬ 
ishments I may be seized.—The guardianship of a people is the 
trust by God committed to my sons.—I resign you, your mother 
and son, to God, os I myself am going. The agonies of deatli 
come upon me fast.—Odiporee, your mother, was a partner in my 
illness, and wishes to accompany me in death; but everything 
lias its appointed time.—I am going. Whatever good or evil I 
hare done, it was for you.—No oim has seen the depu'ture of his 
own soul; hot I sec that mine is departing.” 

On the death of Aurengzebe, llio struggle for empire immedi¬ 
ately commenced; yet it was neither so obstinate nor so bloody 
as had been anticipated. Sbah Allum, the eldest son, and whose 
cause was embraced by the more powerful party, was of a temper 
peculiarly mild and amiable: ho made the most liberal oflfera to 
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his brotherg, proposing to grant them the government of some of 
the finest provincea; but ambition and evil advisers urged them 
on to tvj the fortune of battle. They were vanquished: one of 
them WAS Idlled in the field, the other put an end to his own life; 
and Shah Allom, by painful steps, but without guilt, ascended the 
throne. 

The chief aim of this monarch seems to have been to restore 
peace to the empire, even at the cost of resigning some of the 
pretensions advanced by its rulers during the long period of pro- 
gressive prosperity. He effected an accommodation with the 
Kajpoots, on terms which required from those haughty chiefs little 
more than the shadow of submission. The Mahratlas, during the 
latter part of the reign of Aurengzebe, had offered to cease their 
depredations on condition of receiving the ckout^ or fourth part of 
the revenue of the districts which were exposed to their inroads; 
but that proud sovereign, though unable to repel them, indignantly 
rejected the idea of listening to proposals made by the leaders 
of a predatory horde. Shah AUum, however, finding that the 
empire did not afford the means of subduing these plunderers, 
determined, wisely perhaps, to accede to their terms, and thereby 
to deliver several of bis finest provinces from so dreadful a scourge. 
On other occasions, when circumstances were more favourable, lie 
showed himself not desfitote either of enterprise or military skill. 
These qualities he had occasion to display against a now enemy, 
who about this time rose into political importance. 

The Sikhs or Seiks made their first appearance during the 
reign of Baber simply as a religious sect. Nannuk, the founder, 
is said to have been an amiable and intelligent man, of a mild and 
philosophic temper, who, seeing with pmn the violent dissensionH 
between the votaries of the Hindoo and Mohammedan creeds, 
formed a scheme by means of which he hoped to effect a reconci^ 
liation. Borrowing some of the leading ceremonies of each, he 
endeavoured to inculcate the grand principles of a superintending 
Providence and a future retribuUon acknowledged hj both. The 
Bombers o( the Seiks rapidly multiplied, being swelled by acccs- 
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fiionB from other sects; hut they still conducted themgelrea as 
peaceable cilize&Si and, under the pblloBopbic reigns of Akbar and 
liis immediate successors, suffered not tbe slightest molestation. 
It was the persecuting bigotry of Aurengzebe which converted 
tbem into mortal enemies. lie caused tbeir chief or patriarch, 
Tcj IJahadur, to ho seized, ^brought to tbo fort of Gwalior, and 
there put to death. I'his furious proceeding changed entirely the 
character of the people; and Gooroo Govind, son to the murdered 
prelate, devoted hla whole life to the task of vengeance. He 
succeeded in inspiring all bis followers with the same seutiments; 
and, having armed and mounted them, he changed peaceful fakirs 
into daring troopers and fierce marauders. Being obliged, how¬ 
ever, with theso newly-levied bunds, to encounter Aurengzebe in 
the plenitude of Ids zeal and power, be was unable to inal<e an 
effectual resistance. His troops were scattered; his two sons uero 
taken and put to death; be himself became a hopeless exile; and, 
overpowere*! by so many calamities, died bereft of reason. But 
the spirit of the association did not sink; on the contrary, under 
tho pressure of wrong and suffering, it became more savage and 
resolute than ever. After lurking for many yeai*8 amid the hills 
and fastnesses on the rude border of tbe liiinalayah, they were 
encouraged by the death of Aurengzebe again to approach the 
northern provinces. They were now led by Banda, a follower of 
the late chief, who assumed also the name of Gooroo Govind; and 
their devastations are represented to have been truly dreadful, 
.inspired by an imbittcred feeling of revenge, Md an entire disre¬ 
gard of humanity. Banda had occupied Sirhhid, when he learned 
that tbe emperor with bis whole force was advancing against him; 
he then foil back upon Daber, a hill-fort situated among tbe steeps 
of Ilimalayab, on an elevated summit which could be approached 
only by craggy rocks and ravines. According to tlie account of 
Eradut Khan, who appears to have been present, bis majesty 
regarded the posUion as so strong that he wished to decline the 
attack, and proposed rather to reinitio inactive, and, by appearing 
afraid of tbe enemy, to allure them into tho open field. The 
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Khan Khanan or general, however, waa animated with a moro 
daring spirit; and having obtained permission to advance with a 
party to reconnoitre, he iaimediately began to attack and drive 
the enemy from the hciglita surrounding the furtrOBS, This 
success roused the military ardour of the whole army, who 
instantly rushed forward in great iiui«bei*3 to join in tlic assault; 
and their imperial leader, with mingled anger and satiftfaction, 

4 

saw his troops, in defiance of his injunction, carrying all before 
tliem. They bad driven the enemy into the central fort, which, 
r(!lying chiefly on tlio strength of its approaclics, was not cal¬ 
culated for any serious resistance; but darkness now fell, and 
the commander contented himself with closing all the avenues, 
and keeping strict witch through the night In the morning, 
however, he was disappointed to find that, by a narrow path 
which had eluded his notice, the Seik chieftain ha<l effected his 
CHcnpe, and was retreating into the wildest recesses of the Ilima- 
layah. His progress, notwithstanding, was checked for tlie pre¬ 
sent, though ihe sect retained their power unbroken, and were 
destined at a later period to act a conspicuous part on tlie theatre 
of India. 

Shah Allum, according to the account of Eradut Khan, who 
enjoyed his intimate confidence, appears to hare been one of 
the most accomplished and amiable princes that ever swayed the 
sceptre of India. His liberality, though censured by BOtne as 
extreme, was always vxerted towards the roost deserving objects. 
He was strongly^ aclicd to the Moslem faith, and deeply vereant 
in its theology, \^ch he slndJed, however, in a liberal manner, 
making himself acquainted with the opinions of all sects, and even 
of freethinkers, to a degree that somewhat scandalised the more 
rigid doctors. Instead of the dark jealousy which had usually 
reigned between the members of the Mogul family, he had seven¬ 
teen sons, grandsons, and nepheivs, constantly seated at his tabic, 
who showed no disposition to abtise this kind confidonee. Though 
he did not possess the fall energy suited to the trying cirenm- 
fltances of his govcminent, his moderation and the general respect 
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in which he was held might probably have averted the calamities 
>v!iich impended over Ihia great empire; but unhappily, after a 
reign of five ycara, he was seized with a violent illness, and died 
in his camp at Lahore in the year 1712. 

He left four sons, who, noUvithstanding their peaceful conduct 
during his life, immediately began to contend with one another 
for the empire. The cause of Moiz-nd-DIcn, the eldest, was 
espoused by Zulfikar Klian, one of the most powerful of the om- 
i*ahs, who succeeded in defeating and putting to death the three 
others, and placing the crown on the head of Ibis prince, who 
assumed the name of Jehander Sliah. T!:c new monuich, how¬ 
ever, was found wholly incapable of supporting, even with an 
appcarancii of decency, the exalted rank to which lie had been 
(devated. Neglecting altogether the business of the state, ho 
abandoned himself to dissoluteness, and was even seen strolling in 
tho vicinity of Delhi in the company of moan and abandoned 
females. In a government of so little vigour, there wxrc not 
wanting bold spirits to avail tbcmsolvca of tlm opportunity which 
tho w*cuk charncter and bad administration of the emperor had 
created. IVo brothers, Abdoolla and Hussein, who boasted tho 
liigh rank of Syuds, or descendants of the PropI>et, imdertook to 
recommead a successor, in whose name they might rule Hindustan. 
They nominated Ferokserc, tlic ofisprlng of Asiim Ooshaun, W'lio 
was the favourite son of Shah Alluin. An army w'as soon raised, 
and though Zulftkar hravcl}' defended the unworthy object whom 
ho had placed on the throne, he was, after a short Btmggle, 
entirely overthrown, and both he and liis master put to death. 

The Syuds having thus elevated their candidate to power, con¬ 
sidered him as their vassal, and proceeded to administer tlie 
empire at their pleasure. They discovered no want of vigour in 
tho conduct of affairs. Banda, the Seik prince, having descended 
to the plains bordering on llic Indus, was defeated, inken, and put 
to death with the most cvubI toiiurcs. The great omrahs, how¬ 
ever, soon began to murmur at the Bupreinacy of these chiefs. 
Bveu the emperor himself felt their yoke burdensome; and 
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favourites were also found who exhorted him to submit no longer 
to tills thraldom, bat to assume real power in his own person. 
Thus his reign of seven years was spent in a continued series of 
intrigues, the issue of which was that the Syads completely pre« 
vailedf put Feroksere to death, and looked around for another 
high-bom pageant on whom to confer the semblance of sove¬ 
reignty. They chose first a great-grandson of Aurengzebe by his 
rebellious son Akbar; but in five months he died of consumption. 
Next bia brother Rufieh-ul-Dowlab was named to succeed, but he 
survived his elevation only three months. The Syuds then placed 
on the throne Rooshun Aktur, a grandson of Shah Allum, under 
the name of Mohammed Shah. 

This prince, like Feroksere, paid at first imxdicit deference to 
the two individuals who had raised him to the empire; but be also 
soon listened to other counsellors, who exhorted him to emancipate 
himself from their tyrannical sway. He was at length induced to 
join in a regular conspiracy formed for that purpose. A mlsun- 
deretanding had arisen between the two brothers and the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, a powerful chieftain who held the government of Malwa, 
and refused to resign it at their mandate. It was arranged that 
the emperor and Hussein should set out together, and subdue tliis 
refractory commander. A plot for tho assassination of the Syud 
was how'cvor matured, tho three conspirators cast lots which of 
them should do the deed, and it fell upon one %Yhose name was 
Hyder. Approaching the palanquin in which Hussein was seated, 
as if to present a petition, tho murderer stabbed him so dexter¬ 
ously that he died in a few moments. He hod only time to show 
his suspicion of the motive by calling out, “ Kill the emperor I'* 
and his nephew, at the head of a few resolute soldiers, made a 
desperate efibrt to fulfil this dying injunction; but precautions had 
been taken against the attempt. Mohammed then marched upon 
Delhi, where the remaining Syud, determining to make a stand, 
set up a new monarch and collected an army; but he was 
defeated and taken prisoner. The victor made bis triumphal 
entry into the capitalt as if he had just begun to reign. 
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Ctit he was no sooner in full possession of sovereign power, 
than he displayed that incapacity which seemed to be now inhe¬ 
rent in the Mogul race* He had two able and not imfmthful 
ministers, Nizam-til-Mulkand Saadut Khan; but, disgusted with 
their grave and severe manners, be resigned himself to youthful 
advisers, who were easily found within the precincts of a court 
Those two chiefs, irritated at finding themselves thus overlooked, 
withdrew, and endeavoured to establish a separate authority in other 
quarters; the Nizam in the Deccan, where he has transmitted 
his name and title to a race of princes still nominally independent; 
and Saadut in Oude, where a branch of his faintly likewise oon* 
tinues to reign. In this crisis the Mabrattas, who had been con* 
tinually extending the range of their incursions, began openly to 
contend for the empire. Ail or overrunning the greater part of 
&Ialwa and 0 uzerat, they pushed forward to the very gates of 
Agra, and struck terror into the imperial capital. Saadut Khan, 
who alone seemed to retain any regard for the Itonour and safety 
of the state, marched down from Oude, and gave them so great 
an overthrow as would have completely broken their power, had 
he been permitted to follow' it up; but the weak emperor desired 
operations to be suspended till his favourite miniater should have 
collected troops, and inarched forth to take the chief command* 
Saadut then retired in disgust; after w'hich the enemy rallied, 
made a fresh incursion as fur as Delhi, plundered the environs of 
that capital, and returned laden with booty to Malwa. But, as 
if this combination of imbecility with intestine war were not 
enough, an assault from abroad, of the most formidable character, 
burst upon the sinking fabric of the Mogul empire. 

Persia had been I'ocently exposed to the moat violent revolu¬ 
tions. The Afghans, a warlike race inhabiting the mountainous 
region which separates that country fhim India, took advantage 
of the weakness into which the once-powerfnl dynasty of the 
Sophia had sunk. They marched into its territory, def^ted its 
troops, and laid clbse siege to Ispahan. Having reduced that 
capital, they put to death Hussein, the reigning sovereigib with 
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nil his fttUliiy except one son, named Thanias. This younjj 
pi'inco sought refuge among the pastoral tribes who occupy those 
elevated plains which extend over a great part of the Persian 
empire* These hardy and warlike shepherds, animated with 
loyal and patriotic feelings, warmly espoused the cause of tliis 
last branch of their royal house, and assembled round him in 
uonibers, which became every day more formidable. Among 
these volunteers a young chief, named Nadir, but who on this 
occasion assumed tlie title of Thamos Kouli Khan, or tlic noble 
slave of Til am as, soon distinguished himself by such zeal and 
ability as raised liiin to bo their leader. Aftc-r having gained 
Mceessivo victories, he at IcngUi retook Ispalian, and drove the 
invaders completely out of the empire. In the course of so many 
f uceesscs, the troops contracted a stronger attachment to Nadir 
than to him for whom they had takrn up arms; and this bold 
chief, finding himself within reach of the supremo power, placed 
the prince under restraint^ alloiving hini the mere cpitlict and 
chadow of royalty. lie afterwards put out his eyes, and seized 
the kingdom iu his own person, under his original name of Nadir 
Shah. 

The new monarch was not content to bo master of Persia; hut, 
confident in the bravery and afiectiou of his followers, lie resolved 
to carry his conquests into the neighbouring countries. He 
invaded the territory of the Afghans themselves, and }ifiring 
r<.duced Cahul and Candahar, at length approached the frontier 
of India. He professed to have no intention or wish to penetrate 
into that region,—far whicli historians iii general give him credit; 
but we should hesitate iu ascribing to the daring usurper so much 
moderation. At all events, suScient grounds or pretences were 
not long wanting. A number of his countiymcn who had fled 
from him found an asvlnm in Iliiidostan. An ambassador and 
his escort, wliom he sent to demand that these fugitives should 
bo delivered up, were murdered by the inhnhitants of Jcllalahad; 
and Mohammed, under the advice of his arrogant and imprudent 
oourtiarB, refused to grant satisfaction for this oittinge. The 
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Persian prince advanced, burning for revenge, and, probably not 
without some secret antidpation of ulterior objects, marched with 
such rapidity, by way of Peshawar and Lahore, that he was 
within four days’ march of Delhi before the supine emperor was 
aware of his approach. The latter then hastily mustered his 
troops, and obtained the able assistance of Saadut }Chan; but 
that officer, not duly aware of the high talent and valour opposed 
to him, committed the fatal error of quitting his intrcnchments, 
and hazarding an engagement in the field with the veteran forces 
of Nadir. The efieminate pomp of an Indian host was quite unfit 
to contend with the rudo valour of these pastoral bands; benoo 
the imperial army was totally routed, and their commander taken. 
A series of transactions now followed, which are not very dis- 
tinctly related by historians. Saadut, it is said, negotiated u 
treaty, by which the other agreed to evacuate the empire on the 
payment of a subsidy of two crorcs of rupees (two millions ster¬ 
ling). The Persian seemed so entirely satisfied with this arrange* 
ment, that the emperor and the Niaam-ubMulk hesitated not to 
visit him, and tlius put thcmsclvca within the grasp of the 
invader. Then, however, as is reported, the captive general, 
disappointed at finding that the office of vizier, which lie claimed 
as the reward of this service, was to be conferred on the nizarn, 
disclosed to the enemy the secret of the unbounded wealth con¬ 
tained in the palace and capital oT India, and for which two 
crorcs of rupees were a most inadequate ransom. Wc should 
require fuller evidence before we could believe such treachery lu 
one whose condoct had liitherto been so honourable; nor was it 
likely that the riches of Delhi were so little known as to be con¬ 
fined to the honour and fidelity of a single clucf. May we not 
suppose, with greater probability, that the tonns of the treaty 
were discussed by Nadir, and bis fncndly professions made, solely 
to induce the emperor and the uizam to commit the almost incre¬ 
dible imprudence of placing themselves in his power. Certain it 
is, that having tlios obtained possession of their persons, he 
marched forward and made himself master of tho metropolis, 
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Na4ir seems to have entered it with the intention of acting 
moderately, and of protecting the inhabitants from outrage* For 
two days the strictest disdpline was observed; hnt unfortanately, 
in the coarse of the second night, a ramour was spread of his 
death, when the Hindoos, emboldened to a vain resistance, killed 
a number of his troops* Their commander, whose fierce spirit 
had been with difficulty restrained, roused to the utmost fury by 
this outrage, issued orders for a general massacre in every bouse 
or lane where the body uf a murdered Persian could bo found* 
Till mid-day the streets of Delhi streamed with blood; after 
which the conqueror suffered himself to be appeased,—and so 
complete a control did be exercise over his rude followers, that 
at his mandate the sword was immediately sheathed. The im¬ 
perial repositories were now ransacked, and found to contain 
specie, rich robes, and, above alh jewels to an almost incredible 
value. The Mogul emperors, since the Grst accession of their 
dynasty, had been indefatigable in the collection of these objects 
from every quarter, by presents, purchase, or forfeiture; and the 
store had been continually augmented without suffering any 
alienation, or being exposed to foreign plunder* The invaders 
continued during thirty-five days to extract, by threats, torture, 
and every severity, the bidden treasures of that splendid capital* 
Historians hesitate not to estimate the spoil carried off by tho 
Iranian monarch and hhi officers at thirty-two millions sterling, 
of which at least one-half was in diamonds and other jewels* 
Nadir made no attempt to retain India, though it lay prostrate 
at his feet. He had probably the sagacity to perceive that so 
vast a country and Persia were incapable of being united into one 
kingdom* He contented himself with exacting the cession of 
Cabul, Candahar, and all tho provinces west of the Indus; then, 
seating Mohammed anew on the Mogul throne, he gave him some 
salutary advices, and departed without leaving a soldier or retain¬ 
ing a fortified post in Hindostan. Yet the empire, alr^dy greatly 
sunk, lost by this discomfiture the little remnant of respect which 
it bad hitherto commanded. In Rohilcund, a hilly district closely 
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contiguous to tlie capital, some refugee chiefs of the Afghan race, 
with the brave inhabitants of the country itself, formed an inde- 
j>eiident state, which defied the imperial power. They were, it is 
true, obliged to give way before the united force of the vizior and 
the Nabob of Oude; but they held themselves in readiness to take 
advantage of those convulsions to which the successors of Akbar 
were constantly becoming more and more exposed. 

The western nations had learned the route to Delhi, and were 
not likely to forget it Nadir, eight years after leaving India, 
was assassinated in his tent at Meslied, in Khorasan; whereupon 
the dominion which had been formed by him, and kept together 
by his prudence and vigour, fell quickly to pieces. Ahmed 
Ahdalla, one of his officers, an Afgbao by birth, being joined by 
a part of the army, hastened home, and forthwith proclaimed 
liimsclf king of liis nativq land, and, amid the distractions that 
followed tlie death of his master, succeeded without difficulty in 
making good bis claim. Finding himself thus seated in the 
undisturbed possession of a strong country, with a brave popula* 
tion, which had often given conquerors to Uindostan, ho could 
not resist the temptation of following the footsteps of Nadir. In 
J747 lie passed the Indus, plundered the city of SirLind, and 
defoatod tho vizier, who fell in the engagement; hut being dis« 
concerted by som<^ unexpected obstacles, and particularly by tlie 
explosion of a magazine, he did not then push hU conquests any 
further. 

Soon after this expedition the emperor died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Ahmed Shah, during whose short reign, as if foreign 
enemies had not been sufficient, the court was perpetually dis¬ 
tracted by intestine dissension. The sovereign and his vizier 
were now almost in regular opposition. Ahmed being oppressed 
by one of these officers, Suffdcr Jong, employed against him 
Ghazee-ud-Dien, grandson to Nizam-ubMulk, who had died at 
the age of 104. This young roan, holding the rank of Ameer- 
ul-Omrah, made considerable cSbrts to retrieve the affairs of the 
empire. He compelled the vizier, who bad even set up another 
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monarch, to relinquish his station. lie undertook an expedition 
against the Jauts, a wild tnbe inhabiting the billy tracts in the 
most western provinces, and who, amid the general anarchy, had 
shaken off the yoke, lint, while thus employed, he excited the 
jealousy of his master the emperor, who, adopting the views of a 
new favourite, concerted with the enemy a plan for his destruction. 
Aided, however, by the Mahratta chief Ilolkar Mulhar, he com¬ 
pletely baffled these designs, obtained possession of his master’s 
person, put out his eyes, and raised to the throne a son of Johan- 
cler Shah, under the empty hut imposing title of Aulumgiro the 
Second. 

The empire w.oa now in a most distracted condition; there was 
scarcely a power so insignificatit as not to think itself sufficiently 
strong to trample on it. TIic Afghans had eompletely conquered 
the proviuccs of Moultan and Lahore \ the Seiks, in the same 
quarter, daily augmented their numbers and strength; the Jauls 
and Robillan continued ihclr predatory inroads; whilellie Mabrattas 
extended their incursions, in the course of which they had even 
passed the Jumna, and obtained aa important scltloment in Kuhii- 
cund. Ghazcc-ud-Lien precipitated the disaster by a rash attempt 
at conquest, to which his ]K)vver uas wholly inadequate. An 
Afghan lady having been intrusted by Ahmed Abdalla with llio 
govemnicnt of Lahore, the vizier, under pretence of negotiating 
a marriage with her daughter, seized her {)Crsoii, and brought 
her a prisoner to Delhi. At this outrage the indig nation of the 
barbarian king knew no hounds. lie hastened at the head of a 
vast army, and made an uuresisted entrance into the capital, which 
was given up to a sack almost as dreadful as it had suffered from 
Nadir. A most extraordinary scene then ensued. The emperor 
besought the invader not to leave him without protection against 
his ow*n vizier, who had raised him indeed to nominal powci', but 
treated him as a mere pageant, while he himself exercised all the 
real authority. Ahmed accordingly made some arrangements for 
this purpose, placing Aulumgire under the guardianship of a 
Jlohilla chief; but these measures, afler his departwre, proved 
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wliolly iosufficient. Ghazee^ud-Dien (for so, to prevent confu¬ 
sion, we shall continue to call him, though he now chose to entitle 
him self Umad-ul-Mulk), having formed an alliance with the 
Mahinttas, easily obtained possesdion both of the capital and the 
sovereign. That unfortunate prince at first pretended a recon¬ 
ciliation, but being noon after detected in a correspondence with 
the adverse party, was aesosainated, and his body thrown into the 
•fuinna. Yet Ghazee-ud-Dien himself, unable to withstand the 
numerous enemies who surrounded him, was at no distant period 
obliged to seek refuge in a castle belonging to the Jnnts. 

Without attempting to thread further this labyrinth of treason, 
we may observe generally, that the Mogul throne had now almost 
ceased to retain any degree of weight or importance. The contest 
for the empire of India lay entirely between the Afghans and the 
Mahrattas ; and the latter, taking advantage of the absence of 
their rivals, determined upon a grand attempt to secure complote 
possession of Ilindostan. Bringing up fi'om tho Deccan an 
immense body of cavalry, and being aided by the Seiks, they 
overran not only the inctro|x)lifan provinces of Agra and Delhi, 
hilt also those of Sloultau and Tjahore, and drove tho Afghans 
beyond the Indus. Ahmed Ahdalla, however, was not of a cha¬ 
racter tamely to allow these fine countries to be wrested from his 
kingdom. IIo soon crossed the river with a formidable army, 
and was joined by many chiefs who were c.\asperated at the 
incursion of the Mahrattas. These plunderers at first retreated, 
and allowed him to occupy Delhi; hut luimediately intrenched 
themselves io a strong camp, which he did not venture to attack. 
Pressed, however, by want of provisions, they imprudently came 
out and gave battle, when they experienced a total defeat; their 
army of 80,000 men being almost entirely destroyed, and Duttah 
Sind 10 , their general, killed* Another body under Holkar was 
Buiprised near Secundra, and so completely worsted, that he him¬ 
self fied naked with a handful of followers. 

The Mahrattas, though humbled by this disaster, wero not dis¬ 
couraged ; and they resolved to make the most extraordinary exer« 
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tions for retrieving their fortunes. Before the close of the year, 
they had assembled a force of 140,000 men, commanded by Sew- 
dasheo Rao, called the Bhow, nephew to their peishwa or supreme 
prince; and that chief, being joined by the vizier and the Jaut 
leaders, advanced upon Delhi. The deep stream of the Jumna, 
swelled by the rains, separated the armies; but, though it could 
not be forded, the daring spirit of Abdalla impelled him to plunge 
into its watei*s, and swim across with his whole army. This 
achievement, which was almost without example, struck dismay 
into the host of the Mahrattas. Though triple the number of their 
antagonists, they did not venture to face them in the open field, 
but shut themselves up in an intrenched camp at Panniput, on a 
spot where the fate of the empire has been repeatedly decided. 
Ahmed for some time merely hovered round them and cut off 
their supplies; at length he ventured on an attempt to carry their 
position, but was obliged to I'etire without any important success. 
Encouraged by this result, and distressed as formerly by the want 
of provisions, his active foe determined again to rink a battio in 
the open plain. Placing their artillery in front, they advanced 
with that impetuosity by which they were accustomed to carry all 
before them. The Afghan commander caused his troops to hold 
themselves in reserve till die enemy had nearly come up;—then 
gave the signal for a general charge. The light horse of the 
mountains were never able to resist, even for a short interval, the 
heavy cavalry of the more northern nations. On the first onset a 
complete rout took place; their host was so scattered in every 
direction that only a remnant reached the Dccean; while 22,000 
prisoners, 50,000 horses, with an immense booty, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

It was now easy for the viclorious Abdalla to seat liimsolf on 
the vacant throne of the Mogul; bat he seems not to have felt 
any ambition for this high dignky. Perhaps he was sensible 
that, amid such a general agitation throughout Hindostan, and 
with so many nations in arms, such an acquisition was too distant 
freqs Ibo centre of his dominions to bo retained with advantage. 
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CoDtenting himself with the provinces west of the Indus, he 
quitted in a few months the seat of government, leaving there 
Alee Gohur, eldest son of Anlumgirc II., in possession of the 
empty hut still venerated title of Groat Mogul, to be the tool or 
the captive of the first daring warrior who should seize the capital. 
Having traced the decline of this mighty empire to so low an ebb, 
wo shall now pause till we have marked the progress of that new 
power from a distant continent, which has seated herself on its 
ruins, and obtained a complete supremacy over all the states of 
India. 
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CHAPTER X* 

DRlTlsn COKQUBST 07 fnc CjLltNA.TIC. 

l^nt Tmiitttal Aequliltlon^Wai between Fnnce 4&d England—Eerly SetOemenU of tilt 
Frendi'^TiLdr EtUblitiiTDent at PoixticbOTj—Entorpritet of LabourdonunU^IIo toket 
Uadrat—Sai>e?iede4 by OuptcU—-Poodlcherry betleced—Concloston of Peace—KnglUh 
Kxpoditlon to Tai\jore—Coototu for tiio Sortroifniiee of Sontbem Shdla—Tbo Froncli 
Interpow—Gain a eomiiluto Victory—They are espeUod by Xozlr Jaiuf—Tho Ent^^llth 
join him—Ills Death—SucrcMlon and Death ol Hlrxapha Jang—Solabat Jun^— Ksploltt 
of CIWo-Advantii^ over tiie Fjciich—Tliclr Tnaticnee In Uie Docenn—Vorm a Con* 
federocy against tiie Englub—Slcgtof IVtchlaopoly^Acqnltltlont of tlio French-^Recall 
of Duplelx—Treaty conclndea—'n»o CoUcrles—War of ITdV—Lilly takes tho Command 
Reduces Fort SL David—Siege of Mwtiaa-Rglaed'—French defeated at Wandowosh- Slcgo 
of Poodkberry--Its Surrender—Cruel Treatment of Lally In Proaco. 

The voyages of the English, related in a former part of this 
work,* were ^rsonal adrentwres, nndertaken. with a mingled 
view to discovery, commerce, and piracy, rather than to any fixed 
scheme of conquest or dominion. Their forts accordingly were 
erected as depositories for.goods, or to supply commercial facilities, 
but not with any aim at territorial possession. It was not till 
1689 that their views seem to have extended to tho latter object. 
In the instructions issued to their agents during that year, they 
intimate that the increase of their revenue was henceforth to 
occupy as much attention as their merchandise; that they wished 
to be “ a nation in India;" and they quote with unmerited applause 
the conduct of the Dutch, who, they assert, in the advices sent to 
their governors, wrote ten paragraphs concerning tribute for one 
relative to trade. The means of gratifying this disposition were 
as yet very limited; as certain small portions of territory around 
Bombay and Madras comprised the whole extent of their Indian 
sovereignty. They held themselves ready, however, to purchase 
every city or district which the native princes could, by any motive, 
be prevailed upon to alienate; and in this way they acquired Teg< 
napatam on the Coromandel coast, which they garrisoned, and 
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gave it the name of Fort St. David, Nine years after, they 
made a more important acquisition. A aim Ooshaun, whom 
his father, Anrengzebc, had nominated Viceroy of Bengal, hut 
who, contemplating a airuggle for the succession to the empire, 
and standing in need of treasure to forward bis schemes, was 
induced, in 1698, to sell to the Company the zemindarships of 
tlie towns and distncts of Chutanutty, Govindpore, and Calcutiay 
—the last destined soon to become the capital of British India. 
Here they began, though not without due circumspection, to 
erect Fort William, which, in 1707, was made the seat of a presi¬ 
dency. 

The superior skill of Europeans in medicine, which had first 
enabled them to obtain a footing in Bengal, now afforded an oppor^ 
tunity of greatly extending their influence. In 1715, under the 
reign of the Emperor Fcrokscre, the rcsidcnta sent two factors, 
with an Armenian merchant, on a commercial mission to Delhi. 
The principal object was defeated, in a manner similar to that of 
Iloo and others, by the intrigues of the omrahs, and of JafSer 
Khan, govemor of Bengal. But his majesty happening to labour 
under a severe illness, which the ignorance of the native-phyeicians 
rendered them unable to treat with success, was completely cured 
by a medical gentleman, named Hamilton, who accompanied the 
embassy. For this signal service he not only received large 
presents, but obtained the valuable grant of three villages in the 
vicinity of Madras, with liberty to purchase in Bengal tbirfy-seven 
additional townships; an arrangement which would have secured 
a territory extending ten miles upwards from Calcutta. The 
emperor conferred also the still more important privilege of intro¬ 
ducing their goods and conveying them through the province 
without duty or search. But the acquisition of these districts 
was frustrated by the hostility of the nabob, who by private threats 
deterred the owners from consenting to the purchase. Still, the 
permission of free trade, though limited to foreign exports and 
imports, proved of the greatest importance, and soon rendered 
(Calcutta a very flourishing settlement 
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A considerable time now elapsed without any farther eh an in 
the territorial relations of the Company. Tliey complain of tho 
extravagance of their servants, which involved them in debt to 
the native shroffs and merchants; but this evil seems to have been 
in a good measure remedied. Having ^tablishmonts supported 
at a moderate expense, which enabled them to carry on trade with 
security and advantage, they gradually extended their operations 
till the annnal sales amounted to the considerable sum of about 
two miUIons sterling; whence they were enabled to pay a dividend 
of seven or eight per cent, on their capital. Perhaps it would 
have been fortunate had this state of things remained unaltered; 
but the war which broke out in 1744 between the French and 
Critish produced an entire change in the position *of tho Company, 
both in regard to its internal management, and relatively to the 
powers of Europe and of India. To understand this, we must 
look back for a moment to the first establishments formed by tho 
French in tbo eastern world. 

That people, though they had suffered themselves to be far 
outstripped in the progress of maritime greatness by the J^lnglish 
and Dutch, had yet at an early period displayed a spirit of enter* 
prise. Even in 1503 an expedition had been fitted out by somo 
merebants of Rouen; which, however, cx^rienced a complete 
failure, in consequence probably of the imperfect nautical skill 
then possessed by their mariners. Attempts, though on a small 
scale, and generally unsnccessful, were made early in the next 
century; but it was not till ] 642 that a considerable company, 
was at length established. Unluckily that body directed their 
main attention to the formation of a settlement ou hladagascar, a 
large and fruitful island, which it was easy to describe as afford* 
ing ample scope for cnlilvation and commerce. But it yielded no 
commodity suited to the markets of Europe; its inhabitants, too, 
were numerous and ferociotis, and soon became forniidable to a 
power which attempted to take possession of their territory. The 
settlers were involved in a harassing warfare, and with difficulty 
maintained, al certain points on the coast, a few wooden tenements 
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dignified with the title of forts, which involved them in expense 
without yielding any profit. 

The first real cstabliahmcnt of a French Kast India Company 
took place in 1664, xindcr the auspices of Oolbort, who, prompted 
by the aspiring genius of his master, Louis XIV., devoted himself 
indefntigably to the promotion of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, lie proceeded upon the principles of that age, which 
was by no means enlightened in respect to the sound doctrines of 
political economy; and henee, exclusive grants, exorbitant privi- 
leges, and the rcinovill of competltton, were the expedients by 
which it was then attempted to make any branch of indoatry 
fiouvish. Such was Colbert’s system, w'hen he submitted to the 
king the [jlan of an East India Company, to cany on trade with 
a capital of Id,000,000 livres (£625,000), and supported by the 
most extravagant cncouragcniculs. They received an exclusive 
charter for fifty years; they wci'C exempted from all taxes; and 
the government came under the singular obligation of reimbursing 
them for all the losses which they might sustain in the cours^of 
tlie find ten years,—a stipulation which actually subjocted the 
state to the payment of a largo suiiu 1'ho funds supplied by 
individuals not being equal to the amount of the proposed capital, 
limited as it was, three millions wore odvauceil out of the treasury; 
while the nobles, and all the opuleut classes connected with the 
court, were induced to follow the example. 

The management of the Company was neither judicious nor 
fortunate. They began by endeavouring to turn Madagascar to 
some account, and sent thither a large colony, most of whoin 
perished under the infiucueo of climate, fatigue, and the hostility 
of the natives. The survivors were afterwards employed in 
occupying the islands of CenLC and Mascarenhas, which at a later 
period, under the names of Mauritius and Bourbon, rose to some 
degree of prosperity. After the failure of the attempt at Mada¬ 
gascar they sent vessels to India, and formed settlements on 
different points of its coast In 1668 they established their 
principal factory at Surat, under the direction of CaroD| one of 
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their countrymeiif who had spent most of his life in the serriee of 
Holland. The prospects at first appeared rather promising; bnt, 
being involved in dispoie with the native powers, and finding the 
trade nltimately unprosperous, they thought fit to take their 
departure very suddenly, leaving their debts unpaid,—an omis¬ 
sion which of course precluded their return. Attempts were 
afterwards made to secure a position at Trincomalec in Ceylon, 
and at St. Thomas on the Coromandel coast; but both were 
defeated by llic jealousy of tlic Dutch. Their affairs, therefore, 
would have become desperate, had not M. Martin, an oflicer pos- 
sesHcd of talent and patriotism, collected the scattered adventurers 
and fixed them at Pondicherry; where, by judicious and concilia¬ 
tory conduct, he gained the attachment of the inhabitantH, opened 
nn advantageous trade, and soon raised the settlement to a very 
prosperous condition. 

When the French and Dnglish first came into mutual collision, 
the former had no station of much consequence on the continent 
of India except that just named ; bnt it was of very considerable 
importance, being well fortified, and having some extent of terri¬ 
tory attached to it. They liad smaller factories at K[ah6 and 
Carical, as well as at Chandemagorc in Hengal. In 1744 hos¬ 
tilities broke out between the two nations, which were carried on 
in Europe with great animosity. The French Company appear 
to have been rather desirous that the war should not extend to 
the Indian Seas; but thc:r naval oflScers, on tho contrary', were 
fired by hopes of glory from an attack on the English settlements 
in that quarter, before they could be placed in a posture of de¬ 
fence. Labourdonnais, a person of great talent and most inde¬ 
fatigable activity, who liad raised himself through all the ranks 
of the navy, was now governor of Mauritius and Bourbon; and 
these islands, by his exertions, almost without assistance from 
home, had become very flourishing. Happening to be in Franco 
when the war was in preparation, he made proposals, both to the 
Compuij and the ministry, for an attack upon the enemy’s csta- 
blishmenta., The former were altogether averse to hia scheme; 
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but the gOTerament naknown to them sancUoncd it, and even 
engaged to fumlsH two Bbipflf which however were afterwards 
withheld. The adventurer returned to his command with the 
most resolute determination to prosecute his design, though pos* 
sessod of very slender resources. With this view he detained the 
vessels which happened to touch there, and employed them in the 
expedition; be brought the sailors, many of whom had never 
iired a gun, into regular (raining; and he supplied by various 
inventions the defective means of equipment. In June 174G, ho 
arrived at Pondicherry, after a slight action with an English 
naval force on the coast Here, too^ he had to overcome certain 
obstacles raised by Dupleix, before he was permitted to sail with 
his squadron to attack Madras. 

This city was not only the capital of the English possessions, 
but one of the chief settlements at Uiat time formed by the Euro¬ 
peans in India. It comprised within its district a population of 
not less than 250,000, of whom, liowcver, only i^OO were from 
this quarter of the globe, including 200 soldiers. These lived in 
Fort St. (icorgo, surrounded merely by a slender wall, with four 
ill<constructed bastions and batteries; aud hence, it is obvious, 
they hud very small means of defence, aud did not, in the use of 
them, display any hcroisui. After sustaining a bombardment of 
five days, in which two or tbreo bouses were demolished, and four 
or five men killed, they capitulated on the lOtb September 174G. 
They obtained, indeed, the singular condition, that Labourdon^ 
Hills, after liaving regularly occupied the place and taken possession 
of the Company’s magazines aud warehouses, should, within a stipu* 
latod period, and on payment of a fixed ransom, restore Madras to 
the English. That officer, having made this important acquisition 
without the loss of a single man, returned to Pondicherry. 

Eut there he did not meet with such a reception as he merited. 
Duploix, an aspiring and ambitious mau, who could not brook 
any rival in power, thwarted all bis schomes, and exposed him to 
repeated mortifications, till at length ho gave up the contest, and 
sailed for Franco, There, too on the representations of his aupo- 
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nor officer, he was treated in a manner altogether unworthy of 
hia long and faithful servieeB, heivg thrown into the BastilCf 
whence he was not liberated till the end of three years, soon after 
which he died. 

Dupleiz, who was thus left in the supremo command of affairs 
in India, was a very extraordinary character. From his father, 
who had been a farmer^gencrol and a director of the East India 
Company, he inherited an immense fortune, which he was taught 
to employ in the pursuits of commerce. Being sent out origin^ 
ally as first member of the council at Pondicherry, and afterwards 
as BuperiiitendeDt at Chandemagore, he at once, by his public 
measures, rendered this last settlement extremely prosperous, and 
by an extensive trade largely augmented his privato wealth. 
Ills talents and success recommended him to the important sta^ 
tion of Governor of Pondicherry. Although, from feelings of 
jealousy, he had quarrelled with Lahourdonnais, and succeeded in 
removing him, yet his mind was enthusiastically and intensely 
devoted to the same system of policy. Neither Ccesar nor Alex* 
ander ever formed more magnificent schcmcH of conquest than 
this mercantile ruler of French India. Ills first object was to 
follow up the advantage gained over the English, and thoroughly 
to root out that rival nation from the coast of Coromandol. Ea- 
bonrdonnaid had, as already mentioned, stipulated on certain con* 
ditions to restore j^fadras, after a temporary occupation of it; and 
as a man of honour he-was resolved to make good his engage¬ 
ment,—a design wholly foreign to the grasping ainhitidn of 
Dupleiz. Unable otberwiKC to aceompliab his object, he, nmdo 
such arrangements as to delay the pciriod of surrender till the de¬ 
parture of that officer, and then contrived to draw forth from the 
citizens of Pondicherry a remonstrance against giving up a place 
tho possession of which was so important to their security, in 
pretended compliance with this request, Madras was not only re¬ 
tained, but exposed to a species of plunder, while tho governor 
and principal inhabitants were carried prisoners to the French 
aetdement. 
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This step was forthwith followed by an expedition on hig pai^ 
for the reduction of Fort St. Davids while his confidence was 
greatly heightened by an erent which forms a memorable era in 
the annals of Indian warfare. The Nabob of Arcot, baying 
espoused the English causOi had sent his son with 10,000 men, 
to endeayour to retake Madras on their behalf. The French had 
only 1200 soldiers to defend the city, with which force they hesi- 
tated not to attack the numeroos army of the nabob; when, by 
their superior discipline and the expert management of their 
artillery, they gained a complete and decisive rictory. The 
superiority of even a handful of Europeans over the tumultuary 
bands which compost an Asiatic host had long ago been proved 
by the Portuguese; but the example of their success was nearly 
forgotten; and both French and British bad been accustomed to 
view the Mogul as a powerful and mighty monarcb, whom it was 
vain with their slender means to think of resisting. The spell 
was again broken; and the settlers of either nation learned a les¬ 
son which they failed not soon to reduce to practice with the most 
extensive and terrible effect. 

The present object of Dupleixwas simply the reduction of Fort 
St. David, against which he led a force of 1700 men, mostly 
European; while the English had only 200 of their own troops, 
with a body of undisciplined natives.. Aa the French, however, 
were advancing in full confidence, the nabob’s army surprised them 
by a sudden attack, and obliged them to retreat with some loss. 
A detachment was aftctvvards sent by sea to attempt the surprise 
of Cuddalore, a town immediately contiguons to Fort St. David, 
but a heavy gale springing up obliged them to return. He then 
employed all Ids address to gain over tlic nabob; being particu¬ 
larly careful to impress on that prince a lofty idea of his own 
power, trusting to the maxim regularly acted upon by Indian 
grandees, of studying only immediate advantage, and espousing 
always the sido wLidi they believe to be the strongest. His 
highness being informed of the arrival of a additional force, 
. was led to credit the prelensions of the French; and, deserting 
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m countrymen, of whom he had been the sworn and active ally, 
concluded a treaty with their enemies, which was cemented by a 
visit from bis son, who was received with all that ostentatious 
pomp in which eastern rulers delight. 

Duplcix now vigorously resumed bis enterprise. Ho crossed 
the river, and took up a strong position in front of Fort St. 
David, when a fleet under Admiral Griffin, with a considerable 
reinforcement of troops, was seen to enter the road. The French 
again retreated, and the English received some further recruits. 
At length, in January 1748, Major Lawrence, an experienced 
officer, assumed the command; after which the two nations re¬ 
mained for some time so equally matched that neither ventured 
upon any serious movement. The governor of Pondicherry 
indeed undertook a midnight attack upon Cuddalorc; but his 
approach being discovered, hU men were repulsed with consider¬ 
able loss. 

The face of Indian affairs wa^ soon entirely changed by tbc 
arrival of an English expedition of nine ships of war, having on 
board 1400 men, who, witSi those already in the country, formed 
the largest European army ever seen in that part of India. The 
British were then completely in a condition to undertake offensive 
operations; and they determined to strike a blow at tiic main 
strength of the enemy by besieging Pondicherry. As the French 
had no force which could oppose them in the field, the siege was 
undertaken with the fairest prospect of success. It was not, liow- 
ever, carried on with due promptitude and vigour. A long delay 
was incurred in reducing a small fort two miles distant from the 
city; and when the trenches were at length opened before the 
place itself, they were not found to be sufficiently near for the 
artillery to Are with effect; and before this error was amended, 
tlie rainy season had set in, sickness spread among the troops, 
and it was deemed necessary to desist from the attempt. Th(t 
French felt extraordinary exultation at this repulse, which they 
boasted of as a spl^did victory; but before they could derive 
guy, advantage from it, tidings arrived that peace bad beep con*. 
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eluded in Earope, of which one of the eonditlong was the rolui- 
quUhment of Madras. Uenee the two nations w'ere placed exactly 
in the same position as before the war. 

13nt this treaty, instead of restoring tranquillity te India, served 
only to giro a wider range to warlike operations in that quarter 
of the world; for the two parties, having each a large disposable 
fot^ began to look round for some object on which it might bo 
advantageously employed. The events of the preceding war bad 
disclosed the weakness of the native governments, and left room 
to hope for the establishment of a wide dominion over this Hcli 
and beautiful region. 

Tho English made the first movement A prince of Tanjoro 
named Sahujee, who had been dethroned by a brother, craved 
their aid to reinstate him, and offered in return the fortress and 
district of Devicottah, advantageously situated on the banks of 
the Color 0 on. In 1749, they undertook an expe<lition against 
that stronghold; but, disappointed by want of concert between tho 
fleet and the army, and receiving no md from the natives, they 
returned without having* even attempted^ts reduction. Mortified 
by this failure, they proceeded a second time against the place, 
the ships now conveying the soldiers to the mouth of the river, 
whence they ascended in boats to the town. After considerable 
difficulties, and a severe contest, in which LieTitenant Clive, after* 
wards so eminent in Indian history, distinguished himself by dar¬ 
ing valour, they obtained possession of the fort. Its capture was 
immediately followed up with a treaty, by which its occupation 
was secured to tho English, who, in return, abandoned the cause 
of the prince for whom they had taken arms. They stipulated 
even to keep him in confinement, and thereby render him inca¬ 
pable of troubling his rival, provided he received a pension of £400 
a*ycar. This arrangement, it need not be remarked, was far 
from being honourable to our countrymen, who seem, however, to 
have been altogether deceived in their expectations of co'^opera- 
tion from the people of Tanjore. 

The French, meantime, were playing a much higher game, and 
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openly aspiring to a direct ascendency In Southern India. Wo 
despair of conducting our readers in a satisfactory manner through 
the dark maze of Carnatic intrigue^ or the barbarous names and 
uninteresting characters who were employed in it. It may be 
premised, that whenever an Indian prince dies, no respect is paid 
to the principle of primogenitore, or to any fixed law of succes** 
sion. His sons, grandsons, nephews, or even more distant rela* 
tions, advance claims to the sovereignly, which they forthwith 
endeavour to support by an appeal to arms. The dissensions of 
the Deccan arose upon tlie death of Nizam-uUMulk, who may be 
remembered as acting a part in Mogul history, and of Sadatullah, 
nabob of the Carnatic. Doth tliesc offices, originally subordinate 
appointments under the Emperor of Delhi, had, in the decline of 
that dynasty, become gradually independent. For these, instead 
of Nazir Jung and Anwar*ud*DieD, the rightful or at least actual 
possessors, there appeared Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Salieb, 
who aspired, the former to he Souhahdar of the Deccan, the latter 
to be Nabob of the Carnatic. Having united their interests, they 
bad assembled an army of 40,000 men, and eagerly courted the 
aid of Dupleix. This ambitious governor conceived that, by fill- 
ing the two great thrones of the south of India, to which exploit 
be judged his forces adequate, he should become the undisputed 
master of that extensive country; and therefore he sent D'Autcuil 
with 2300 men, of whom 400 were Europeans, to join the allied 
troops. The combined armies then marched to attack Anwar-ud« 
Dicn, tlie reigning nabob, who, with 20,000 followers, was en¬ 
camped at Amhoor, a strong post guarding one of the principal 
passes into the Carnatic. He had thrown across tho ravine an 
intrenebment defended hy cannon, served by a small band of 
Europeans; when D*Autoui1, ambitious io display the valour of 
his countrymen and their high discipline, offered with only hia 
few' French soldiers to storm tho iineR. The Indian chiefs closed 
with the proposal; though the undertaking pioved somewhat 
more formidable than had been anticipated. The artillery of tho 
enemy, being strong and welhdirccled, repulsed two successive 
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attacks; but the assailants, animated hj the cousdousuesa that 
they were fighting in the view of three armies, rushed on a third 
lime, and carried the fortifications. They then pushed forward 
against the main body, where the nabob, mounted on an elephant, 
with his standard displayed, and surrounded by his chosen 
cavalry, was loudly encouraging the troops. But almost immedi¬ 
ately a ball fired by a Caffre soldier went through his heart, and 
be dropt to the ground dead. A total ront instantly ensuod; the 
camp, a very ample booty, sixty elephants, with all the artillery 
and stores, fell into the hands of the victors. The princes forth¬ 
with resolved to march upon Arcot, which sarrendered without 
resistance. 

Mohammed Ali, son to the fallen nabob, and heir of his throne, 
fied to Trichinopoly, a very strong city, the possession of which 
gave him still a bold upon the Carnatic. Bnpleix pressed in the 
most urgent manner upon the confederate generals that they 
should not lose a moment, but hasten to the attack of the fortress, 
which was probably in a very imperfect state of defence. The 
Indian princes, however, chose rather to begin by marching into 
Arcot and Pondicherry, whore they made a display of tlieir pomp 
as soubahdar and nabob; and when they at last took the field, it 
was to proceed, not, as he had recommended, against TricLinopoly, 
but against tho more remote and unimportant city of I'anjore. 
This dcciHion, however, proceeded from a secret motive; their 
treasury being completely exhausted, they felt the necessity of 
securing a supply by extorting from the rajah some heavy arrears 
of tribute. The town bordering on the delta of the Colerooa and 
the Cevery, was wealthy and splendid, adorned with a pagoda 
which eclipses in magnitude all other structures in the south of 
India. Pram the opulent ruler of this state they demanded the 
payments due to the Mogul, and claimed by them as his repre¬ 
sentatives. Had they even prosecuted this demand with vigour 
and promptitude, they might probably have brought it to a speedy 
issue; but they suitered themselves to be amused by the rajah, 
w)ko somollmcs negotiated, and at other times fought, till at 
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length they succeeded in boreUng open one of his gates^ whereby 
he was intimidated into an agreement to pay aboat £900,000. 
He reluctantly consented to advance the first instalment; but by 
sending first a quantity of gold and silver plate, then a lot of old 
coins, and lastly a quantity of jewels, he contrived to spin out the 
time till tidings arrived of the appearance of a new actor on the 
Boeno, who was destined entirely to change the aspect of affairs. 

Ghazee^ud^Dien, the eldest son of the Niaam, had attached 
himself to the Mogul court, at which we have seen him act a con* 
spicuous part. Nazir Jung, the second son, had therefore suc¬ 
ceeded to the eoubahdary, of which Lo took upon liim the full dig* 
nity and titles. He was summoned, however, on a peculiar emer* 
gency, to join the imperial standard, and had already reached the 
Nerbudda when he learned the successful usurpations of Mirzapha 
Jung and Cbunda Saheh. He then retraced his steps; and, under 
tlm assumed authority of the imperial court, assembled all its 
adherents and bis own to join in the suppression of this daring 
rebellion : he enlisted also 30,000 Malirattas to act as light cavalry. 
Although he moved with the slow and encumbered pomp of an 
eastern army, he at length arrived on the Carnatic frontier with 
a force which Ornie supposes not to have fallen short of 300,000 
men. It theu behoved the allies to put themselves on their defence, 
and Hupleix backed them W'Uh all bis resources. Having learned 
their pecuntarv difficulties, he gave them a loan of £50,000, while 
he increased the French contingent to 2000 men. The English 
meantime, though they had viewed with jealousy and alarm tho 
lato pi'OgresB of their rivals, were very slow to embark in actual 
warfare. They had supported the cause of Mohammed Ali only by 
sending very small detachments to Trichi no poly and Tanjore; but 
when Nazir Jung arrived with so great an army, invested with 
the full authority of the Mogul, Major Lawrence no longer hesi¬ 
tated to march and join him with a corps of 600 men. This rein¬ 
forcement was not necessary to secure that prince's triumph. The 
French troops were brave, but under bad management; a mutiny 
mse among the officers, thirteen of whom in one day resigned 
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tbeir commands. At this untoward c^ent D’Auteuil^ losing all 
preseoco of mind, determined imme^tely to march with his divi¬ 
sion to Pondicherry. The cause of the confederates was then 
altogether desperate. Chundn Saheb sought safety in the French 
settlement, while Mirzapba Jung surrendered at discretion, and 
was immediately thrown into irons. 

Dupltiix, notwithstanding this complete fall fi'om the proud posi^ 
tion which be had so lately reached, did not lose courage, llo 
attempted a negotiation with Kazir Jung; and though the mission 
sent for this purpose failed, it was learned that, as the prince was 
of a weak and voluptuous character, some warlike chiefs of Afghnu 
extraction, who held the priDCtpal commands in his army, hod 
entered into a conspiracy to dethrone him. The French governor 
foiiued a connexion with those nial contents, and like wise endea¬ 
voured to give effect to their intrigues by a militaiy movement. 
D’Auteuil again took tho 6cld, surprised during the night a quar¬ 
ter of the Mogul camp, while the troops were buried in slumber 
and tlie fumes of opium, and committed great havoc. Another 
detachment sent by sea reduced Mosuliputam, long the chief ompo^ 
rlum of this part of India, and began to fortify it. Meantime 
Major Lawrciicf, disgusted with repeated in^egularities in the con¬ 
duct of his Indian allies, who refused to be at all guided by bis 
advice, withdrew the English troops from tho service of the soubab- 
dar, affording thereby full scope for tlic operations of the French 
comuiandant. That officer haviog sent a body of men, who de¬ 
feated tho nabob and obliged him to flee to A rent, despatched a 
force into tho interior to attack Gingee, the most powerful strong¬ 
hold in all the Carnatic. In a midnight assault they stormed 
successively the three fortified mountains wliich constituted the 
strength of that iinpoi*tant place, and carried it with tho loss of 
only twenty men. 

Nazir Jung, roused by this loss from Lis voluptuous supineness, 
at length took the field with an army which, notwithstanding some 
t-eductions, still exceeded 100,000 men,—a movement desired by 
the conspirators as extremely favourable to the execution of their 
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scheme. Time, however, passed on without auy decisire event; 
and the soubahdar, tired of a dull coutest, which kept him from 
his favourite enjoyments, made such advantageous overtures that 
Dupleiz entered into a negotiation. The latter, notwithstanding, 
imitating the wiles of Indian policy, still kept his communications 
open with the rebellious omrahs; and it has been said that the 
treaty with Nazir Jung was actually signed, though not commU'* 
nicated to Latouche, who had succeeded to the command of the 
French troops, when that officer was summoned by tlie Afghan 
insurgents to co-operate in the execution of their seditious design. 
Latoucho accordingly advanced, and at four next moniiog attacked 
that part of the camp where the soubahdar commanded in person. 
The conflict was sharp, the Indian cavalry lighting with great 
bravery; but the discipline of the French, and the rapidity with 
which their cannon was sensed, enabled them gradually to pene¬ 
trate into the heart of the hostile cncainpracut. Nazir Jung, not 
destitute of personal valour, indignantly anw bis troops giving way 
before a handful of Europeans; and being told that a large corps, 
under the direction of the confederate chiefs and their adherents, 
were not joining in the action, he rode up and began to reproach them 
bitterly for their cowardice. Cudapah, the leader whom bo first 
addressed, made an insulting r^ly, and then discharged n cara¬ 
bine, by which two balls were lodged in the heart of Nazir Jung, 
who fell dead on the spot. For an Indian army to pass fvom ono 
prince to his assassin and enemy is only tho work of a moment. 
Mirzapha Jung was taken out of irons, led forth, and universally 
acknowledged Soubahdar of the Deccan, a region superior in mag¬ 
nitude to any European kingdom. 

This revolution had the effect of completely establishing the in¬ 
fluence of the French in Southern India. Mirzapha, reposing 
entire confidence in Dupleix, visited him at Pondicherry, and was 
there installed with the greatest pomp in the throne of the Deccan. 
This officer, in return, was created governor under the Mogul, and 
collector of the revenue in all the countries south of the Kietna, a 
territory little inferior in extent to France; considerable districts 
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round each of the three towna of Pondicherry, Caricel, and Masuli* 
palam, were also ccMled in perpetuity. But the victoriouB parties 
found themselves in that anxious and difficult position which in* 
cvitahly arises from the alliance of those who own no law human 
or divine. The Patan chiefs made most enormous .demands,—to 
wliich, according to the maxims of oriental treason, they Bcemcil 
entitled. Yet the fulfilment of these, and of others which would 
ItavG followed, must hare reduced Mirzapha Jung nearly to a 
cipher. Dupleix strongly represented to them the necessity of ac¬ 
cepting much lower terms; and probably, from feeling them¬ 
selves to be in his power, they appeared at the moment cordially 
to acquiesce. When, however, Mtrzapha left Pondicherry, and 
advanced into the interior of the Deccan, be learned that tho 
defiles in his front were occupied by those very traitors assembled 
hi arms to dispute his passage. The prince, ambitious to display 
]m valour, marched and began the attack before his Huropean 
allies came up, in consequence of which lie suffered some loss. 
Afterwards, with tbdr aid, lie had the prospect of a complete vic¬ 
tory, when he engaged in single combat with the Nabob of Canoul, 
by whom he was pierced through the head with a javelin, and in¬ 
stantly expired. Bussy, the French minister, was at first in the 
deepest consternation, imagining the influence of his countrymen 
in Indian affairs would now be terminated, when ho recollected 
that three brothers of the deceased monarch were prisoners in the 
camp. Obtaining the concurrence of the principal native leaders, 
he raised to the throne Salabat Jung, the eldest, in preference to 
the infant son of the fallen soubahdar. The new sovereign, feeling 
himself indebted to these foreigners for his elevation, espoused 
their interests with an ardour equal to that of bis predecessor. 

The English for some time contemplated with singular apathy 
this extensive aggrandizement of Ihcir rivals. Major Lawrence, 
who seems to have been no politician, having formerly, by his 
desertion of Nazir Jung, lost all influence in the Indian counciU, 
now, in tho most critical period of French ascendency, left the 
East and returned home on private business. At*longth tho 
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subjects of Louis began to assume a deportment go lofty as con- 
vinoed the British of their danger, should this ambitious enemy 
continue masters of llio south of India. They despatched, there¬ 
fore, a body of troops under Captain Cope to defend Trichinopoly, 
the only strong position which their ally, Mohammed Ali, still 
retained in the Carnatic; but this olHcer lost a great part of his 
men in an unfortunate attempt upon Madura. Captain Gingen 
was then sent from Foii St. Dayid with a larger detachment; but 
neither did they gain any earnest of that glory which their coun« 
trymen were afterwards to earn in Indian irarfuro. Having 
encountered tLe enemy near the fort of Volconda, they were in¬ 
stantly seized with a panic, and while the natives stood their 
ground, they fled; thus rendering themselves an object of derision 
even to their undisciplined allies. They fought better on two 
subsequent occasions; but at length, without attempting to inaBler 
their antagonists in the field, they hastened to throw themselves 
into Trichinopoly. 

The English afterwards sent another detachment, which raised 
the European part of the garrison to COO men; but as Chuiida 
Saheb, thenKabob of Arcot, and his auxiliaries, were besieging it 
witli a force greatly superior, there wus much reason to fear that, 
without some effort, this last barrier against French dominion 
must ultimately fall. A new character, however, at this crisis, 
began to act a brilliant part on the scene. Mr. Clive, the sou of 
a gentleman of small property in Shropshire, bad gone out in a 
civil capacity; but his violent and turbulent conduct bad displeased 
his superiors, and made him be considered as an intractable youth. 
On the breaking out of the war he obtained leave to enter the 
army as an ensign, and soon showed hhnsclf better qualified for 
this active profession, where indeed he distinguished himself so 
much as to be employed in several confidential situations. He 
proposed to make a diversion in favour of Trichinopoly, by an 
attack on Arcot, the nabob's capital. Having obtained 500 men, 

whom only 200 were Europeans, and partly made up by volon- 
. iMrs fcom the civil service, ho proceeded on this daring expedition. 
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II e approach c<I Arcot; and the garrison of the fort, merely on 
wltneiising the intrepidity with which his people advanced amid 
a tempest of thunder and rain, were seized with a panic^ and 
evacuated the city« lie did not allow them to recover iroin tlicir 
constematiozi, but pursued and obliged them to retreat from one 
point to another. 

The object of this enterprise was forthwith realized, as a large 
body of the besiegers of Trichinopoly wore drawn aw^ity to attempt 
tlio delivery of Arcot. Troops Avere brought to the amount of 
4000, reinforced by 2000 from Vellore. According to his bold 
policy, Clive endeavoured to inUmidato them by an attack on the 
city, in Avhich these forces were stationed,—an imprudent step; 
for the most undlsciplmcd hordes, fighting under the cover which 
streets and buildings afford, are a match for the bravest waniors. 
The natives from the houses poured down a destructive fire, and 
obliged the English commander to roticat with a loss which ho 
could very ill spare, lie had then a hard task, to defend witli 
300 men fortifications a mile in ciicuit, consisting only of a feeble 
wall, and a ditch fordable in many places, lie had thus full 
Bcoijc for tlio splendid military talents witli which he was endowed. 
Licutcuant lunis, sent W'Uh a reinforcement from Madras, was 
intercepted and obliged to ictura; but Moruvi Kao, now at the 
head of a body of COOO Mabrattas, who had deserted the nabob^s 
cause when it appeared desperate, was animated by the valour of 
hU ally, and promised his support. At lengtL, on the morning 
of the 14th of November, the great Mussulman festival, and a day 
deemed peculiarly auspicious for warlike achievements, the enemy 
made a general aasault. They rushed on with a species of mad¬ 
ness, and when one detachment was driven back, another instantly 
folloAved. Clive was obliged to stood to the guns himself^ and 
assist in firiDg them. But the assailants were at length repulsed, 
and finally raised the siege; and tho young soldier, being thus 
left master of the field, scoured the country in different directions, 
took possession of several imporlunt posts, and then returned to 
Madras. 
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Meantime the force defending Triebinopoly was receiving con- 
tinual accessions. Major Lawrence^ having arrived from Britain 
with a large reinforcement, set out himself for that city with 400 
Kuropeans and 1100 sepoys. Mohammed All allured into his 
service Morati Rao, and by liberal promises even induced the 
Regent of Mysore to come to his assistance; and these together 
formed a corps of 20,000 men. By such additions the English 
and their friends became decidedly aoperior to their opponents, 
whom they determined without boaitation to attack in the open 
field. The French and their confederates no sooner discovered 
this intention than they retreated, and took up a position in the 
fortified pagoda of Seringham, strongly situated in an island 
formed by t lie branches of the Col croon and the Cavery. Here, 
however, thTy were closely pressed by the combined armies; 
while the adherents of Chunda Saheb, considering his cause as 
desperate, deserted in largo bands* That unfortunate prince at 
length delivered himself up to the King of Tanjore, under a pro¬ 
mise of protection, which was basely violated, and he was imme¬ 
diately put to death. The French troops also capitulated, and 
were conveyed prisoners of war to Fort St. David and Trichino- 
poly; 

The highest satisfaction was now felt by the British, who con* 
sidered themselves complete masters of the Carnatic. But at 
Pondicheny this loss spread the deepest consternation, relieved 
only by the secret joy of those who viewed with disgust the 
haughty conduct of Dupleiz, and exulted in the failure of his 
ambitious schemes. Yet at this very time he was acting a splen¬ 
did part on a greater scale. His agent, Bussy, having, ia the 
manner above related, placed Salabat Jung on the throne of the 
Deccan, after assisting to infiict punishment on the murderer of 
his predecessor, marched along with the prince to Golconda and 
Aurangabad, where he assamed the government with every cir¬ 
cumstance of oriental pomp. His pretensions, however, were not 
sanettoned by the Mogul court, who conferred the sovereignty on 
Gha^eo-ud-Dion, tbo legitimate claimant, as eldest son toNiaam- 
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til-Mulk* At the fiame iime^ the eoantry was harassed by the 
attacks of a numerous Mahratta force; so that Salabat Juug 
could hope to mamtaiD his power only by French aid, and tlicre- 
fore mode Bussy the chief director of his councils. 

DupletN, not content with these advantages, was indefatigable 
in fats efforts to restore the French ascendency in tbo Carnatic; 
and the continual fluctuaiioti in tho plans and alliances of Indian 
potentates afforded him the means sooner than could have been 
expected. With such persons, when m dbtress and applying for 
aid, It is the invariable practice to promise whatever is asked; but 
when their deliverance is effected to perform as little as possible. 
After tbo complete triumph of the British arms and tboso of Mo¬ 
hammed All, Major Lawrence was astounded by the intelligence 
tliat this priuco bad stipulated, as the price of the asriistance which 
ho obtained from tho Mysorean chief, the surrender to him ol 
Triclunopoly and its territory; and tbo fulfilment of this engage* 
ment was now imperiously demanded. On being inteiTOgatcd, 
ho at once admitted the promise, which he imputed to tbo neces¬ 
sity of circumstances, but strenuously abjured the aligbteat inten¬ 
tion of adhering to it. JJe affected even to believe it impossible 
that bis ally could Lave seriously expected the execution of so 
uni'caKonablo a contract; nnd he undertook to induce him to rest 
satisfied with tho present cession of Madura, and the illusory hope 
of obtaining Trichiiiopoly at some future period. After much 
negotiation, and seeing that he could gain nothing more, the other 
feigned to appear contented. Yet Major Lawrence, clearly per¬ 
ceiving the regent's secret resentment*, advised the Company either 
honourably to deliver up the city, or resolutely to seize his person 
and that of Morari Rao, and thereby prevent the hostile machilla¬ 
tion 3 which might easily be foreseen. Tho Directors followed 
neither of these counsels; and the disappointed chief continued to 
meditate on plans of vengeance. Tho commanders of several dis¬ 
tricts were encouraged, by the knowledge of his present disposi¬ 
tion, to make head against Mohammed AU,—among whom was the 
Governor of Gingcc, the strongest of all the fortresses; aud the 
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Eoglisb) in attempting to reduce it, were repuUed by tbe Frencit. 
Dupleix Bent a large body of troops, wbicb entered tbc territory 
of Fort St. David, and at tho sonm time captured a detacbment 
of Swiss proceeding thitber by sea from Madras. Lawrence then 
marching out, encountered htm at Baboor, about two miles from 
tbe city; and his men charging furiously with tbc bayonet, broke 
the centre of tbe enemy, who instantly tbrowing down tbeir arms, 
ded in such confusion that, bad not the native cavalry occupied 
themselves In securing the plunder, tho rout would havo been 
complete. This advantage was followed up by Captain Clive with 
tbe reduction, under considerable difScuUies, of tbe forts of Cove* 
long and Chingicput; after which the state of lus health obliging 
him to return home, deprived tbc army of his important services. 

Tlie Mysorean general, after beginning to negotiate with tlic 
French, had been induced to jmuse by tho intelligence of tliu 
victory gained by the English; but, learning that it had not been 
followed by any decisive results, be concluded the ti'caty in con¬ 
junction with Morori Kao, who had also been much dissatisHcd with 
his share of tbe booty. Duplcix likewise drew over Mortiz Ali, 
the governor of Vellore, by liutding out to him tho hope of being 
himself raised to tbe dignity of nabob; and then tbe French 
troops, in conjunction with the native forces, laid close siege to 
Tricliinopoly. Major Lawixmce was stunned by the unoxjiected 
intelligence that, through tbe negligence of tho commander, ibis 
important place did not contain provibions for more tliaii fifteen 
days. He was therefore obliged to hasten instantly with bis . 
whole army to its relict The men sufiered considcitibly by a 
rapid march in the midst of the hot season; but they succeeded 
without opposition in entering the city. Tbe major was then able 
to open a communication with tbe southern districts for a supply 
of necessaries, and obtained some assistance fn>m the Rajah of 
Tanjore, whose alliance, however, like that of all Indian princes, 
wavered with every variation of fortune. Tt became imposaiblu 
in this scarcity to supply tbe inhabitants of so great a city as 
Tricbioopoly, who, to the number of 400)000, were compelled to 
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quit tUc place, and seek temporary shelter elsewhere; and the 
iminenae circuit of its walls was occupied only by the 2000 men 
composing the garrison• The provUioning of this important 
fortress now became the principal object of contest, the entire 
strength of both sides being drawn around it; and the French, 
with an immensely superior force, placed themselves in such 
positions as enabled them to intercept completely^ the entrance of 
convoys from the south* Tho brave Lawrence twice attacked, 
and, though with very inferior numbers, drove them from their 
posts, and opened the way for his supplies* On no former ooca- 
Kion, indeed, had the valour of the English troops, and their 
superiority to those of the enemy, been more signally displayed. 
The garrison, however, had nearly, by their own supinencss, for* 
foited the benefit of all these exertions. One moming at three 
oVIock, the guard having fallen fust asleep, the French advanced 
to the assault, applied their scaling-ladders, made themselves 
niasters of a battery, and were advancing into the city, when 
Hevoral of the soldiers happening to fall into a deep pit, their cries 
alarmed their companions, some of whom fired their muskets. 
The assailants thus conceiving them selves to be discovered, made 
a genera] discharge, heat their drums, and advanced with shouts 
of Vive le lioi. Happily a considerable body of British was 
quartered near tho spot, who w'crc immediately led on by Lieu¬ 
tenant Harrison to such an advantageous position, and directed 
with so much judgment, that the foremost of the storming-party 
were soon cut down, tlic ladders carried off or broken, and all of 
the enemy who had entered, to tlic number of 360, were mado 
prisoners. Thus the enterprise, at first so promising, caused to 
ihem a loss greater than any sustained by their arms during tlio 
course of this memorable siege. Soon afterwards, however, an 
English detachment, being sent out to escort a convoy of provi¬ 
sions, was attacked by a corps of 18,000 natives and 400 Euro¬ 
peans. An inexperienced officer, who had the command, drew up 
his men In small parties at wide intervals. Suddenly Morari 
Bao and Inuis Khan, with 12,000 Mysoi'ean horse, advanced with 
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loud shouts at full gallop and charged lliis ill-conetrucled lino. 
Our countrymen had scarcely time to firo one volley, when they 
found their ranks broken by the enemy’s cavalry. Deserted by 
the sepoys, they were left, only 180 in number, without any hope 
of escape; upon which they determined to sell their Ures as dearly 
ns possible. The whole were either hilled or taken, including a 
company of grenadiers, who had acted a prominent part in all the 
late victories. 

Amid these gallant cxploita, the siege of Trichi nopoly was pro* 
tracted a year and a half, during which neither the French nor 
their numerous allies obtained any dccUiro advantage. I^fr. Mill 
considers the object as very unworthy of such strenuous efforts; 
yet it ought to be remembered that the Company were deciding 
on that spot the destiny of the Carnatic, and perhaps the very 
existence of their establishment in India. To have yielded in 
such circumstances might have realized the views of Duplelx, whose 
boast it bad been that he would reduce Madras to a fishing* 
village. 

Important events were meaniimo taking place at the court of 
the Deccan, where wc left Cussy with his followers dictating or 
directing every movement. This influence indeed he seemed 
entitled to expect, both from the generosity and prudence of Sala- 
bat Jung, who had been raised by the French to his pi^cscnt lofty 
station, and by them alone was maintained in it .against the Mali* 
rattas, and Gbazec*ud*Dien, whom the Mogul had authorized to 
expel him. 'J'hc latter, however, as he was opproacliing with a 
prodigious army, died suddenly, not without suspicion, perhaps 
unjust, of having been poisoned by the adherents of his rival. 
Salabat being thus relieved from apprebensiou, the great men 
around him, viewing with much indignation the thraldom of 
their master to a bandful of strangers, urged him to adopt mea¬ 
sures for extricating himself from this humiliating situation; 
and at their suggestion he took certain steps, which were favoured 
by a temporary absenco of Bussy. The pay of the troops was 
withheld, end on plnusiblo pretexts tlmy were broken intodrtaoh- 
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menifi and sent into different quarters. TLe foreigner, boworer^ 
on his retnm, immediately reassembled them; and bis own force^ 
aided by the alarm of a Mahratta invasion, enabled him com¬ 
pletely to dictate terms to the eoubahdar. He procured the dis¬ 
missal of the hostile ministers; and, taking advantage of tho 
accumulated arrears of pay, demanded and obtained, as a security 
against future dedcicncies, the cession of an extensive range of 
country on tho coast of Coromandel and Orissa, including tho 
Northern Cirears. This, in addition to former acquisitions, gave 
to the French a territory 600 miles in extent, reaching from 
Medapilly to the pagoda of Juggernaut, and yielding a revenue of 
£855,000. 

Tho heads of tho two European presidencies, being urged by 
instructions from home to endeavour to bring their differences to 
a termination, opened a negotiation for peace, Thoy began with 
fhc farce of examining the titles by which each held their rcsj>ec- 
livo possessions from tho native powers, and particularly the 
Mogul; but the English alleging, seemingly with some reason, 
that the documents produced by the French were forged, proposed 
to reject this mode of decision altogether, and proceed at once to 
the only effectual plan of treating,—that, namely, which had a 
reference to the actual strength of each party. Upon this ground 
some mutual propositions were made, but were found too incon¬ 
sistent to afford any hope of agreement. 

IMcantlmo this Indian contest had given rise to warm discussions 
between tlio two governments in Europe, l^^rance had never 
favoured tho system of encroachment followed by her viceroy; 
and this aversion w'as greatly strengthened by the wanri remou- 
Btrances of the English cabinet, who began to fit out a somewhat 
formidable expedition for tho East. After some discussion, it 
^vas agreed that commissioners from each state should be sent, 
with full powers to adjust the differences, rather upon equitable 
principles satisfactory to both parties, than from any conBideration 
of their comparative strength and acquisitions. When Godhou, 
the French envoy, anived at Poudicherry to eupersedo Pupleixi 
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considerable anxiety ^as felt as to tbc manner in which the tidinj^ 
would be received by that haughty mien Tie had assumed the 
most lofty bearing) invested himself with the dress and ensigns of 
a Mogul viceroy, and had often obliged the officers whom he 
admitted to audionce to fall down on their knees before him* His 
whole soul, too, was understood to bo absorbed in the magnificent 
project of making his countiy supromo in India* Hut he was too 
sound a politician not to perceive tliat all resistance was now vain; 
and yielding with a good grace, he was woU ti*ented, and Rent 
home witli honour and respect* Tlio Company indeed gave him 
& cold reception, and refused to repay nearly £400,000 whicli ho 
had expended out of his private fortune and credit in extending 
tbeir dominion. AH the historians inveigh bitterly against this 
treatment; yet it is impossible not to remark, that the ambitious 
and warlike policy of this governor, in furtherance of wliich he 
lavished iinmense treasures, was in direct opjKisition to the system 
which the merchants, wisely wo think, were anxious to pursue. 
They thought themselves not at alt obliged to him for spending 
such sums in the attempt to make them masters of vast provinces 
against tbeir will; and, therefore, they did not bold their asso*- 
ciation bound to replace advances which, although made on their 
account, were made not only without, but even contrary to their 
instnictions* The government, when appealed to, sanctioned iho 
conduct of the Company, though at the same time they gave to 
Dupieix a strange and iniquitotis compensation, by granting letters 
of protection against any prosecution which might be raised by 
his creditors* 

The French commissioner, and Mr. ijaunders, the Englibh 
governor, immediately proceeded to arrange a treaty, with a view 
at once to the protection of the native states against encroach¬ 
ment, and the equitable adjustment of the points in dispute between 
the two European powers* It was stipulated by the very first 
article, that all the cessions obtained from the Moors (as the people 
of the orantry were then called) should be restored by both parties, 
with the exception only of certain maritime stations, to be retained 
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for the security of trade; and these were to be bo selected^ that 
the two nations should iu each particular dietiict of the coast be 
nearly on a footing of equality. The terms of this arrangement 
were in general very favourable to the British. The portions of 
territory which they were obliged to renounce were comparatively 
small, and their ally, Mohammed Ali, was left undisputed ruler 
of the Carnatic; while tho French resigned the immense pos* 
NCRsioQfi wliich they had acquired in Orissa and the Northern 
Circars. 

But this compact, which was expected to Lave adjusted all dif» 
forcnccs between the two countries, scarcely produced a suspension 
of hostilities. The English, having secured Mohammed Ali, their 
candidate, as Nabob of tlie Carnatic, considered themselves bound, 
and |)erhap3 felt inclined, to support him against the numerous 
'eticinios by whom he was stUl surrounded. The Regent of My** 
soro declared lumsclf determined not to recede from his pretensions 
lo Trichinopoly, which rendered it necessary to maintain troops 
for the defence of that fortress. The enemy, however, were con¬ 
sidered so little formidable, tbat Captain Kilpatrick, who com¬ 
manded in the place, learning that the regent was fonning a plan 
for its attack, sent a message, that if be chose to come, ho himself 
would throw open the gates and meet him. Tho Company also 
agi*ced to send another corps to establish the rajah’s authority and 
collect the revenue in the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly* 
This pron^ised to be an easy and profitable task, iu which some 
share of tbe proceeds would probably fall into their own hands; 
but they were very much disappointed in both respects. These 
countries are occupied by an almost savage race, called the Col- 
1 erics, who, in their habits of robbery and predatory warfare, can 
scarcely bo surpassed. They have their abode in tbe heart of 
dense and inaccessible forests, whence they issue to plunder tho 
cattle of the surrounding districts, and boast of their dexterity in 
performing these thefts, as if they were the most heroic exploits. 
Their chief ambition is to enrich their family and tribe, for which 

they brave death with the utmost inlropidity. Two brothers, who 
Q 
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bad stolen a vast n amber of hordes, were apprehended and hr ought 
before Major Lawrence, who ordered them to be hanged. One 
of them <^fered, if leare were given him, to go and bring baric, 
within two days, the stolen animals, while his brother should 
remain as a hostage. His request was granted; but the time 
having elapsed, the prisoner was sent for and examined, when he 
very composedly expressed his astonishment that they should 
have been so silly as to imagine his brother would think of 
restoring so many valuable prizes, which W'ere sufScient to make 
the fortune of the whole family. It was a clever trick : as for 
himself, having often hazarded his life for objects comparatively 
trifling, bo was quite ready to die in so honourable a c«ausc. 
Lawrence was so amused with tho fellow’s intpudenco, that on 
Clive’s intercession he dismissed him. The Collerica occupied u 
range of hills, the passes or intervals of which were fortified witit 
walls of large loose stones, and with a broad deep ditch, in front 
of which was planted a hedge of bamboo-canea, so thick that it 
could not be penetrated but by hre or the axe. Tho natives 
defended these featnesses with the utmost obstinacy; and, though 
they did not face the English in the open field, were continually 
on the watch to cut off their detachments. One small body being 
found asleep, were all speared in a few minutes; and the whole 
army, as it once marched in a careless manner through a defilo 
near Madura, had its rear suddenly assailed, and suffered great loss* 
Thus, after a hard campaign, the troops did not collect revenue 
enough to defray the expense of the expedition, and bad afterwards, 
to struggle through several years of tedious and fruitless warfare. 

The French, when they saw their enemies thus actively em¬ 
ployed, felt disposed to imitate their example. Finding them 
entirely occupied with the war in Madura, they made a hasty 
march upon Trichinopoly, which was then nearly defenceless; but 
it was saved by a very rapid movement on the part of Captain 
Calliand. A predatory warfare was for some time waged between 
the two nations, when events ensued that gave a new and more 
important character to the contest. 
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On tLc breaking out of the memorable war in 1756 between 
Britain and France, the latter determined to make the most 
vigorous efforts to acquire an ascendency in India. The ministry 
fitted out an extensive armament, the command of which they 
intrusted to Count Lally, an officer of Irish extraction, who, among 
many brilliant displays of personal valour, bod, at the battle of 
Fontenoy, taken several English officers with his own band. 
Cherishing the strongest attachment to his late master, the un* 
fortunate and misguided James ll., he felt also the most deadly 
antipathy to the people who had expelled him, and looked, as his 
highest pride, to his being the chief instrument for subverting 
their eastern dominion. Ue sailed from Brest, on the 4th May 
1757, but had so tedious a voyage, accompaniod with severe stck« 
IIOSH among hU crew, that he did*not land at Pondicherry till tho 
25tU April 1758. 

So eager was ho to accomplish bis great object, that though bo 
did not reach the sliore till five in the afternoon, before night 
closed he had troops ou their march to besiege Fort St. David, 
which ivas still considered tlie strongest and moat important of tlie 
English settlements. By this indiscreet haste, in which no regard 
was paid to tho convenience, opinioDji or prejudices of bis followers, 
he created a spirit of aninmsity and even of resistance, which much 
impeded his future movements. He even arrived at the place 
without due information as to the strength or position of the works. 
However, he pushed the siege with extraordinary vigour; while 
the garrison made an injudicious defence, throwing away their shot 
on insignificant objects, till at length, when they were hard pressed, 
their ammunition proved extremely deficient. The enemy having, 
on tiie Ist of June, advanced their trenches to the foot of the glads, 
and opened such a fire that the artillerymen could scarcely stand 
to their guns, it was judged necessary to surrender; the troops 
became prisoners of war; and this fortress, the capitcd of our eastern 
settlements, was rased to tho ground. 

Lally returned to Pondicherry in tbo highest exultation, fully 
detcnniiicd to lose no time in following up bis design of driving 
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the EogliRh from the whole of India. With this view ho took a 
step which involved him in deep reproach. Bossy, amid the 
violent revolutions at the court of the Deccan, and the most deadly 
jealousy among its leading men, bad succeeded in completely 
maintaining the French laflaence. Ho had acquired the full 
command of the Circars, where he reduced Vizagapatam, an 
important factory belonging to the British. Now, however, he 
was ordered by Lally to quit this court, that he might he able to 
unite all his forces, first in reducing Madras, and then in attacking 
our newly*formed settlements in Bengal. Bussy remonstrated 
strongly against renouncing his brilliant prospects for such un- 
certala advantages; but the other, imperious and self-wUlcd, would 
listen to nothing, and insisted upon an instant and implicit com¬ 
pliance with his own views. 

Notwithstanding tlie reinforcement obtained by so great a 
sacrifice, the new leader, from (ho want of funds, was scarcely in 
a condition to attempt any enterprise of importance. In hopes of 
relieving this distress be resolved upon an expedition against the 
Rajah of Tanjorc, to extort the fulfilment of an old engagement 
to pay five millions of rupees. This enterprise, however, was 
conducted in a manner rash and revolting to the natives; and even 
after penetrating to the town, and commencing the siege, he was 
obliged by the scarcity of provisions and ammunition to withdraw. 
Ho soon obtained possession of Arcot and certain other places in 
the Carnatic, from wbc>ice he drew some supplies; and being 
then joined by Bussy, he deemed it expedient to commence the 
siege of Madras, which he carried on upwards of two months, 
though under great difficulties. The garrison, meanwhile, con¬ 
sisting of 1758 Europeans and 2420 natives, commanded by 
Governor Pigot and the veteran Lawrence, made the most gallant 
defence. The blockade was terminated by the appearance, on the 
16th February, of a squadron of English ships, having on board 
six hundred fresh troops. As soon as this fleet hove in sight, 
the French army, without waiting their commander^s orders, 
to retreat with the utmost precipitation, and he had 
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not time to execute bU cruel purpose of burning tbe Black 
Town. 

It IB admitted by Lally himaelf, that, owing to tbeir deep hatred 
of him, bis return in this discomfited state to Pondicherry was 
viewed as a subject of triumph by tbe principal officers, and even 
by the greater part of the inbabitants. Everything now presented 
to his eyes a disastrous aspect. When the English took tbe 
field, and began to reconquer the Carnatic, the French, in attempt¬ 
ing to check their career, were defeated at Wandewash, and 
obliged to retreat upon their presidency. It was evident that 
thoir dominion in India was fast approaching to a close; and their 
general has acknowledged, that if, after their late success, our 
countrymen had marched direct upon their chief city, they might 
have become masters of it in a few days. But they spent the next 
three months in reducing the different strong places in the Car¬ 
natic, including Carical, tbe only other seaport which remained to 
their adversary. Having obtuned repeated reinforcements, which 
the enemy looked for in vain, they were enabled to close in around 
Pondicherry, and make preparations for its actual siege. Lally, 
in tilts desperate state of bis affairs, obtained by high promises an 
auxiliary force from Hyder, now master of Mysore; but his troops, 
after remaining about a month, became discouraged by witnessing 
iho manifest weakness of tbeir allies; and, being impelled by 
urgent matters at home, they broke up without giving notice, and 
departed for their own country. 

Lally made a spirited attempt to retrieve his affairs by a mid¬ 
night attack on the British camp, and succeeded in carrying severs! 
posts of some importance; but the gallantry of our soldiers, and 
the tardy arrival of one of bis divisions, caused his final repulse. 
By the end of Septomher 17G0, Poudicherry was so closely 
blockaded both by sea and land, that only a very scanty supply 
of provisions could be introduced; and two large ships that were 
lying in port were surprised in the night and carried off* On the 
27 th November, the commander, who had long urged the necessity 
of the measure, insisted on carrying into effect the expulsion of 
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the hUek inbAbitants. To the namber of 1400 they were thvufit 
out of the gates, bat were refaeed a passage by the besiegers, who 
foresaw that the garrison would thereby be enabled to bold out a 
somewhat longer period. The unhappy creatures wandered about 
the glacis, picking up plants and roots of grass, and imploring 
either an entrance into the city or leave to pass through the army. 
Both parties stood firm for a w^eek, at the end of wliich iitno 
Colonel Coote’s humanity induced him to allow this wi^etcbed 
band to retire into the country. They were in the most e^ihausted 
state, and bad nowhere to look for refuge; yet they were extremely 
grateful even for this chance of preservation. 

It was not till the 12tb January 1761, that the trenches were 
regularly opened,—an operation which was efTected with case and 
rapidity, as the enemy scarcely offered any resistance. Their 
spirit seems to have been completely gone, and they had provisions 
left for only two days. On the 14ih two deputations arrived,— 
one from Lally, and tbo other from the governor and council. 
The former merely stated, that certain alleged violations by the 
English of the faith of treaties prevented him from entering into 
any regular capitulation, but that, pressed by tbe necessity of 
circumstances, he yielded the place, and surrendered himself and 
his garrison prisoners of war. The governor and council aslccil 
some terms for the inhabitants; but, as matters stood, everything 
rested with the discretion of the conquerors, who, however, promised 
to act with consideration and humanity. Colonel Coote cnlcrcd 
tbe city, and three days afterwards the defeated general set sail 
for Europe. 

On his arrival in France, a tragical scene ensued. The nation 
were by this time worked up to a great degree of discontent by 
the severe disasters which, throughout the war, when the British 
resources were directed by the genius of Fitt, bad befallen their 
arms in every quarter of the globe. The loss of India raised 
their indignation to the highest pitch; and they loudly demanded 
% victim. Lally, with his usual violence, presented n formal 
accusation against Bussy and three others connected with him in 
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the adminiatration, as having, out of enmity to the former, ruined 
the French affairs. The impeachment appears to have been ill 
founded, and the parties accused retaliated by charging him with 
having caused that unfortunate issue by a series of acts, which, 
as they alleged, inferred more than incapacity. The voice of 
iudinduals returning from India, who had been aUenated by his 
hasty temper, was generally hostile to him. On their testimony, 
the attorney-general thought himself justified in founding a charge 
of high treason; which appears to have been altogether ground¬ 
less. Many of his proceedings, it is true, were rash and impru¬ 
dent, and his outrageous manner, provoking the enmity both of 
his own people and tho natives, was very injurious to the interesta 
of the Company and the government But to constitute high 
treason there must have been an intention to betray these 
interests; instead of which Lis faults appear to have rather pro¬ 
ceeded from a blind and headlong zeal. Being arraigned of this 
high crime, ho was removed from the Bastile to an humbler pri¬ 
son, and, according to the ungenerous practice of France, was 
denied tho aid of counsel. Tiic parliament of Paris, a too numer¬ 
ous though highly respectable body, were so far wroaght upon as 
to pronounce sentence of death; against which Seguier and Pellot, 
two of their most distinguished members, protested; and Voltaire 
hesitates not to call it a jidicial mnrder. The unfortunate Lally, 
when it was annouaced to him, lifted his hands to heaven, ex¬ 
claiming—“ Is this tho reward of forty-five years’ service?” and 
* endeavoured to stab himself with a pair of compasses, lie tvas 
prevented, and conveyed next day in a common cart to tho Place 
dc Qrew^ wliere he underwent the unjust sentence of the law, 
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CHAPTER XI 

BltlTISB CONQUEST OF BENGAL* 

Dlfienltles of the early SctUemanta-Rclgn of ABrerdl Ehan-^SucecMcd by SiiraJalj Poir* 
lah—Ills Jealousy of tlis Fjif^llsh—Captures Cosilmbaur'^Adraneci npon CsJcutto-- 
nau of I>ofenee^Froceomngs of the Enemy—Oanison deserted by the Ships and the 
GoTonor—Snrrooder—Confinctnent Id the Black Hole—Dreadful Suffcilnps^Conduct 
of Gitf Nabob—Armament from UoJras under CUveand Wntsoa—Thufr Landing nud Hist 
Encoonter wUh tlie Enemy—Calcutta snrrcndera—Surojah Dov laU attempts to retukr it 
—Treaty—Captors of Chandemagore—Ploo ofdetbronlngthe Nabob—lAtrli?ue^TrcRuli' 
ery of Moot Jufller—Advance of CJivi^Battlo of Plafsey—Elevation uf Meur Jadlcr— 
Captoro end Death of Sorajeh Dowloli—Invasion by the Sliahsadali-Defeat of the Mi>gul 
and the Nabob of Ood^—Bud Condnet uf the new Nabob—Soecoedod by Hhnir Cnssiui— 
Ills Disputes with the Cuopsoy—ltnpture—Patna taken and rotakon—Victory gained by 
Major Adams—Masaacro of English Pi lsnucr>^3fccr CoasiRi*s Flight Into Oudo—Repeated 
Defeats of Sujsh Dowlah—Tlio Ifogol Joins tlio Engllsli—Deolh ofMoer Jaflier—Cine 

4 

ictomsto India—Itoitorca SaJsb Dowioli—ObhUns for Uio Company the Devanncoof 
Bengal, Bohar, and Orts«k 

The DrittHh eAtablishincnts in Hoogal L'ld, during a long pcrioil, 
held only a secondary place to those formed on the const of 
Coromandel; but the time was now arrived when they were 1o 
become the theatre of the most interesting events, and finally tho 
centre and chief seat of our Indian dominion. I'iic manner in 
which the factory at Calcutta was first founded has been already 
mentioned,^ and it continued to extend its importance, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition it experienced during the viceroyalty of 
Jafiier Khan. Its situation became greatly improved when tho 
office of nabob was occupied by Snjah; but on the death of that 
prince, bis son Suflra^, a weak and imprudent niler, was de¬ 
throned, and bis place usurped by Alivcnii, a chief either of Pa tan 
or Afghan extraction, and possessed of great military talents. 
Notmtbstanding the irregular elevation of the latter, he adminis* 
tcred the government, not only in an able, but a mild and benefi¬ 
cent manner* This he did under difficult circumstuDCCs; for tho 
Mabrattaa, invited, it is said, either by tho Mogul court or the 
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aoubahdar, {ouni their way id vast bodies into Bengal; ^and, 
though often repulsed, repeatedly renewed their inroads. The 
prudence and valour of Aliverdi preserved his dozninions from 
conquest, but not from ruinous depredation. He secured Ibo 
attachment of his Hindoo subjects by protecting their property, 
as well as by employing them in all the civil departments ot 
government; and he was therefore not likely to oppress indus* 
trious strangers settled in his dominioDS. The Englisli had only 
to complain, that amid the various exigencies of bis situation, he 
made repeated demands upon their generosity in return for the 
countenance granted to their trade; yet his entire exactions, dur* 
ing an admlnislratjon of twelve years, did not exceed £100,000« 
lie felt no objection, when there was qd alarm of invasion, even 
to their enclosing Calcutta with a moat, meant to extend seven 
miles in circuit; though, as soon us the danger passed by, they 
discontinued the work, which was afterwards known by the name 
of the Mabratta Bitch. 

Considerable uneasiness, indeed, is supposed to have been felt 
by him with I'efercnce to the ascendency of the English and 
P'reDcb in the Carnatic, who were said to create. and depose 
governors at their pleasure. Finally, the donufal of Angida, of 
whose naval strength be had been led to fonn an exaggerated 
idea, made him begin to look on them as somewhat too formidable 
neighbours. 

When Aliverdi died, be was succeeded by his grandson Sura* 
jah Dowlah, a dissolute and tyrannical prince, who adopted tbe^ 
jealousies to a much greater extent* He was ali^o irrllated by the 
protection afforded by the English, seemingly without design, to 
a young man whom bo viewed as a pretender to the office of 
nabob. Lastly, his very exaggerated conceptions of the wealth 
to be found within their factory, made him seek with avidity any 
pretext on which he might be justified in plundering that esta¬ 
blishment. The osteDBible cause of complaint arose from a report 
that they were making certain additions to the works around Fort 
William. Mr. Drake, the governor, on being called upon to 
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aecoQnt for this proceedsg, defended it hj a reference to the 
hostile^lations of his country men with the French on the coast 
of Coromandel, and the danger lest the war shcruld spread thence 
into Bengal. This ill-judged ejcplanation inflamed at once the 
pride and the fear of the nabob; who considered it an insult to 
suppose that he, in liis own dominions, was unable to protect 
them, while he felt alarmed at the idea of the war being trans¬ 
ferred to his country, lie immediately began his march from 
Kajemhhl towards Calcutta, stopping at Cossimbazar, whore the 
Company bad a factory very slightly fortified, without ditch or 
palisade, and of which the curtains formed the outer wall of a 
range of apartments. Under these circumstances, he summoned 
first ]^fr. Watts, the governor, and then the two other members of 
council, to repair to bis camp, a stop which these gentlemen 
judged it vain to decline; and though Mr. Hoi well seems to 
blatno them for not baying attempted a few days’ defence, yet the 
danger of a genefal massacre was in that case so great, and the 
probable benefit so small, that we do not perceive any good ground 
for censure. They were then required to sign a paper, promising 
compliance with all the naboVs demands; when, instead of bdng 
allowed to return to the presidency, they were detained as pri¬ 
soners, while bis troops plundered their warehouses. 

The council at Calcutta, sensible of their weakness, had 
hitherto made every possible effort to conciliate the nabob; and 
as bis chief ground of complaint respected the new intrexicbments 
which they were adding to Fort William, they suspended these 
works, and thus lost twenty precious days, during which they 
might have placed themselvea in a good posture of defence. As 
soon, however, as they learned the capture of the factory at Cos- 
simfaazar, they gave up all hopes of accommodation, and thought 
only of increasing their means of resistance, which were very 
slender. The garrison did not muster above 814 men, of whom 
only 174 were Europeans, and of these not ten had ever seen 
iervioe beyond the parade; and even this duty had been enforced 
so negligent^ 4hat many, according to Mr. ITolwcIl, did not 
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know the right from the wrong end of their mashets* The fbrt, 
though of some extent, was defended by a wall only foar feet 
thick, which in many parts, aa at Cossimbaear, enoloaed cbamherA 
whence windows opened, and whose terraced roofs formed the top 
of the rampart All around were erected warehouses, clusters of 
buildings, and oven little streets; some commanding the castle, 
others affording cover for the operations of an assailant Under 
ihcso circumstances tho officers determined to draw their defen- 
sire line around the whole range of buildings, and endeavour to 
prevent the enemy from penetrating into them. This plan seems 
Justly censured by Orme, since they had no force to defend so 
extensive a circuit pervaded by so many avenues. They ought 
to have demolished tho houses close to the fbrt; or, if time did 
not allow this operation, have removed at least the roofs and 
upper floors, while a few buildings, that were defensible and over- 
looked tlic works, should have been occupied by strong bodies of 
troops, and a ditch and palisade then drawn round the whole. 
Ily such means they might, in the historian’s opinion, have kept 
their ground till the annual fleet arrived, which would at least 
ha VO secured their retreat. In tins extremity, they importuned 
tho French and Dutch to make common cause against the Indian 
tyrant; but they only received from the former the insulting 
offer of shelter in Cbandemagore. 

Meantime the nabob marched upon Calcutta with such furious 
haste, that a number of his men perished from strokes of tho sun, 
*or other accidents occasioned by excessive heat; and having left 
CosBimbaisar on the 9th June 1756, be arrived on the 16th in view 
of Fort William. He was arrested for some time by the Mahratta 
Ditch, not being aware that it extended round only part of the cir- 
enit; but having overcome this obstacle, he commenced, on the 
morning of the 18th, a general attack on the outposts, defended by 
three batteries, which were for some time vigorously served. Tho 
Indians, however, having kept up a brisk fire firom under the 
bushes, and alrfo penetrated through avenues which had not been 
secured, all the thtee batteries in the course of the day were abau- 
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donc^ a^d the whole garrison sought refuge within the fragile 
wails of the fort. From*^is time the most sanguine lost almost 
every hope of a successfol reaietance; and yet no measures were 
taken for withdrawing the troops. At night, indeed, the women 
land children w*ero convoyed on board a vessel, and two members 
of the council, who superintended the embarkation, thought it pru* 
dent not to return. At two in the following morning the leaders 
met, to deliberate whether they should immediately effect their 
escape, or delay it till next night. After much discussion, they 
broke up without any decision; which amounted practically to the 
adoption of the latter alternative. The attack being warmly rc- 
tiovcd at daybreak, the continually gained ground. While 
affairs were assuming every hour a more alarming aspect, the ship, 
on board of which were tho women and children, was seen to 
weigh anchor and stand down the river, while tho other vesicls 
most culpably followed the example. The situation of the gar¬ 
rison became then truly critical. Drake, the governor, who had 
all along been very ineflicicut as a commander, was seized with a 
panic, threw himself into tho last remaining boat, and left 
ti'oops to their fate. Struck with ostonishroent and indignation, 
they chose Mr. Ilolwell to fill his place; but all their concern now 
was in what roan nor to effect their deliverance. One vessel which 
%va3 ordered to approach, being still within reach, ran on a sand'- 
bank, and was deserted by the crew. * Tho most earnest and re¬ 
peated signals were then made to tho ships that liad gone down 
to Govindporc; but it is very mortifying to state, that not one of 
tlicm, to i^vc so many bravo men, cliose to encounter tho danger, 
which was by no means fomidable, of approaching the walls of ilia 
fort. Mr. Hal well then saw no alternative but to open a m^otia- 
lion for surrender, and in the morning a letter was thrown ot& tho 
ramparts, which was answered in the afternoon by a flag of truce. 
Meantime the troops, taking advantage of the confusion, had ob¬ 
tained access to the liquor, aud were so intoxicated as to be inca¬ 
pably of action. Tho enemy, discovering how matters stood, 
into the fort, and took possession of it without resistance. 
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Tho Indian armyi upon tbcir first cntraoco into Fort WilUan, 
did not commit any outrage; but when the nabob entered, accom¬ 
panied by his general, Meet Jaffier, he sent for Mr. Holwell, and 
burst into violent reproaches at his having attempted to defend 
the place against the ruler of Bengal. He expressed also the 
most extreme dissatisfaction at finding in the treasury only tho 
small 8um of 50,000 rupees; yet, after three interviews, he dis¬ 
missed him with assurances, ou the word of a soldier, that no harm 
should ho done to him. Tho Englishman then retut^ed to his 
people, and found tl^em surrounded by a strong guard, who led 
them into a verandah, or arched gallery, constructed to shelter tho 
garrison from the sun and rain, but which excluded the cham¬ 
bers behind it from light and air« Some quarters of the fort 
being on fire, they were injqlvcd in so thick a smoko as inspired 
them with the apprehension that a design was formed to sufibcate 
them; but their keepers were merely looking out for a proper 
place of confinement. • They pitched upon a chamber employed as 
the common dungeon of the fortress, called the black hole; it con^ 
BiHted of a space eighteen feet square, with only two small windows 
barred with iron, opcniilg into the close verandah, and scarcely 
admitting a breath of air. Into this narrow receptacle tho whole of 
the officers and troops, 14C in number, were compelled to enter; 
and on their venturing to remonstrate, the commander ordered 
every one who should hesitate to be instantly cut down. ^ Thus 
were they fordbly thrust into this fearful dungeon, into which the 
^whole number could with difficulty be squeezed; and tho door^as 
then fast barred from without. Their first impression, on finding 
thcmBclves thus immured, was the utter impossibility of surviving 
one night, %nd the necessity of extricating themselves at whatever 
cost. The jemautdars, or Indian guards, were walking before the 
window, and Mr. Holwell seeing ono who bore on his face a more 
than usual expression of humanity, adjmed him to procure for them 
a room in which they could breathe, assuring him next morning of 
a reward of 1000 rupees. The man went away-—but returned, 
saying it was impossible. Thinking the ofitcr had been too low, tlic 
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priBoners teadered 2000 rupees. The man again weai»—ud re« 
tarnady eaying that the nabob was asleep^ and no one durst awake 
him ;-r Ae liTes of 146 men being nothing in comparison to disturb¬ 
ing for a moment the slumbera of a tyrant. Mr. Holwell has dc- 
Bcribed in detail the horrors of that fatal night, which are scarcely 
pyalhilftd in the annals of human misery. Every moment added to 
their distress. All attempts to obtam relief by a change of posture, 
fn>m the painful pressure to which it gave rise, only aggravated their 
sufferings. The air soon became pestilential, producing at every 
moment a feeling of suffocation; and while the perspiration flowed in 
streams, they were tormented with the most burning thirst. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as the stations near the windows were decidedly tlio best, the 
most dreadful struggles were made to reach tIicim"Maoy of the pri¬ 
soners being foreign soldiers, and now released from all subordina¬ 
tion, made the most frightful efforts, and the sufferers, as they 
grew weakerj were in some instances squeezod or actually trampled 
to death. Loud cries being raised of water I the humane 
jemautdar pushed through the bars several skius fllled with that 
liquid; but this produced only an increase of calamity, owing to 
the very violent endeavours made to obtain it. The soldiers with¬ 
out found a savage sport in witnessing these contests, and even 
brought lights to the windows in order to view them to greater 
advantage. i About eleven, the prisoners began to die fast; six of 
Mr. Ilolwell's intimate friends sank at his feet, and were trodden 
upon by the survivors. Of those still alive, a great proportion 


were raving or delirious; some uttered incoherent prayers, others 
the most frightful blasphemies. They endeavoured by furious in¬ 
vectives to induce the guards to fire into the prison and end their 
miseries, but without effect. When day dawned, the few who had 
not expired were most of them cither raving or insensible. In 
this last state was the governor himself, when about six o’clock 
Snrajah awoke and inquired for him* On learning the events of 

s 

the night, he merely ewt to esoertiun if the English chief yet 
lived, »d being informed that there were appearances aa if be 
might ordara to open the fatal door. At that time, 
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of the 14C who had been enclosed, there breathed onl^ twentj-* 
^ree. . Mr, Holwell, being reviyed by the fresh air, was imme¬ 
diately supported into the presence of the nabob, who, on his be¬ 
ginning the dismal tale, ordered for him a seat and a draught of 
water, bat sbowScl no other mark of sympathy, lie forthwith com¬ 
menced a strict interrogatory abont the supposed treasure, discredit¬ 
ing extremely the assertion that there was none; bui not being aUe 
to learn anything on this subject, he sent that gentleman, with 
three others, prisonei^ to Muxadarad, In this voyage they sulfa red 
severely, their bodies being covered with boils, that had btt)kca out 
in consequence of their confinement; though these eruptions wore 
considered beneficial. The other survivors were liberated; while 
tho dead bodies were, without any ceremony, thrown into a ditch, 
Mr. Holwell seems to he of opinion that the nabob had no actual 
intenti(»n of causing the dreadful catastrophe, but that some infe¬ 
rior officers had seized this opportunity of gratifying their revenge. 
The utter inseneibiUty displayed by him, however, seems to fix 
thoroughly upon that prince the guilt of this frightful transaction. 
We cannot concur with Mr, Mill in throwing the blame upon the 
English themselves for having used this apartment as a prison. 
A room eighteen feet square might afford ample space for two or 
three soldiers, the greatest number probably they wore ever accus¬ 
tomed to confine in it. The fatal effects evidently arose from tho 
crowd thus thrust into an apartment wholly unfit them. 

All was Inst in Bengal before the presidency at Madras was 
. apprized that anything was in danger; and the melancholy tid¬ 
ings, too, arrived at a moment wbiHi the most brilliant prospects 
had just opened in the Deccan, Salabat Jung, oiler having long 
shown the most extreme impatience under the thraldom in which 
he was held by the French, resolved at length upon an effort to 
extricate himself, Bussy was ordered to depart; and the sou- 
bahdar, to secure bis person against the resentment of that people, 
as well as thB other evils from which their presence had protected 
him, requested from the Euglish a subsidiary force, by sending 
which they would have supplanted their rivals ns (he arbiters of 
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Souihem India. The opportonity n*as tempting; but tlie crisis 
in Bwgal was so urgent as made it indispensable to forego the 
advantsf;e, though by their refusal they should compel the sou- 
bafadar to solicit the .return of Bossy, and throw himself again 
into the arms of the French. 

All the force, naval and military, which could possibly bo 
spared, was now despatched to Calcutta, under the command, 
\he former of Admiral Watson, and the latter of Colonel Clivo. 
This armament, destined to establish the British empire in India, 
sonsist^ only of 900 Europeans and 1500 sepoys; and two of 
the ships, having on board ^00 troops and many stores, were 
separated in a storm. The remainder arrived in the middle of 
December at Fultab, a town at some distance below Calcutta, 
wliore the remnant of the English had taken refuge. Letters for 
tlio nabob were then transmitted to Monickchund, governor of 
that city; conceived, however, in so fierce and threatening a 
tone, that he declared ho could not venture to transmit them. The 
British commanders then resolved to commence hostilities wit)tout 
delay. Admiral Watson moved up the vessels to* the vicinity of 
Moidapore, purposing on the following day to attack the fort of 
Budge-Budge, about ten miles below the town. Clive, howover, 
determined to advance direct upon the capital itself; and being 
unable to procure boats, he disembarked and proceeded by land. 
As evening approached, the troops, being extremely fatigued, 
were allowed to ground their arms and consign tbem selves to 
slumber. They were not aware that a large force of the enemy 
was encamped within two miles, who, having much better means 
of information, advanced during the night, and commenced a very 
unexpected attack. They gained at first a considerable advan¬ 
tage, and even captured tivo field-pieces. The English com* 
munder, however, on being roused from sleep, refused to retreat, 
and soon with characteristic energy rallied his men. The enemy, 
notwithstanding their superior numbers and partial success, proved 
altogether unable to cope with disciplined troops, and wero in the 
.gud entirely defeated and disperacd. 
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This issue, displaying so completely the superiority of & £un>- 
pean military force, struck Monickcbund with soch a panic that 
be precipitately quitted Calcutta, leaving only a garrison of 600 
to make a show of resistance; and almost as soon as Admiral 
Watson opened bis batteries, the surrender took place* The 
merchandise belonging to the factoty was found entire* Some 
jealousy arose between the colonel and admiral, the latter wishing 
to appoint another governor of the city, and even to exclude the 
Company's troops; while the former strenuously and successfully 
vindicated bis claim to that office* Collisions continued between 
these two commanders, though, as both were zealous for the pub¬ 
lic service, and at bottom esteemed each other, the Company's 
interests were not materially impeded* Captain Coote was sent 
up agmnat Hoogley, which after a slight resistance was taken, 
and plunder obtained to the extent of £16,000* 

The nabob, ou receiving intelligence of the arrival and success 
of the English, immediately assembled bis army, aud began to 
march upon Calcutta* Clive, not yet fully aware of the weakness 
of Indian potentates, was by no means forward to rush into a 
contest with the ruler of twenty millions of people* He considered 
it also of gresit importance to return as soon as possible to Madras, 
where the affairs of the Company were in so critical a state as to 
require his presence, and be hoped that Surajak might be induced 
to accede to moderate proposals* Watson, on the contrary, in¬ 
sisted that be would never become inclined to peace till be bod 
% 

been well thrashed." But the other so &r prevailed, that a mis¬ 
sion w^as sent to him, who were honourably received, and had 
terms proposed that y*ere considered admissible. He did not, 
however, discontinue his mardi, and by various evasions avoided 
bringing the treaty to a conclusion* In the end of January 1757, 
having arrived' with bis whole force, he commenced intrenching 
himself in the neighbourhood of Calcutta; and then all parties 
began to be persuaded that his only object in negotiating had 
been to gain time. Two gentlemen, meanwhile, were sent to 
request that be would withdraw; but he received them with 
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haugbtmess, and refused compliance. Being warned by a friendly 
native to be on their guard against treachery*, they departed 
abn^tly, and reached headquarters in safety. 

Clive now determined to attack the Indian army. With the 
addition of 600 seamen be possessed a force of 2150, with which, 
on the morning of the 5th of February, he advanced against the 
nabob* The action w'as fought on both sides with obstinacy and 
determinationj but in a confused and straggling manner; for so 
thick a mist enveloped the two armies that they could scarcely 
descry each other. The English, exposed to repeated and furious 
charges from the enemy’s cavalry, as w'cU as from a strong bat¬ 
tery of artillery, suffered a severe loss, amounting to 220 men. 
They finally repulsed, however, every attack; and Surajah, mor¬ 
tified that bis powerful host could make no impression on this 
small band, became not indisposed to terms of accommodation. 
As the inclination was mutual, the articles were adjusted by re¬ 
ciprocal concession. The prince permitted the English to fortify 
Calcutta, to carry on trade, and enjoy the same privileges as 
before the war; while they dropped their high, though most just 
claims for redress and vengeance. Even an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was concluded, and the ambitious potentate then 
led his troops into the interior. 

A delicate and important question now arose. Intelligence 
had arrived of war being declared between France and England. 
The subjects of the former, w'ho had a strongly fortified position 
at Chandernagore, agn^d that neutrality should he observed 
within the province,—admitting, at the same time, that they 
could not pledge themselves for its permanence without the sanc¬ 
tion of the government at Pondicherry. Clivo felt inclined to 
accept the offer, foreseeing that an attack on this post would offend 
the nabob, and involve the British too deeply in the affairs of 
Bengal. On the other hand, it was considered that the security 
offered by the French w^as very precarious; and that, when united 
with the native ruler, whose goodWill was exceedingly doub^I, 
and reinforced, as they m>gbt easily be, from their presidcmcji 
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tlicy could soon asaemble a force which the English would he 
unable to resist. It was urged^ therefore, that our countrymen 
ought to avail themselves of their present superiority to crush 
them,—an opinion which, supported by Watson as well as by 
urgent representations from Madras, finally prevailed. An 
attempt was made to gain the prince's consent; but he at once 
imposed a strict prohibition. Admiral Watson, however, wrote a 
letter earnestly demanding this sanction, with somewhat formid* 
able threats in case of refusal. This drew forth a reply of vaguo 
consent, saying, “ Whatever you think right, that doand to 
Mr. Watts, the English resident at his court, ho intimated that 
ho would not intermeddle. As soon, however, as he learned that 
the expedition was in motion, he retracted, and wrote in the most 
perempTory style commanding them to stop. This was treated as 
an indignity, and totally disregarded. Clive pushed on, com* 
nienced the siege on the 14th May 1757, and immediately drove 
in the outposts. A brave resistance was made; hut the admiral 
soon came up with the fleet, opened a heavy cannonade, and car* 
ried on operations with such skill and vigour as to compel in a 
short time uncouditional surrender. Tho garrison, consisting of 
500 European and 700 native troops, became prisoners of war, 
and a vast quantity of stores was captured. 

Complete success bad crowned this undertsking; yet Clive soon 
felt the critical situation in which his very triumph had placed 
hin>. The nabob was raving in a furious, though childish manner, 
menacing destruction to Mr. Watts; and he was emboldened by 
the retreat of Ahmed Abdallah, the Patan chief, who had threat¬ 
ened an invasion of Bengal. ITe was now sure of support from 
the French, of whom a small body was still left, while reinforce¬ 
ments were expected, and said even to he on the march by way of 
Cuttack. As the English insisted that the wholo of that nation 
should be banished from his domimons, he professed to have 
already done so, hut complained that their demands were endless. 
Continuing in the same state of puerile irritation, he one day 
offered to Mcer Jaffier, bis prime minister, ten lacks of rupees if 
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he would march and destroy the BritiKli, hut next morning 
repented* This lamentable exhibition of weakness^ with tlio 
vicinity of the Company^B establishment, led to events which gavo 
an entirely new turn to Indian affairs. 

An oriental court, especially in so disorganized a state as those 
of India then were} in which no regular law of succession was 
recognised, usually presents numerous elements of treason. Among 
the nabob’s principal chiefs, several who were disgusted with his 
violent and capricious behaviour were at the same time ambitious 
of filling his place, and Mr. Watts, who still continued resident, 
afforded a channel through whom applications could he made. 
The first overture cause from one named Khuda Yar Khan Lattco, 
who proposed with the aid of the British to dethrone hia master, 
assuriog them that they would he aided by the Seits, a family of 
native merchants and bankers possessed of immense wealth. This 
transaction acquired a greatly augmented importanco when it was 
announced that Meer Jafficr, the premier, was ready to engage In 
it on condition of being raised to supreme power in the room of 
the other. Clive, on receiving this intimation, considered the 
revolution as already effected. Ills eyes seem to have been at 
once opened to the demerits of Sumjah, whom he describes as a 
villain who could not be trusted, but must be ovcract,*^^^ ho or 
we must fall/’—at the same time, to prevent any suspicion, ho 
wrote him a soothing letter. Nothing remained but to arrange 
the terms, with which view the colonel hastened to the piesidcncy, 
and laid the project before tlie Select Committee. They gave 
their cordial eoncqrrcnce, and Admiral *\Vatson agreed to afford 
his co-operation. 

It was determined to demand the cession of all the French 
factories and effects, and the entire exclusion of that nation from 
Beqgal; the grant of a considerable territory around Calcutta, 
with a pecuiuary compensation for losses sustained, amounting to 
10,000,000 of rupees for the Company, 6,000,000 to the British 
inhabitants, and 2,700,000 to the natives and Armenians. For 
the anny 2,600,000 were demanded, and a like sum for the navy. 
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Ouo of the members of the committee chancing to ask ^h^ they 
should not claim something for themselyea, hU proposal obtained 
a unanimous concurrence, and 1,200,000 rupees were fixed, to be 
distributed among each, corresponding to their respectiye ranks. 
^J'he most boundless and extrayagant ideas prerailed in general 
respecting tbo wealth of Indian princes; wild reports had repre^ 
sented that of the nabob os amounting to forty •five millions ster* 
ling; and it was supposed certiUDly not to fall short of four millions 
and a half; though, as Mr. Onno obserren, the consideration that 
AUverdt Khan bad been employed during his whole reign in 
repelling a series of formidable invasions, might have proved even 
this InA estimate to be very unreasonable. When these demands, 
amounting to nearly three millions sterling, were laid before Meet 
Jafiicr^ his iiiiiustcr Ivoydoolub declared it utterly impossible for 
the HcTigal treasury to defray them; but as the English refused to 
inukc any abatement, and conciliated the official by high exjpecta- 
fions, he nt hist adopted the Indian plan of promisiug everything, 
leaving the pcrformmicc to be regulated by circumstances. It may 
be mentioned ns a characteristic feature in this negotiation, that 
Oinlehuiid, a na'Ivc wbo had been let into the secret, threatened to 
make a disclosure unless his silence were purchased at an immense 
price. To defeat this manmuvre, Clive caused two treaties to bo 
drawn up, one real, which eonbuned no stipulation whatever in 
favour of that person, the other prepared solely for the purpose of 
being shown to hiTu, and comprising an agreement to pay him 
rot less tlian two millions of inpees. The colonel having signed 
the latter, presented it to Admiral Watson, wbo honourably 
refufiod his siguaturc. On being asked, however, whether ho 
would allow another to write it for him, lie gavo a sort of half 
consent, saying, “ he left them to do as they pleased.'* Ills 
handwriting was then counterfeited, and, by showing this treaty 
to Omichund, his silence was secured; hut the discovery of the 
deceit afterwards drove him into a state of derangement, terminate 
ing in confimicd Sdiotism. Mr. Mill brands this as an act of the 
most consummate baseness; while Sir John Malcolm contends, 
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that ia a case of glaring and avowed treachery, like that of this 
Eindoo, a similar act, employed solely to counterwork the other, 
became justifiable* His arguments ccrtmnly have conaiderabic 
force; yet we cannot, on the whole, reconcile the transaction to 
our ideas of English honour* 

Clive having mustered Lis troops at Chandemagore, began his 
inarch on the 13th June 1757, with 3100 men, of whom only 
750 were British; and wit]) this force undertook to cilbettho sub¬ 
version of a mighty kingdom. As he approached the encamp¬ 
ment of the nabob at Plaesey, near Cos s ini bazar, unpleasant 
notices were received as to the conduct of Meor JafBcr, who 
having held frequent conferences with his master, had apparently 
accommodated all differences, and bound himself by tbo most 
solemn oaths to make common causo w ith him. He privately, 
indeed, transmitted assurances that these were only feints to lull 
the prince’s suspicions; hut, from his evidently keeping up the 
same appearances to both parties, there remained doubts as to 
which he really intended to betray. For this reason, when the 
British commander arrived opposite the island of Cossiinbazar, at 
some distance above which lay encamped the native nnny of 
85,000 foot, 15,000 horse, and a strong train of artillery, he 
paused. On the 2l8t, he called a council of war ,—a measure which, 
it has been observed, almost invariably issues in a determination not 
to give battle. He opened the debate by expressing his o\Yn con¬ 
viction against attacking the enemy under present circumstances. 
The other speakers concurred, with the exception of Major Cootc, 
who argued that the troops, now full of courage and confidence, 
would feel their spirits entirely damped by the proposed delay; 
that the enemy would soon obtain fresh reinforcements, more par¬ 
ticularly a largo detachment of French now in the interior; in 
short, that there was no alternative, but either to attack now, or, 
renouncing all their ambitious projects, march back and shut 
tbemadvea up within tbo walla of Calcutta. The opposite opinion 
was avsTied by a majority, with whom Clive himself voted; but 
on dtnissing the council, he took a solitary walk in an adjoining 
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grove, and after an hour's meditation became convinced that 
Coote's advice was the soundest, and determined to follow it. 
Accordingly^ next day he crossed the river, and marched fifteen 
miles towards the enemy, who at dawn on the following morning 
were seen encamped at the distance of a mile, v 

The battle of Plassey, which virtually transferred to Britain 
the sceptre of India, was by no means fought with a vigour cor¬ 
responding to the great interests at stake. The enemy commenced 
the attack on the 23d of Juno at six in the morning, while the 
Knglirth, covered by a grove and a high bank, remained almost 
tho whole day on the defensive, keeping up a straggling cannon¬ 
ade. At one time, indeed, several brisk movements were made 
by the adverse cavalry, which were repulsed by the steady fire of 
the field-pieces; but so languidly did the contest proceed, that 
Colonel Clive is reported to have fallen asleep in the midst of 
it, wliieh Mr. Orme accounts for by the great fatigue he had 
undergone. The nabob, however, as cowardly as cruel, re- 
inaiucd in his tent, and was much discouraged to leam that las 
antagonists had not fled, and stiU more that Meet Murdeen, the 
best and uiost faithful of his generals, had fallen. The chief inter¬ 
est was felt respecting the course to bo followed by Mcer Jaffior, 
which remained for a long time mysterious; and his corps, even 
when it began to make a movement towards the left, not being 
recognised by our countrymen, was treated as hostile. Soon, 
however, it was seen decidedly to separate from the rest of tho 
army, and Clive then determined to make an immediate and brisk 
Assault upon their camp. It was attended with complete and 
instant success; for scarcely had the onset begun, when the enemy 
fled, abandoning their tents, baggage, and artillery. The pursuit 
was continued six miles; several officers of distinction were shun, 
and forty pieces of cannon taken. The loss on the British side 
was only twenty* two killed and fifty wounded. The nabob, seised 
with panic, gave up all for lost, mounted a camel and fled, escorted 
by 2000 of hU chosen cavalry. 

Next day an interview was appointed at Daudpore between the 
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English commander and Mecr Jaffier. The Utter approached 
with evident symptoms of fear, dreading resentment on acconnt of 
his cold and doubtful go- operation. On bis entrance, the guard 
in sign of respect presented arms, when, interpreting this as a 
menacing attitude, ho started back in alarm. Clive however 
advanced, and saluted him Nabob of Bengal, Babar, and Orissa; 
after which entire cordiality prevailed during the conference, and 
measures were concerted for the porsuitof Surajah Dowlah. That 
prince had arrived at Daudpore about midnight after the battle; 
and several of bis principal officers being already there, he assem¬ 
bled them in council. Rejecting the advice urged by some of 
them, tliat ho should surrender to the English, ho concurred with 
those who recommended that he should give donations to the 
troops, nod place himself next day at their head. .But when ho 
returned to the seraglio, and learned tho near approach of Mecr 
JaiGcr, his timid disposition gained the ascendency. lie disguised 
himself in an humblo and, with his favourite eunuch and 
concubine, carrying a casket of his most precious jowels, placed 
himself in a barge and cndeav'ourcd to push up tho river to Patna, 
whore, relying on the fidelity of the governor, ho expected to bo 
in safety. lie arrived at Rajemabi, where the boatmen, overcome 
by fatigue, insisted on resting for the night, and the ex-nabob 
sought concealment in a deserted garden. In the mornings how¬ 
ever, a man of low rank, whose cars in a fit of rage be bad formerly 
caused to be cut off, discovered him, and made the report to a 
brother of Jaffier, who gave notice to the soldiers engaged in the 
pursuit. They hastened to seize their prey, and convoyed hiiu 
down the river to Muxadavad, treating him on the passage with 
every species of indignity. The unhappy prince was dragged 
like a felon into the palace which he had so lately occupied in all 
the pomp of eastern royalty. Jaffier showed himself somewhat 
affected at this spectacle, not indeed without reason, having owed 
every tiling to Alivcrdi Khan, grandfather to Snrajah, of whom 
also he had no serious ground of complaint. He desired tho cap¬ 
tive prince to retire, and assembled bis counsellors to deliberate 
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6n his fafo. Some recommeoded clemency; others, among Tvhom 
was his son Meeran, aged about seventeen, urged the cruel but 
safe expedient of putting him to instant death. The new nabob 
still hesitated, when the youth entreated him to go to bed and 
leave to him the care of the royal captive. He consented, not 
without nn obvious presentiment of what would follow. Meeran 
lost no time in sending a band of a^gassins to the apartment of 
the prisoner, who met bis end with weak and pusillanimous 
lamentations; and the view of bis remains, placed on an elephant 
and carried through the streets, induced the servile crowd to yield 
implicit submission to his successor. Surajah Dowlah perhaps 
desen’cd his fate; yet the circumstances attending it, and the 
persons by whom it was inflicted, rendered it an act of the basest 
treachery. 

lifcanwhilc the IvnglUh made all duo haste to commence the 
imporfant investigation into the contents of the Bengal treasury; 
and the result, as Mccr Jofficr^s minister had intimated, created 
tlio moat hitter disappointment. I'o pay the stipulated amount 
of 22,000,000 rupees, there was found in the exchequer only 
35,000,000, and It could not he entirely emptied. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to he content with the immediate receipt of one- 
)mlf, and to acccjit tlic promise of paying the rest in three annual 
instalments. Keen of this half, our countrymen were obliged to 
take a third in jewels and other precious effects; yet there was 
paid down in cash £800,000. The chiefs also were graciously 
pleased to accept in return for their scrvicea presents of very 
large amount^—a mode of remuneration accordant, it is said, with 
Indian ideas, though one cannot view it as particularly honourable. 
Clive acknowledged to have received £160,000, while to each 
member of council there foil £24,000. As Watson did not come 
in regularly for a share, one was made for him by deducting a 
tenth from that of the others,—an arrangement with which several 
of the ofiicers were exlrcmely dissatisfled. ' 

Soon after, the government of Bengal was involved in peculiar 
difficulties. The distracted state of the province excited the hopot 
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of the native princes, who expected that it would fall an easy 
prej; and the eldest son of the Mogul, called the Bhahzadah, 
baving obtained from his father the in vest! tore as Soubahdar of 
Bengal, Babar, and Orissa, proceeded to establish his claim by 
arms. The force which he could command was exceedingly email; 
but be was supported by two distinguished officers, now established 
nearly as independent rulers. One was tho Nabob of Oude, a fine 
province north of the Ganges, once the seat of a powerful empire. 
The other was the Soubahdar of Allahabad, a fertile region along 
the same river, the capital of which, situated at tho junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, is one of the largest and most venerated 
cities of the empire. Akbar made it a favourite residence, and 
erected at the angle of the currents the ChaUu Satoon^ a spacious 
fortress, which, having its gateways ornamented with domes and 
cupolas, exhibits one of the most striking specimens of Indian 
architecture. The interests of his country, and the treaty with 
Meer Jaffier, alike impelled Clive to aid that ruler in repelling 
the invasion. This conduct is branded by Mr. Mill as undin* 
guised rebellionbut when wc consider that tbo power of the 
Mogul over all distant provinces had for a long time been quite 
nominal, and that prince merely a tool in the hands of others, wlio 
regarded his authority almost as little os .Taffier did, wc arc brought 
to view the subject somewhat differently. The English, having 
united their forces at Moorshedahad to those of the nabob, marched 
upon Patna, which was with difficulty defended by Hamnnrain, 
one of his adherents. A very serious contest would now have 
ensued, had not the native chiefs, instead of forwarding the views 
of their master, begun to quarrel among themselves. Tho Nabob 
of Oude seized Allahabad, and the soubahdar, having proceeded to 
its defence, was inveigled into the power of his enemy. The 
shabzadah was let^ without support in any quarter, and, as Mr. 
Mill observes, the descendant of so many illustrious sovereigns, 
and the undoubted heir of a throne once among the loftiest on the 
globe, was so bereft of friends and resources, that he was induced 
to write a letter to Clive, requesting a sum of money for his suIh 
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and offeriDg; in r equi tal to withdraw from the province*’* 
It was granted} on the condition of his presently eyacuaUng the 
district; and the British commander was thus enabled, with re- 
markable ease, to bring this important a&ir to a happy termination* 
Jaffier was so eager to testify his gratitude, that, notwithstanding 
bis necessities, he bestowed upon Clive, in name of jaghire, tho 
rent due by the Company for the territory round Calcutta. About 
this time the colonel sent a force against the Circars, which ob^ 
tained at least their nominal submission; and having repulsed an 
attack made by the Dutch, he resigned tho government in Febru- 
ary 1760, and sailed for Europe,^ 

Meantime the interior was by no means tranquil* Tho young 
prince, who, on his fatiicr being put to death by the Mahrattas, 
succeeded to the almost empty title of Great Mogul, renewed his 
pretensions U 2 >on Bengal, and wns again seconded by the Nabob of 
Oude, on w hom he had conferred the still imposing rank of vizier* 
Their combined forces had advanced upon Patna, and gained a 
considerable advantage over the garrison before Colonel Caillaud, 
now commanding tho Englinh army, as well as the native troops 
under Mccran, Jaffier’s son, could arrive to their aid. He made 
the attack on the 22d February 17G0; and though the Indian 
auxiliaries were rendered nearly useless by a very injudicious 
position, tho British and sepoys alone poured in so cifective a fire 
as drove the enemy off the field, and obliged them to retire to 
Bnhar. Meeran, however, who had received a slight wound, re¬ 
entered Patna, and resigned himself to ease and pleasure. Tho 
defeated army then conceived the bold design of marching across 
the country by the shortest route to Moorsbedabad, and surprising 
the nabob in bis capital* It is believed, had this enterprise been 
as promptly executed as it was ably planned, that the object 
might have been accomplished; but the chiefs indulged in the 
usual dilatory habits of an oriental army, and Caillaud had time, 
by rapidly conveying troops down the river, to reinforce faU ally, 
nod deter the enemy from the meditated attack* lletuming hastily 
by thejjame Toutc^ they reached Patna before the English, and, 
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aided by M. Law ^ith a French force, reduced that city to great 
extremity* Captain Knox, however, marching above two hundred 
mUes under a burning sun in thirteen days, relieved it, and obliged 
the enemy to fall back. 

Affairs in Bengal meantime were by no means in a satisfactory 
state* Jafficr proved an indolent, voluptuous, and tyrannical 
ruler* Instead of being able to pay up the instalments due to his 
allies, he could not find funds for Ins own extravagant expenses; 
and he endeavoured to fill his coffers by plundering the native 
chiefs, three of whom at one time rose in rebellion. Tim revenues 
of three districts indeed were assigned for the liquidation of tiio 
Britisii debt, while the monopoly of saltpetre and other exor¬ 
bitant commercial privileges were granted; but it soon became 
sufficiently evident that he had forgotten all his obligations to the 
KngUfih, and yielded only from fear, or the impossibility of other¬ 
wise maintaining his power. On n full Hurvey of these circum¬ 
stances, the heads of the council formed the determination of 
supplanUng Meer Jafficr, or at Icaat of placing the real power in 
the hands of another. After much deliberation, it was rcsolvod 
that his successor shonld he his own son-in-law, Meer Coasim, 
wlio alone appeared to possess the energy necessary to retrieve 
the sinking affairs of the country. Wr. Vansittart repaired to 
Moorshedabad, and endeavoured to prevail upon the nabob to con¬ 
sent to an arrangement, by which ho should retain the pomp and 
state of royalty, while the government would be administered by 
Cossim; but Jaffier, thrmgh he felt it impossible to resist, proudly 
refused the mere shadow of authority, and preferred to pass the 
remaiodor of his days in Calcutta os a private individual. 

Meer Cossim applied himself with talent and vigour to the 
duties of administration. By judicious arrangements, and by 
extracting money from the native chiefs, he succeeded in paying 
up the arrears due to our countrymen. But urgent circumstances 
soon called the allied powers to the frontier; for the emperor, 
eiill aided in some degree by the sovereign of Oude, contrived to 
make several harassing incurGions into the nabob's territory. 
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Major Carnac marched to its defence, and having soon brought 
the Mogul arnjy to action, completely deieated it. The most 
rciuarkablo eyent was tbc capture of M. Law, who, with a handful 
of French troops, had hitbevto been the chief support of the native 
armies agmnst the English. Deserted by his men, he bestrode 
one of the guns, and in Ujat attitude awaited the approadi of 
deatli. The Hindoos, strangers to any refined laws of war, were 
much surprised to see the Dritish officers approach, courteously 
invite liini to their camp, and treat him as an honoured and 
respected guest The major, after the buLtle, sent overtures of 
accoxnmodatioD, accompanied even with ait offer to wait upon the 
emperor in his camp; and though these proposals were at first 
rejeefed, the prince, on mature reflection, not only received tlie 
victorious commander, but pi%)CCcdod with him to Potna. He 
was there mot by Mecr Cossim, and a treaty was concluded, by 
which the latter was invested Soubabdar of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa; and in return for this he stipulated to pay tue annual sain 
of twenty-four lacks of rupees, or three millions sterling. Some 
reason was even given to expect that our countrymen might aid 
in restoring the prince to the imt)erial power; but the embarrassed 
stale of the finances, and other circumstances now to be related, 
prevented any steps from being taken in fulfilment of that object. 

The first measures of Mccr Cossim’s government were prudent 
and vigorous; and, had he been left to the exercise of independ^ 
ent power, he might havo become a very good ruler. But he 
stood in a relation to his patrons which a high-spirited prince 
could scarcely continue to brook. After having twice deposed 
and sot up a nabob, they not only felt themselves, but were viewed 
by others, as the real masters of Bengal; and tlicir most subor¬ 
dinate officers conceived that they were entitled to the obedience 
of the highest native antbointies. This bad feeling was fomented 
by a party in the council hostile lo the govenior, who not only 
soon became the majority, but, having bean originally adverse to 
the elevation of Mccr Cossim, delighted to thwart him in every 
possible manner. This body, mindful of the circumstances which 
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attended Jaffier^s elevation, made tbe modest demand of twenty 
laeka of rupees as personal presents. Cossim positively denied 
the promise, and refused payment His conduct was highly 
approved by the Company, while that of the council was strongly 
condemned,—a circumstance, it may be feared, which sdU farther 
imbittcred their feelings against the nabob. Ellis was at tho 
head of the ruling party; and being stationed with a detachment 
at Patna, obtained permission to act there as he pleased, and ho 
behaved in the most domineering manner towards the prince. 
Tbe complaints of this ruler assumed a serious shape, in conse* 
quence of the privileges with regard to trndo which the English 
claimed, in virtue of a former grant from the Mogul. They y^vro 
thereby exempted from those heavy tronsit duties which, accord• 
ing to the impolitic system prevalent in India, wore imposed on 
all goods passing up and down the river, and from city to city. 
This immunity, which gave to them an immense advantage over 
the natives, was farther abused by affording the sanction of their 
name to i^ents, by whom tbe regular merchants were entirely 
driven off tbe field. In consequence of the heavy complaints 
lodged by the nabob upon this subject, Mr. Yansittart, at Monghir, 
concluded an agreement, according to which tbe same duties were 
to be paid by the Company’s servants and by the country traders. 
This judicious arrangement, after the Indian prince had somewhat 
hastily begun to act upon it, was annulled by the majority of the 
council, and affiiirs were again thrown into their former confusion. 
The nabob then determined to end the controrersy by abolishing 
at once all those inland duties,—a measure salutary in itself, but 
of which the English unreasonably and loudly complained, because 
it left no distinction between them and his own subjects. As the 
tide of discoutent swelled, both pardes began to assume a warlike 
attitude. His highness busied himself in raising money, levying 
troops, and disciplming them in the European manner. Learning 
that some boats with military stores were proceeding up the 
Ganges to Patna, he ordered them to he detained; but soon after, 
iteliog this to be a questionable step, he allowed them to proceeds 
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No sooner, Iioweyer, had Mr Ellis recetred news of tho first 
detention, than he resolved, agreeably to conditional instructions 
from the council, to attack that city, which, being ill provided for 
defence, was quickly carried. Cossitn, on receiving intelligence 
of this violent measure, became exceedingly furious, and thence* 
forth breathed nothing bat war. He was, however, soon gratified, 
by learning that the victors, having resigned themselves to secu* 
rity and plunder, liad been surprised by the late governor, driven 
from their conquest, and, in attempting to escape up the river, 
hod been all taken prisoners. The factory at Cossimbazar, with 
its garrison, was also captured. 

The English now again raised to power Meer Jaffier, whom the 
blind desire of governing induced to forget all his wrongs. At 
the same time Major Adams, who commanded the troops, was 
ordered to open the campaign with tho utmost possible vigour; 
and he found Meer Cossim bettor prepared for reBistanco than any 
Indian sovereign who had yet been encountered. The British 
had first to defeat a strong advanced guard in front of Moor shed* 
abad, and afterwards to storm the lines constructed for the defence 
of the city; when, continuing to press forward, they discovered the 
soubabdar with his w hole force drawn up on the plain of Geriah. 
l^he troops presented the aspect of a European army; being 
brigaded, clothed, and accoutred in the English style, and sup¬ 
ported by a fine train of artillery. Their number did not exceed 
20,000 horse and 8000 foot; but to oppose this force Major Adams 
had only 3000 men. Ue led them on, however, to the attack, 
which the enemy withstood during four hours with great intre¬ 
pidity; at one period they had even surrounded and broken a part 
of his line, and captured two pieces of cannon. But at length the 
steady and disciplined valour of the assailants carried everything 
before it; and the native warriors fled, abandoning all their artil¬ 
lery and provisions. Their prince, notwithstanding, retired to 
an intrenched camp on the Oodwa, so strongly enclosed between 
the river, the mountains, and a swamp, that its reduction detained 
the army nearly a whole month* In the end it was surprised and 
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carried; after wlilch be never a^in attempted to face bis adver- 
aaries in the open Ccld. Adams immediately marcLed and laid 
siege to MoegLir^ which the soububdar Lad made bis capital, and 
carefully fonified. After nine days of regular operations the 
place capitulated, wbicb tbrew the Indian chief into a dreadful 
paroxysm of rage. He sent notice, that the niomout the Euglish 
force should advance upon Fatna, he would avenge himself by 
putting to death the whole garrison who bad been taken in that 
city* The commanding officer, much diaircssed by ibis menace, 
addressod a letter to the prisoners, entreating thorn to suggest 
some expedient by wbicb their release might be effected. Ellis 
and Hay, however, with a truly Koman spirit, answered, that 
there was no hope of escape,—that they were resigned to tbeir 
fate,—and entreated that the march of the army should not be 
suspended on their account for a single moment. Vansittart 
wrote to Meer Cossiin, at once deprecating bis intended cruelty 
and threatening the most signal vengeance; but as soon as tbe 
troops began to move, the tyrant fulfilled to the utmost his bloody 
purpose. The whole garrison of Patna, consisting of fifty gentle* 
men and a hundred soldiers, were put to death, with the single ex¬ 
ception of Mr. Fullerton, who was spared on account of his medical 
skill. The nabob killed also the two Seits, the most opulent and 
distinguished native inhabitants of Bengal, solely for their known 
attachment to the English. By these barbarities he forfeited the 
interest which his spirited conduct and hard treatment would 
otherwise have excited^ 

The nabob’s only hope henceforth rested on Patna, which was 
soon afterwards in^'ested. He reinforced the garrison with 10,000 
men, and supported the defence by strong bodies of irregular 
cavalry. The resistance was vigorous; tbe garrison took one of 
tbe English batteries, and blew up their magazine; yet in eight 
days a breach was effected, and the place was taken hy storm. 
Cossim then gave np all for lost, and fled into tlic country of 
Oudo to implore the aid and protection of the soubahdar, Sujah 
Powlah* That prlooe bad then a still more illustrious refugee. 
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ill the iiidividual who by legitimate descent bore the mighty name 
of the Great Mogul. At this court tlie fugitive viceroy was w'ell 
received, and Sujah, probably with a view* to bis own uggrandize- 
ment, uudertook to support his cause; after which these three 
distinguished personages marched with their united force to attack 
the IJritisli army, which happened then to be very ill prepared to 
sustain so formidable an encounter. Tlio troops, composed in a 
great measure of foreigners and sepoys, complained that, after 
such a scries of brilliant victories, (hey were left not only without 
reward, but siiiTeriiig severely from the climate and scarcity of 
provisions. Their discontents Lroko forth into open mutiny, and 
numbers even separated from the main body. Major Carnoc, who 
in theao circumstances assumed the command, did not feel himself 
in a condition to undertake oDcnsive operations, but waited the 
attack in his camp near Patna. The soldiers, when engaged in 
battle, forgot their mutinous propensities, and behaved with the 
utmost steadiness. After a protracted conflict, they completely 
repulsed the enemy, though from extreme fatigue they were unfit 
for any lengthened pursuit. Sujah Dowlah was obliged to retreat 
into Oude, whither the TltigUsh commander did not attempt to 
follow him. 

In May 17ti4 the C4mioiaud devolved u[>on Major Hector Monro, 
an enterprising officer, who determined to follow up the advantages 
gained by his predecessors. It appeared indispensable, however, 
to begin by completely checking the spirit of insubordination, and 
to employ for this purpose measures of iujposiug i-igour. A 
battalion of sepoys having left the camp soon after he had joined, 
was pursued and brought back; w’hen, selecting twenty-four of 
the ringleaders, lie ordered them to be blown from the mouth of a 
cannon,—a fate which they met with much intrepidity. No dis¬ 
position to mutiny being tbencefoi^th manifested, Monro marched 
against Sujah, whom he found strongly intrenched at Buxar on 
the river Soane. The difEculty of attacking the enemy in this 
position was obviated by their advancing against the British at 
eight in the morning of the 23d October; when, after a coTuhnr 
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of tii'ee hom% tljuy Ui^vQ defeated. 1’bey jiiado tlieir retreat, 
liowevor, without bciu;< pursued to auy great tlintanco, hut losing 
an immense quantity of storc^i, and 130 [lieccH of nrtillery. The 
emperor had ali^catly made (>veriun'.s to ISIajur CarnaCy which that 
officer did not think himself uutiiorizcd to accept; theae he now 
renewed, complaining tliat Dowlah trwitcd liim with indignity, 
and detained him an a mere sUitC'jirisoncr. Major Monro gave a 
favourable answer, :i;)d only delayed the ilnnl uccc'plance of his 
profKJSal^ till they should receive the <?ancUon of the presidency, 
which was readily granted- Even befom it aiTivcJ, the Mogul 
liad come over with the corps pcrsunnlly attached to him, and 
begun tr» ui'ircli under the banner of his allies. 

The imhoh, !Mviug retreated into the interior of his dominions, 
obtained the aid of a body of Mahrattas under Mulhsr llao, and 
of Oha^ec-ud-])icn, who, ns we have seen, wore once the TOOst 
powerful ndhcnmts of iho l^Iogul throne. With these auxiliarien 
he hoped to iinike a sl-and against the victorious English. Sir 
Itobert Fletcher, how'cvcr, who held the temporary command, laid 
sh'ge to Alhihabad, wliich aurrendered na soon aa a breach had 
been cfilicted. Carnac, now raised to the rnak of general, suc- 
cc^edrd ]ji:ii, and immediately advanced to attack the army of the 
vizier, which, 'vith scarcely an effort, was completely dispersed; 
whereupon (hat prince was obliged to abandon all his dominkins. 

The British had now certainly made one of the most splendid 
cajnpaigns that occur in the annals of uny nation. They had 
gained fivij victories against much superior foi'ces; they Iiad reduced 
every strong phico wliich Attempted to oppose them; they hail 

4 

vanquished Uic JIugiil wniicror and nil his principal fcudatorii.s; 
and, III short, hud :nadc tlicnihclvcs the virtual man tors of the 
great cciitral of India. Various opinions, however, pre¬ 

vailed as to the best mo<le of irnproviiig these important advan ¬ 
tages. 

l^foer Tafficr had died, partly it should seem of Vf.Kation at not 
having been able to meet the enormous pccuniaty demands of Ujc 
EngH.^li ndrr:^. T1>c council, after ^omn hesitation, filled Ins 
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place with lus flon, Nujccm-iil-Dowlah, a youth of twenty, whom 
llicy reduced, however, to a much more dependent Bituation than 
his predecesRovs. They took upon themselves the whole defence 
of the province, and consequently kept in their hands the entire 
njiUtary force; uHSumin^, at the same time, an cxtenBive control 
ovvT the internal administration of adairs. 

Meantime the directors at home, amid the triumphs which had 
crowned their iirmp, were agitaicd by many anxieties* It was 
not from any impulKC imparted by I hem that the career of conquest 
had been pursmul. I'hcy do not appear indeed to have desired 
any fnrLl»cr poRscssioiis than were necesanry for the security of 
their trade. Wiihout absolutely censunof^ the couoctl for their 
pvocoodinss relative to Mccr Jnfiicr ami Coasim, they expressed 
Home aiq>rcht'nsion lest their character for good faith and modera¬ 
tion should be tliercby injured. Threo revolutions had occurred 
in the <*ourso of as many years, by which their very oxihtence in 
India hnd been exposed to hazard. In iiarticular, tliey com- 
jOainod of ilia enormous and iiicessniit oxpeines in which these 
IranPaatiooK involved them, and which thev had not been able to 
defray wllliout rvds .iiMj their divld<uid 25 per cent. They had 
uho found extreme difficulty ia answering the demand for men, 
which iiichiod would have been iiripossible, bad not goverument 
supplied them with some rccidar troops; it was not even very 
eu'^y to charier vessels f.r their conveyance. They soon dis¬ 
covered the reckless prcfiir iou and even gross corruption which 
prevailed aiuon;; their JiuUnu servants. A statesman of eouipre- 
hen si VC views and character scciund wanting to place 

llicir affairs in the R'*.* I. on a stable and tranquil footing, as well 
03 to iiitrcHluec oirler and regularity into the various branches of 
so cxiended an ntbuiiKstration. With this vimv, their attention 
was directed to the rvjvnie person who had bc<‘n the real founder ol 
their doTnlnious; and Lord Clive, about Ihroe years after his 
rotuiTi, was junqiosod a second time for the supreme command of 
iho llritish provinces in India. IIo refused to accept unless 
invested with the most ample powers, and placed entirely boyoud 
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tiie C0B4;rdl of the council. This was strongly objected to, jot 
fmailj eanctioned bj the Binall inajoritj of thirteen to eleven. 

HU lordship arrived at Calcutta early in the year 1765;—but 
W6 shall reserve till another occasion our notice of his internal 
regulations, and proceed at present to record those measures by 
which ho achieved tho fartlicr extension of the^^Company’a terri* 
lory. Sujah Dowlah, though defeated in successive battles, and 
driven even beyond lua frontier, still possessed energy and great 
resources. Having collected Lis scattered troops, and obtained a 
reinforcejoent from the Mahrattas, be formed an army with wliich 
bo again von lured to face General Carnac. At Galpy, howovor, 
bo was completely routed, and compelled to flee precipitately with 
great loss across the Jumna. Considering his cause as altogether 
desperate, be repaired to the camp of the English, and threw him¬ 
self entirely upon their mercy. He had been strongly urged, und 
high offers were even made to induce this prince to bring with 
him Meer Cosslm; but with a sense of honour not usual in an 
eastern potentate, he determined not to betray a person who had 
sought and received bis protection. He allowed him, and a Oer« 
man, Sumroo, his associate in the work of blood, to seek shelter 
iu the countries bordering on tho Indus. Thus Carnac had at 
once in his camp two princes bolding the highest rank in India, 
and the direct representatives of an empire lately the most 
splendid and powerful in the world. 

Lord Clive, on receiving this intelligence, immediately repaired 
to the British eucainpment at Allahabad, where these two illus¬ 
trious personages awaited bis decision upon their fate. It had 
been determined, in consequence of the obstinate hostility dis¬ 
played by Sujah, to deprive liim of all his territories and bestow 
them on the emperor. But his lordsliip, on forming a personal 
acquaintance, conceived so favourable an opinion of him, and 
judged him likely to be so much more effective as an ally and 
formidable as an enemy than the young Mogul, that he resolved 
to restore him to his dominions, by whoso inhabitants he was 
greatly beloved. To the emperor, the districts of Corah and 
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Allaliabad were assigned; and he agreed, that is, was compelled, 
to grant to the Company the dewannee or collection of the revenue, 
including in fact the entire sovereignty, of the fine provinces of 
Jlengal, Bahar, and Orissa; in return for which he was to receive 
annually twenty-six lacks of rupees, which, after all, was greater 
than he had ever enjoyed. Soon after, Nujeem-uI-Bowlah, tlie 
nominal soubahdar of these provinces, was obliged to retire on a 
pension of forty*two lacks. Clive then boasted, that the revenues 
of the ceded territory would amount to more than 250 lacks of 
rupees, which, after the deductions now stated and the liberal 
allowance of 00 for the expenses of government, would leave 122 
of clear gain to the Company. These financial anticipations were 
very imperfectly realized; but it was difficult for Kngland not to bo 
dazzled with a succession of such splendid victories, by which her 
possessions, that ten years before had included only an almost 
defenceless fort at the mouth of the Ganges, now extended over 
all the finest portion of that vast region. The most valuable part 
of the great central plain of India, westward as far as the Jumna, 
was either in the immediate possession or under the entire control 
of the British nation. 
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CHAPTEB xn. 

WAR WITH MYSORE, 

Formation of tho Kingdom of Af>'toro—InUsniico of tlio Mlnlitcis PcnniJ nud XiinJonJ — 
llyiler— Rio rorontiige — HU carl^ I>ca(Jful1on'^BeKlnft to dUtln;;ui*'h 1'1tnitDir->91cKlc 1u 
wlikh he forma n Body of A(t!tcrcnU^Ccnnmnn<U at PjuUIgtd-^lha I'otv'cr niii^cntod 
Violence of Km^cinj, who ia rciluccd lo l)jslrc3»^nydcr icHcrc^ and 11»uii anpiilanU 
lUtn^Ills oy^n Dun gcr~-Kx trim tcs tiiniMli; amt bccoinm complrio MuiUt uf MyMn^- * 
Conqurjt of Dcilnorc—luraaiuo by tlia M4iiJiittae-^nQue.'t of Callcut^l'hc English join 
a Confederacy tgalnxt him—Tho MuhfuUos make Poaco—KU.nn joina 11) dcr ii<:alnst the 
EngUsh—Tliey hivndo the Cumatie—lliroatcn l^todr.is^liattlo of Trluomulcc-NlKini 
flulU the Allinncc^lnvarion of Bfyaor^SoccoMcaof nyOer—lln ovcminA the Cunmilo 
*- AgnlD tJireaicDS Mmlma-' Conrlurion of Fenco^AnoUicr grvat Inioiul of tho Muhveten? 
^Jiydcroondadcf nTrcaty with Ibvtn, nml makm Uitlicr Conqucf»u-*ilis Jk'wuUia u 
ngaluat tbo rnglUh—Weak Ctniduct of tho Madma OoTomment—nyder Invudoa nnU 
UcflolutRi tho CamoUo-^Fato of Colonel JUilllc*» net*u*1iiucnU-Sir Kyro Coote acne fiotn 
CnlenUn^llo gains several Ail>'aQtagc»-«>Loet of OoWncl hnidiuoltr'a t^'laojnoriit— 
Kcgotlottotis—Oi>crutJoai on the Western Cci.i'»k‘«1>c;Uh uf hmcctOn^ 

Ih.sv nslecRlA Uio Madras OoremmeDt—Death of Sir Kyre Cootc—I'cui'C hr^hreen Ihig- 
land auU FnneC'-4ledncirv snrrendvrsto Genciol HatUows -Retaken by ihcSiJti.n—SJogo 
of Hangaloro^l'eaeo wUta TSpjKW, 

Tk the general breaking up of tlie Mogul empire ami its gnhit vice* 
royalties, India was roduecd almost tea state of anarchy. Any 
bold adventurer, who eonM sutninoTi roam I him tlic unrlilui uml 
predatan’'lJlLiid8 with winch that rcgloa ahomided, aspire 

to rule over extensive dishicts, jwveral of wlucli were on I i tied to 
rank as kingdoms. Among such communities a conspicuous ulnco 
was held by Mysori?, the Icrritoiy of wliich forms one of ilie most 
remarkable of those elevated table-lands that diversify tlic 
southern prorhiccs. It stretches move than hii!f-\v;iy from sea to 
sea, closely approacliiug the klalabnr coast on the one side, and 
on the other reaching to the bonier of the Carnatic. A circuit of 
lofty hi] la, forming a l)arrier round the country, raise its gen oral 
surface to the height of almost 30UU feet; a happy circumstance, 
which secures for it a climate unusually temporalc and aalubrious. 
The soil is generally well suited for producing tlic most valuable 
grains and fruits, and by a iitde but careful cultivation is rendered 
extremely fertile. This kingdom, under the direction of a daring 
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doldici'i rose to such power as to tlirenten lli(! very existence of 
the Britisli dommioD in the Knst. 

Mysore, down to a recent jKrriod, liad not been cntii’cly sub¬ 
jected to the Mohammedan sway; it was still ruled by native 
princes, who paid homage, and somctuncs tribati;, llrst tr> tlie kings 
of the Deccan, and after their fall to the Mogul. In Oic decline 
of llic latter sovereignty both tlicsc were witlilichL unless when 
the iinjuTial lieutcnaiil could assemble a force Kufiicicnlly strong 
fo ^vresT payment from Uicloi^al .sovereign. InJopcmdcncc, 

linwcvor, was of little avail to ibo ori;;in:il rajahs, wfio, sinking, 
According to the custom of oriental p^nce^^ into v.»!uptnous indo¬ 
lence, allowed the govcniinent t^) pa^.i almost (mth*cly into (lie 
Imnds of their minisbws. \Vlu*n ibe v.ar in the r.imulic first led 
ibn Rnglish into liostiHfv v-itli M^sniv, two b'<4lKTs. Deoraj and 
Nniijtmj, of nhoni thi'. Inller po'- •‘•ssed ihi^ more vigorous charac¬ 
ter, had risen to the he^ul of atfairH. At thi • tiiin*. 1. uvi^vor, there 
was CJiniing into notice a young ad vent titer, destined to cflect a 
complete ivv'olntiou in that cniinlry, and in all Smttlieru FiuHa. 

Oolonei 'Vilks, from uativo auliiorllieM, !ui.< gkxen an ncTount of 
the origin ('f llffthT with a degreic of mumtenes.^ Vilikdj it is un¬ 
necessary for ns f<; follow, H;s family appe,am to liavo sprung 
from tile northern leiritorv of rhe Punjauh; they were of low 
station, and so poor, as in some inslauces to subsist ni*ion alms. 
Fntfee Mohainmed, the fallier, reai*e<l by a cliaritable hand, cn- 
fered tin*, armv of i\ Mv^oronu chief, and havinir served- vaih dis- 
linelion was raij^cd lo the rank of a A’c'/i, an nfliocr of ]>eoas or 
lont-Koldicrs. A lady of soiuo <juali(v, whose husband liail been 
robbed and murdered by banditti, Ixung reduced to tho uUnost 
^v•anf, was prevailed iipgn to give her two daughters suceesstvely 
in marriage to this advcuiturer. By the yoniigot. lie had two Rons, 


named l^haba:5 and Hyder; but, when they had attained only the 
rnspoctivc ages of nine and sevim, ihclr father and the prince his 
master were killed in battle. The mother and her boys then fell 
into the power of a ra\i:\i.iou'» chief, who not only seized all the 
property be could find, but employed llm mo.d cruel, torture to 
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innko them yield up their hidden possessions. The widow of 
Futtco Mohammedf having ‘‘lost everything but her children and 
her honour,” found rcfitge with her brother Ibrahim, by whose 
bounty the femily were supported. Hyder, accordingly, had his 
fortune entirely to make; and for some lime he gave but slender 
promise of reaching any high advancement. He did not even 
learn to road or write; and, on arriving at manhood, spent his 
whole time either in voluptuous riot or in the pleasures of the 
chase. ITms he reached the age of twenty^ seven before he would 
submit to the restraints even of military service. His elder 
brother, meantime, had been more meritoriously employed in the 
army of Nunjeraj, where he distinguiilnRl himself, and was raised 
to a subordinate command; and he was at length induced to join 
him while employed in the siege of a fortress called Deouhully, 
uliich occupied nine months. The wild youth, having once 
eiubarked in this active career, soon displayed daring valour, pre¬ 
sence of mind, and all the qualities which constitute an eminent 
warrior. ITc received the charge of n small corps, with a com¬ 
mission to increase its numbers by all the means in his power. 

At this time Nunjernj, having formed an alliance with the French, 
undertook the expedition to Tricliiao^ioly, of which some account 
1ms been already given; and Hyder accompanied him, making 
diligent use of the opportunities which this campaign afforded, botlx 
to distinguisli and advance Iiunself. Ho soon assembled round 
him a numerous boily of those freebooters with w'hicli India 
swarmed, who askoil no jiay, but trusted solely to the plunder 
that they might collect under the auspices of an active chieftain. 
Instead of his giving to them, they gave to him; being required 
to contribute one-half of all the booty which they might succeed 
in capturing. They were donbticsa very much disposed to evade 
tljis partition; hut their leader, though unable to write the 
numerals, could boast of an extraordinary expertness in the 
operations of mental arithmetic; and he was assisted by Kundo 
Itow, a Brnminical accountant of remarkable skill, i/They csta- 
blishod a system which the operative marauders found it vain to 
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attempt clading; and the practices of a common London thief 
may be considered just and honourable, compared nvith those by 
which Ilyder rose to the rank of an Indian monai'cln Not only 
the great and regular objects of pillage, such as convoys of grain, 
horses, or herds of cattle, but clothes, turbans, ear-rings, the most 
trifling ornaments taken from the persons of females, and oven of 
children, were alike welcome. Nor did his friends enjoy any 
exemption, provided the tbefl could be executed with secrecy; 
an^liy these means, before be left Tricbinopoly, he had collected 
1500 liorso, 5000 infunir}^ with elephants, camels, and all the 
other appendages of a chief of high rank. Having distinguished 
liimsclf also by bis military services, he continued in gi*eat favour, 
and WAS appointed Foujedar of Dindigul, an important place 
recently acquired in the country of the Toly gars, llere he 
enlarged liis forces and increased his wealth, not only by tbo 
plunder of tho surrounding territories, but by the most scandalous 
impoaitJonR practised on his own sovereign, os well as on thu 
commissioners sent to inquire into his conduct. He managed to 
bring hU troops to what was called a circitlar muster, in which 
ten thousand men counted as 18,000; thereby oblninhig pay for 
a fictitious number*, and also at u rate much above his Actual 
expenditure. Having an allowance for every wounded soldier, bo 
impoacd on the inspector by presenting many who were perfectly 
sound, but had tlicir hands and feet tied with baDdages dipt in 
iunneric. Hy these gross frauds he completely deluded Nunjei'aj, 
who thought it wonderful that bo grciit a force eoul<I be main- 
taiued, and the war swccssfully carried on at an expense so 
moderate. 

Ilyder had now collected so much strength, both of arms and 
treasure, and had acquired so high a reputation, that he began to 
aim at the throne of Mysore. His views were greatly favoured 
by the violent dissensions wdiich prevailed at court., The young 
rajah, whom Nunjeraj kept os a convenient tool, determined to 
make an ofTort to extricate himself from this t^aldom, and had 
already secured the support of a large body of adherents; but 
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Laving made a prematare disjday of Ids designs, the palace wliich 
be had fortified was attacked and easily carried^ The minister, 
after this victory, though bo treated hia sovereign with a sem- 
blanco of respect, caused hia supporiors to l>o cither thrown into 
chains, or, Iiaviug their noses and cars cut off, 1o be thrust out 
into the street. Deoraj, indignant at this cruelty on the part of 
his brother, abandoned LU interests, and went to reside in a difler* 
ent quarter of the country. 

Nunjeraj himself was soon exposed fo an exigency (o which a 
Hindoo prince is alinosl always liable. Ills troops began to 
clamour for a large amount of arrears, and, obtiiining no satisfne* 
tion, proceeded to the expedient of"seating thcinsolvca in iVijirna 
nt his gate. According to this institution, wliicft in India is bold 
sacred, he could neither taste food nor drink while the claim* 
rnls vcuiained in that position; and tlm soldiers, occupying (ho 
oiitranco of the palace, took care that this rule should be strictly 
observed. In this extremity Ilydcr gladly took occasion to Inter¬ 
pose his services, lie r<paircd to Scringapatam, and by seiz¬ 
ing all public property within his n»ucli, as well as judiciously 
collecting the sums due to governmenf, obtained as mneh money 

as satisfied the i mined i ale claims of the mill tar v. jlc had also 

♦ 

effeeteJ an accommodation between the two lirotlicrs, which 
Deoraj, however, did not long survive; and thus, by appearing 
ns a disinterested friend to all parties, be became extremely popu¬ 
lar. Having raised a large force of bis own, and atiached to his 
views the army of Nunjeraj by his exertions for their relief, ho 
soon felt himself to be the real master. Itis iuflueuco was greatly 
increased by the occurrence of a formidable invasion on the part 
of the Mahrattas, when, being appoinU*d to the chief command, he 
brought the contest to an issue, not tniimpbaiit indeed, but much 
more favourable than had been anlfcipatcd. He now dcUTiiihicd 
to raalce his way to the supreinc jjowrr on the ruin of that ebicf 
through whose kindness be had risou to hifl present elevation. 
Kunde How, who had all along been bis agent and partisan, 
opened through the medium of a dowager princess, a woman of 
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ialoTit, a ncgoliation with llic rajali, who, with l)ic view of bciog 
cuahlci;! lo rrsuiuo I la? n'rtl rnllionty in Jils own kii^gdoin, agvmt 
to concur in the removal of Nuiijcraj* Cii'cum.stances favour oil 
their (loKigu.s, A fresh an'cnr of pay huvintr aceumuhikul, tlio 
troopH again cstahlUltcrl themselves in ilhnrna before his gale 
when Hyder, instead of sUnUiug as bi^firo to appease their 
content, and relieve Jns patron’s disfres^, sought only to fo inc iit 
the one and a^''\rava<(^ the oilier. Nay, with n Hcinblanco of grief 
and reluctanc(', lie concnnrd with theui in stooping (o iho po:<iUoji 
of dkurna. Nniijeraj, thi*s pr'S^cd, at leug'.h agreed to 1 ‘otire 
wjtli a lilicral allowance of Ireasuro aud ln)ops, and leave the field 
open to his rival; upon which the rajali, having assmued the 
;. 7 >V( vununii, iatuislcdtlm v>!ndo administration, civil nnd military, 
to llyder and Kundn Kov.*. ll was not liholy (hat the deposed 
iniuisi<T sliould rennuu long sali'died with hl*» a'lered conditioih 
lietlring lo ihc chv of ]llv. ore, onlv nine miles distant from tho 
capiial, he non died Ins forces with tlie ntmo^it illligCTiec. A 
deimnid wa ^ In.renpou made (hat he hdioidd discharge his troops, 
remove h* ii greater dlsfanee, and he coiilcnt wdlh a fixed allow¬ 
ance fi a* lus jn'iva.w expenses. No indignantly wrote in answer 
tj Jlydev:—j liavo oiade ytr uhnt^vou are, aud now you refuse 
nm a ]daeo in whl< to hide my luynh Do wlial yon plense, or 
wliut you can. I n.ove nt»t from Jlysove.'* ' The other immedi- 
alely proceeded to lavdcge the city, which, after an ohslinalc 
v(',:;stance, surrendiTcd ; .u.d Nunjern] was uh 11 god 1i> acce])t the 
hard conditions impo.-^cd hy (lie victor. 

Ifyilcr -lecined now at tiieheiglit of pov/er; yet he was soon after 
involved iu tiie iiiest serious jicril he had ever cnconnlcivd. Tlie 
nyah and the dowiigor were not long iu discovering, what indeed 
they could scarcely fail to forexe, that hy this change of afiairs 
they had merely Kiibstituicd one sf>\ei vigu minis ter for another, 
and were os dcstituLc as ever of any real power. They gained 
over Kundc Kow, wlio then watchal iu conjiinctioTi with them tho 
opportunity of strihlng a blow against the man of whom ho had 
been BO lung Ibe devoted lulhvrcnt; aud it (>eci\rrcd sooner than 
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might hftve been expected ^vith one so ennv^ersant in all tlie intri¬ 
cacies of treason. ITyderi snspccting nothing, had dispersed his 
forces in different directions, and lay encamped with a bandful of 
troops under the walls of Seringapatain. Suddenly, w'ith amaze¬ 
ment and consternation, he saw its batteries begin to play upon 
him; he called for Kuiidc Uow, his i*c8ourcc in every difficulty, 
but that person was soeii on the ramparts directing the operations 
of the artillery. Perceiving the snare into which he had fallen, 
he summoned all lus presence of mind in this desperate extremity. 
Having placed his men under the best shelter that could bo ob¬ 
tained, he transmitted the most humble overtures and supplications 
to his former servant, now his successful riv.al; but could obtain no 
other terms than to be allowed to steal off in the night with a few 
soldiers, leaving behind liim nearly all his ti'casures, the accumulated 
fruit of so much crime and extortion, and even his family, among 
whom was his son Tipjxio, then nine years old. These last, liow- 
ever, were received into Scringapatam, and treated with kindness. 

The expelled chief sought refuge first at Anicul and then at 
Bangalore, places under liis immediato command, und of which 
the governors proved faithful cveu in this extremity. Ho soon 
collected his forces, called in his detachments, and endeavoured, 
by the reputation of his name, to attract fresh adventurers to Ids 
standard. Thus in «a few months he took the field agmnst Kunde 
Bow; but that able politician, having still a superiur army, 
brought on a general action, in which llyder was dcfcatexl. His 
affairs being thus rendered nearly desperate, he had recourse for 
relief to a very singular quarter. With two liundrcd horse he 
hastened during tho night to the residence of Nunjeraj, presented 
himself in a suppliojit posture, confessed his guilt and ingratitude, 
and entreated his former patron to resume his place, and treat 
him again as a servant All historians express astonishment that 
the fallen minister should hare been won over by protestations so 
manifestly insincere; but we are to consider, that by closing with 
this proposal he obtained perhaps the only chance of regaining 
former power and dignity. 
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Upon thiH successful stratagem Ilydcr founded another still 
deeper, lie afBxed the acalT)f Nunjeraj to a number of letters, 
seeming to contain a treasonable correspondence, addressed to the 
principal officers in Kunde Row’s army. They were sent by an 
emis51 ary, who appeared to exercise the strictest vigilance lest they 
should fall into the bands of Uiat chief, yet took 'effectual means 
that they should be intempted. LTbis leader, with all hia expe¬ 
rience aud profound policy, wad completely deceived; and see¬ 
ing himself, as he imagined, betrayed by Ids own followers, he 
abruptly quitted the camp and hastened to Scringapatam. The 
army was thus thrown into a slate of complete disorganization, 
when Ilydcr, attacking them unexpectedly, put tliem to a total 
rout, capturing gun5, stores, baggie, and all the infantry, who 
were then inc orpor ated with his own troops; tlie cavalry alone, 
by an early flight, effected their escape. Kunde Row discovered 
the deceit, and soon began to rally bis men, when his antagonist 
had recourse to another artifice. Tie lay several days irr'iipparcLt 
inaction, as if not intending to follow up his victory; then sud- 
by a rapid night-in are! i, came on hts opponents at unawares, 
and gained a signal advantage. After i^dumng many of the 
surrounding places, he advanced against the remaining force of 
5000 or GOOO cavalry intrenched under the guusof Scringapatanh 
By entering into a feigned treaty^, he ^lulled anew the suspicions 
of his adversaries, u^i^suffcrcd themselves to ha again completely 
surprised, with nearly the entire loss of their horses and baggage. 
All Hyder’s enemies were now at Lis mercy; still he wished that 
the terms wliich ho meant to exact should appear as if offered and 
pressed u]ion him by the vanquished rajah. lie sent a message, 
merely solidtir»g that tlic defeated general should be delivered up, 
and the large balance duo to himself from the state be liquidated; 
adding that his highness might then either continue him in his 
sen'icc, or allow him to seek his fortune elsewhere. He privately 
transmitted, however, an intimation as to w'hat he would bo pleased 
to accept; and accordingly, under the impulse of neceasity, the 
rnjsh was at length compelled to entreat the victor to relieve him 
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from tlio toil of govcrubg Mysore, and for Unit purpose to draw 
all ita revenues, except lliree lacks for Lis own use, and one for 
Nonjeraj ; to wlucli conditions the victor, with well‘feigned reluc¬ 
tance, submitted. The sovereign and the ladles of the palace 
joined in earnest entreaty for mercy to Kiuidc How; the other 
replied, tliat he would treat him like a paruqurf, by which they 
understood a favourite or pet; but be liUfraTlj* fulfilled liis insi¬ 
dious promise by enclosing the utibappy in«iu for life in uu iron 
cage, and sending Imn a daily portion of rice and milk# It is 
needless to add, that the lack of rapoes was all that Nunjeraj 
obtained of the promises lavished u|>oii him by the conqueror at 
the period of ^^qUntioiK 

Ilydct, Laving IhuH become the real sovoroign of ftfysore, ap¬ 
plied hioiself to extend his sway in every direction, lie mudo 
liimsclf in aster of Sera, (’liittlcdroog, and other districts properly 

included in tliat country; but wLos<^ rajahs and polygar^, daring 

* 

the late troublous pcrioil, had rcnd<T<*d themselves* in a great 
measure independent, llis richest prize, however, was afforded 
by the conquest of llcduorc, a territory situated on the lofLiC'^t 
crest of the Ghaute, 6000 feet above Ihe level of the sea, wliero 
the profuse rains nourish inagninecut forests and coplou.^ liarvcsts. 
Jls l^qucntercd posUion had Intherlo pi*CfcCJTod it from invasion, 
and its rulers IvrA apjilicd tlicm^clvos most diligcutiy to that chief 
object of ambition IjI iudio, ihc accJuimhitlon of trea'^ure. On il.e 
approach of the Mysorean army, tlic timid inlmbltunU of liic eapi- * 
tal, after setting lire to the palace, fled into the adjoining wockN, 
leaving a splendid city eight miles in circumfcrciice ciUirely open 
to plunder# Wilks estimates (he IkkiIv, we h aspect wUli much 
exaggeration, at twelve millions sterling; though Jiyder himself, 
it is said, always owtkuI that its capture was tiie principal iiistim- 
liumt of his future greatness, 

Hut this successful carew* soon met witli an intemipiion. 
Macloo Hfto, one of the mont rcuowawl generals among tlio Jlsih- 
ffttlas, enter'd Mvhorc with r;j immcir host of oavalrv. They 
covered the fac.‘2 of .\:d '-d completely cut off all com- 
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mtmicatioiij tliat .oven the vigilant Hyder was surprised by the 
Rl)pearancc of their main body, when lie imagined them to be still 
at a distance. lie \vaB defeafcch and after several unsaccessfiil 
attempts, during a campaign of some length, to retrieve his affair?, 
was compelled to purchase peace by extensive cessions, and tlio 
payment of tliirty-two lacks of rnpeta. That tamultiiary horde 
then retired, and left him at liberty to pursue his farther acquish 
lions. lie directed his arms against Calicut, still ruled by a per¬ 
sonage entitled the zaniorin, and CvSteemed the principal maritime 
dly on that coasL Its troops oppoi^cd him with the same desul¬ 
tory but harassing ^varfare by which they had bofQccl the attack 
of Albuquerque. The rude soldier, bowerer, forced Jiis way 
tlirough these obstacles and approached the capital, when the 
/amorin, dc$p«airing of being able tq prolong the resistance, came 
out with his ministers uiid endeavoured to negotiate a treaty. lie 
w'os favourably received, aud on his offering ransom to the amount 

£100, UOO Htcriing, llic invader agiticd to abstain from farther 
aggression. ISut this did not prevent him ftom Attacking and 
{'Orrying Calicut by Hui*prise.; and, as the money was pniduccd 
very slowly, lie s<iu ;ht to hustcu payment by placing the sovereign 
and his nobles nudiT clo.^ic restraint, and even by applying tortuixj 
to the luiter. 'I’hc I'rincc, dixatling that, he woultl he exposed to 
a Kirnilar indignity, dint and barricaded the doors of Ihc house in 
vhldi he was contiued, sot lire to it, .ind before the flames could 
bo extinguished, he luul jaTidicd. Several of his sUlcndanls are 
said to havii tlirown tljc2ii.'«elvrs into the burning mansion, rind 
HuJTercd I lie same fate. A eoiujuc?st acliir.vcd by such deeds 
of violence soon excited n fierce rebellion, which Wcis suppressed 
only by scA cre execution?, and by i\^i^ transportation of a great 
number of iiic people to a remote quaner of Mysore. 

These rapid fuccc&kcs, and the additional resources derived from 
llicni, alai’mcd the great jiowors of Southern India. Nizam AH, 
soubahdjir of the Dc.ec:m, and Hindoo lino, the MabrntU commander, 
united in u confederacy to crush the assailant; and the English 
agreed to place an auxiliary force at the disposal of the former, 
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%YitU tLe vague comraiBeion to settle the affairs of liis government 
in everything that is right aiul proper/^ It was disdnclly under¬ 
stood that they were to co-operate in tlio luvasion of Mydoro; and 
Colonel Smith proceeded to Hydrahad to arrange measures for 
that purpose. This seems to have been a vciy doubtful policy, 
when the Mahrattas alone were fully equal to contend with llyder ; 
60 tbot the two parties niiglit have Leon advantageously left to 
weaken each other by mutual ivarfare; whereas the aggrandize* 
ment of the one by the downfal of the other tended directly to over¬ 
throw tlio balance of power. 

The three allied armies began to move early in 17G7, but in a 
straggling and ill-com lined manner. A month before tho two 
others were ready, liao had covered with clouds of cavalry the 
high plains of Mysore; and bis foi^cc alone was moi'e than llyder 
dured to encounter in the field. This last endeavoured to pursue 
a desultory mode of defence, causing the grain to be buried, ihc 
wells to be poisoned, the forage to be consumed, and the cattle to 
be driven away. Every expedient proved unavailing to slop the 
progress of these rapid and skilful marauders; their horses fed on 
the roots of grass; by thrusting iron rods into the earth they dis- 
covered from tho sound, the resistance, and even from the smell, 
tho places where com was deposited; while the cattle, to whatever 
spot they might be removed, were traced out and seized. The 
Mysorean leader, finding them already iu the heart of his domi¬ 
nions, where he had no means of arresting their progress, dt'.tcr- 
inincd at any price to detacli them from the confederacy. Apajeo 
Ram, a Rramin, was sent^ and opened a negotiation in a style 
much differing from European diplomacy. lie was received iu full 
durbar by the Mahratla general, who declared bis dcterminaliou 
not to treat with an opponent who held bis legitimate prince iu 
such unworthy captivity; and a murmur of approbation ran tlirough 
the assembly. The envoy humbly confessed the charge^ but took 
leave to add, that his master, whenever an opposite example was 
act by his betters, would immediately follow it. Every one now 
recollected that Madoo Rao held the descendant of Sevajee in 
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exactly the same thraldom as the rajah of Mysore was kept by 
Ilyder; the upproviog sound was changed into suppressed laughter; 
the Mahratta chief buug down his head; and a serious negotiation 
was immediately commenced. He consented, on the payment of 
thirty-fire lacks of rupees, to quit the country and withdraw 
entirely from the grand alliance. He had gained his end; and 
when Colonel Tod was sent to urge him to fulfil his engagements, 
the whole court luugltcd in that officer's face. 

Colonel Smith, meantime, 8up]>orted only by the ^>oor, ill-paid, 
and undisciplined troops of the nizam, had entered Mysore. He 
soon began to suspect that this would prore a very futile expedi¬ 
tion ; and in fact it was about to assume a character much more 
disastrous than he antieip«aled. Tlia Indian ally had taken 
ntnbrage on rarlous grounds at the English presidency- They 
had procured from the Mogul, now a merely nominal potentaU^, 
the gratjt of the valuable territory of the Northern Circars. Mo¬ 
hammed All, fheir confederate, whom they had raised to bo 
Nabob of tlie Carnatic, had mcaniiroc advanced preiensioos to the 
dominions and rank of tlio nizam, winch the latter suspected the 
llritish of 8ccr<!tly ra>'ouring. JTyder therefore employed Maphuz 
Khan, brother to that chief, who, actuated by the fraternal 
jealousies usually prevalent in India, had come over to the 
Mysorean interest, to open a secret corrcBpondenco with the 
Koubahdar. This last was C5asily persuaded that he should most 
fliiccessfully realize his views of aggrandizement by entering into 
a league with Hyder against Mohammed and that foreign power, 
of which he was rendering himself the instrument; and accordingly 
these two parties, who were so lately vowing each other's destruc¬ 
tion, united in an offensive treaty against our countrymen. Colonel 
Smith, both from his own observation and from notices given by 
his faithful ally, soon obtained a clear perception of this change 
in the position of affairs. It bore rather a serious aspect, con¬ 
sidering the distance to which he had advanced into the enemy’s 
territor}^; but on bis remonstrances the nizam coneuiTcd in the 

propriety of his retreat, only desiring that a corps of three 
*} 
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battalions bhoulcl remain with liiju,—a request wliicL was very 
unaccountably complied with. Yet the Indian prince, on this 
occasion, displayed honourable feelings very unusual witli [Persons 
of the same class* Before commencing hostilities he allowed tlio 
whole detachment to depart, except five companies, and afterwards 
these also, without the least molestation. 

Colonel Smith, seeing himself now threatened by the united 
attack of these t^vo great powers, witli an army of 43,000 horse 
and 28,000 foot, while he himself had only GOOO foot mid 1000 
horse, limited his efibrts to fortifying the passes of the G hauts by 
which they )iught ho expected to descend into the Carnatic; but, 
from ignorance of the local positions, ho left undefended tiiose \*cry 
openings which were the most favourable for their purpose. 
Through these ilioy very easily jienctratcd, and, tlu-catcniiig the 
i*6av of luK column, obligc<l btiu instantly to fall hack* The con- 
federates attacked him near Changanm, but were coioplotely 
repulsed; though, in consequence of their horsemen having 
plundered the blender store of rice belonging to his army, this 
victory w'as converted almost into a deft^at, and he was obliged to 
retreat day and night till he readied Trinomalec. The >vHr now 
a.^umc(l a most alarming asjmct. 'J'hc British ofliccr indeed had 
his force raised to ten thousand, for the most part regular infantry, 
which gave him a superiorily in the field; but his cavalry wtnc'. 
lew and incllicient, while the enemy wvcvcil all the countiy uilh 
the finest light-horse in the world, which cut oft* all his suppUes, 
and left I dm no comuinnd over any spot beyond that on whieli lie 
was actually encamped. At the same time Tippoo, son of Ilyder 
Alij afterwards so deadly uu enemy to the English name, then 
only a boy of seventeen, made a rapid excursion with 5000 horse 
to the vicinity of Madras, and had ncarlv surprised several of (he 
European residents in their counlrv-houscs* The Indian princes 


expr'cted to see their adversary rc<1uced to extremity by the w'lmt 
o[ , ;ovisions; but tliis waa averted by the discovery of some 


4 


tlilcn Rtores, wliivbt acconling to national cuatom, had been 
tried in thv earth. The tiUwui, 5:iii)r»dcnt and itnpntUut. insisted 
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tliat they should no longer wait Iho slow operation of famine, but 
bring on a general action. They made the attack at 'I'rinomalce, 
confident in their superior numbers and vast masses of cavalrs*; 
but Smith, by an able movement round a mountain, and by the 
skill with which his artillery was sensed, completely baffled the 
efibrts of this great though irregular host. The pursuit was marked 
by a singular occurrence. The Indian chief, according to his 
ahsind practice, had ranged in the rear a long Hue of elephants, 
on which his favonrito ladies, scaled in pomp, surveyed tlie battle. 
When tlio field was seen to be lost, orders were sent that this 
cnv;Ucado should retreat at full speed; but a female voice, issuing 
from a splendid vehicle borne by one of these nuimnls, CKclainied, 
“Tills elephant has not lieen insUnictcd so to turn: he follows the 
RtarularJ of ihc empire!^’ The consequence was, that before the 
llag piiHscd scteval of th<‘:<e huge qundrnpeds Jiad fallen, and the 
were already flying among the fair fugitives. 

'I'lio uizam, on wjtnc.*sing these disasters and the disa))j>oint- 
nicnt of Jill Ins liopes of aggrandizement at tlic expense of the 
iCnglisli, began to waver In thealliaucc. Another chock fiusfaincd 
m ar Amboor, .and ^he invasion of his territory by a dclaclmicnt 
from Ueiigal, coulinaed him in the rci^olution to withdraw himself 
from II' dcr, and agree to a separate ti*eaty, which was concluded 
on the 23d rebnuuy 1708. Tinder the pi'cssurc of such cirenm- 
f tnnens 1 k> obtained Udcrable Ioviiih; but was obliged to conlirm the 
g.iau?, of iho ('irenrs made by tlic Mogul. Thore were to be paid 
fu lii’n, liowover, five lacks animally; not in name of tribute for 
111 is diKtriot, but as a friendly subsidy. Lven fiviu tliis there was 
io b(‘. (Icduetcd, few the expenses of the war, twenty‘five millions, at 
iho rate of rlircc every year. Nor ^Yns any opposition to be made 
in (lie appropriation by the British of a considerable extent of 
1 i ydtT*s dominions. 

ITic presidency of Madras felt now the highest exultation, and 
>»rnt immediate orders 1o Colonel Smith to enter Mysore, and striko 
u blow at the centre of Hyder's power. That officer represented 
thr ivrjpos^ibilily of subsisting hi^ army in tho elevated and barren 
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territo^ around Bangalore, which upon this plan must bare been 
the first object of attach. He rather proposed, in the first instance, 
to occapj the fertile country extending along the foot of tho 
Ghauts, and make it the basis of futnro morements. The oounen 
adopted the very questionable policy of combining these two plans; 
directing Smith to march upon Bangalore, while Colonel Wood 
with a separate detachment should conduct operations in the district 
adjoining the mountains. With this scheme they coupled tho very 
injudicious measure of nending two commissioners to direct and 
assist, but more properly to obstruct the proceedings of the com¬ 
mander, whilo they engaged Mohammed Ali, the most unfit of all 
persons, to collect the revenue of I ho conquered territory. This 
plan was meantime favoured by the advance of some British troopa 
from Bombay, who had reduced Mangalore, Onoro, and other 
important places on the western coast. Colonel Wood was thus 
enabled to overrua all the territory against which his arms were 
directed, capluring every post of ronseqocncc, while Sraitli arrived 
in the vicinity of Bangalore, and made preparations to besiege 
that important key of the kingdom. Thus in a few months Ilydcr 
had lost onc-half of liis dominions, and saw the centre of his power 
menaced. Having, however, in the firat instance, directed his 
whole force against fhe western districts, he succeeded in com¬ 
pletely retrieving afthlrs there, and driving the flaglish unt of nil 
the places which tli<*y had occupied. He then returned to the 
eastward to make Jn^nd against the Madras army, which, though 
it hftd siiljrhied :ui extensive tract of country, held it by a very 
precarious (otiure. Ills nnmcncal force was iiide<fd nnicli dimiur 
ished hy the defocliou of the nizaiii; but tlio remaining troops, 
being cihircly under liiff own guidance, pmved nearly as effective. 
The j>rc'*idency inccHsnutly urg<‘d Smith to besiege Bangalore, aa 
the ordy atop hy which the war could be brought to a crisii;; but 
he re])Ucul that it was iint>osBible to do ho without previously 
defeating Hyder's army; and though that chief continually 
hovered'fMiind and hnressed the Knglish, ho skilfully shunned a 
general Sensible, however, of the great superiority of his 
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oppooentB^ be showed a M illlDgncKs to submit to very considerable 
sacrifices. He even ofiered to relinquish the frontier district of 
Baramahl, aud to pay ten lacks of rupees for the expenses of the 
war; but the leading persons at the presidency, still buoyed up 
with hopes of conquest, made such enormous demands, both of 
money and territory, as confirmed hU rcsolulion to persevere ia 
arms. The council, on pretence of consulting Snntli, recalled him 
to Madras, leaving the command with Colonel Wood, who had 
gained reputation by his rapid subjection of the lower districts. 
This officer, however, proved himself wholly unable to contend 
with Hydcr. Being surprised at Baugloor, he was obliged to 
retreat witli confusion and loss, and must have Buffered gi'oatly hut 
for the prompt arrival of Major Fitzgerald with a reinforcement* 
He was fortliwith sent a prisoner to Madras, and the charge 
devolved on the officer just named. 

The Britidi force had now hecu considerably weakened by 
remaining so long in the open field, insufficiently su)iplied with 
food, and exposed to ilio unfavourable influences of the climate. 
The Indian chief, who had gained continual accessions of strength, 
determined ou a bold movement, not in front of the English, but 
by one of his cii'CuitouH inarcbcK among tbc hills. I'irst his 
general, and then himself, aided by Iheir thorough knowledge of 
the passes of the Ghauts, descended suddenly into the level coun¬ 
try of Coiinbatoor and Baraxnahl, with tlic conquest of which our 
countrymen had been so highly elated. lie found tlu^ Company's 
troops scattered in numerous small bodies, and occupying inde¬ 
fensible positions, which fdl one after another, almost \yithout 
resistance, while several were betrayed by the native commandants; 
so that in sis weeks he had rc-annexe^l to his territory all these 
boasted acquhdtious. Ou this occasion a detachment under Cap¬ 
tain Hixon being surrounded by the whole force of tlie enemy, 
was, after a gallant rcsistaDce, almost entirely destroyed. Hydcr 
then marched upon Eroad, which was under the command of 
Captain Orton, whom be invited to come to bis tent under promise 
of safety. This officer, with a rashness which WUks can only 
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accomt &r by supposing that tie hnd prcviaiisly iliiUMl, Mont 
placed hlutBelf ni ^he power of liis enemy. Thn rnjali, it is 
Bsdd, elwi^s piqued himself upon not breaking faith without some 
plausible ground; but there happened to be in the ICuglish army 
a captain named Ivobinson, wlm was formerly a prisoner mul 
released on his parole, which ho had not Kcnqilcd to violate. On 
this pretext ho not only detained Orton, but induced him, by force 
or threats, to sign an order to liobinson to surrcnd<*r tlic important 
fortress of Kroad,—a mandate wJiich the latter Ihouglit it Iiih dufy 
to obey. The same pretext was used for breaking the c:ipitii- 
Ifttions with the troops ia flic gjirnson of ('avoriporani, and scnrling 
tliem tA} SiTiiigapatiun, wliere tliuy \\ei*c immuivd ia duugconH, 
and treated with the utmost aeverhy. 

IJyder, iii liis triiuapliant progress, now began to monaco the 
rear of his adversaries; and the JCnghsh, awak(iung frenu tlu'ir 
dreams <»f conquest, saw the depots and jK>sts on which llirir 
military operations rested, in danger of falling into t!ic hands 
the enemy. Their pride was ho far lowered, that they dcspatchcfl 
Captain lirookc to attempt a negotiation with the sovereign of 
Mysore. Tlie latter received him extremely well, and sooms 1<i 
have explained hi i Yiev.'s with a candour not usual in the tortuous 
proceedings of oriental policy’, lie dcclarod that it was, and had 
always been, his earnest wish to been good tcnrn with the llrilish, 
an object defeated solely by’ thenmoivcs and their \vorthle.Ks rdiv, 
Mohamine/1 AU. lie confessed that this denirt*. was prouijitcd by 
an enlarged view of his own iatciv.st, especially as being liable to 
a periodical visilatioa from the Mahrattas, whose lunal lime was 
now fast approaching, lie f!*ankly owned to Iivooki*, that ns he 
was quite unable to rasist both Ibnii and the English, he might 
iind it ^ulvisable in snelt an extremity to form a union willi thcni 
against his European vnemies,—an arrangement in w'hich he would 
find little difficuUy. lie desired him, therefore, to assure iha 
council that no time inust be lost in making him ciuier friend or 
foe. The, presidency accordingly sent .^!r. Andrews, an individual 
great^ ix^Aieir confidence, to the Indian camp; but siil! iliclr 
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terms were iM )ngli. ITostUiiies wore reainnod, nnd .Smith being 
rcstoi'cd to the ooinmsnd, checkcil the proRrens gf the* inerander, 
who, however, engaged at last in a uioHt daring cnTeqirifle, With 
« body of (iOOO cliosen cavalry, and 200 picked infantry, ho made 
a rapid sweep of 130 miles in less than four days, ami appeared 
within five miles of Madras to I lie astonished council, who, then 
thorouglily awakened fimu tlicir dreams of ambition, were seized 
with the deepest feelings of despondency. The liritinh armv 
eouhl easily have returned in time to secure the fort; and they 
had only to fear the plunder of the country-seats, and perhaps of 
the native town, though this last danger is considered ns doubtful; 
but they agreed nt once to the demands which ho mode, that 
(/olonel Smith should be ordered to susj>end Ids mar(tii, and that 
M. Ilujiiv, nonuiiHlcd as the future go\xmor, slioiild come out to 
settle tl)c basis of a peace. In the presmit tcm[Kir of tlio bclli- 
gcivnfs, the negotiation was nelthiT long nor difficuV A treaty 
wus cm winded in April 1761), on the condition of placing the 
possessions of both parlies, with scarcely an exception, on the 
SAiiic fi^oling as before the war. llydcr solicitc’d au alliance 
oflcii«ire luul defensive; tlic KngHsli granted only the last, which, 
howov(o*, was found to involve Uicin in all the respon si bilily that, 
by n fining the 6rst, they had sought to escape. 

Having thus temiiiiAted with advantage niid glory this great 
crmlest, with the Poitisb, he felt iiimsclf better prepared to en* 
emu iter a still more formidable enemy. I'lic Mahrattas, under 
Mauoo JJao, entered liis dominions with a force supposed to be at 
least double tlmt of liis army, and led by able commanders. lie 
eruleavouved a second time to check them by laying waste hii 
b^rritory; but the invaders, ns before, surmounted every obstacle, 
and, forming a regular plan of conquest, reduced successively all 
liis strong places, and committi'd the most monstrous cruelties. 
At one fortress, which*liad made an ob<itmatc resistance, the bar¬ 
barian leader ordered the iiokcs and rarK of the garrison to be cut 
oH*; and sending for the governor, asked if he W'as not conscious 
of deserving to be thus mutilated and di*<graced? Tlie other rc- 
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j^lieJ:—*^Tlje mutilation tviII he nime, tlic lUsgracc yours;” uu 
anBwer, Uic truth of wlucU so forcibly struck the Mahvatta, that 
he diBinisfled him umiijurcd. 

Madoo Kao being obliged, by severe indisposition, to yield the 
cominaud to Trimbuck Mama, Ilyder delcnniucd to make a stand, 
and intrenched his aiToy in a very strong position covered by a 
range of nigged mountains. The new general did not attempt 
directly to foi'cc this cniiip, but pointed against it Jay after day 
such a harassing cannonade, that the Mysorean chief at length 
determined to fall back upon his capital. He began his inarch 
early iu the Jifglit, hoping before morning to be beyond reach of 
the enoniy; but the rash discharge of a gun by one of the ofiicerA 
betrayed the hccret, and tlie numerous s([uadrou6 of Mahraita horse 
were soon in full pursuit. A most oxtvaoi'dinary scene then ensued. 
The critical condition of the army had not prevented Ilyder from 
indulging in habits of evening inebriety, to which he had become 
addicted, and which now rendered him wholly unfit for directing 
the movement of the Iroojm. 1 laving lu this state met his sou 
Tippoo, he assailed him with the bitterest )'epix}acbcs; then seizing 
a thick cane, applied it to Ids back wltli such vohcmcDcc, that the 
marks remsuned visible foi upwai-ds of a week, 'rhe prince, burn* 
ing with indigualiou, went to the head of his division, dashed to 
the ground his turban, sword, and splendid robe, exclaiming:— 
“ My father may fight his own battle, for I swear by Allah and 
his prophet that I draw no sword to-day.’’ The army, thus left 
to itself, soou became u crowd of scattered fugitives, and their 
bold leader, while the Mahrattas were busied in plunder, itiouuLud 
a fleet hoi'sc, and almost alone reached Seriiigaputain. Tippoo, 
having assumed an humble garb, begged his wuy undiscovered 
through the midst of flio enemy, and arrived Uie same night in 
the capital. 

Trimbock Mama immediately luarcbetl u|>un that city, and 
seemed on the very point of potting a ^icriod at once to the career 
of tbo great usurper. The Mabrattas, however, possessed no 
skill adequate to the |iego of so strong a foru'css. They kept up 
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rlIt ring a month a daily qinnonude, whicli produced no e&ct, 
while the resources of llyder were constantly recruited. He now 
l)roeo6ded to operate witli success on their rear, and, after a 
tedious and desultory warfare of a year and a half, prevailed on 
them to accept the terms whicli lie oiTcred; uanicly, the cession of 
a great part of his northern dominions, and the iiiiinediate pay¬ 
ment of fifteen lachs of rupees, ajid fifteen more hereafter ^—a 
term of which he fully understood the value. 

The English during this war did not fulfil their engagement to 
aid the Mysorean ruler iu the defence of his dominions. After it 
was concluded, the Company \vrotc to their principal officers, 
Ktrongly condemning their interference in the wars of the Carnatic, 
the formation of any alliances which might involve them in hos- 
1ililies, and particularly tlie supplying arms and ships to Ilydcr, 
or any other native power. To enforce these views, Sir John 
Lindsay w'as sent oat as a sort of minidtcr-plenipotenliary, to act 
as a chock up^>n the eouucih He, however, soon went much 
beyond his connuidsioD, for he formed a close intimacy with the 
nabob Mehnnuned Ali, whom he joined in urging that the prosi* 
dency should embrace the cause of the invaders. They success¬ 
fully resisted so gross a violation of their treaty; but these 
opposito impulses rendered the whole conduct of the Hritish weak 
and vaeillatiug. Ulie Court, on being made acquainted with the 
doings of Sir John, superseded him, and appointed in his place 
Admiral llarland, commander of the iiect, to whom such Ins true* 
tioDs wore given as were e^cpectcd to pi'evcnt a similar collision. 
But he, neglecting tlicir advice, proceeded in the very same 
manner, opening treaties of liis own accord, and urging to warlike 
operations. The Court at length gave uj) this ill-judged attempt 
to check the council hy a m^parate mid co-ordinate power. The 
anxiety of the Com{>any to follow a neutral and pacific system, 
and the total absence of auy wish for a farther acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory, was, however, strangly impressed upon them. 

Hyder, as soon as lie had extricated himself from this invasion, 
employed the most active cxcriious to rog:nu his lost territory. 
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turning liis attention first to the Malabar tlic coiumniik'alukn 
with which coulil only be iiiamtaincil through the inter%’cjnng 
district of Coorg. He suddenly invaded that country^ wbicli he 
found almost wholly unprepared, and made a singular display of 
barbarian crncUy, He pi'oclalined a reward of five nipcos for 
every Lead presented to him, and sat in state to receive and pay 
for these bloody trophies; but after so.von hundred heads had been 
brought in, tlicro appeared two with such peculiarly fine and 
handsome feature^, that he was moved with unwonted phy, and 
ordered the carnage to cease, Coorg wna subduod; and the once 
powerful state of Calicut, distracted by infernal coinmotious, 
scarcely made any resistance* Ilia next aim wan to recover the 
extensive territories witstcd from him by the ^faliratlas; and in 
this he was imieh favoured by tlic distractions in which that 
jinwerful confederacy was soon involved. Madoo Hao, their war* 
nice cl lief, died in 177U, and ufier n short interval wan succeeded 
by Itagonaut Rao, better known under the name of Kagoba, 
whose authority, however, was by no means fully acknowledged. 
I'he Mysorean prince, llicreforc, fearlessly entered and ovtuTun a 
large portion of tlio ceded country. Ttugoba, indeed, hastened to 
its defence, but being i*cc.allcd by a violent insurrection, which 
ended in the overthrow of his power, he coucludcJ n treaty allow'^ 
ing Jlyder to occupy all the provinces south of the Kistna. 
Another army sent aftenv.-wds under Hurry Punh the leader of (lie. 
party which expelled llagolxi, penetrated into Mysore; but the 
rajah, haviug gained over a detachment of the Mahnitla troops, 
baffled all lus attempts, and uliliged bim to desist. 

Immediately after the treaty with Ilagoba, the indefatigable 
Hyder began operations against a number <if independent chiefs, 
sonic of whom jiossesscd fortresses on the borders, and others 
within the limits of lus tciTitorv. Amoncr the most remarkabhj 
of thcjsc was Gooty, the castle of Morari Rao, a fierce Mahnitbi 
freebooUT, who had long acted a conspicuous part on the theatre 
(>{ Indin. This stronghold consisted of numerous works, occupy¬ 
ing the summit of sevcrnl rocky hills. After the lower stations 
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had boon reduced, the tipper made ao obstinate a defence that a 
treaty was agreed on, granting peace on the payment of a large 
amount of treasure. A young man sent as a hostage, being well 
entertained iu Ifydcr’a camp, was induced to betray the secret 
cause of submission, namely, that there was only a supply of 
water for three days in the fort ITc took no notice at tlm 
inomcut; but soon oftcnvnids contriving to find a defect in tlic 
arliclcs, he renewed tlie siege, and Morari Kao in the end wa^ 
coiijpollcd to Hummder at dUcrclion. The most obstinate resist¬ 
ance was experienced from the PolygarofChiltledroog, who i*ulcd 
over a warlike and fanatic tribe, calKd Ilcdcr. They Lad reared 
in tlm most elevated jiart of their eiUdel n shrine to Kalce or 
1 hiorga, the Indian goddess of dcs(ruction, and fliey firmly believed 
l)nvt, >0 long as it was duly nerved, the place would never fall. 
Mvery Ifdiiday morning solemn devotions were performed to the 
goddess; then a loud blast with the bugle w*as blown, upon wliieb 
the garrison rushed forth in a desperate nally, with the object 
rliiofly of procuring limnaa heads to be ranged in pyramidal ro'vs 
bufore the dread leirpic of tli^dos troy Sag deity. Althongii, con- 
(rary to cvciy military rule, Uicy thus gave to the enemy full 
warning t.f the pcrioit of attack, it was made uitli Kueh fury, and 
al such various poinls, that the goddesi* was scarcely ever defrauded 
of her bloody onbrings; and when the place fell, two tliousand 
lieads were found piled in front of her portal. Hyder was obliged 
by M a hr alia invasion to abandon the siege, which, liowev'cr, he 
afterwards rciiovcd; but it was only through treason lliat tlm gover¬ 
nor was obliged to own that the mighty spell of Kalec was broken, 
and to admit an enemy within the impregnable bulwarks of 
Chittledroog. 

Deep discontent against the English was now rankling Ja tb6 
mind of ITyder. lie had, as formerly mentioned, earnestly 
<'onrted tlicir alliance; for his own purposes, doubtless, but on the 
fair and honourable principle that the parties should mutually 
support each oilier against the overwhelming power of the Mali- 
rattas. Their conduct, however, in the late war, when they saw 
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hiB Very esddteoce so long endaogereJ wUliout making a aingle 
efibrt tp relieve lum, seems to have tborouglily disgusted bizn. 
He gave up every hopo of proCting by their alliance, and even 
centred all his prospects of aggrandizement in their destruction* 
The Mahrattas, again, whose coancila had undergone a complete 
change, instead of threatening further invasion, sent proposals to 
Byder for an alliance against the liritiNii; and a treaty prepara¬ 
tory to that object was accordingly concluded* By a singular 
fatality, the views of the government at Madras bad been altered 
in the opposite dircc^on, having become sensible of the advan¬ 
tages which might be derived from a union witli the chief of 
Mysore. They oven made overtures for a clone alliance, with 
promises of co-opcratioo in case of attack from any foreign enemy. 
His irritation, however, seems to have been only heightened, by 
having that aid which was deuied at his utmost need t hus pi'csscd 
upon him at a moment when he could maintain his own ground. 
At this crisis the war, consequent upon tho American contest, 
broke out between France and England, and was extended to 
India. The subjects of Louit,^with their usual diplomatic activity, 
immediately opened a communication with Ifydcr, whom they 
found most favourably disposed towards them; and be engaged 
accordingly in that confederacy to which his house so long ad¬ 
hered, and with results so fatal to their own interests. 

As soon as hostilities commenced, the English government 
formed a comprehensive plan for the reduction of all llic French 
possessions in India without any exception. Poadiclierry soon 
fellf to which conquest no opposition was made by Hydcr, who 
even pretended to congratulate them on their succtisa. When, 
however, they announced their intention of reducing Mah^, on the 
Malabar coast, he decidedly objected,—urging, that iho territory 
around it having been conquered by him, was now included in his 
dominions. The British, not considering this argament of suffi¬ 
cient weight to deter them from attacking a French fort, sent a 
body of troops, who speedily reduced tbo place, although the 
ambiUous warrior gave alt the aid he could at the moment supply, 
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in order to defend it;. It has been supposed that his resentment 
at this step was one cause of the rooted enmity which be ever 
after displayed against England; but the real motives of his con- 
duct probably lay deeper, and were connected with a more ex¬ 
tended view of bis peculiar interests* 

The government at Madras, while they adopted a more judicious 
policy in regard to the chief of Mysore, unfortunately shut their 
eyes to the poBsibility of its failure, and could not be convinced 
that they were in any danger from hU hostility. Yet he made 
no secret of his feelings, and seems even to have amused himnolf 
by trying how far he could proceed without rousing them from 
their security. They sent to him Swartz, the Danish missionary, 
n. lughly rot^pectable and amiable man, whom he received with 
hlndncss ; and on his return intrusted him with a letter, recount* 
ing a long list of wrongs anstained from the English, adding the 
ominous words—“ I have not yet taken revenge: it is no matter/' 
Mr. Gray was afterwards despatched to him, but seemingly very 
ill provided for an Indian mission, having no presents except a 
saddle and a gun, both of bad workmanship, which were disdain¬ 
fully refused* He m os lodged* or rather imprisoned, in a miser¬ 
able shed near the capital, and annoyed with the impertinence of 
one of the court-menials. Ho obtmned only formal audiences; 
while Mohammed Osindn, a confidential officer, brought to him 
incpfiagcs by no means of an encouraging tenor. Hyder asked, 
Of what avail were treaties? Of the treaty of 1769 tho Eoglisli 
had broken every article; his afTairs had been reduced to the 
brink of ruin by their refusal to aid him against the Mahraitas: 
after such an example, it was unnecesHary to enumerate minor 
grievances/' As it was likewise evident that an expedition on a 
great scale was preparing in Mysore, Mohammed Ali represented 
to tlic governiiicni in the strongest manner the impending danger, 
«*uid the necessity of taking the most vigorous steps to prevent it* 
Hut bis system of policy was no longer in favour with the council; 
cverj'tbing hostile to the rajah was disregarded as coming from 
one who had long misled them on this subject The government 
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were therefore completely uuprepared for the trcniendiiiis blow 
which was about to bo struck. 

Early in June 1780, after prayers had been offered in the 
moRquea, and the eolemo ceremony called jchbnm performed by 
the Hindoos, for the aucccss of the proposed expedition, llvder 
quitted Serin gapatam, and fonnd mustered on the frontier pe.rhn[)R 
the finest army that had ever taken the field in Southern India. 
It consisted of 28,000 cavalry, 35,000 regnUr infantry, and 
40,000 troops of the class called peons, many of whom, however, 
were veterans,—in all, 83,000, besides 2000 rocket-men, 5i)()0 
pioneers, and about 400 Europeans. lu the riitddle of July hu 
inarched through the pass of Changama, and begun a career of 
(IcrnsUtion in the Carnatic, which ho covci*cd wkli thn most 
dreadful suffering. A few days after, while the ruling parly U\ 
llie council would scarcely admit the existence of danger, bluch 
rolumns of smoke, mingled with flame, were seen approaidling 
within a few miles of Madras.* 

As soon as the first alarm of the government hud subsided, 
they began to consider the means of lesistancc, wlindi, witli nn 
empty treasury, disimited cooncils, and the iinpossiblUty of pliwdng 
any confidence in MoIiHuimcd AH, appeared extremely dcficioul. 
The first object was to secure different strong places in>w held iy 
the troops of the nabob, wlio, it was not doubted, wmdd surreudrr 
them in the enemy op tire first nttacl;. Pcvcnil fell; but two 
\Ycre saved by the exertions of very young offierrs. 

Lieutenant Flint, with a corps of 100 men, Jmving jiruec^'drd lo 
Wandewaah, was refused adniiUancc hy the kilkdar or jjovernor, 
u'ho had already arranged the temis on winch ilic m :is to 

be given up. Flint, however, having with four of lus men pro¬ 
cured access, seized the conaroandant, and, aided by the well-dis¬ 
posed part of the garrison, made himself master of the strong!jold. 


• C^bnfll WUVs liowovtr, contwerti tha ld«a gfiiernUy rcccivel Oiat the ^hnlc cmintry 
reduced to enhci This would heve beeu tooirary to nydtfT*i obji^et in purisuini; u phin 
of conouovt; lit merely *\:w ronnti the eerllal t wtdu clrelo of thH 
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TIjc next object was to tmite into one army llio different 
detachments spread over the countrj'; the most numerous and 
best equipped being under Colonel liaillic, who had advanced far 
into the interior with n view to offensive operations. This corps 
amounted to 3800 men, the main body not exceeding 5200. Lord 
Maclcod, who had recently arrived in India, and held ihe actual 
corntnand, strongly, and apparently with reason, recommended 
that the point of junciton should be fixed iti front of Madnis, not 
in the heart of a province entirely occupied by the enemy. Sir 
Hector Monro, tho commander-in-chief, bowover, undertook to 
unite the armies at Conjovenun, fifty inilca distant from I ho capi« 
tal; but Ilnillle, in order to reach that place, w*as obliged 1o take 
an inland route, in which he was exposed to the ba;sard of bcuig 
attacked by the whole force of the invader. He was detained ten 
days by tho swelling of the river Cortelaur, and, after effecting 
his passage, was assailed by A large detachment tmder Tippoo, 
which he repulsed, but not without sustaining some I^hs. Dydcr 
ihcu, under cover of a feigned movement against Sir Hector, in¬ 
terposed bis whole anny between the two English (liv'jKiona. ^'hoy 
were tljea only fourteen miles distant, williin hearing of each 
othcr’ti cannon, and, could they liave acted in concert, would luivo 
euHily defiNitcd tho irregular host opposed to tlicin. jlaillio wi-otn, 
urging Sir Hector to join him ; but this commander, conceiving 
ilixt lie would Lhcrehy lose Conjc\*cram with its tmall supply of 
jn*o\isioiiS and ylorcs, chose rutlicr to aerul to bis support (^olonel 
hicic'hcr, at llic head of lOOU soldiers,—u most haisnrdou-i move- 
iiuait across a country already covered by tho enemy's dviacli* 
incuts. 'I’ot rictchcT, with great fjkill and activity, aud by 
deceiving his own deceitful guides, succeedctl, amid every danger, 
in joining the corps that he was ordered to assist, >vhich he raised 
tA upwards of ^700 incu. Jfyder burst into the most furious 
invectives again st his officers for not having prevented this union ; 
and the Eronch, conceiving it preparatory to a combined attack 
by these two divisions, oxboned the chief, by a speedy retreat, to 
ihun a general action. The njah had formed a jnsJer cstmato of 
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those widi whom he was to contend. Colonel Baillio first at* 
tempted a nlght^march, by which a great extent of ground might 
have be^ gained, and where, in case of a battle, superior disci* 
plino would have given him the advantage; but meeting with 
some obstacles, he determmed, contrary to Fletchcr*s advice, to 
delay till morning. Departing at dawn, he soon found himself 
opposed by the entire strength of the Mysore army. The English 
troops were at first harassed only by flying detachments; but 
when tliey eamo into a narrow and exposed part of the road, 
upwards of fifty pieces of cannon began to play upon them witli 
the most terrible effect. The several narratives vary somewhat 
as to the fartlicr issues of this dreadful day. According to official 
and other statements, our conn try men repulsed repeated charges 
with prodigies of valour. Their bravery indeed is nowhere de¬ 
nied ; but private accounts assert that BailUe, quite unaccustomed 
to a separate command, and fleeing in nn agitated manner from 
post to post, tooh no fixed position, and did not avail himself of 
his real advantages. The grenadiers called out to bo le<l on, and 
not exposed without the moans of resistaneo to the destmetive fin) 
of the enemy. Suddenly two tumbrils exploded, spreading <lis- 
may, and Ihreateniug a f^ure of ammunition. Tlie Mysorean 
cavalry, headed by a desperado named Sciadia, made a furious 
onset, by which the whole ficpoy force was broken, and mingled 
with the enemy in inextricable confusion. Tlie handful of Brltisli 
troops still kept their ground; but as iiu hope could be entertained 
of their being able fo withntand the whole army of Ifydcr, Baillie) 
advanoed into the front, waved his handkerchief, and concluded 
that he had obtained tlic pruinisc of iju.nrtcr. But when the 
enemy rushed in, either disregarding their pledge, or indignant 
at a straggling fire which was still kept up by the sepoys, they 
treated the troops with the utmost cruelty, stabbing those already 
wounded, and even women and children. The only humanity 
exercised was through the exertions of the French officers Lally 
and Fimorio. The greater part of the corps porisbed on the field j 
all the rest, including 200 Europeans, were taken prisoners. 
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Sucli WAA mi.scm\)Ic catoslroplio, on Colunol AYilks 

liesitatca not to prononncCf tliat if eitbei* of the command ere had 
followed the dieUtee of ordinary ex]>erlencc, both corps would have 
been saved; and if the two chiefs bad acted well| the discomfiture 
would have been on the side of the enemy. Sir Hector approached 
within two miles of the fatal spot; but observing the firing cease 
and no return made to his signals, he withdrew; and, on learning 
the fate of the detachment, fell hack to Cbingleput, where he was 
joined by a smaller party under Colonel Cosby, who bad conducted 
his retreat with ability and success. The prisoners were conveyed 
to Seringapatam, where they were used with the greatest inhoma- 
nity. All those not wounded were put in irons, and lodged in a 
kind of open shed, with sleepbg-places at the corners, supplied 
simply with mats. Only sixpence a^day was allowed for food, and 
no medicine was provided under the severe maladies caused by 
this inode of lUla, and to which many fell victims. 

Tiic first advantage that the ruler of Mysore drew from this 
victory was the reduction of Arcot, which, after a respectable de* 
fence, sunendered on the 8d November 1780. He held also in 
close siege Wandewash, Vellore, Cbingleput, and other important 
bulwarks of the Carnatic* 

The intelligence of this signal disaster licing conveyed to tb( 
chief Beat of government at Calcutta, Mr. Hastings immediately 
took the most active ateps to repair it. Sir Eyre Coote, aveterai) 
ofliccr enjoying the highest military reputation of any in Indie 
was appointed to the chief command, and sent from Hcngal with 
500 European I loops, while a corps of sepoys prepared to march 
along the coast ns i^oon as llic rainy season should terminate. At 
the same time the governor of AladrHS was suspended, and his 
place in course supplied by the aenior member of council, who had 
always opposed his iuaelivc ]>oliey; but the funds for the prosecu* 
tion of the war were placed in (he hands of the new commander'in- 
cliief. 

General Cooie, on arriving at the pmaidency, and preparing to 
take the field, found at his disposal not more than 7000 men, of 
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whom 1700 only were £uro|>caus. Yet with tliU force, ro far 
from fearing, be anxiouBly desired to encounter in the field UiC 
numertoa, brave, and well-commanded troops of the enemy. 
Wbat he dreaded was the baraaeing warfare carried on by Hyder 
in a country which be bad already concerted almost into a desert. 
Tbe English army, when it left Madras, was like a ship departing 
on a long voyage, or a caravan preparing to cross the deaeris of 
Arabia. Everything by which life could be supported must bo 
carried along with it; and the soldiers, continuing to depend on 
the Gi^ital alone for supply, were in danger of absolute femine. 
As they moved in a close body through this desolated region, 
never occupying more than tbe ground wbioh they actually covei'ed, 
clouds of the enemy’s cavalry hovered round them; who, finding 
that they did not choose to waste their ammunition on individual 
objects, even rode op to tbe line, and held an oeeasional parley, 
uttering from time to time a fierce defiance or an invitation to 
ringle combat. Dallas, an officer of great personal prowess, suc- 
oessfully encountered several of tbe Indian chiefs, and bis name 
was called ont by the most daring of the champions. In this 
mode of fighting, however, tbe natives !n general had tbe advan¬ 
tage. 

Harassing as such a waifeep was, and tboogh the Mysorean 
chief continued to refuse battle, be was obliged to raise tbe siege 
of every place upon wbicb the English directed their march. In 
this manner the important fortresses of Wandewash and Permacoil 
were relieved and a stop was thereby put to the career of tbe 
enemy. The llritisb commander, however, in following the rapid 
movements of this indefatigable adversary, found bis troops so ex¬ 
hausted, and reduced to such destitution, as left no prospect of re¬ 
lief except in a general action, whi^ be scarcely hoped to accom¬ 
plish. But Hyder at length, encouraged by the appearance of a 
French fleet on the coast, and by a repulse sustained by our 
countrymen in attacking the pagoda of Ghillumbram, intrenched 
his army in a strong post near Cuddalore, where he at once main- 
l^ned his communication wUh the sea, and cut off tbe supplies of 
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his opponent. This station was extremely formidable; but Sir 
Ejre Coote skilfully leading his men through a passage formed by 
the enemy for a different purpose^ drew them op in the face of 
Beyeral powerful batteries as well as of a Tast body of cavalry, and 
finally carried all before him. The rajah, seated on a portable 
stool upon an eminence in the rear of the army, was struck with 
araaxement at the success of the attack, and burst into the most 
furious passion; refusing for some rime to move from the spot, till 
a trusty old servant almost by force drew the slippers on his legs, 
and placed him on a swift horse, which bore him out of the reach 
of danger. 

This yietoiy enabled the English cojhmander to relieve Wande* 
wash a second (iiue, which was again closely pressed by Tippoo; 
but it did not ii^ply his urgent want of money, provisions, and 
equipmenfil. After sundry marches and CMintcrmatchcs, Ilyder 
once more took the field, and wuted battle in a position chosen by 
himself, being no other than the fortunate spot, us he deemed it, 
near the village of Polilloor, where he had gained the triumph 
over the corps of Colonel BidlUe. Here General Coote led liis 
troops to an action which proved more Udody than decisive; for 
though he placed them in various pdi^Rbs, ho found them every¬ 
where severely annoyed by a ctfm/rto from the enemy. Mr. 
Mill’s authorities even assort} that bis movements were paralyzed 
by a dispute with Sir Hector Monro, and that had the ISfysorean 
captain made a vigorous charge be would have completely carried 
the day. But he at length yielded the ground on which the battle 
>vas fought, and the English reached it over the dead bodies of 
their yet unburied countrymen, who had fallen in the former action. 
The natives, according to some accounts, boasted of this encounter 
as a complete victory; but Colonel Wilks says they represented it 
merely aa a drawn batric, which was not very far from the truth. 

Neither the fame nor strength of the British army was much 
improved by this engagemenL The commander, however, having 
learned that the important fortress of Vellore was besieged and re« 
duced to extremity, detennined upon a vigoroua attempt to relie ^ro 
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it; and haTiog anderstood that Hyder was posted at Sholinghnr, 
resolved upon another effort to bring him to action. Oo the morn* 
ing of the 27th September, he pushed forward with such vigour 
as very nearly to surprise the Indians before their ranks could 
be fully formed. They rallied, indeed, and made several brisk 
charges, bat were finally obliged to betake themselves to flight with 
the loss of 5000 men, while only a hundred fell on the side of the 
assailants. General Coote was thus enabled, though not without 
difficulty, to march upon Vellore, the siege of which was abandoned 
on his approach. 

The war conUnued with various fortune* Intelligence having 
been received of hostilities betwen the English and Dutch, Lord 
Macartney, now governor of Madras, formed the derign of reducing 
Kegapatam, the capital of their settlements; and, upon flndiog 
Sir E 3 Y 0 Coote opposed to the measure, he oomplef^ without 
drawing any from fte main army, a detachment df 4000 men, 
placed under the command of Sir Hector Monro. The enterprise 
was conducted with the greatest vigour, and five suoeessive lines 
of redoubts were carried by the besiegers with sooh energy and 
intrepidity, that the garrison, though consisting of about 8000, 
capitulated in fourteen days. All the other Dutch settlements on 
the same coast fell along with it; ud even their important station 
of Triocomalce, on the island o( Ceylon, was carried by storm. 

Meantime Colonel llrathwute, at tiie head of 2000 men, was 
recovering for the English their ascendency in Tanjore; though 
his corps, when the whole country was occupied by the Klysorean 
cavalry, seems to have been too small to remain with safety 
detached from the main array. Ilyder not only cut off from the 
British all sources of accurate information, but studied to deceivo 
them: all the spies wlio pretended to give them intelligence were 
in his pay ; and Bratbwaite remained encamped on the bunks of 
the Coleroon, without a suspicion that the flower of the enemy^s 
forces were hemming him in on cvety side. Even when assured 
of the fact by one of the natives, he was so misled by opposite 
iutimatioos as to think the assertion imworthy of credit, till he 
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found himself enclosed by an army of more than ten times his 
number. All accounts agree that the resistance of this devoted 
little corps was truly gallant, and that, during the protracted con* 
test, they repulsed repeated and desperate attacks. But at length 
an onset by the French troops broke the sepoys; the whole wc^ 
thrown into confusion, and finally either killed or obliged to sur¬ 
render, Tlic French officers displayed their usual humanity, and 
even Tippoo, who commanded, did not on this occasion treat the 
prisoners with his accustomed barbarity. 

Notwithstanding this triumph, Ilyder felt deep anxiety as to 
his future prospects. He Icorued that, through the indefatigable 
exertions made by Mr. from Bengal, the Mahratta 

government had withdrawn from his alliance, and had even bound 
themselves to jgoar an tec the British territory as it stood at the 
I>criod of their last treaty. At the same time a detachment, which 
ho had wntAiO besiege Tellicberry on the Malabar coast, met with 
a very Unexpected resistance; they were not only unable to make 
any impreesion, but, on a strong reinforcement being nicoived 
from Bomb^, were beaten and compelled to surrender. So much 
depressed was be by these unfavourable circumstances, that lio 
had even formed tho design of evacuating the Carnatic, when 
tidings arrived of a strong body of French troops having arrived 
on the cooi^t; and aoeordingly, oit the lOtb March, they landed 
to the amount of 3000. IBtese auxiliaries and their allies, regard¬ 
ing themselves now decidedly 6U]>erior in the field, immediately 
laid siege to Cuddalorc, which, having been iiDj>orfectly provided 
with the means of defence, surrendered almost without resistance. 
They then proceeded to attack the important position of Wande- 
wash; but General Coote having presented himself, and offered 
battle for its relief, the combined army, with all its boasted 
strength, declined that iRsue and rotreated towards Pondicherry. 
The British general followed, and defeated them with consider¬ 
able loss near Amcc. At the same time he throw supplies into 
Vellore, and undertook an expedition against Cuddalorc, which 
failed only through the want of naval co« operation. Thus, even 
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after oLtaiiiIng a powerful reinforcement from France, Hyder 
remained itill unaLle to face the English army in the open field* 

In the meanwhile, the latter were employing Tigorous to 
make an impression on the side of Malabar. After the triumphant 
repulse of the enemy from Tcllicherry, Major Abingdon reduced 
Calicut; and Colonel Uumberstone, an able and intelligent officer, 
landed with additional strength ftom Bombay, which rendered 
the British completely masters of the field. The Nairs, hailing 
him as a deliverer, immediately joined their forces to his, and 
the combined troops proceeded into tho interior. The enemy 
having imprudently waited their approach in a disadvantageous 
position, with a river in their near, were totally dc&ated, and a 
great number dj^ownod in Uic flight Yet, on advancing into the 
country, the conqueror found himself so encumbeied by the difi« 
culties of the march, and hsraesed by parties aeti]^ in his rear, 
that he was obliged to commence his retreat. This morement it 
was soon necessary to make very rapid, as Tippoo and ''ladly had 
hastened with a large army to retrieve tho Mysorean interests on 
this coast. The English fell back to Paniani, where Colonel 
Macleod, who arrived to take the command, intrenched himself so 
strongly, that Tippoo was “repulsed with a severe loss. This 
prince, however, was preparing with a snperior force to renew 
the attack, Avhen he was recalled by an evez^ of the most roomeo'* 
tons character, to which he very nator^y eemsidered every other 
as secondary. 

Hyder*a health had for some time been in a state of rapid 
decline, and symptoms now appeared of that severe imposthumo 
called the rqjhora, or royal boil, said to be peculiar to the country, 
and even to the higher ranks. When decidedly formed, it baffles 
the skill of the native physicians, and invariably proves fetaU 
He expired on the 7th of December 1782, at an age not precisely 
ascertained, but beliet^ed to have exceeded eighty* Of the numer« 
ons race of Indian adventurers he was perhaps the most remark¬ 
able. Destitute of the first elements of education, unable to write 
or read, he made his way to the throne of a mighty kingdom, 
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which he governed with brilliant talent and profonnd poliUcal 
wifidom, though without the least tincture of honour, principle, or 
humanity* HU death formed a crisia the most alarming for the 
power which he bad reared. An Indian army is held together 
by no sentiment of patriotism, public duty, or professional eha* 
racier, but simply by fealty to their chief, and reliance on their 
pay. When tboir leader disappears, bis soldiers are converted 
from an organized body to a scattered crowd of individuals, who 
either disperse entirely or arc formed into bands, each following 
the leader who attaches them to him by his exploits, or can bribe 
them by hU wealth. This danget was great as it respected 
the family of Hyder, whose aetiva mind was the soul of every 
movement in the court and army. His sagacity, however, enabled 
him to choose raatruments who, in the hour of trial, proved faith^ 
ful to himself and his house. 

The afbirs of his treasury were administerad by the joint 
instrumentality of Pconiea and Kisben Rao, Bramins of 
opposite sects, speaking different languages, and terring as checks 
upon each other. These two persons, as bom as they saw HyderU 
last hour approaching, formed in concert the extraordinary design 
of concealing it from the army Imd (he ^orld. The state of his 
health had for some rime prevented him from receiving any hut 
his most conddential aervants } to them the two treasurers, with 
awful injunctions of secrecy, cornmnnicated the fact ; while to all 
the others they gave regular reports of the pi'ogress of the malady, 
which they still represented uh favourable. Only MoLammed 
Amcen, cousin-germ an to the monarch, with another chief, con¬ 
trived the plan of ruUiug to power bis second son, a youth of 
defective intellect, as a pageant in whose name they themselves 
might govern. Bill iLcir plot was discovcix^d; and they were 
appi'chended and sent oif under a stn>iig guard, as if hv the per¬ 
sonal orders of the sovereign. The instant that the rajah expired, 
Ills .faithful nimisters despatched notice to hU eldest son, whieli 
reached him in four days. l^p|KK> iusbiutly suspended his opera¬ 
tions agaiust the iMigUsh, and accoiMpU.di,:! a iiuucli wilh cxlrviuc 
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rapidity across tlic peninsula* As he appiDOched, and learned 
that CTerythmg was tranquil, be slackened his speed, and on tlio 
3d January 1733, made a private entry into the catnp, where, 
iiftar the usual distribution of pay and donatives, he was soon 
recog^uisod as conimaudcr of the army and as sovereign of ]\lyaorc. 
He had now at his disposal troops estimated at 88,000 men, and 
a fi'casare amounting to three millions sterling, besides a great 
store of jewels and other precious effects* 

Notwithstanding this studied concealment, the governraout at 
Madras received early notice of the death of Hyder* They 
immediately transmitted the intelligonee to their commander-in* 
chief, urging him to make a rapid movement to take advantage of 
that disorganization which usually follows such a crisis in an 
Indian government But unfortunately the most violent insub¬ 
ordination and dissension reigned among the different members of 
the council themselves. The dictatorial power, indq>eAdeDt oftlio 
civil government, intrusted to Sir Eyre Coote, was perlmps neces¬ 
sary under the circumstances of that period, and had been attended 
with signal advantage in the conduct of the war; but it formed n 
precedent to which future commanders were too much inclined to 
appeal, (ieneral Stuart, who bad succeeded Sir Eyre, claimed equal 
authority; while Lord Macartney required the entire subordina¬ 
tion of the military to the civil administention. The former, to 
vindicate his supposed right, seems to have acted in studious 
opposition to the instructions issued by the presidency. He fir^t 
expressed doubts of tlio death of Hydcr; then said that he would 
move at the proper time; next declaimed that liis army was in no 
condition to march; and, in short, did not imdortake atiything till 
thirteen days jiftcr Tippoo was fully CKfnblishcd in Ojo soyo- 
I'eignty. 

This state of dissension between tliu civil and niilitniy autho¬ 
rities, each seeking rather to inculpate the other than to promote 
public objects, could not but be highly injurious to the service. 
The supreme govermnent seem to havu laid the chief hlaine upon 
of Madras. They say, “ Vou fiirour us with a collected 
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mass of complaint and. invective against ibid government; against 
the Kabob of A root and bis ministers; against tbe commander-in¬ 
ch ief of all tbe forces in India; against the commander-in-chief 
of his majesty’s fleet; against your own provincial commander-iu- 
chief; and again, against this government.” It was observed, 
that tbe efforts of tbe presidency, when they had the entire 
management of tho war and tho most liberal supplies, had been 
altogether unavailing for the delivery of tbe Carnatic. Sir Eyre 
Cootc was accordingly sent to resume the command, with nearly 
tho same unlimited powers as before^ to which Lord Macartney 
very (Iceidodly objected. Hut the gallant general, overcome by 
the hardships of the voyage, suffered a renewal of some forjner 
disease, and expired on the 2Cth April 17B3, two days after 
reaching Madras, and about four months after the decease of the 
great Indian princo whose career be had checked. 

The war in the Carnatic Lad now assumed an aspect favourti bio 
beyond'expectation. Tippoo, from causes wbich wc shall pre¬ 
sently notice, considering the west of India as having become the 
principal theatre of hostilities, withdrew bis troops from the 
former place, in order that he migbt ^ in the latter with more 
effect. In consequence of his departore it was determined t<j 
attack Cttddalc^ where the Feench bad now concentrated their 
main strengti]. At tbit place was receiving continual reinforce 
ments, it was desirable to proceed speedily to its investment; but 
the Madras govennnent lodged heavy complaints of the tardy 
progress made by Cxcueral Stuart, who perfonned only a daily 
march of three miles, and thus required forty days, instead of tin*, 
usual period of Iwchu, to reach his dcstmation. He was censure<1 
also for immediately calling Colonel Fullcrioii from Tanjore, au 
expedient which >vas understood to be reserved for a case of urgent 
necessity. Tho fact, however, appears to have been, that with 
every reinforcement winch could he obtained, the task was beyond 
his strength. Biis<y, the l*'rcRch commander, had under him a 
liumcrous and bravo atnuy, witli a considerable body of native 
troops, lu au attack, which t^ink place on the 13th June, the 
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English gained indeed the contested position» but with the loss ct 
upwards of a thonsand men. The garrison was afterwards re* 
pulsed with eonsiderahle loss in a midnight sally;* yet SnffireiOf 
the French admiral, having made himself master of the sea, and 
landed no fewer than 2100 men, the enemy aeqaired a decided 
superiority, and prepared for an enterprise which threatened the 
most disastrous consequences to the British. Stuart, irritated and 
disgusted, and considering himself abandoned by the government 
at Madras, had recklessly deteriBioed to expose his followers to 
whatever hazard the coarse of things might present. At this 
critical moment, however, ^tidings arrived that poace was eoncluded 
between the two nations. Bussy soon after suspended oftensivo 
operations, and oven aent orders to his countrymen to withdraw 
from the service of Ttppco, offering likewise his mediation between 
the two belligerent parties; but, though some advaneaa wm*o 
made, they were not productive of any immediate result. 

We shall now turn our attention to the prooeedings on tbe 
western coast, which wore rapidly rising in importance. After 
Tippoo had retired SO luutily to make good his claim to the crown, 
the English became again decidedly superior; having obtained a 
very considerable reinforcemeot under General Mathews, who 
assumed the command. That officer received from the preridenoy 
of Bombay poRitive orders to ^mmenoe operation a, and push for¬ 
ward without delay, by the most direct rood, against the important 
city of Bednore. Instractions thus peremptory, issued by a eivil 
government placed at so great a distance, were manifestly inex¬ 
pedient. Mathews wrote, remonstrating in the strongest manner 
against the danger of tbe course thus prescribed, and the disad¬ 
vantage of depriving him of discretionary power; and yet, though 
there must be always some measure of discretion implied in such 
circumstances, be proceeded precipitately to carry his orders into 
effect He landed his troops at the point of the coast nearest to 
Bednore, and began to scale the steepest part of the Ghauts, 

* BonMlatt^ kie King of Sweden, waa teXen priaouer in ihk fiction, and li'cated 

with a humanity which he aflei'wufda ci»<U dly ackiiewledgca 
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regardless of several detachments of the enemy which were borer* 
ing on biB Hank and rear. He experienced a degree of snccess 
which there was little room to anticipate; everything gave way 
before him, and Bednore itself surrendered without a blow. He is 
supposed to have found in that city a treasure exceeding £800^000, 
and was accused of appropriating to himself a considerable por¬ 
tion of it; but, from the events which followed, this charge could 
never bo fully investigated. It would appear from Colonel Wilks, 
that treason, unknown to the general, had afforded the means of 
his triumph. Sheik Ay&a, the goyemor, had been raised to a 
high command by Hyder, who was accustomed to reproach Tippoo 
with the superior qualities of this slave as contrasted with his own. 
Hence the prince conceived the most deadly hatred against the 
favourite, who, soon after the late monarch’s decease, intercepted 
a letter from the now sultan ordering him to bo put to death. 
Under this impulse, he hasteued to the dtadel, smd effected its 
delivery to the English. He did not, however,* join in active 
warfare against his cruel master, but contented himself on his 
approach with retiring to the coast. 

Tippoo >ya8 greatly annoyed on learning the fall of this im¬ 
portant place, and the near adfance of the enemy towards his 
capital. Mathews was soon informed that successive oorps were 
throwing thcmselvoa cm his rear, and surrounding him with a 
force against which he would bo unable to cope. He had by 
this time obtained permission from the Bombay government to act 
according to his own discretion; bnt he was now so elated by his 
easy victory, that ho placed bUnd conddence in fortune, and even, 
according to certain statements, believed liimsclf aided by some 
supernatural power. Thus, reposing in full security, he allowed 
his communications with the sea to be intei'ceptcd, while hia troops 
were surrounded by Tippoo's whole force, mded by the science of 
Cossigny, a French engineer. The garrison wero driven into the 
citadel, and, after a brave defence, were reduced to the neceBsity 
of capitulating, though on favourable terms, receiving a promise 
that they should be safely conducted to the coast. When, 4he 
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Indian prince obtained admiesion into Bednore, be proceeded 
to the treasury; but^ to his rage and dismsyi found it empty. 
Orders were then given to search the persons of the English 
otBoers, on which unhappily was found a large sum both in money 
and jewels, considered always in that country as public property. 
Upon this discovery he considered hirnself absolved from all that 
he had stipulated; the prisoners were thrown into irons, and com* 
milted to the most rigorous durance in the different fortresses of 
Mysore. 

The sultan immediately marching down to the low district, in* 
vested Mangalore, whic^, though a fortress of vdry secondary 
strength, was defended in the most gallant ittanner by Colonel 
Campbell. Having stood a siege of ftily-six days, it was reduced 
almost to a hcap ^roinB, when tidings arrived of the peace con* 
chided between France and England. The French offioers, Cos* 
signy, Lally, and Boudenot, then withdrew with their troops fi*om 
the army of Tippoo,—a measure viewed with great indignation by 
that prince, who considered them as united to him in a personal 
alliance during the ws^ Indeed it was not without difScuUy that 
they escaped the effects cf his * resentment. Having mado some 
vain attempts to prosecute the Siege alone, he at length agreed to 
an Armistice, which was to extend over the whole coast of Mala* 
har. Ono condition was, that a certain SUf^ly of provisions, Ritf- 
hcicnt to keep up the present stool^ should bo allowed to enter 
hlangalore every month. But, although tliis stipulation was 
nominally observed, its si)irit was completely violated, the food 
]>rovi(1ed being so deficient in <|iiantity, and of such very bad 
quality, that tho health of the garrison rapidly sank; while 
(General McLeod, with an exceedingly illdimcd scrupuIoKity, clc* 
dined taking any effective means for iutroilucing proper supplies. 
The consequence W'as, that Campbell, after sustaining a siege of 
nearly nine months, was obliged to surrender, and was so o\'er- 
powered by tho fatigues of tbu service, that ho soon afterward] 
died. 

Meantime in the south, under the able direction of Mr. [.Millivan, 
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the civil rci^iJent, and through the military talents of Colonels 
Lang and Fullerton, very important advantages were gained. 
First Caroor and Dindigal, and afterwards Falgaut and Goimba* 
toor, were reduced. The last of the above-named officers was even 
preparing to ascend the Ghauts and march upon Seringapatam, 
when ho was ordercd to stop, and directed to restore all his recent 
conquests. Tippoo had applied for two English commissioners to 
proceed to his camp and treat for peace; and, with a courtesy 
which Colonel Wilks considers blameable, tho Madras government 
had acceded to his request. These envoys, however, on discover* 
ing his proceedings witli regard to Mangalore, soot orders to 
Fullerton to susp^d the process of restoration. 13ut at length a 
treaty was concluded, founded on the basis that each party should 
retain liis former possessions, and that the sultan should release 
such of bis prisoners as hod surrived the cmelties with which they 
had been treated. 
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CHAFTEB XIIL 

OOKQUSET OF tfTBOllB. 

Power of TlppeooBto PenecaHoa of the CbrlMUaa, eod of tiie People of Coorg—Ceo- 
Mencf ftfeteet him—Hie Soc fe ee e i C onclneton of Peeoe—Cruel Treetineot of the 
Ketiree la CelieoWA^cJt on IVeTuaoore^-Kepulee—FbiU Suceose-^ArrlTil and Viewe 
of Uer^e Comwetlfi ne reeolTee to make var upon Tlppoo—Iteaty with ttie Hlxam— 
General Medowi opens the Campa4cn—Pednctloxi of Dludl^rul aod l^g&ut^Suoccssful 
Uanmutree of TIppoo^He lajre waelo the CanuHo—Coniwallli assuioos tho Command^ 
Adtaaces upon fltagaloro^Redueee thet Portreei Nltam*i Contlngcot—Advanco upou 
SeriDgapataia^EonccBienti Distrae% and Betraatof the EagUib—General Abercromby's 
Advance and Retreat—Junction with the Mahrattas ■■Rcductiy of aoemt IllU-furU— 
Second March on Sorlngapataoi—Dafbal of Tippoo—Orertnres trim him—Tenni accepted 
—The yooAS Princes received as Hoetagef—DttDcoltiea—FlaU Coneluilon—Goucral 
RefulU of the War—Pa^o Fo&ey of Sir Joha Shore—Arrival of urqole WellcBley—His 
System—Ttppoo's NegetfatioB with the Fraach—British I&flaeaoe estaUlahod at t!ie 
Coart of the Klsasb-^ffottitloni wtth the Sultan—Army adraaoea agahwt him—He 
attacks the Troope teom Boobey—British march oa Serlng^atam—Aotlod ItMalavlUy— 
UespoDdency of T^poo Si ege commenced—Its OperatloDS—Tlppoo attempt! to aegotl* 
ato—His Alarm—Storralag of Seringapatam—Death of the Saltan—HlaChaMUr—Aaeo* 
dotea—plapoeil of the Elngdam ef Myeore. 

Tirpoo, aflcr bsTing coqsludcd this treaty^ becaine tho most 
prominent personage in the political world of India, ^qual per¬ 
haps to bis father in talents and' ambition, sometimes even dis¬ 
playing a superior xnilltaiy genias^ he was jet, as already ob¬ 
served, a very different character* The fonner always proceeded 
in a direct course to realize his scheoses of interest or ambition, 
from which no other object could turn him aside; but tho latter 
was agitated by rarious passions and caprices, which disqualified 
him from pursuing a decided line of policy. Instead, too, of 
manifesting the indifference of Ilyder on the subject of religion, 
he was inspired with a furious zeal in the cause of Islamism, 
which prompted to the most odious and tyrannical measures* The 
issue was, that ho was buried under the ruins of the empire he 
inherited, and which hie predecessor, by so many arts and crimes, 
bad raised out of nothing. 

His first religiotn perseculien was directed against the Chris¬ 
tians on the coast of Canara, who bad been converted by the 
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Portugucr^c* In tliis case, indeed, lio seems to liave bad a some- 
IVbat plaiuible pretext. In bis narmtive he asserts, probably not 
witliout truth, that the Europeans bad originally employed violent 
means to compel the natives to adopt the new creed. Having 
therefore collected 60,0U0, by his own statement, but, according 
to Wilks, only 30,000, he forcibly inflicted on them the rite of 
circumcision; then ImtTicd them to the capital, and distributed 
them in tbe different garrisons; a barbarous treatment, by which 
it is fiaid that many perished. By a strange inconsistency, he 
represented it as the highest honour to be tb\is urged to tbc pro* 
fcBsion of the Moslem faith, yet made it the punishment of 
Hon and contumacy. Tbe rude mountainous itrritery of Coorg 
bad always formed a reluctant appendage to tbc kingdom of 
Mysore. The people had token advantage of the war with the 
English to reassert their independence; holding their conquerors 
in equal abhorrence on account of their religion, and their disre¬ 
gard for the rights of lauded property. As they now presented 
the aspect of a formidable resustance, Tippoo was obliged to 
march against them-with his whole fence, when they retreated 
into the depth of their forests, which appeared almost inaccessible. 
Ilaviog, however, divided bis whole army into detachments, 
which foniied a complete drcle round tlie unhappy fugitives, and 
closing in upon them as huntsmen do in pursuit of game, he at 
leugth penetrated into their most secret haunts, and carried off 
70,000 victims to undergo the abhorred penalties of circumcision 
and captivity. Elated by these cruel triumphs, tho sultan hesi¬ 
tated not to assume the title of jyadsha^ which our historians have 
not very accurately translated king. It was hitherto appropri¬ 
ated exclusively to tlic Great Mogul, whose supremacy had till 
that period been acknowledged in Mysore; but no sootier did the 
conqueror invest himself with this high distinction, than public 
prayers were offered for him instead of Shah Allum. 

Tbe increasing influence and loffy pretensions of this potentate 
raised against him, in 1786, a confederacy tbe most powerful 
that bad for a loug time been formed in Southern Indio. The 
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Maliraltas had repeatedly shaken to itn fouiulatlon <]ic throne of 
ilyder; and, Ihougli uow much diauuUcd, t]icy were still the 
greatest among the native powers. They held possession of the 
person aa well as the capital of the Mogul, and had no rivals for 
empire except in the Afghan aovcrcigus. With tlie nizam, who 
ranked second in strength and dignity, they formed ati alliance, 
which had for its object the aubveriion of the new kingdom in the 
south, and the division between them of all its possessions. So 
confident were the Mahrattas of a triumphant issue, that they did 
not even call in their own contingents, and declined courting the 
aid of the English, lest they should bo obliged to share with them 
the expected spoil. The confederates advanced towards the Toom^* 
buddra, the chief barrier between their dominions and those of 
Tippoo; they besieged and took the strong fortress of Badamee; 
and their cavalry spread themselves over the country. The sultan 
did not attempt directly to oppose this invading force; but by k 
circuitous movement came rapidly upon Adonie, the principal 
fortress of the nizam south of the river just named, and considered 
by this ruler so strong, that he had formed in it a sort of royal 
establishment, which included the harems of his brother and 
nephew. Tho son of Tlyder pulled the siege with his character- 
istic impetuosity; but having prematurely attempted to storm a 
breach, found it so bravely defended by its commander, that he 
sustained a complete repulse. Tbc emifederate armies were thus 
enabled to come to its rclici^ and obliged him to retire. But it 
was now the season of tlie year at which tho Toombuddra under¬ 
goes its periodical iaundatiou, when it became necessary for the 
allies to have the whole of their armies, their materials, and 
supplies, either on the one side or on the other of that river. To 
transport so many men and so much baggage to the southern 
bank, in the face of an active enemy, appeared too hazardous; 
they therefore rectossed to tlie northern side, leaving TippooU 
dominions secure during the period of the monsoon. They were 
even reduced to the necessity of abandoning Adonic, after hastily 
withdrawing its distinguished inmates; and the victor on entering 
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found numerous aparlincnta 8tili fitted up with all the splendour 
of a royal palace. 

The sultan had now just ground to hoast of his success; yet he 
aimed at extending it still farther. He caused a great quantity 
of timhor to he felled in the forests of Rcdnorc, and floated iown 
iho swollen stream, wlicrc it was converted into rafts and basket* 
bouts for conveying his forces acrons. All bis ofll errs dlsRuaclcd 
him from the daring scliemo of carrying beyond this liver nllbn* 
si VC operations against sucli powerful annics. He rejected every 
argument, and in the course of a week had actually transported 
iho whole of his troops to the other sida The confederates, who 
could not he made to believe in any such attempt, had neglected 
all precautions against it; and their indecisive movements scon 
showed how completely they were taken by surprise. After re* 
pea ted marches and countermarches, Tippoo, with his whole force 
in four divisions, made a midnight attack upon their camp. 
Through a want of co*operation between these detachments, the 
uudorlaking did not completely succeed; yet the enomy were 
thereby oompelled to quit their position^ and when they afterw^ards 
attempted to regain it, were re|ial^ with considerable loss. Tho 
general issue of the day was suck as Induced them to retreat, 
abandoning to the conqueror the important city and tlislrict of 
Savanoor. Soon after, overtures were made for a trenty, which 
was concluded on the condition that the sultan shoithl acknow¬ 
ledge the tribute stipulated by Ilydcr; amounting elili, j\fter Rome 
liberal deductions, to forty-five lacks of rupees, thirty of Avhich 
wero actually paid. He restored also Adonic and the other towms 
taken during the war, and was in return recognised or sovereign 
of nearly all India south of the river Toombuddra. 

Jiy this successful contest against such a powci*fal confederacy, 
Ttppoo had earned perhaps tho greatest military name in ITin- 
dostan; having displayed even pmdcnce and moderation in the 
terms on w’hich he concluded {xmico. Ho now considered himself 
the undisputed ruler of the south, and at liberty to propagate the. 
Mohammedan faith by violence of every description. UU first 
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movement was to descend tlic Ghauts, into the ierrUorj of CaUcat 
or Jfalabar Proper, which, by a hard*won conquest, Ilyder had 
annexed to the dominion of Mysore. Here he found a race 
inspired wiUi such deadly enmity to his favourite creed, that if a 
Mussulman touched the outer wall of a house, they thought it 
necessary to reduce the whole to ashes. Their religious profession, 
indeed, derived little honour from their moral conduct, since cu8< 
torn among the Nairs, or natives of high rank, sanctioned a mode 
of living so extremely dissolute, that Tippoo did not exaggerate 
when he told them, that they were all horn in adultery, and 
were more shameless in their connexions than the beasts of tho 
field/’ But notwithstanding these habits, they possessed the 
utmost bravery, and were prepared to make the most determined 
resistance to the resolution entertained by the sultan of compelling 
them to undergo circumcision and eat beef. Even* when vanquished 
they submitted to both conditions with cxtreiAe reluctance, and 
many sought refuge in the b^rt of forests, or in the surrounding 
mountains, till at leng^ the whole were either orcumcised or 
driven from thc»t fields and homes. The victor then commenced 
a war against the religious odift^es. Ho publicly boasted that ho 
had rased to tlic ground eight thousand temples, with their roofs 
of gold, silver, and copper, after digging up the treasures hurled 
nt the feet of tho idols; but there is reason to believe, that in this 
instance lie greatly exaggerated his own enormities. At length 
he hecamo so elated with these exploits, that he appeal's to have 
considered Inmself as really endued with supernatural powers, 
and little if at all inferior to Mohammed himself. Being strongly 
advised by bis counsellors not to attempt passing tlio Ghauts 
during tho height of the nuny season, he replied, that lio would 
order the clouds to ccaee disehat^u" Ihevc 

\v^^oIn ntj'iOicr \iU earthly nor Ins celestial powers WCfC found \0 
avail. 

The litilc kingdom of Travancorc, forming the western part of 
the moat southerly extremity of India, amid tho revel uttona which 
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ebook the greater states ia its vidDity, bad hitherto succeeded in 
maintaioifig independence and neutrality. It was protected not 
only by a lofty chain of mountains, extending as far as Cape Como¬ 
rin, but by the more imperfect defence of a wall and ditch covering 
its whole frontier. Tippoo, however, had fixed his eyes witli 
intense eagerness on the conquest of a territory which lay as it 
were enclosed within bis recent acquisitions, and would complete 
their circuit. He fabricated several grounds of dissatisiaction. 
The territory of Cochin, which bad now been reduced under com¬ 
plete vassalage to Mysore, happened so to intersect that of Tra- 
vaneore, that the wall formed for tho defence of the one surrounded 
some portions of the other; and Tippoo could complain that his 
passage to a certain part of bis dominions was obstructed by this 
harrier. Tho Hajoh of Travancorc, again, with the view of 
securing his fronUer, had purchased from the Dutch the forts of 
Cranganorc and Ayacotta, which the latter bad long ago conquered 
fvom tho Portuguese. This measure was deeply resented by 
Tippoo, who remarked that these forts stood within his territories, 
and alleged, though seemingly without reason, that the Dutch had 
owned his superiority, and pmd a tent for the land. Lastly, tho 
refugee M*nirs, fleeing from his persecution, had found a friendly 
reception in Travancorc. On these, or any other grounds, the 
sultan would not have been slow to executo bis purj>osG, had it 
not been checked by a defensive alliance formed during tbo last 
war between the rajah and the English. It M'as therefore neces¬ 
sary to afford explanations to tho government at Madras, who 
appear to have felt the strongest ^sposition to preserve pacific 
relations with Mysore. They professed themselves ready to listen 
to all reasonable grounds of complaint, and proposed sending two 
commissioners who miglit examine and adjust the several matters 
in dispute. This did not harmonize with the design of Tippoo, 
who hastened with his whole force to attack the weak harrier of 
the Travancorc lines. The extent of such a fortification neces¬ 
sarily rendered it ineffiaeot; and accordingly, on the 2dth Decem¬ 
ber 1789, while a numerous body, comprising apparently the 
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whole army, hy n feigned attach on llio principal gufo, occupied 
the attention of the inliabitanta, the sultan himself, with upwards 
of 14j000 men, the flower of his troops, ha<I cllVcLcd his entrance 
at an ungaardod point on the right flank. He then pushed along 
the interior of the rampart to reach the nearest gate and open it 
to his soldiers. For some time his progress was almost unre- 
risted; the inhabitants retreated from one tower to another; 
though, as reinforcements arrived, they began to make u more 
^'igo^ou3 stand. Tljcy maintained their defence particularly in a 
large square building that served the joint purpone of n magazine 
and hatrack; and here Tippoo, seeing his firsL div^Ision consider¬ 
ably diminislied by successive contests, ordered it to bo strcngfli- 
ened by a fresh corps. This operaUon being ill uiidov^lood, was 
imperfectly executed; and, as the troops were advancing in some 
disorder, a party of twenty Tmva&coroatis, under a close 
cover, opened a brisk dre on theici^anlv. The commanding-oOiccr 
fell, upon which the whole body was Uirowu into irrutvicvable con¬ 
fusion. The mass of fugitives drove before thein a detachment 
which was advancing to their support, and who again impelled 
those behind. Many of the men thrown dow*n wc^rc trampled to 
death, and the ditch was filled wHh heaps of bodies. The suUait 
him.solf was borne along by Iho torrent, and some servants witli 
difficulty conveyed him over the ditch, after he had twice fillen, 
and suffered such contusions as occasioned a lamcnu^s from wliich 
he never entirely' recovered. His palanquin, the bearers of which 
Imd been killed in the ci*o\vd, was left bc^hind; and lua seals rings 
and other ornaments, fell into the hands of the enemy. Hasten¬ 
ing forward, at one time on foot, at another in a small carriage, 
ho arrived at his camp in the most miserable plight, after losing 
2000 of his men. So precarious is the fortune with W’liicli war, 
and especially barbarous war, is often attended! 

It may he easier to conceive than describe the rage and humi¬ 
liation of Tippoo at seeing his fine army thus completely repulsed 
by a despised foe; and he made a row that be would not leave 
the encampment till he had retrieved and avenged the disaster. 
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All lii« (IcUidiincnis were called in, Lis heavy c&xinoii was brought 
down from Seringapatani and Bangalore; and though more than 
tlntjc months were employed in these preparations, he succeeded 
completely in lulling the suspicions of the British, and in per¬ 
suading them that lie was Atill desirous of tnalutaining amicable 
relations. At length, Ids arrangements being completed, about 
the bcgluning of Aj^ril 1700, be opened regular batteries ngainst 
tlils contemptible wall, and soon made a breach nearly throe 
<puirterfi of u mile in cxUiit. 'J'bo troops of Travancovc, thus 
exposed iu tlie open Jlehl, fled with little resistance, and TIppoo 
soon wnv i!k^ wlndo country lying defenceless before him* Im- 
iiM‘diat(dy after he laid siege to Crnnganorc, near which, on the 
iirighh(.’v'; Ing island f»f Vipcen, the Knglisli bad a Rinall force 
Rialioued to assiKt the rajah. Those were reinforced by tbv(*e 
hni(alinna uivlor riolonel llaiiloy, who, on finding that be could 
not unfierial:e olVensirc operations, withdrew the natiro gamsou 
from llic iduro, and took tip a dofensive position, in whicli the 
micmy difl ufit attempt to molest him. The Mysovenn commander 
now overran »a great part of tho conquered territory, committing 
Ills u^nal do vast all ons, and carrying great iiumbcvH of the inha¬ 
bit nnt,-? into captivity. Many, however, retired to their southern 
fcatnes^V'', wlicrc (hey could with diflicuby be pursued; nnd the 
FCason Iicci'inin/; unfavourable, 'J'jpp<jo, who was also alarmed by 
tlfo 1110 VC ni cuts of our conn try men, rctiimeil to Scringapatani, 
ah or liaving lovcllod to the ground the wall which bad piuvcd st> 
imcxpoctcdly fonniJuble. 

Tlie Manpus Cornwallis bad tivrhcd in 17SC as governor- 
gonern^, y;lih a view to eficot u complete I’ofonu in the Bystem of 
Indian policy; and to avoid by every jiossiblc means war with 
tho native janvers was one of bis leading instructions. He began, 
aecovdiej;ly, by prix*buniing, in a mnniicr that has been censured 
as too full and vnaisguiscd, the rcsolulioa to engage in no hosti¬ 
lities uot Ftriellv defensive. Yet bis views very early underwent 
a change; and lie then couKulcrcd it necessary, or at least luglily 
vxpcdlcnl, io enf'^r upon nu extended warfare wilb Ibo view ol' 
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humbling completely the power of Mysore. It seems difficult to 
discover any good ground for altering his determination so entirely, 
Tippoo had no doubt shown himself very formidable; yet there 
was no reason to apprehend, while the whole of Central India was 
united by the alliance between the Nizam and the MabrailaH, 
that the balance of power would be actually endangered; on the 
contrary, it was likely to bo in greater peril from the downfal of 
one of these parties, and the immoderate aggrandizement of the 
others. I'lic new governor-general, in adopting this policy, was 
greatly influenced, we suspect, by the restless and violent dispo* 
sition of the sultan, and by an abhorrence of the cruel persecutions 
which he continued to inflict upon the inhabitants of the Malabar 
coast. 

The views of the marquis were soon developed by a treaty 
formed with the nizatn. He had been instructed to take the 
earliest opportunity of demanding from this prince the cession of 
(luntoor, one of the Northern Circars, cor^Idercd necessary for 
completing the circuit of that important territory. This claim 
was founded on the agreement of 17G8, originally concluded with 
a view to offensive war against Hyder, and to a partition of his 
dominions. The pretension was somewhat exorbitant, consideving 
that the treaty had been repeatedly broken; that war had since 
been waged between the two parties; and that peace was twice 
contracted with Mysore without any regard to its stipulations, 
A military force, however, w,i3 dcspzitchcd to support the claim, 
which the nlzam showed a very remarkable and unexpected 
facility in granting. Hatred and fear of Tippoo had at this time 
overcome all other considerations, and he readily agreed to exe¬ 
cute the conditions of the treaty relative to Guntoor, provided all 
the others, including extensive ccssious promised to him from the 
expected spoil of his enemy, were also inserted. The governor- 
gcnci*al could not grant this to the full extent, but be acceded to 
the proposal in ease future cirenmstances sliould admit of its fuU 
filment. At the same time, agreeably to treaty, a subsidiary 
force wa3 to be tent to the nizam, and securities >vere introduoed 
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Ibat it should not be employed against certain other powers, No 
such saving clause being added in reference to tlic sultan, the 
negoUation with respect to him hoi'c allugcthcr a hostile chameter. 

While actuated by these dispositions, Lord Cornwallis was 
probably gratified upon bearing that Tippoo, by his attack on the 
Travancore wall, Lad afforded a regular ground on w'hicli to de¬ 
clare war. ITc made a most indignaut reply to the presidenc)’ at 
Madras, who, expressing their opinion that this prince still desired 
peace, W'Cr^ themselves entering into treaty, and making uo pre¬ 
paration for hostilities. In fact, tlic Travancore affair, though it 
called for attention, docs not seem to have pressed so closely on 
any British interest that an attempt might not have been made to 
adjust it by pacific arrangements. Tho marquis, however, an¬ 
nounced that it ought to have been considered, and must still bo 
viewed, as at once placing the two I)o^Yer8 in u state of enmity, 
lie bad detenmned to i*cpair to Madras and take tlie oommand in 
jierson, but i*elinquished this intetiiion on learning the arrival of 
Clcncral Medows, in whose vigour and capacity he placed the 
utmost confidence. At tho same time, lie hastened to conclado 
an alliance with the nizam and the Mabratta government, who 
each engnged to employ their whole force against the sultan ; in 
return for wbicli, upon tho success of the war, all their claims 
upon the tenitory of Mysore werc to be granted in their fullest 
extent. The fonner pressed eamcHtly for a guarantee that, while 
his troops were absent on the projected expedition, his country 
shouKl not he pillaged by Lis warlike allies; but, (hough it was 
iinj'ossiblo to deny the reality of the danger, it would liavc been 
.exceedingly iingraciouB, in a )mblic document, to have snpjiosccl 
tiiat great iiowcr capable of such a dereliction of duty and decency, 
'i'hc governor-general, however, gave private assurancofl of protec¬ 
tion, with wliich ho prevailed upon tlie Indian prince to be satisfied. 

Tippoo seems not to have been prepared for the prompt move¬ 
ment of tlie English. In Juno 1790, they commenced the cam¬ 
paign on the boldest system of offeusive warfare; tlieir aim being 
nothiug less than by the most direct route to a>ccnd the Ghuuto 
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from the Bonth, and advance upon Scringapatara. Tins mar<‘li 
had already been projeeiftd and ceii;;idcrcil practicable by Coloncd 
Fnllerton at the terminal ion of the last war. As compared ^^ilh 
the northern road through the frontier-dislrict of the Ijaramahl, 
it had tlio disadvantage of licing more remote from Madras, and 
consequently from all mililary supplies and stores; but it led 
through a country more abundant in forage and provisions, and 
avoided the obstatdo jircsentod by Ibo powerful fortress of Banga¬ 
lore. It was ncre ‘surj^ howerer, to begin by reducing tbo strong 
phires possessed by tbc siillfui in Ibo low country; and ficucral 
. Medows, fixing bis bend-quarters at Coimbatoor, employed in tins 
service (’obaud Sfnarl, who had ueqnircd iiiuch ex))crionce In 
?^outl\urn iivlla. most imiHUinut of these forIrcsKCs, and 111 ;it 
wliieb was voasidcred the mriii Imlvvark of Mysore in this qimrier, 
was i’algaiit, about thirty miles west of Coimbatoor. Stuart 
immodiatoly marched against it, but had on biii way to encounter 
an unexpected obstacle. At this season the monsoon, which 
deluges llic coast of Malabar, conveys only cooling and rufi’esliing 
shower:, to the interior and <*a?teni districts; bu‘, in advancing 
westward, ho mot il: full force, which rendered the comitry wholly 
unfit for millinry operations. Aflor giving a formal summons to 
Balgaut, lie rrtrnn^d, and \\:ih then dcsjKitchcd it) Diiullgn^, more 
than 100 mOcs de.lant In the sontli-ra^t. H:ivin*r farmed a verv 
inadequate, idea e^’llic sl:v'iigt1i of this placid, he liiul carried only 
a Binall KUick of ajnmimifluu, which was found nearly exhausted 
after ofilicfiiig only a ror^' impcrfc^ct hivacli. No alteniatlvc was 
left ])iit an aitempt 1o rionu it, in whieh he was rcpulsi'd. 
enemy, how'cver, wore so slrnck by the spirit wdtli which the 
.'issaiilt w'as conducted, and so ignorant of the deficiency under 
wlueh Jie. laboured, that llirv M'litjiroiiosal i of surrcniler, on terms 
whi<di ]<c Wtis too wire not to accept. 

By the time he I'ctumed from Bindlgnl, the season admitted of 
Ids again pi'oei'cding against Palgaufc. Here he had been equally 
raiRinf jrnicd, lliougli lo quite a difibrcul eflbet, Inning been led to 
(‘:cpc‘c( 0 very fu/iiudablc resistance. He acc^^rdingly employed 
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great cflovls in sending forward a considerable tttun of artillery; 
but on the morning of tbe 21 si SepteniboTi two batteries haring 
been opened, llio guns of the fort were speedily silenced, and 
before night a breach was effected in the cui"tain. The garrison 
Boon made offers of submission, ashing scarcely any conditions 
except that Ihey slionld be prolcclcd from the fury of the Nairs 
in the Ilritish service, who were roady to vent on all that be¬ 
longed lo Tii»poo their deepest resentment for his barbarous perse¬ 
cution* 

While Colonel Staul was thus cmjdoycd, considerable pro- 
grcfjs was made hy the army fowaids the high land of Mysore. 
A clmiu of posts along the rivers Cauvery and llahvany, namely, 
Caroor, h'road, Sattinnui;*ul, had been successively reduced; and 
the Inst <if these, commanding the important psss of Gujelhutty, 
which opened the way into the heart of the country, W'as occupied 
by Colonel Floj’d with a force of 2000 men. l>y this arrange- 
nnmt the different corps were very ill connected t<\gcilu'r; for 
ticuenil Mrdows nt Coimbatoor w«ih sixtv miles disiant from the 
division of I'loyd, and thirty from tlinl of Htnart^ ^Jhc second of 
these ofticors poiiiuMl out the daTi';or of his situation, and tho 
inh'liigeneo he liad reerivod tljat the cnomy was collecting a great 
furee to allack him; Imt the commander paid no aticiilion to this 
w'uniiug, mill ordcrcil tlio detachluont to continue in its presoiif: 
positiou. The Mysore cavalry, under Scyed Paheb, had indeed, 
in tlioir attack, been vciy easily repulsed, nod even compel led to 
ret lie behind the Ghauts; still, tins failure of tlie adv-ancctl guard 
under a pusillamnious chief afforded no ground to judge of wlint 
might be expected w!k*ti the whole force under the sultan liinisclf 
should he brought info action. Early in Seidcniber IiJs horseiTion 
were seen in Inrgc Tindics descending the Ghauts; and as, when 
crossing tho IJahrany at different they ondeavourod to 

Biirround the handful of English and sepoys, th.e Litter soon fell 
themselves in a very critical situation. They novortlioless made 
H gallant defonv/, and the enemy, haxingnilanj'.hnl their cobiums 
tu the thick tnclu:mrcs wlileh ^urrjamlcd (lie Ih'ilisli position, 
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were charged vciy effectually wjUi the bayonet, and several squa¬ 
drons entirely cut off. ITie Mysoreans, ho\Yever, still advanced 
tviih increasing numbers, and opened a battery, ^Yluch did great 
execution among the native soldiers; yet these mercenaries stood 
their ground with great bravery, saying,—“ Wo have otton iho 
Company’s salt; our lives arc at their disposal." Theji accord¬ 
ingly maintained their position, and Tippoo thought proper to 
withdraw during the night to the distanco of several miles: but 
the casualties had been so very severe, and the post proved so 
untenable, that Colonel Floyd considered it nccesKary in tito 
morning to commence his retreat, leaving on the field three dis¬ 
mounted guns. The sultan, at the same time, having mustered 
his forces, began the pursuit with about dffecn thousand men, and 
after mid-day overtook the English as they retired in singlo 
column. Tlic latter, re})catcd!y obliged to halt ami form in order 
of battle, repulsed several ebavges; yet, as soon as they resumed 
their march, the Indians hovered round them on all sides. They 
were compelled to abandon three additional guns, and their situ¬ 
ation was becoming more and juoro critical, whv.n some cavalry 
being seen on the road from Coinibatoor, tlic cr\' arose that 
General Medows was coming to their aid. This report, being 
favoured by the commander, was echoed \Yiih Huch confidcnco 
through the ranks, that though Tippoo had good iiiforjnation as to 
tlie real fact, he was deceived, and withdrew his cavalry. Colonel 
l''lo}'d was tljui< enabled to prosecute his retreat, towards the main 
army, which had already inarehcil 1o meet him, but by a wrong 
road; so that the two divisions found mticli dilliculty, andHulhrcd 
many hardships, hefoi'C they could rejoin each other. 

The English, in the course of these untoward events, Ijad lost 
above 4.00 in killed and wounded; their plans for the campaign 
had been deranged; the stores and magazines formed on the jn'o- 
posed line of march lay opcu to the enemy, and were thercfoi'c to 
be removed Avith all speed. General Medows, notwithstanding, 
raaqpied offensive operations, and had nearly como in contact with 
the anny of the sultan; but this ruler, by a series of inanceuvros, 
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eluded 1)0t!i bim and Colonel Maxwell, tben stationed in Baratnalil, 
and by a rapid xnarch descended into the Coromandel territory. 
After menacing Trichinopoly, he turned Dorthvvnrda, and swept 
the Carnatic with nearly as little opposition as was experienced by 
his father during his first triumphant campaign. At Thiagar, 
indeed, he was repulsed by his old friend Captain Flint, whom lie 
had learned to know at Wandewasb; but scarcely any other place 
made even a show of resistance. He began by burning and 
destroying everything in his wa}^; but soon considered that it 
Mould bo more profitable to levy contributions, and thereby to 
replenish his somewhat exhausted treasury. On approaching 
rondlchciry, he endeavoured to open a negotiation with the 
French, which M^as rendered fruitless hy the pacific disposition of 
Louis the Sixteenth. 

General Medows in the field displayed coiirago and talent; but 
lie had not shown himself equal to the intricate operations of an 
Imlian campaign. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, detcmiuuul 1o 
resume his original design of directing iu person the course of the 
war; and having arrived at Madras, on the 29th January 17D1, 
he took the command. He brought considerable vcinfovccinents; 
and having ordered Medows to join hiin, resolved without hesita¬ 
tion to carry hostilities iulo the centre of Tippoo’s domiiuons. In 
weighing the advantages of the two Hues of operation, the north 
and the south, by which he could penetrate into the interior of 
Mysore, he prcfiTja'd the former. Probably the faihirc of the 
late campaign a good deal iiillucnccd his choice; lie reflected also 
on the distance to which liis military jaovemciits would in tlio 
other ease be withdrawn from their point of suppoi*t at Madras, 
and therefore dcculccl upon bra^nng all the difljcultics prowented 
by the fortress of J5angalorc, and the bleak region in which it is 
situated. 

On Iho 5 til Fehruarj’ the governor-general began bis march, 
and on the 11th passed through Vellore towards Amboor, aa if 
he had meant to ascend the mountains by some one of the passes 
directly opposite to Madras. Tippoo, meantime, w as lingering 
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near Pondicliovry, 5a hopes of concliulinf; his French negotiation, 
and beiDg thereby reinforced by six thousanJ troops. He trusted, 
too, that Avith hw light cavalry lie might roach the pusses towards 
Avhich the Englisli were advancing, in lime to place himself in 
their front. Cornwallis, however, Biuldeuly wheclod to the right, 
and hy a clrcnhoiis march of fonr days aitaiiied tlio pass of Moog- 
lee, where lie found n<Hl!irr fear nor piTparatlon ou the part of 
tlie enemy. In a similar jM.rlod he entered without resistance 
the high jdain of Mysore, and avus now in the heart of the ruI- 
tan’s country. This able movement, Avilh which the cojnmuudei*- 
in*clncf optuicd his career, slruch his antagonist Avilh consternation, 
and inspired the most fuAmiirahlc anticipations as to Iho manucr 
in Avliicli the rumpnign Avould he eonduclcd. 

Tippoo, talcen <romplctcly by surprise, hnetened to the defence 
of Ins doDiiidons; hut he acted on no distinct or cfioctiA^ plan. 
He lost much A'ahnide lime hi snpcriiitending ptTsonally the 
removal of his harem from iSnngnloro; and, notwItliBtnndjng 
hovcral attempts hara'^s the nritish, scarcely opposed an 
ohstaclo to their fahlitg ground before Ihuf fitixinglnild. uhicli they 
did on the /5th March. The Hiegc Avas immodletrdy begun avIiIi 
the utmoBt Y3!Tonr, yet iin*h'r jHTulinr dradA'antag^s. The fortress 
Avas too oxtonriA’C to be Invested; operalbms Avon* llicvefore e irried 
on rolclv bv lircacb and liatterA'! the jrarrison rv^'civcd all fho 
reinforcements and supplies of Avhieh they stood iu need; Avhile 
tlie siilt^'in, Avrth the wliolo of Iiis braA'C and aetb.'C rnny, avoU 
shilled in desultory wnrilur. hovered rouiKh mahing continual 
efforts to support the besieged, and to annoy tboir assailuiii ^ Vet 
the only serious disaster Avhich llie latter nxpcrioaced avos oeco- 
Rioned by the too forw'ard valour of Colonel FIoa d, ay hen despa (died 
Avith the cavalry to cover a rcrounrHsojice. Jhung about to iv'tire, 
ho saw the enemy ’r rear in a ])osifion oxidised to an adA-antageons 
attack, and could not resist the tempiatlon. He pushed on, and 
though soon entangled in Imilccu and irregular ground, drovo 
ftuOccsHiA'c detRchmcntH heforo him, Avhen suddenly a imi^.kct-ball 
enfl^rcd hhi check, pniced through both jhavs, and ho fell down 
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0 |)i».aroutly tlcniT. The second in rominand being iu the extremo 
lofU llicre was no one to give orders or encourage the troops at 
this critical moment. They begun a retreat, which, as the dif- 
fci*cnt corps of the enemy rallied, and a cross-fire was opened from 
the fort, was soon chang>.Ml inlo n cunTused flight. Theovertlirow 
might have been very serious, had not Colonel Gowdio come np 
with a body of infantry, and cheeked the advance of the pursuers. 
Tlic loss of the /Iritlsli in men was only seventy-one, but the de¬ 
struction of ucariy three hundred horses was very severrlj’* felt 

Another enterprise, which proved somewhat luizardouH, was the 
carrying of the fortified town of Bangalore, a place of very con¬ 
siderable extent and importance. It was surrounded with an in- 
dillVrent wall, hut the ditch was good, and the gale was covered 
by a very close thicket of Imlluu thorns. Tho attack was made, 
loo, without any due knowledge of the ground; and the soldiers, 
hotli in advancing and in endeavouring to force an entrance, wci'O 
oxpo^^cd to a destructive fii*c from turix^ts lined wi(h musketry. 
Colonel Muorhouse, one of the most uccoinplishod soldiers in the 
service, received four womids, which proved fataL At length, 
when the gate was almost torn in pieces, Lieutenant Ay re, u man 
of diminutive stature, forced his way through it, and SIcdows, 
who preserved an inspiring gaiety ia tlie midst of battle, called 
out, “ Welldonel now, wLmkers, tiy if you can follow and support 
the little gentle*nan I” On this animatiug cull, the troops dashed 
into the town; though its great extent remlercd the oecupetioii 
di 111 cult. Tippoo likewise threw in n strong corpn, winch renewed 
the contest, opening a heavy fire with small oi’ins; hut, when the 
li^iiglish betook themselves to the bayonet, tlicy drove the enemy 
with irresistible fury through tlic streets and and soon com¬ 
pelled them to evacuate the pettali. Our loss, Iiowcvcr, amounted 
to 131. 

Notwithstanding every obstacle, the besiegers by the 2lBt had 
effected a breach, and though it was not in a condition for being 
stormed, yet, on considering the activo movements made by the 
sultan, it WAS detennined fe make the attempt that very night. 
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Ifc was briglit moonlight,—eleven was the hour naraci},—and a 
whisper along the ranks was the signal appointed for advancing 
in profonnd silence. The ladders were planted, and a few men 
had reached the rampart before the alarm extended throngb the 
garrison, Tlie killcdar or governor hastened to the spot, and 
fought with the utmost bravery, but be fell; and the assailants, 
charging with the bayonet, soon established themselves on the 
top of tho walls. They spread to the right and left; columns 
descended into the body of the place; and in an hour they weri) 
masters of Bangalore. Tippoo had received the intelligence, and 
was marching with his whole force to save the place, when crowds 
of fugitives onnounced to him the disastrous event; and he ro* 
mained the whole night sunk in silence and stupor. It is asserted 
that he was aware of the intended attack, and had made prepara¬ 
tions to meet it; but the occurrences which actually took place 
do not seem very consistent with tins statement. 

After this triumph, Lord Cornwallis was still in exiromo dis¬ 
tress for provisions, and especially forage. Before making his 
grand movement upon the capital, he proceeded northward, in 
hopes of obtaining supplies, and of being joined by 10,000 horse 
which the Niaam had promisi^d. After a long march, the expected 
contingent made its appearance; but a woful disappointment was 
felt at the very aspect of such grotesque auxiliaries. According 
to Wilks, ^Mt is probable that no national or private collection of 
ancient armour in Europe contains any weapon or article of per¬ 
sonal equipment which might not be traced in this motley crowd, 
—the Parthian bow and an*ow, the iron club of Scythia, sabres of 
every age and nation, lances of every length and description, and 
matchlocks of every form, metallic helmets of every pattern.*' 
These singular accoutrements were combined with tlic total 
absence of every symptom of order or obedience, excepting groups 
collected round their respective flags; every individual an inde¬ 
pendent warrior, aelf-impclled, afTccHog to be the champion whose 
ungle arm was to achieve victory*" This corps, it was evi- 
^.deaii'Cottld never be of any use in regular operations; but hopes 
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were at clierislied tbat they inight relieve the English from 
some of the harassing duty belonging to light troops. It was 
soon found, however, that they did nothing but plunder the 
natives and consume the stores of the camp, ali'eady almost 
entirely exhausted. 

Lord Cornwallis, though he had been bo completely disap* 
pointed in his allies, and though all his departments, especially 
those of conveyance, were in the most imperfect state, w^as yet 
anxiously desirous to bring the war to a termination, which could 
bo effected only by advancing upon Seringapatam. For this end 
all possible resources were called into action; the officers were 
invited and agreed with alacrity to contribute their private means, 
and to hire from the natives accommo<lattons, which the latter 
would not willingly have placed under the control of a public 
department. (}auiion*balls were cairicd even by women and 
cl)ildren; and thus almost without any regular equipment, the 
army was enabled to inarch upon the capital. This movement 
struck Ttppoo with alarm; he had even made arrangements for 
conveying his harem and treasure to Chittledroog; but his mother 
I'epreseutcd to him the fatal impression of despondency which 
such a step would mnko upon his troops and subjects. Ho yielded 
to her judgment, and determined to ba;snrd all in the defence of 
his chief city. Ills mingled apprehension and rage were oddly 
displayed, the former in effacing from the walls of the town 
numerous caricatures with which he had caused them to be em- 
bellii^hcd, rt^presenting the English in the most ridiculous attifudcs, 
and the latter in the secret murder of a number of his prisoners. 

The sultan bad hitherto confined Ininsclf to a desultory war¬ 
fare, cndcavonring to cut off the British by detachnicntSi in the 
manner which, during the last contest, had been so successful. 
But in his campaign with I^ord Cornwallis, he had been unable to 
achieve any exploit of this description; and now the danger of 
his capital, and it is said the reproaches of bis wives, urged him 
to ha;sard a general battle rather than allow it to bo formally 
invested. He drew up bis men mlb great judgment on a rango 
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of liciglita iu front of tlic Cauvrry, Avliicli licro scj^avcitfid hU army 
from the island on wliich Scringapatain The governm*- 

general, by n niglit-movcnicnt, jilacal liimseli on the enemy's left 
fanlc; but Tippoo, with groat promptiladc, liad antScipatod the 
object of his opponent by occupying a succcsfilon of steep hills in 
front of bis position, from the posscsstoii of which he derived a 
great advantage. 'J'he battle was of long co nil nuance, and main* 
fained with great obstinacy. The English, imablo to employ 
their own artillery wUli any eifeefc, sulTcrcd considerably from that 
of the enemy, and were also seriously annoyed by numerous 
flights of rockets furnished from the arsenah Yet, on coming to 
close combat, they carried, by successive clnirgcH, ono ]>oint after 
another, till the whole of tlic Kultau’s army \vas obliged to seek 
slid ter under the fortidcations of the city. 

Lonl Cornwallis, at the expense of 500 men iu killed and 
wounded, had gained the honour of the day; but lie was in such 
a situation that only a decisive victory, and scarcely even that, 
could have enabled him to achieve bis object. Tippoo had prac¬ 
tised, with the utmost diligence, his old Hystem of laying waste 
the country around the English. They had marched through a 
desert, and in vain, by sending scouts iu every di recti un, endea¬ 
voured to find a human being who could aftbrd either aid or infor- 
inatioc; and the army was now suHciing most deeply from famine, 
disease, and all those evils which, in a cainpuign, arc often more 
fatal (luin t!ie sword. Their means of comcynnco were so deficient 
that the men were compelled, In view of thii enemy, to drag tlio 
baggage, and even the heavy cannon, as if tlicy hurl been beasts 
of burden. In short, after several marches and counter-marches, 
the British commander felt himself under the painful necessity of 
immediately retreating, with the sacrifice of allthe battering-train 
and heavy equipments with which he w’as to have? besieged Scrin- 
gapatam. lie was obliged also to stop the progress of another 
expedition which was advancing to bis support. 

Although Madras was the main ccuU'c of the English opera¬ 
tions, yet the M*ar had extended to the coaht of Malabar. Inhere 
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Colonel Hartley held the eommand, witli a force numerically 
email) but aided by the zealous co-operatlou of the natirca, M*ho 
bad been thoroughly alienated by the violence of the sultam This 
enmity towards him rendered it iinposeible for his troops to carry 
on that desultory warfare in which they excelled; they w^ere 
therefore obliged to fight a regular battle, and were completely 
defeated. Soon after, in December 1790, General IL Aborcromby 
landed with a large force, reduced Cananorc, and easily made him¬ 
self master of every other place held by the enemy in Malabar. 
He met witli another auxiliar}*, who opened for him a passage 
into the midst of Tippoo's dominions. An account has been 
given of the injurious treatment Buflbred by the people of Coorg 
from the ruler of Mysore. Tiictr youthful rajah, after a long 
captivity, had lately contrived to eflbct hU return. The greater 
part of his subjects were groaning in exile; but in the depth of 
the woody recesses there was still a band of freemen, who rallied 
round him with enthusiastic ardour. By a series of exploits, that 
might have adorned a tale of romance, the young prince recalled 
his people from tlio distant quarters to which they bad been 
driven,—organized them into a regular military body, drove the 
oppressors from post after post, and finally became undisputed 
ruler of Coorg, expelling the Mobaiomedan settlers who had Iicvn 
forcibly introduced* A cominou interest soon united him in ptriet 
alliance with General Abcrcromby, who thus obtained a route by 
which ho could transport his army, without opposition, into the 
elevated plain. The conveyance of the heavy cannon, however, 
was a most laborious task, as it was ofeen necessary to drag them 
by ropes and pulleys up the tremendous steeps, which form on 
this side the declivity of the Ghauts. At length the general bad 
OTCi'como every difficulty, and was in full march lu join Loivl 
Cornwallis, when he i*eceived orders to retreat, w hicb, in this case 
too, could be effected only by the sacrifice of all the heavy artil¬ 
lery* 

As his lordship was retiring, in a most shattered condition, 

upon Bangalore, the strength of the men failing for w ant of food, 
8 c 
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and the si<dc being with the utmost difficulty dragged along, bis 
troops were alarmed by the appearaticc oo their left of a large body 
of cavalry, apparently the vaegaard of a numerous army; but as 
they were preparing for resistance, one of the borsomen rode up 
and called out that he was a Mabratta. This proved in fact to be 
no other than the first division of those potent allies, under tlie 
command of Purseram Bhow and Hurry Punt These chiefs had 
taken the field in good time, and this unfortunate delay bad been 
oocasioned hy the siege of Danvar, a very strong place consider* 
ably to the northward, which Tippoo bad carefully fortified and 
garrisoned >vitb his best soldiers. Purseram, seconded by a 
small detachment of English, broke ground before it in September 
1791; but our officers were almost distracted to see the manner in 
>vbich this important siege was conducted. The Mabrattas, in 
working a battery, never pointed their cannon so as to make a 
breach in a particular spot, but aimed at random all round tbo 
wall. After loading a gtin they sat down, smoked, and conversed 
for half an hour; then fired, rc*loaded, and resumed tbeir con* 
Tcrsation. Two hours at mid-day, by mutual consent, were set 
apart for meals and recreation. Our engineers calculated that 
seven years would bo spent before a breach could be efiected; and 
Colonel Frederick, an oflker of high spirit, and animated with the 
most eager anxiety for the success of this important service, was 
seiaed with such chagrin that be fell sick and died. However, at 
the end of six months tlio garrison, finding tbeir provisions 
become scarce, and discoumged by the fall of Bangalore, pro* 
posed terms of capitulation, which were granted, though ill ob¬ 
served* The great Mahratta army then moved leisurely forward 
into Mysoi*c, where, in the manner before mentioned, they met 
with their European allies* Had Cornwallis been aware that this 
large force was advancing to bis aid, he would probably have 
made every exertion to maintain his ground before Seringapatam; 
hat the activity of the enemy’s light troops completely intercepted 
the intelligence. 

As soon as these auxiliaries arrived, the scarcity in the canton* 
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ments of tlio K}ig1is]i, which preriously amoBDted almost to 
famine, ceased, 80 far as they wero willing to pay the enormous 
prices that were extorted from their necessities. Erery article 
abounded in that predatory host: it exhibited the spoils of the 
East, and the industry of the West,—from a web of English 
broadcloth to a Birmingham penknife; from the ahawls of Cash« 
mere to the second‘*haiid garment of the Hindoo; froux diamonds 
of the first w^ater to the silyor ear-ring of a poor plundered village- 
maiden;’* while *Uhe tables of the money-changers, overspread 
with the coins of every country of the East, gave evidence of an 
extent of mercantilo activity utterly inconoeivable in any camp, 
excepting that of systematic plunderers by wholesale and retail.” 
Those allies, moreover, introdoced tlie commander to a most use¬ 
ful class of men, the brinjarries or grain-merchants, who, travel¬ 
ling in largo armed bodies with their wives and children, made it 
their business to supply all the militant powers of liindostun. 
They distributed their com with the strictest impartiality to all 
who could pay for it; and the general, now amply supplied with 
funds, was no longer exposed to want, and easily obtained a 
preference over Tippoo, whoso pecuniary resources wero beginning 
1o fail. 

Although iho army was thus relieved from the immediate pres- 
Fun^ of distress, Lord Cornwallis did not conceive it possible to 
advance again upon the capital till the arrival of a more favour¬ 
able season, and till a fresh battering-train and other extensive 
supplies slioiild be forwarded from Madras. In the meantime 
ihv, troops were employed in the reduction of some of the tremen¬ 
dous drooffs^ or precipitous rocks, which rise like so many for¬ 
tresses in this as well as in other of the elevated plains of India. 
Among these Nundidroog, almost inaccessible by nature, had been 
fortified with every care to render it impregnable, and was placed 
under the command of one of Tippoo’s ablest officers; yet Major 
Gowdie, after some successful experiments upon minor forts, 
undertook its reduction. The only one of its faces at all capable 
of approach, had been strengthened near the top by a double 
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>va]l; wbilc tho labour of establishing works on iis steep and 
craggy sides, and con%*eying cannon to the batteries, was cxccs* 
sire. In twcnty>one days two breaches were effected, and one 
luonimg, by clear moonlight, the assault was mado by General 
Medows in person. The defence w*aa vigorous; huge masses of 
granite were rolled down, with tremendous crash, from steep to 
steep; the assailants nevertheless overcame every obstacle, and 
forcing the interior gate, effected an entrance. During the whole 
siege they had only 120 killed and W'ounded, of w hom thirty fell 
in the assault, chiefly by the stones precipitated from the summit. 

The droogs being now viewed as tio longer impregnable, 
Colonel Stuart undertook Savendroog, w'hich bore a still more 
fornndablc cliaractcr, and bad been considered by the commander 
as a place not to be attempted. Yet after seven days* approaches 
and flvo of open batteries, it was carried by btorm without the 
loss of a Ringlc life. Ootrndroog, struck with dismay by these 
successes, fell with little effort; and a coup-dc-nmin had mean¬ 
time been attempted against Kistiinghcrry, the capital and bul¬ 
wark of the llavamalil. This attempt failed; Colonel iMaxwell 
being only able to bum the town, that it might not servo ns 
a cover to predatory inroads. I'hc sultan, in the iiitcrv.'tl, lind 
sent an expedition to the bouth, w hich succeeded, by a scries of 
manoeuvres, in carrying Coimbatoor with its English garrison; and, 
violating the c.ipitulation, by which tliey were to be allowed to 
join in safety their countrymen at Palgaut, he caused them to be 
marched prisoners to Scringapatam. 

After some abortive attempts at negotiation, Lord Cornwallis, 
having completed his preparations and brought his army into h 
. state of full equipment, determined no longer to delay his march 
upon the capital. He was now joined by the troops of the Ni;cam, 
under his son Secunder Jah, which had been hitherto detained by 
the siege of Goorumconda. His followers consisted of a tumul¬ 
tuary host, closely resembling the corps already described, and 
living little liopo of an effective co-operation. Purseram llho>v, 
at the head of his numerous Mahrattas might have performed 
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with great advantage tbo services assigned to light cavalry, bad 
concluded that it would be more pro6tab!e to bimsclf to turn aside 
and plunder tlio rich country of Bednore; and to this personal 
Interest he hesitated not to sacrifice all the grand objects of the 
confederacy. Captain Little, who, with a body of about a thousand 
men, bad been attached to the host of the Bbow, was obliged to 
second him in all these irregular pursuits; the most arduous 
services devolving upon himself and his followers. At one time 
lie was urged to attack a large detachment of Tippoo’s army, 
stationed in an almost impenetrable jungle covered by a deep 
ravine. 'With less than 750 bayonets be undertook the service, 
and, after a severe and oven doubtful oontcat, dislodged the enemy 
with great loss,*^aa exploit considered one of the most brilliant 
hy which lias war was distinguished. 

By these circumstances Lord Cornwallis was reduced to depend 
on the force under his own immediate command, amnuuting to 
2,000 men, including forty-two battering-guns and forty-four 
fjcld-pieccs; and on that of General Abercromby, consisting of 
8100 men, which he ordered immediately to approach Seringa- 
patam. lie began Jus march on the 1st February 1792, and 
hy proceeding in three lines instead of one, with his ordnance and 
heavy baggage In the centre, bis infantry and light troops on the 
flanks, he avoided much of the annoyance hitherto experienced 
from the attacks of an nclive enemy. 

On the 5til of tho month, the English army having reached a 
range of heights, discovered the Mysorean metropolis, in front of 
which Tippoo, u ith his whole force, amounting to between 40,000 
and 50,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, appeared strongly in¬ 
trenched. In Colonel 'Wilks* opinion, the sultan would have 
practised with greater advantage his original system of desultory 
warfare, by throwing into the <dty a strong garrison under a faith¬ 
ful commander, while he himself, with his light cavalry, might 
have endeavoured to intercept the supplies and contmunications 
of the enemy. It is probable, however, that he fully trusted to 
the strength of his present positioo, and also hoped, hy maintaining 
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it, that he might weary out and finally exhauat lua antagonist, in 
the aame manner aa Hydor, in 1767, had baffled the formidable 
invasion of the Mahrattaa» His encampment was cscccedSngly 
strong, covered on one side by a thick bamboo^bodge and by u 
small river and canal, while the main body of his army was 
secured in front by a fortified hill and a chain of redoubts, and its 
rear by the works of the town and island, which, at the same time, 
afforded a secure retreat* This position was such as, in the opinion 
of many, and particularly of all the native officers, precluded every 
idea of attack, tiord Cornwallis, however, considered, that while 
his movements were delayed, this intrenchinent M^ould bo continu¬ 
ally strengthened by new works, and that his own situation, in 
the midst of a hostile country and of allies so little lo ho trailed, 
would become always more precarious* Uo determiueJ, therefore, 
to make an immediate and general attack; though it ap[K$nrc(l 
necessary, as in the storming of a fortress, to carry on Inn opera¬ 
tions under cover of night, when the batteries by which the 
camp was defended could not be directed with any degree of 
precision. 

The troops to be employed in this hazardous Hcrvico wor'o 
divided into three columns, under General Medows, Colonels 
Stuart and Maxwell; the commauder with the reserve following 
close behind; and tho whole, under a bright moon, began to move 
at eight in tlic evening* The operations of this memornblc nij>ht 


have been very minutely narrated, yet they are somewhat en¬ 
veloped in the obscurity of the scene in which they were acted; 
and we should despair, w'itbout minute topographical detailn, of 
convoying to our readers a distinct comprehension of them* ^i'ho 
officers experienced to a considerable extent the casualties and 
dangers of a nocturnal attack; the dlvlsiond of Colonels Stunrt&nd 
Maxwell being once on the point of charging each other wiih the 
bayonet. Lord Cornwallis having entered the boundary-hedge, 
and eearching in vain for General Medows, was attacked by a 
iibttiy superior force, against which be with difficulty main tain od 
^ground. The general issue of the contest, however, was, that 
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tho English, ^lien regularly brought to bear upon the enemy, 
carried all before them. Tbc most critical moment was when the 
two divisions above mentioned, after having found a ford, under¬ 
took to force their way across the river. Uoing aided by au able 
inorement of Colonel Knox, they Buccecdcd more easily than wna 
expected, though it was so deep that all Uioir cartridges were 
spoiled by the water, and they were accordingly compelled to 
place their sole reliance on tlio bayonet Tippoo, during the early 
part of tbo engagement, occupied a strong redoubt on the river, 
Nvhere be took bis evening meal; but, on seeing Uio English 
divisions advance to the ford, he felt nkrm ns to las commuuica- 
tioQ with tbo city, and liastcncd to cross it before ilicm. He alniost 
touched the head of the column, and bod several of his attendants 
killed before ho could reach a detached work in an angle of the 
fort, whore ho again took a station. Ilut morning soon dawned, 
and discovered the Bntisli ai*jiiy fully cstabliKhcd on tho island, 
and facing the fortress without any interposing barrier, I'ho 
Bultan lost, it is said, no less than 23,000 men, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the multitudes who dispersed amid the coiifusioH, and 
returned to their lionies. A body of ten thousand, with their 
wives and children, rushed along the Mysore bridge to reach the 
western tolTito^J^ The loss on flic side of our countrymen 
amounted only to five hundred in hilled and wounded. 

Tipimo, on discovering the extent of his disaster, made the most 
vigorous effbrLs to retrieve it. IJy Iho advice of TiwHca his 
treasurer, as the most cftcclual mode ofallunng back the numerous 
fugitives, ho announced that two lae-ks of rupees would be dis¬ 
tributed among the troopn. He urged Ills soldiers to recover if 
possible the positions in which tlic Hritish were not fully esta- 
blishcd; and several of theii* attacks, being supported by the 
ortillery of the fort, were very fortnidable, though they were all 
filially baffled. 

It was no longer possible for tbc sultan to conceal from himself 
that his crown and kingdom were in the most extreme peril, and 
indeed that a peace dictated by his enemies could alone save 
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tliem. Tho English force under Comwidlia had singly defeated 
his army and besieged Iiie capital; and that force was now about 
to be increased by the corps under General Abercromby, by 
another from the south, which had ascended the pass of GujclhitUy, 
and even by tho Mahrattas under Purscram Bhow, who had at 
longtb been shamed or frightened out of his predatory course* 
There was nothing, therefore, it has been justly observed, but the 
general uncertainty of human things, which could leave a doubt as 
to his approaching downfah lie accordingly determined to seek 
])oacc on almost any conditions* Two English officers, Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash, who had been taken at Coimbatoor, and 
made prisoners contrary to the terms of capitulation, were still 
detained at Seringapatam. They were sent for, and the first was 
asked if he was not an officer of rank, and n near relation of Lord 
Cornwallis* Kotwithstanding his reply In the negative, he was 
released, and desired to convey to that commander tho sultanas 
earnest wish for peace, and the proposal to send an envoy to treat 
for it, Uis lordship's answer, though it expressed deep dlssatis^ 
faction at the treatment of the captives, contained an accoptanco 
of this overture* An officer of distinction, Gholaum Ali, arrived 
in the camp, and several days were busily spent in negotiation, 
to which the allies, though they had been so entirely useless, were 
admitted on equal terms* The following was at length fixed as 
the ultimatum to be delivered to Tippoo:—The surrender of half 
his dominions, taken from districts contiguouH to the territory of 
the confederates; the payment of three crores and thirty lacks of 
rupees (about £4,000,000 sterling); and the delivery of two of 
Ins sons as hostages. Hard as these conditions were, they were 
powerfully enforced by events which had occurred in the course 
of the negotiation. On the night of the 18th February, while the 
attention of the enemv was attracted to the south side of tho fort 
by the operations of a flying corps under hlajor Dalrymple and 
Captain Robertson, the trenches were opened on the north side 
w'ith such silence and caution, that though tho fort was kept 
blazing vHh blue lights for the purpose of observation, morning 
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liad arrived l)aforo the aullan discovered that this operation, so 
fatal to him, had commenced. A nullah or ravine had been con- 
verted into a wide and extensive parallel, where the assailants 
were placed so fully under cover, as to render ineffectual every 
attempt to interrupt tlicir operations. This parallel was carried 
on and improved till the 2l8t, when it was completed; and in the 
night the line was marked out for a second. It was finished on 
the 23d, and the ground was fixed fur the heavy batteries about 
500 yards from the fort, in so advantageous a position, as to 
leave no doubt of a practicable breach being speedily effected. 

As the crisis of his fate thus rapidly approached, Tippoo felt 
the necessity of coming to a prompt decision upon the proposals 
submitted by the British commander. He called his principal 
officers to meet ui the great mosque, and laying before them the 
Koran, adjured them by that sacred book to give faithful advice 
in this dread emergency. Ho stated the terma demanded by the 
enemy, adding,—“ You have beard the conditions of peace, and 
you h^ve now to hear and answer my question, Sfiall it he peace 
or xvarV* A I'cferencc rondo in such words, could leave no doubt 
as to the course which be felt liiroself under the necessity of foU 
low'ing, and that ho merely sought the sanction of his chiefs. 
They unanimously agreed that, under present circumstances, 
there remained no altcmatire. The scene is said to have been 
peculiarly affecting, and Colonel Wilks met with few that had been 
present who could even allude to it without tears in their eyes. 

That very night Tippoo sent off, signed and sealed, the con¬ 
ditions transmitteci to him by I^ord Cornwallis. Early in the 
morning orders were sent to the English troops to cease from their 
labour in the trenches, and to forbear farther hostilitieB. The in¬ 
junction was received with a deep feeling of disappointment. 
Their enthusiasm had been raised to the highest pitch; they 
cherished the most sanguine hopes that they should triumphantly 
scale the proud walla of Seringapatam, and with their own hands 
rescue their countrymen immured in its dungeons* The com¬ 
mander-in-chief, however, issued very judicious general orders, in 
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which he exhorted thorn to display moderation in their proacnt 
sttccest} and to avoid any insnlt to their humbled adversaiy. 

An intoreating scene ocoorred in the fulBlmcnt of that articled 
the trea^ which related to the delivery of the two royal youths as 
hostages. In oonseqaenee of the deep distress which was under-* 
stood to prevail in the palace, a day’s delay was granted. Tents 
having been sent from the fort, and erected for their accommoda'* 
tion, the general offered to wait upon them; hut their father wrote 
that it waa his particular wish they should he brought to his lord- 
ship^s tent, and delivered into his own hands. They sot out at 
one in the afternoon of the 2Cth, the >YalU being crowded wit1i 
spectators, among whom was the sultan himself. They rode on 
elephants richly caparisoned, dressed in white muslin robes, having 
round their necks several rows of large pearls, intermingled witli 
valuable jewels. The marquis received them at the door, und 
taking their bands in bis, led them into his tent. The chief 
vakeel then said,These children were this morning the sons 
of the sultan, my master; their sitnation in now clmngcd, and 
they must look up to your lordship as their father.’' Their re¬ 
ception was in fact truly paternal; they were soon relieved from 
all apprehension; and though the one was only eight and the 
other ten years of age, yet, having been trained with infinite care 
in cvetything relating to external behaviour, they astonished all 
present by the dignity and ease of their deportment, and by that 
uuion of politenesa and reserve which charactcrizos oriental 
courts. 

After the hostages had been delivered, and a crore of rupees 
paid, a serious difficulty arose. Tlie treaty stipulated the suri’cn- 
dcr of one-half of Tippoo^s dominions, where they bordered on 
those of the allies; hut there was no specification of the actual 
territories to be ceded,—a ^int so cssentiul, tliat it ouglit, onu 
would imagine, to have preceded the execution of any of the 
artioles. The ceded districts were to ho rated according to the 
amnucs which they yielded. Ills majesty presented statements 
which the produce of those contiguous to the possessions of 
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tbe allies wei*e grossly exaggerated, and Ibc others uaderrated; 
wiiile tbe NIaam and Purseram Ultow were not slow to err on tba 
opposite side, and benco tbe discrepancy became enormous. Mean¬ 
time reports were spread of snspicious conduct on the part of the 
sultan, and in particular that, contrary to treaty, be was actively 
strengthening tbe foriitioAtions of Seringapatam. When remon¬ 
strated with on this subject, he replied tliat, if they thought proper, 
he would throw down a bastion and let the English sec into the 
fort,—iin answer so wild and extravagant, that it tended little to 
dispel appreheiibion. 

At lengtli his vakeels produced documents which were supposed 
to be authentic, and whence it appeared that the entire revenue 
of their maHter^s dominioiia did not exceed £2,900,000. Each 
of the allies tlien i»ickcd out what best suited biin ; tbo Mahrattas 
extended their frontier to the Toouibuddra; and tbo Ki/.am carried 
his beyojid the Pciinar. The English took their shai'oin detached 
portions; on the cuMt, the fronticiMenutory of BaratnAlil; on the 
south, Dindigul; on the west, a great exUmt of the disputed coast 
of Maluhar, including TeUIcberry and Culicut. No objection was 
made till it was observed Unit thin Inst section included Coorg, 
long the subject of much deadly con test. On seeing this condition, 
the sultan burst into a paroxysm of rage that approached to at- 
solute phivnsy. ‘‘To which of their lorrltories,” said he, “is 
(Joorg adjacent? "Why do they not ask at once for Scringapataiu? 
They know tliat I would sooner have died in the brcacli than have 
consented to such a cession, nud dnrst not bring it forward till 
llicy had treacherously obtained ray children and my treasure." 
Some English authors endeavour to prove that the demand ought 
not to have been imcxi>ectcd; and yet it cannot be denied that, 
while all the other cessions consisted of frontier-lerriUiries, leaving 
untouched (lie mountain-barrier which encloses Mysore Proper, 
this included a portion of its very summit, and opened a ready 
access to the capital. Hut the truth is, that us long as Tippoo was 
eagerly intent on pouring his vengeance eu its bravo people, Lord 
Cornwallis could not abandon to Iuh fury faithful allies, and a race 
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unjustly oppressed. U])on tliis refusal all was again in move* 
lucnt,—tlic princes were separated from tlieir native attendunts, 
and arrangements entered into for despatching them to the Car* 
natio under an English escort^—preparations were made for re* 
newing the siege,—the army was full of new hope and animation, 
—Purseram lihow began once more to plunder, In less than 
two days, liowevcr, the sultan again felt the weight of the necessity 
which pressed upon him, and sent notice that tlie demand was 
acceded to. A considerable delay still intervened; but, on the 
18tb Maich 1792, the dcBnitivc treaty was transmitted to the 
young princes, that by their hands it might be delivered. At ten 
in the morning of the 19th they waited on Lord Cornwallis, and 
the eldest presented to him all the three copies of the treaty ; but 
as the vaheels of the two allied chiefs, who did not choose to 
appear in person, soon after entered, his lordship rcturnexi their 
copies, which the boy delivered to them in a manly tftough 
evidently less cordial manner; and on hearing Kornctlnng muttered 
hy the Mahratta envoy, asked what he grumbled at, hastily adding, 
** they might well be silent, as certainly their masters had no 
reason to be displeased." 

General Dlroin calculates, that after deducting tlic Company's 
share of the sum e^cacted from Tippoo, the extraordinary ex¬ 
penses of this war would scarcely amount to two millions sterling. 
Every department had been condneted with the strictest economy. 
Instead of the large grants that had accrued to individuals from 
the conquest of Bengal, the prize-money in three campaigns 
amounted only to £93,584, which, after Cornwallis and Medows 
bad given up their shares, and the Company had added a large 
gratuity, only allowed to a colonel £1161, 12s., and to a private 
soldier £14, 11s. 9d. The losses sustained by the sultan during 
the period of hostility are estimated by the same author at 49,340 
men, 67 forts, and 801 guns. 

This celebrated treaty has been the subject of much controversy; 
nor do the views which influenced Lord Cornwallis seem ever to 
have been fully nnderstood. It appears to have effected cither 
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too little or too nmcb« The cessionfl extorted were fiuch or to 
preclude all Lope of future friendship; for they inevitably created 
in the mind of a proud, nmbiliouB, and restless princCf a feeling 
of deadly enmity, as well as an incessant desire to retrieve Lis 
lost greatness ; while they left him a degree of power which 
might easily become fomidable in the hands of such an enemy# 

Notwithstanding these unpromising circumstances, elx years 
elapsed without any violation of the ti^eaty; and all its conditions 
being fulfilled, the two young hostages were sent back to their 
father in 1794# Tippoo saw no prospect of making war with ad¬ 
vantage; and Sir John Shore, who succeeded as goveruor-general, 
followed a strictly pacific system, which he was even accused of 
carrying to exccs:^# llis policy was particularly questioned in the 
case of the Nizam, when the Mahraltos, his late allies, carried into 
cfiect their long-cherished design of invading and plundering his 
territories. Tho engagements entered into W'ith this ruler previous 
to tho commencement of the hlysorc war, though somewhat vague, 
were such as reasonably led him, in that event, to look for BriliKh 
protection# The new governor, however, considei*ed himself as 
fitrlctly precluded by his instructions from engaging in any con¬ 
test that was not purely defensive. Tho Nizam, in tho exigency 
to which he was thus reduced, had recourse to n Frenchman 
named Baymond, who possessed no ordm.iry share of enterprise 
and martial skill, ITe succeeded also in alluring into the servico 
of his employer a great number of French officers, and with their 
aid organized a large body of troops, who were superior to any 
native foi'cc, with the exception of tho sepoys trained in tho 
British aimy. Tippoo, meandme, was busily employed in at¬ 
tempting to improve his military system, though, from want of 
means and practical information, he met with very imperfect suc¬ 
cess# 

Such was the state of affairs, when in May 1798 the Earl of 
Mornington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, went out as governor- 
general. This nobleman, whose splendid career was destined to 
^lipse that of Clivej was sent with the most solemn injunctions 
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to follow a course directly opposite to tliat wliicb^ tbrougbout the 
whole of his administration, he actually pursuod. Ho was 
instructed oof to engage, if possible, in hostilities with any natire 
power; and yet be waged deadly war with overy one of thorn* 
He was desired not to add hy conquest a single acre to the Com* 
pany'a torritory, and he subdued for them all India from the 
Himalayab to Gape Comorin* Yet his adherents contend that ho 
acted steadily and uniformly in the spirit of his instmetions; and 
that, in deviating so widely from the wishes of his employers, bo 
was carried along by a current of circumstances which existed 
prior to any step taken by him in the government of that country. 

He had no sooner assumed the exercise of authority, than his 
attention was roused by a most remarkable proceeding on the part 
of the sovereign of Mysore* That prince, like his father Hydcr, 
had been long connected in close alliance with the French, as the 
power by whose aid he hoped to subvert the dominion of the Eng* 
lisb. This connexion was in a great measure broken by the cx* 
pulsion of those allies from India u\y>Ti the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war; but Tippoo had listened with the utmost eager¬ 
ness to the accounts of their success against liritnin and the conti¬ 
nental nations, and had been led to hope for their assistance in 
the re*establishment of his own greatness. While he was in this 
disposition, Ripaud, the captain of a French privateer, arrived at 
Mangalore, in the beginning of the year 1797, to solicit the means 
of repairing his shattered vrrscI* There be met with Gfaolaum 
All, whom the sultan had formerly employed on an embaspy to 
France; and, iioding a field open for the display of a little vain¬ 
glory, he represented himself ns second in command at the Mauri¬ 
tius, and stated that he had come to give notice of a large force 
being ready at that island to co-operate with them in driving from 
India their common enemy. He was immediately forwarded to 
Seringapatam, where they monarch, contrary to the advice of his 
most prudent counsellors, who assured him that this stranger was 
an impostor, received him into hia entire confidence. After a 
nuR^r of little arrangements and transactions, ho sent two 
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ambassadors along ^ith Klpaud to tbe Isle of France, to adjust 
the terms of a treaty offensive and defensive* This mission 
arrived at the Mauritius, where they were altogether unexpected; 
but when Malar tic, the governor, learned their purpose, animated 
by that desire to promote national interests which generally cha* 
ractemes his countrymen, he determined to give them a cordial 
reception* They landed under a salute of artillery, were con* 
ducted to the government-house, and reemved there in state* 
Molar tic expressed the utmost readiness to accede to tbe pro* 
posals of their master, which were no less than that he should 
send an army of 25,000 or 30,000 men to assist in conqueriug 
tho English, the Nisam, and the Mahrattas, and to divide all India 
between them. Tbe arrangement was fully completed, with the 
important exception that, to compose the powerful force by which 
these mighty projects were to bo accomplisbed, there did not 
exist a single soldier* All that could bo done was to transmit 
tho plan, accompanied with strong recommeifdations, to the 
Executive Directory; and, in the meantime, to invite as many as 
possible of the Frenchmen and natives resident on the island to 
enrol as volunteers* With the most palpable imprudence, tho 
governor issued a proclamation, announcing the arrival of tho 
anibsRsadois and the object they had in view, and calling upon 
nil the citizens who had any martial spirit to enlist imder tho 
banncrR of tho Jlysorcan sovereign, who made the most liberal 
offers of pay and allowances. They thus succeeded in levying 
exactly nlnety*ninc persons,—a motley group,—Europeans, 
crcolcs, cilbsens, soldiers, sailors; and with this troop, for want of 
more and better, the ambassadors were fain to depart. They 
landed at ^langalore on tbe 26tb April 1738; when the sultan, 
though galled at the utter disappointment of bis expectations, and 
the rash exposure made at the Mauritius, had still the means of 
averting tho danger. He might have disowned tho envoys, and 
refused their mock auxiliaries, while by secret explanations be 
might, at the same time, have contrived to keep open the com¬ 
munication witli France. But be seems to have been in a state 
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doubt was enterUinad that, if Tippoo once raised a hostile stand- 
ard, this and similar corps would soon flock round it, and make 
a formidable addition to his forces* That prince, moreover, was 
carrying on active intrigues with the courts both of Poonah and 
Hydrabad, the fidelity of which to the British alliance was by no 
means assured. He bad sent also an embassy to the Afghan poten¬ 
tate Zomaun Shah, the most powerful of those who then held sway 
over the destinies of India, and an invasion from whom was con¬ 
sidered very probable. Thus, it was clear, a very trifling chan go 
of political relations might lead to the formation of an overwhelm¬ 
ing confederacy against the English provinces. 

Under these circumstances, the Marquis Wellesley considered 
it of great importance to commence immediate operations with a 
view to the attainment of certain concessions which ho was sen¬ 
sible w'ould never be voluntarily made. These included the giving 
up by Tippoo of all his territory on the coast of Malabar, and hU 
complete exclusion from the sea,—the banishment of oil Fi^ench- 
men from his dominions,—the admission of a pennanent Resident 
at his court, and the reduction of his resources by making him 
pay the expense of the contest. The govern or* gen oral hoped, by 
a coup-dc^main, to have suddenly carried these objects before the 
ludiao prince could make preparations or procure alliances, (i rcat, 
however, was his mortification to Icam that the Coromandel army, 
so fur from being adequate to such an achievement, was quite 


insufficient to the defence of the Carnatic. This arose chiefly from 
the want of cattle and other means of transport, which reudored 


it wholly unable to keep pace wntb the rapid niovemonts of the 
sultag, who, had bo then invaded the British territories, might 


liAVM^vaged them unresisted from one end to the other. The 
earliest period when it w'as supposed this deficiency could ho sup¬ 
plied was three months; while Lieutenant-Colonel Close, a high 
authority, thought it would require six. On the vSth September, 


Lord Clive, then governor of Madras, considering that the season 
of action was only from January to May, did not think the cam- 
piigu could be opened iili thq Iw^iiing of the year 1800; yet 
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•uch sotivity did the marqtus infnse into tlie conduct of ailkirs^ 
that in October 1798 an adequate ^rcc was aasembled, and early 
next January preparations were in ao advanced a state as to adbrd 
the prospect of its being speedily able to move, hfeantime an 
important preliminary operation had been effected. 

Immediate attention was required to the strong corps formed 
under French officers at tbe capital of Kydrabad, and upon this 
point tbe governor-general determined to adopt the most decisive 
measures. Captain Kirkpatrick, Resident at that court, m'ms 
instructed to lay before the Nizam the plan of an alliance, offensire 
and defensive, by which he was to be guaranteed against the attack 
of all his enemies. In support of this pledge, four English bat* 
talions, with a body of artillery, in addition to the two already 
stationed there, were to be sent to his capital; but ho was informed 
that the regiments commanded by the French must bo immedi¬ 
ately dissolved, and themselves dismisseil. The movement of a 
large body of troops to the frontier inti mated that these proposi¬ 
tions were not meant to bo optional. The Nizam was involved in 
much doubt and perplexity. He is said to have been disgusted 
by the insolent and domineering conduct of the foreign officers; 
but he dreaded to see h«s country made tbe theatre of a contest 
between the rival nations; still more, perhaps, lie foresaw that, 
by tbe proposed arrangement, he w'ould become completely the 
vassal of England. At length, on Ibe 1st SeptembeT 1798, he 
signed tbe treaty, which was mlifuKl at Calcutta on the 18th, and 
carried into effect with such expedition, that on the 10th October 
the new subsidiary force arrived at Hydrabad. His higlnicsa 
again i^elapsed into all his doubt and irresolution, and endeavoured 
to evade or delay every decisive step, till Colonel Koberti, the 
commander, cutting, short all discussion, marched up to tbe French 
cantonments, and on the 22d formed a circle round them. The 
troops, at once dreading a conilict with tbe English, and discon¬ 
tented on account of their arrears of pay, rose in iriutiny against 
their chiefs; when, on being assured of tbe money due to them, 
of future tefvice under other leailcrs, they laid down thei? 
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aa a means of conclliatioo^ but earnestly requoated that not above 
one day should elapse previous to its acceptance. On the 16tli 
be sent another letter, enclosing one to the sultau from the Grand 
Seignior, transmitted through Mr, Spencer Smith, and also that 
monarch’s declaration of war against the French. At this stage 
of the proceedings attempts were made to work upon the Mobam- 
tnedan zeal of Tippoo, and to induce him to resent the attack made 
by that people upon the head of hU religion; at the same time 
the reception of Dovetoo was again pressed. After a long silence, 
there arrived at Madras on the 13th February 1799, without date, 
the following short and singular epistle :— 

I have been much gratified by the agreeable receipt of your 
lordship's two friendly letters, tbc first brought*by a cumebman 
tlie last by hircarrahs, and understood thoir contents. The letter 
of the prince, in station like Jumsheid, with angels as his guards, 
with troops numerous as the stars; the sun illumining the world 
of the heaven of empire and dominion; the luminary giving 
splendour to the universe of the firmament of glory and power; 
the sultan of the sea and the land, the King of lloom (the Grand 
Seignior), be bis empire and his power perpetual I addressed to 
me, which reached you through the British envoy, and which you 
transmitted, has arrived.—Being freqaently disposed to make ex* 
cursions and hunt, I am accordingly proceeding upon a hunting- 
excursion. You will be pleased to despatch Major Doveton, about 
whose coming your friendly pen has repeatedly written, slightly 
attended. Always continue to gratify me by friendly letters 
notifying your welfare.” 

This strange reply might certainly have created a doubt whether 
it was not designed as an evasion, or even an in suit; though 
Colonel Wilks afterwards learned from the Mysorean chiefs that 
it yvaa meant for a real consent, tboogh somewhat forced and un¬ 
gracious. The letter of the 9 th January had fully opened Tippoo's 
eyw to his alarming situation. He was thrown into a state of 
and violent agitation, venting imprecations against all 
who had been concerned In the iniHsion to the Isle of Franco, aud 
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excltiinin^, The fmctured of Uipaud's w or titles s vessol will 
cause the subversion of nn empire.’’ lie made, however, a re¬ 
luctant movement to the eastward, with tlie view of meeting; 
Major Doveton; but Wellesley now'considered the time as passed 
when RucU ati arrangement could be advantageously admitted. 
The monsoon, which begins in June, would put a stop to military 
operations, bo that to enter at present upon a negotiation would 
enable liis enetny to gain a wliole year, iu the course of which he 
might hope to procure allies and reinforcements from various 
quarters. On receiving, therefore, no answer by the 3d of Feb¬ 
ruary, the governor*general had ordered the armies to advance; 
and on the arrival of tbe sultan’s letter, he wrote to him on the 
22d February, announcing that the mission of Doveton could no 
longer be utteuded with the expected advantages; that his long 
silence liad i*cndercd it necessary to command the approach of the 
troops; but that General Harris was empowered to receive any 
ciubaBsy, and to enter into any explanations by which a treaty 
might be arranged, on such conditions as should appear to the 
allies indispcusubly necessary to the establishment of a secure and 
permanent peace. Tippoo, however, even before receiving this 
notice, either 8usj>cctlng that his consent Imd not produced the 
intended effect, or moved by his own inconsistent disposition, had 
determined to try the fortune of arms. 

The army appointed to invade the hingdom of Mysore consisted 
of 4381 European and 10,695 native infantry ; 884 European and 
1751 native cavsdry, with 608 gunners; forming in all 18,319 
fighting-men, with 104 pieces of cannon, and 2483 lasears and 
pioneers. To these were added 10,157 infantry and 6000 horse 
belonging to the Nizam, and which, under British command, now 
formed an cliecU vc body of troops. In the meantime General Stuart^ 
a veteran in Indian warfare, was advancing with 6420 men frwt 
Malabar to join and co-operate with the main army. 

General Harris was furnished with tbe plans of two treaties, to 
be selected according to circumstances. Tbe first, which was to 
be produced in the event of the army merely arriving before Ser* 
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BgaipttaTO} required Uie cession to Britain of the coast of Malabar, 
and an equal extent of territory to each of the two uIlieH ; the re* 
c^^on of m resident ambassador; the expulsion of nil natives of 
European countries at war with Great Britain, and the payment of 
IfiO lacks of rupees. In case, however, the events of ilie campaign 
should nut open ibe prospect of a successful termination this season^ 
these terms might bo modified according to circumstances; but every 
effort should bo made to inspjto tlio sultan with fear, from which 
alone any concession could be bo^x^d. If again the trenches M 
actually opened before the capital, with tlic prospect of its speedy 
reduction, the second treaty was to be produced, in whieli peace 
was to be granted only upon ibe censiou of half his dominions. 

Tippoo, anxious u> strike n blow at the commencement of the 
campaign, had the |»enctration to discern the advantage uhich ho 
derived from the detached state of Iho invading armies proceeding 
from Malabar and Coromaudeh He might thus attack the foniior, 
when it had just ascended the (iliauU, and taken a defensivo 
position aniid tlio bills and forosts which enclose the territory of 
Coorg* Accordingly, by n rapid movement to the westward, ho 
arrived, on the 5th March I79D, %cry unexpccicdly in their 
neighbourhood; and the English, who conccivcil that the main 
force of the enemy was still ou the opposite side of India, were 
somewhat disconcerted. General Stuart bad stationed a corps 
under Colonel Montresor eight miles in ndvanro, on the hill of 
Sedaseer, to ohservo any signal which might be modo by the 
Eastern army. Much surprise ayos felt when a number of tents 
appeared on tbo ground in front, which gradually 8W'el]c<l to several 
bandreds, and composed a foniiidubicencampment. Among other?!, 
bel<mging apparently to chiefh of distinction, there was a very 
large one covered with green, wliich was concluded to be that of 
the sultan himself; and yet so contrary wan this to all previous 
intelligence, that Stuart merely rcmforccd the party on the bill 
with A single battalion, and w'aited to act according to circiiin* 
ataiML At daybreak, Gcneml Hartley, from a height, dis- 
avirgre<l an appearance of avlivity among the opposite troops. It 
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does not appear very clear wLy the commander did not imtoe* 
diately concentrate his forces, by either marching forward himself 
or ordoring the advance under Montresor to fall back. In fact, 
Uio Indian army penetrated through the jungle with each secrecy 
and expedition, that between nine and ten in the morning they 
had completely surrounded that officer's brigade, attacking it at 
once in front and rear. It maintained most gallantly an arduous 
conflict till after two o'clock, when General Stuart came up, and 
after a brisk charge obliged the enemy to retreat in all directions 
through the thicket. The advanced corps being immediately 
withdrawn, Tippoo bad a pretence for claiming a victory; but the 
casualties on our side, which amounted only to 29 killed, 98 
wounded, and 1C missing, sufficiently showed that he bad failed 
in his object of striking a decisive blow* liven by his own state* 
incnt, his loss includod several chiefs of rank; and this was the 
last action in which he displayed any military genius. 11c effected 
a complete surprii^e, and the destruction of the English corps was 
averted only by its own extraordinary valour, and the inferiority 
of his troops in a pitclied buttle* 

The sultan has toned back to opjMSO the main army, advancing 
against him from Coroinaudcl. It might now have appeared evi¬ 
dent that his only resource was, by recurring to the ancient mili¬ 
tary policy of his house, to throw a strong garrison into Seringa- 
palam, to keep the field with large bodies of cavalry, and by con¬ 
tinual movements to intercept tho enemy's commuDications, cut 
off his supplies, and surprise his detachments, lie might thus 
cither have defended his throne, or have remained powerful after its 
full. His plan, liowcver, appears to Lave been to contend with 
the English according to their own method, in regular warfare 
and by pitched battles. To this system he had been partial ever 
since Lord ComwalKs's first retreat after the engagement fought 
near his capituL But even there Tippoo was beaten; and the 
subsequent retreat had been occasioned solely by the wont of sup- 
plies and equipments, produced by tbc desultory war&re previously 
waged. During tbc ^)cacc, he made great exortiona to assiroilato 
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his force to a European armV) and his success Iiad been such as 
to render him nn ovennatoh for any of tho native powers; but 
the cavalry, the instrument by which all the triumphs of his 
family over the English Averc achieved, had been comparatively 
neglected. 

The British were now ad\*anciiig into the heart of his dominions; 
and the comprehensive mind of Marquis Wellesley instantly saw 
it to be luB true policy not to detain himself with auy secondary 
object, but to strike at once at Seriogapatam, the reduction of 
which would bo followed by the entire downfal of tho sultan* 
All our writers agree in stating, that no army could bo in a 
higher state of equipment than the one whicli now took tho fudd 
under General lUrris; yet the inarch, though ho did not en* 
counter any serious resistance, was very slow. He passed the 
frontier ouly on the 5th, and made tho first unitod movement on 
tho 10th March 1799, the time that had been tixtul as the latest 
at which he ought to have arrived at the capital. Certain 
authors speak as if in thin tanly progress there were some xnys* 
tery which could never be developed; but the delay seems suffi¬ 
ciently explained by an allusion to the uiuple supplies which he 
carried with him. 11c conveyed, by means of sixty tliousand 
ill-trained oxen and careless drivers, several months' provisions 
for his whole army, and a battering-train to reduce a fortress, the 
fall of which was expected to bring with it that of the whole 
kingdom. 

When he had reached Malarilly, about thirty miles from the 
capital, the sultan's encampment was observed from tlie heights, 
and General Floyd, with the advance, having approached within 
a mile of that village, discovered their whole force posted on the 
elevated ground behind it. An attack being immediately deter- 
miped on, it was led by Colonel Wellesley, supported by Floyd's 
cavalry, and directed against the enemy'.<i right. A column oS 
their troops advanced in perfect order and with great gallantry; 
but the English infantry, reserving their fire, received that of 
tholf antagonists at the dUlauccof sixty yards, rushed u^>on them 
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and bi'oke their ranks, when a resolute charge by the horae drore 
them olT the held. The whole of the Indian line then gave way, 
and a general retreat ensued, which IlarrLS, who was greatly 
inferior in cavalry and light troops, did not attempt to molest. 
The loss was not very serious on cither side; but an additional 
proof was given how nuable even the £ower of the Eastern armies 
was to contend in pitched hatUe with the British. 

I'ippoo made another attempt to carry into effect his plau of 
desultory warfare. lie had removed or destroyed all the forage^ 
and almost every blade of grass on the highway between his 
cueiJiy*s position and the capital; and he hovered round, ready 
to fall upon tlieir roar as they marched along this desolated 
route. But he was completely disappointed by the movement of 
Genersl Harris, who, after leaving Malavilly, turned to the left, 
crossed the Cauvery at the fords of Sosilla, and proceeded to Serin- 
gapatani along the southern bank of that river, a I'csolution which, 
being wholly unexpected, no precautions Lad been taken to defeat. 
On seeing their last scheme thus baffled, the sultan and his prin¬ 
cipal officers were ntruck with deep dismay and despondency. 
Having assenihled thorn in council, ho suidWe have arrived 
at our last stage; what is your determination?'^ To die along 
with you,'' was the nnlversal reply. A unanimous resolution was 
formed to try again the fortune of the field, with the alternative 
only of victory or death. All present were deeply affected; one 
of the chiefs, before taking leave, threw himself prostrate and 
clasped the feet of bis master, the usual sign iu India of the most 
solemn farewell. The latter could not refrain from tears; his 
example quickly spread through the whole assembly; and they 
parted as men who had met for the last time in this world. But 
the final crisis was not yet arrivciL Tippoo had expected that 
the English commander would proceed to the eastern extremity 
of the island of Scringapatam, cross the branch of the Cauvery 
that enclosed it, and establish himself on the ground formerly 
occupied by Lord Cornwallis. But General Harris chose to make 
a circuit, which would bring liis army opposite to the western 
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point of tl)e Ulatul and fortress; thus avoiding tbc wasted track 
prepared for him, and, at the same time, opening a more ready 
eoinmmiicatioii with the Bombay army under Stuart, and the fer¬ 
tile districts in the south. Besides, in that quarter he had every 
reason to expect a more favourable opportunity for attack. This 
expedient also enabled him to avoid the gi'ound on which tho 
sultan had purposed to give battle; and tbat chief, thwarted in 
all his measures, throw himself into tho town, with the resolution 
of defending it to the last extremity. 

On the 5th April, the British t4X)k their station opposite the 
western front of the fortress, at the distance of about two miles. 
The position was strong; their right resting on elevated ground, 
their left upon the river ('auvery; and several or gro\'C8 of 
trees, afforded ample materials for the construction of the works. 
The enemy still occupied a defensive lino hcliind an aqueduct, 
on which Colonels Wellesley and i^hawe made a night-attack and 
were repulsed; hut, being reinforced, they carried it in open day. 
Meanwhile Floyd was detached to meet and escort General Stuart 
and the Bombay army. On the evening of the 1 lith, their signal- 
guns were heard; and they arrived late on the 14 th, having been 
beset on their way by the whole body of the Mysorean Ciivalry, 
yet without sustaining any serious loss. Genevnl Floyd then 
marched to the southward in search of provisions; for an unex¬ 
pected and alarming discovery hud In^eii made, that there %vas 
grain in the camp for only eighteen days’ conKiunptlon. This 
extraordinary failure, into which Colonel Wilks mysteriously suya, 
that after the lapse of nearly twenty years it was not yet time to 
inquire, did not>, however, as snpplies w'ei*e obtained from various 
quarters, prove an impediment to the progress of the siege. 

Meantime deep deliberation had been held as to the point 
whence the town might be most advantageonnly attacked. There 
was a south-western angle, by assailing whioh the besiegers could 
have obtained a lodgment on the island, and been thereby secured 
from the expected swelling of the Cauvery, wliile at the extreme 


tlie walls, extending along tlio very brink of that river, 
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could be reached only by croBsing its channel. The fortifications 
nt the first point, however, appeared both strong and complicated; 
while the most western angle projected beyond the main body of 
the fortress, and was not dnly flanked or protected by the other 
defences. Besides, mIuIo regularly attacked from the south, it 
could bo enfiladed from tho northern bank of the Cauvery. The 
river, too, evidently appeared fordable, as both men and cattle 
were seen passing without difficulty; and it was confidently 
expected that before the monsoon had augmented its waters, the 
campaign would be over. In pursuance of these views, General 
Stuart crossed the stream, and notwithstanding a ngorous resist- 
anco, and ono very brisk sally by the garrison, succeeded in gain¬ 
ing a position in which he could effectually co*operate with the 
uiaiu attack. 

On tlie Oth April, Tippoo wrote a letter to General Harris, in 
which ho merely asked why the English had entered hiK country, 
and made war upon him contrary to subsisting treaties, which he 
had never violatccl The general in return briefly referred him to 
the communications of lllarquis Wellesley, which had put an end 
to the correspondence. Wilks, who usually lets us into the 
interior of the Mysore councils, leaves us here in the dork as to 
the views by which the Indian chief was actuated. Meantime tho 
treiichcH had been opened, and the works proceeded regularly and 
rapidly. On tho 20ili and 2Cth, two strongly-intrenched posts, 
which guarded the approaches to the wail, wero carried by attacks 
under the direct ion, tho one of Colonel Sherbrooke and the other 
of (/olonel AYcllesley. 1 before the second of these actions, the 
sultan, seeing his defences suecessivoly fall, nnd the siege quickly 
advancing to its teimination, resolved again to solicit peace, 
though scDslblo it must be purchased with extensive sacrifices. 
Ho wrote, referring to the despatches of the governor-general, and 
proposing a conference of ambassadors. General Harris, in reply, 
after taking a view of recent events, announced, as the positive 
ultimatum, the cession of half his dominious, the payment of two 
crores of rupees, one immediately, and another in six months; 
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finally, Ifae dull very of four of hU soni; and four of hia principal 
chiefs as hostages. These conditions were to he accepted in 
twenty* four hours, and the hostages and specie delivered on the 
following day; otherwise ho reserved the right of extending these 
demands, till they should include even the provisional occupation 
of Seringapatam. 

These terms, certainly not favourable, roused in the proud miod 
of Tippoo a violent hurst of indignation. Tie raved against the 
arrogance and t 3 'ranny of tlto English, and declaimed hU detet'* 
miuatioa to abide the worst decrees of fate, and rather to die with 
arms in his hands than drag a wretched life as a dependant upon 
infidels, thereby swelling the list of their pensioned rajahs and 
nabobs; he resolved, in short, not to give a reply. But six days 
afterwards, when the parallel had been completed, and nothing 
remained except the erection of the brcnching-battcHca, he iigaiu 
brought down his mind to the attempt to gain cither delay or 
mitigation in the conditions of the treaty. A commaniention was 
received from him on the 28th, acknowledging tho letter of 
General Harris as a friendly one, but adding, that as the points 
in question were weighty and not to he concluded without tho 
intervention of ambassadors, he propositi to send two vakeels, or 
confidential Tnessengers, to treat upon the subject. The general, 
however, was fully determined not to admit any such ovcrhirc. 
In hiR reply he claimed credit for not making an advance on the 
terms already proposed, when by non-compliance tln^y had been 
virtually declined. They were still offered; but no ambassadors 
could bo admitted, unless accompanied by tho hustagea and tho 
treasure; and the lime during which they would be received was 
to terminate next day at tlircc o’clock. On perusing this answer 
the energies of his mind seemed entirely to fail. Yielding to 
despair and grief rather than rage, he sunk into a state of stupor, 
alternating with paroxysms of extravagant and groundless exub 
tation. lie no longer took any steady view of his danger, or 
rationally followed out the means by which it might still have 
l^eeft^Tvtcil. 
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At sunset, on the 28tii, the place was marked out for the breach' 
ing baUcriea; ami, ah they U'creouly four hundred yards from the 
wall, no doubt was entertained of their f^peedily effecting their 
object* Two, of five and of six guns respectively, were erected, 
seventy yards diataiit from each other; but as only one cotdd be 
completed by the morning of the 30th, its shot was directed, not 
against the spot intended to bo breached, which it was not desir¬ 
able the enemy should yet know, but against the adjoining bastion, 
whof^e fire might Lave taken the assailants in flank. Enfilading 
batteries were also constructed, which were expected to render it 
impossible for the enemy to remain on the walls during the 
assault* On tho 2d May, the two principal batteries were com¬ 
pleted, and opened their full fire upon the part of the wall called 
tho curtain. In the course of that day tho works hii stained ex¬ 
tensive damage?, and in tw'onty-four hours the breach became 
nearly practicable: in wliicb view fascines, scaling-ladders, and 
other implcmonts of storm, wore brought into tho trenches, inur¬ 
ing the previous night Lieutenant Lalor had crossed the river, 
which he found easily fordable, with a smooth rocky bottom, the 
retaining wall of the lortrcss being only seven feet high, and pre¬ 
senting no obstacle wliatcrcr to the passage of troops. f)n the 
night of the tliird there was a practicable breach of a liimdrcil 
feet wide, and one o’clock ou the following day was fixed as tho 
hour of assault. 

The saltan, lucantimc, ns the term of liis life and cmpii*e ap¬ 
proached, instead of employing the usual means of deliverance 
from this extreme peril, oceuplwl himself only in superstitious and 
delusive modes of prying into futurity. lie had recourse, in his 
despair, even to the hated and persecuted Bramins, whom he 
desired to practise, though at immense c^st, their wild and mystic 
incantations. All the astrologers, whether from hostile feelings 
to his highness, or from seeing that their credit could not bo 
otherwise supported, announced the most imminent danger; pre- 
flcribing, however, some absurd ceremonies and oblations by 
ivbich it might possibly be averted. Under their directions he 
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went thi*oug;h a solemn ablution, offered a })ompou^ sacrifice, and 
steadily contemplated bis face reflected in a jar of oiL Somewhat 
reassured by these sage precautions, and jicrsuading himself that 
no attempt would be made during that dny, he had sat down to 
hiB forenoon mcHl, when tidiogs arrived that the enemy were 
BcaUng the ramparts. lie ran to meet them. 

The morning of the fourth day of May 1799 had been busily 
spout by the English in completing the breach and making pro* 
paratioas for the assault 'J'ho storming*party was composed of 
upw'ards of 4000 men, dividcil into two columns, wdio were 
instructed, after entering the breach, to file to the right and left 
along the top of the rampart. The command was intrusted to Sir 
David Baird, who hail been nearly four years immured as a captive 
in the gloomy dungeons of that fortress which he was now about 
to enter as a conqueror. The troops, in ailent and awful expec¬ 
tation, awaited the decisive inomenf. A few miniUcs before one 
o’clock, Baird scut orders to tlic several regiments, desiring every 
man to be ready nt an instant’s notice. When the crisis came, lie 
mounted the parapet, and stood lu full view of both armies, in an 
heroic attitude, hciglitemvl b^^ his noble and commanding figure. 
He then said, Come, my bravo fellows, follow me, and prove 
yourselves ivorlhy the namo of British Koldiora!’' Both colminu 
sprung forward like lightning; and seven minutes had not elapsed, 
when, in the face of a dix'adfiil cannonade, the foremost assailants 
had crossed the river, leaped over the ditch, mounted the breach, 
and planted Iheii* colours on its sumnuL ’J'hey were met by a gal¬ 
lant band of Mysoreans, from w'hosc attack they suffered severely; 
but the breach was soon crowded witli our soldiers, ^vho over¬ 
came every ob.^taclc, and cplublishcd themselves on the rampart. 
Then, according to the ordej*s receiveil, they pushed on to the right 
and left along the top of the wall. The right detachment being 


supported by a jxiwcrful enfilading fire from the batteries, drove 
before them the enemy, who, scarcely making any resibtance, fled 
out of the fort in great numbers,—and many, letting themselves 


, the wall by their turbans, wore dabbed agaluBt the rock^ 
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bottom and killed. The Engllsb thus cleared the whole of the 
southern rampart, and arrived at the easterDi where their advanced 
guard came in view of the palace. 

The left eoluniD, meantime, encountered mneb more serioaa 
obstacles. On reaching the top of the wall, they diseoreredi to 
their surprise, a deep ditch Beparatiog it from an inner rampart, 
where the enemy, in great force, kept up a destruedve €re« The 
garnson at this point, too, animated by the arrival of the sultan 
in person, gallantly defended successive traverses, formed across 
the path of the assailants. The situation of the latter now became 
critical; all the commissioned officers who led the attack were either 
killed or wounded; and Lieutenant Farquhar, having assumed the 
command, immediately fell, and was succeeded by Brigade^Major 
I^ambtou. Meantime, Captain Goodall, with a detachment from 
the right, had forced his way over the ditch, seized the inner ram¬ 
part, and commenced upon the enemy a flanking-firc similar to 
that with which they had so severely annoyed bis countrymen* 
Hie My») 0 rcan 8 yvero accoi'dingly driven to a spot where they 
bclield in their rear the other column which hnd advanced in the 
opposite direction. Seeing themselves thus completely hemmed 
in, they lied tumultuously, escaping by every possible outlet from 
the fortress, which was thus left completely in the bands of the 
besiegers. 

General Baird, meantime, after tho triumphant success of the 
right column, had allowed his troops an interval of rest, when 
certain officers brought notice dial they had discovered the palace, 
and seen in a species of durbar or court a number of persona 
assembled, several of whom appeared to be of high consideration* 
The commander immediately directed Major Allan, who seems to 
have been well qualified for this delicate tasic, to summon them to 
an immediate surrender, in order to avert the calamities that would 
be inevitable were the royal residence to be taken by storm. This 
officer, on going towards the palace, saw several persons on a sort 
of balcony, to whom he announced his message. They manifested 
the greatest consternation, and soon brought the killcdar or go vet* 
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nor, who appeared much embarraBsed, and eodoavourod to gain 
time; bet the major iasiated upoa catering with two other ofEoera, 
by a brdcen part of the welL He found a terrace, on which there 
waa a namerous asaemblagc of armed men, before whom he laid 
hia conditions, and laboured to tranqullliae their minds, not only 
by presenting a white flag, bat by placing bis sword in their 
band Si They appeared alarmed and irresolute, poBitively declar* 
ing that Tippoo was not in the house, though hiB family and two 
of bis sons were; hut, on the major’s urging the neccBsity of speedy 
decision, they withdrew as if for consultation. Persons were ob* 
■eryed moring hastily backward and forward through the balls, 
in a manner that caueed Bome anxiety; hat Major Allan, fearing 
to excite suspicion or betray any symptom of doubt, declined the 
advice of his oompaniona to take back his eword. At length, on 
bis urgent solicitation, he was admittod to see the princes, whom 
be found seated on a carpet, surroundod by numerous attendants. 
*^The recollection,’' Bays the major, of Moia-ad-Dien, whom on 
a former oeeaeion I bad Been delivered up, with hiB brother, boa- 
tiges to Marquie Cornwallis,—the sad reverse of their fortuncB,— 
their fear, which, notwithstanding their struggles to conceal, was 
but too evident,—excited the strongest emotions of compassion 
in my mind* I took Moiz^ad-Dien by tho hand, and endeavoured 
by every mode in my power to remove his fears*” This prince 
concurred with the others in giving asBurance that the padsha 
was not in the palace,—and, on the urgent rcprcRoulation of the 
English ofEcers, he agreed, with strong reluctance, that the gate 
should be thrown open* General Baird had already approached 
With a conBiderahle force, and instantly sent back the major with 
Colonel Close to bring out the princes. After expresaing much 
alarm and many objections, they allowed thorn selves to bo con¬ 
ducted into the presence of the British commander* The general 
was greatly irritated, from having just heard that thirteen prisoners 
been murdered during the siege; and his feelings were pro- 
ftiljly heightened by the recollection of his own sufferings in the 
jMiie place; but when he saw these unfortunate youths led out as 
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captires, every hardber eentiment yielded to tliat of pity, and he 
g^ave them the most flolemii aasutancea that they had nothiag to 
fear. They were escorted to the camp with arms presented, and 
all the honours due to their rank. 

Sir David's object being now to obtain possession of the person 
of the sultan, he proceeded with a body of troops to make the most 
diligent search in every comer of the palace. 0c foreh(H*e, iiideedi 
to enter the zenana, but strictly guarded every passage by which 
any one could leave it. Ko trace of the individual he sought conld 
anywhere be found; till at length, by severe threats, a confesnon 
was extoiicd from the killedar, that his royal master was lying 
wounded, as bo supposed, in a gateway, to which he offered to 
conduct the conqueror. The latter immediately accompanied him 
to the spot, where he beheld o mournful spectacle: it was here 
that the fiercest combat had raged; the wounded and dead were 
lying piled in heaps over each other; while the darkness which 
had just fallen rendered the scene still moro dismal. It was indis¬ 
pensable, however, immediately to ascertain the fact; torches were 
brought, and the bodies successively removed till they discovered 
the sulton's horse, then his palanquin, and beneath it a wounded 
man, who was soon recognised as a confidential servant, and who 
pointed out the spot where his sovereign had fallen. The body 
was found, and forthwith identified by the killedar and the other 
attendants. The features were in no degree distorted, but pre¬ 
sented an aspect of stern composure; the eyes were open, and the 
appearance of life was so strong, that Colonel Wellesley and Major 
Allan could not, for some time, believe him actually dead. It 
appears that, after having issued armed from the palace, with a 
band of trusty followers, he saw the English advancing along the 
rampart, and his men fleeing. lie rallied them by the utmost 
efforts of his voice and example, shooting several of the enemy 
with bis own hand; and he thus called forth that resistance which 
had proved so formidable. At length, when the determined valour 
of the British troops prevailed against all opposition, he was left 
at one time almost alone, and obliged to accoinpapy the fugitives; 
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but, ^ a few resolute adberents, he maiutaiaed the combat, till, 
being exposed to a fire from different quarters, be received two 
musket-balls in the side. Ilis horse was killed under him; and, 
becoming faint with loss of blood, he was unable to make his way 
through the crowd. lie was overtaken by a party of tbe con¬ 
querors, when one of bis attendants besought him, as the only 
means of saving his life, to make himself known; but he peremp¬ 
torily forbade tbe disclosure. An English soldier then made an 
attempt to detach his sword-belt, when the sultin, with all his 
remaining strength, made a cut at him, and wounded him on the 
knee. The man presently fired, the ball entered the temple, and 
tbe wound proved speedily mortal. The body W'as carried to the 
palace, and wm afterwards interred, with royal honours, iu the 
splendid sepulchre of the Ldll Bang, erected by Hyder. 

Thus terminated a dynasty, which, though short, and limited 
in respect of territorial dominion, was undoubtedly the most 
vigorous and best organized of any that had sprung out of the 
wreck of the Mogul empire. It arose, indeed, from tbe distracted 
state of India, and rested almost entirely on the personal character 
of its tw'O rulers, the qualities of whose minds, striking though dis¬ 
similar, we Lave bad repeated occasion to desei'Ibe. It may bo 
farther noticed, however, that, while Ilydcr entered on his career 
unable to read or write, and remained always a stranger to these 
primary elements of human knowledge, Tippoo, amid tbe most 
active cares of government, retained Che habits and character of a 
man of letters. He read and wrote almost incessantly, carried on 
an extensive corre^spondence, and became the historian of his own 
exploits. Yet tbe adoption of hasty and superficial theories, in 
preference to the practical good sense which had guided his pre¬ 
decessor, led him often into crude and rash innovations, which 
were followed by disastrous consequences. The absolute indiffer¬ 
ence with which the subject of religion was viewed by Hyder, 
marking a degraded state of moral feeling, induced him 
itt Ik administration to adopt the wise measures of general tolera- 
IMB* His ion^s mind, on the contrary, was occupied and almost 
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cngrosseJ hy his Mussulmao zeal, which became the chief source 
of his crimes and follies. He fancied himself a sort of militant 
apostle, who was to spread his faith over the world. Combining 
this design with his projects of ambition, he waged sacred wars on 
every side; against the Nazarenc Englisb, against the Bmmin 
Mahrattas, and against the Pagan and licentious Kairs. Ulti- 
mately, as we have Keen, ho sunk into the most childish supersti-* 
tion, calling not only tipon the Mohammedans, hut the persecuted 
Hindoos, to practise their arts of divination. Aftor tfao capture 
of Scringapatam, when his repositories were searched, along with 
treaties, state-papers, and political correspondence, there was found 
a record of his dreams and their interpretation, of which Colonel 
Bcatson has preserved some curious specimens. At one time, 
w hen he wns threntened with an invasion of the Mahrattas, he 
dreamed that a young man enme up and accoKted him, who in the 
course of conversation proved to be a female. Hcnct he sagely 
inferred that his enemy, who at first had a manly and formidable 
appearance, would in battle prove no better than women. On 
another occasion, wlicu he %vas about to make war with the native 
Christians, he was favoured with the vision of a cow and a calf, 
the form^^r i*eseinhlh>g a tiger in aspect and ficrccnesn; it had a 
slight motion in its forc-lcgs, but no hind-Icgn. He resolved to 
kill this cow, but awoke before he could accomplish his pur pore. 
Hence, however, he thought himself entitled to infer, that ho 
would kill the Chiistians as he had proposed to kill the cow ; that 
the slight movement of the fore-legs indicated faint attempts at 
resistance, while the absence of the hinder-legs proved that they 
would have no alliances to support them. These lucubrations form 
a strange contrast to his display of talent on other occasions; nor 
can it be wondered that public measures resting upon such con¬ 
clusions should not always have proved very prosperous. 

This prince, owing to his long wai*8 with the English, Lis cihicI 
treatment of the captives, and the imbittcred enmity which ho 
manifested, was regarded by them almost as a monster in human 
sbspe. Yet when their armies penetrated into the interior of his 
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kingdoiflf they found it flonrishiDgf liigbly cultivated, and seem* 
ingly well governed* His people always showed a strong atlach- 
ment to him, and the inhabitants of the ceded districts were ever 
ready to embrace his cause. But to the conquered natious he 
was at all times a cruel master, and rendered himself the object 
of their inextinguishablo hatred; a cause to which his downfal 
may, in a great measure, be attributed. It has been said, with 
the general approbation of British authors, that Hyder was 
born to create an empire, Tippoo to lose one;'’ yet it may be 
observed, that ho maintained a complete ascendency over all the 
native states, some of which had matched, and even overmatched, 
}]is father. lie fell beneath the English power, employed on a 
scale, and wielded with an ability, of which, in the course of 
Indian history, there had been no example. 

Mysore, having been thus completely conquered, was placed, as 
to its future arrangements, entirely at the disposal of the British 
government. The Mahrattas had taken no share in the expedi¬ 
tion, and the Nizam knew that he must content himself with what¬ 
ever the victors might choose fo give. The govern or-general 
took for the Company, in full sovereignty, the coast of Ganara, 
the district of Coimbatoor, the passes of the Ghauts, nnd Seringa* 
patam itself, the capital and main channel of intercourse. Ho 
thus secured the whole sea-coast, and an easy communication 
across the peninsula. To the Nizam was assigned a large tract 
of territory adjoining to his dominions. Another portion was 
reserved for the purjioRC of being offered to the Mahrattas, on con¬ 
ditions which, however, as will bo lioreafter seen, they did not 
choose to accept. There I’cmaincd yet an extensive district in the 
interior of Mysore, which Marquis Wellesley judged most expe¬ 
dient not to partition, but to form it into a native kingdom under 
the protection and control of Britain. The question then arose, 
as to the prince in whom the supreme dignity was to be vested. 
The governor-general would not have bee^ disinclined to bestow 
it on OM.cf the family of Tippoo; but he justly considered, that 

s 

tbe recoOectioD of the recent greatnees of their faouK must liaTe 
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rendered Ihcm always hostile to the power by whom its downfal 
had been achieved. It appeared, therefore, more advisable, after 
making a liberal provision for tbeso princes, to draw forth from 
their deep humiliation tlic ancient race of rajahs, to whom the 
people were still fondly attached. The representative of this 
house, a minor of five years old, and his mother, were found in 
great poverty and neglect; from which, amid the applauses of 
their countrymen, they were raised to the splendour aud to sumo 
share of the power of Asiatic royalty. 
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CHArTER XIV. 

lUnnATTA WAB, AKD COKQUEST OF CENTBAL Ill!a>OSTAK. 

Gre&i Forer of the M&hnUtee—Shoo mccceds m R4)Jeh**At*lo Adinlnliitratlon of Balt.ijeo 
WleliMToneltk—Bajoe iMo mcrooiJe—Klao of HoUcar and SclndU^Grcat Fower of tho 
Pelibwa^Iloductloo of the Pirate An^»—3tadoo Rao becomes Pclahva—Hla atilo Go* 
▼OTxiToont— IUif;olia>-Jlo Is eii>cUc(] by tlio >llnlftcre—Fonus an AUiance wltli thu 

Govenmrnt of Uombay^K cat log's K^)K^d^^^^^t«»Froeco(llnga at Bombay Olsallowcd_ 

Treaty—War renovetl—Maitb against roo&aU~-ShofnufU] CflpItu]n(Ioa«^anipa{gti of 
General Goddard—Exploils of l*i>pham and Cainac—MahtnttiiH olllod Biluin— 
Increased Power of Mahndt^‘00 Scludla—Ills r^cath—Doalli uf Uodvo ILao—Vailona 
Intrlguca—deal unties of bri lulu—Dlsscjiidooa of Sclndfa and Hu^ur—i^efeat of ScImUa 
and the Pelshvn—Subsidiary Alliance iritli BiUiUd—O pening of the Cami>a!gn—Geiici ftl 
Welleiloy enters Poonah-Kcgoliatlons wUli Sclodla and Use Jtejuh of berar—Ilotumics 
commenced—Btttlle of Ahsayo—Of Argaom—Siege of Gaallghur—Tivaty wlllj the llajali 
of Ikrar—Force ofUic Knciny In Central lljmU>ttsn-b«Ulc of Coel—Cipturo of Allghnr 
—Reduction of Delhi—The Mogol Kmperor—Final Defeat of Uio Encniy—TiciUr >«ilh 
SclnOla—Knpturc M'Uh llolkar—Rctw-at of Cobmd Monson- SIcgo of Defeats 

euetatoed by Holkar—Siege of Bhu)t|M>rc—Rcpulaoof the FngllUi—Treaty—Ilotdllo Con* 
duct of Sdndla—Kew System of Policy in BrlUiln—ITarqnls Cornwanis comes oat as 
Govemoi-GenenI—DleA and la turcccdcd by Sir George Barlow—Treat lei with SclodU 
and Jlolkar—I^oiil >Unto*a AduiinisInitJon. 

In prosecuting, without interruption, the train of British conquest 
in Southern India, wo Jiave lost sight of the Mohrattas, except in 
refei'cnce to their relations with the government of Mysore. The 
reader, however, will recollect the steps by which that people 
raised themselves on the decline of the Mogul empire, and became 
the most powerful iDRlmmcnt in its overthrow. They would even 
have occupied its place, had they not encountered the more, regular 
and formidable armies of the Afghans, from whom they sustained 
two such mighty defeats as would have annihilated any force 
which did not possess in itself a strong principle of vit.ility. But 
they soon recruited their strength out of the warlike and roving 
jwpulation of their mountaln-di-stricts; and as the Afghans did 
not attempt a permanent establishment in the Indian peninsula, 
the Mfthrattas acquired again a decided prepondemneo amoug the 
native states. Only Mysore, in the height of its greatness, for a 
short time disputed their supremacy; but when that throne was 
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6rst slialccn, and then Buhvcrled, the foreign power by which this 
triumph had been achieved became the only rival to them; and 
the question soon arose, which of the two was to rule Hindostan. 
Before coming to the decisive struggle, however, some internal 
movements of this government, and some previous transactions 
with the English presidencies, seem to demand our notice. 

Sevajee had exercised a power nearly absolute over bis rude 
followers, and the reverence cherished for his name enabled him 
to transmit the Mahratta sceptre to his posterity. But the princes 
born tij bis throne did not possess the active and daring hardihood 
necessary for treading in the steps of such a progenitor. Indulg* 
Ing in ease and voluptuousness, they gradually intrusted the 
arduous concerns of government and to their niinistcvR and 
generals. Then followed a consequence almoKt inevitahlo in ori« 
cutnl dynasties; the luinistcr, or still more the general, io whose 
bands the actual administration w'as lodged, and who h :d the dis« 
po^al of all favours and offices, soon became the real dc[)Ositary 
of power, whom the sovereign would have sought in vain to dis¬ 
place, being in fact Ins master and that of the kingdom. Yet a 
certain veneration attached to tne original race, and the recollec¬ 
tions connected with the histor}' of its founder would have made 
it unsafe actually to depose the legitimate rajah. It was much 
cosier as well as safer to maintain him in ease and luxury, as a 
splendid pageant, while all the real authority was exercised in 
his name by the individual who presided in the council or army. 

I’lns consummation, winch always took place in the coiu'^c of 
two or three generations, was, in the case now before u.s, precipi¬ 
tated by a remarkable accident. At fho capture of Rayreo, in 
1690, by the troops of Aurengzebe, the grandson of Sevajec and 
hia mother, having fallen into the hands of tJie conquerors, were 
canued to the Mogul country, where Begnm Sahib, the emperor’s 
daughter, took au interest in the young captive, and obtained per¬ 
mission to educate him under her own eye. His majesty, >vhcn 
visiting the princess, contracted a great fondness for the youth, 
whom, instead of his proper name of Sevsjee, ho used to address 
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by that of Shao, which alludcdi in nn irotncal manner, to the 
thtevish Toeadon of hia anccatora. He married him successively 
to the daughters of two considerable chiefs of his own nation, and 
celebrated bis nuptials by rich presents, among which was the 
sword of bis father, taken in Lis capital, and distinguishod in the 
East under the name of Bhowanee. 

After the death of Aurengzebe, Sbao remained with that cm* 
peror’a son, Azim, who, wishing to excite divisions in the Mabralta 
nation, then carrying on a furious predatory warfare against the 
Moguls, sent homo the young prince. During his absence the 
regency had been held by hU cousin, Rajah Rama, and afterwards 
by the widow of that officer, Tora Bye, who felt exceedingly in¬ 
clined to continue in the exerd.se of her high functions; but the 
people retained each an attachment to the direct lino of Scrajec, 
that she was obliged to give way, and Shao, in March 1708, was 
seated on the throne of his ancestors* During a long reign be 
displayed some ability, and did not absolutely sink from his place 
as a sovereign; yet the dcbiliUting intlucnee of oriental habits 
was heightened in his case by his education in the Mogul seraglio. 
He soon dincovered a lively taste for pleasure, and a disposition 
to impose upon others the burdensome cares of govemment; but 
fortunately for himself, or at least for the greatness of the state, 
he placed hia chief confidence in Ballajco Wishwanath. This 
future head of tho Mahratta confederacy occupied originally an 
inferior situation in the revenue department;^nd at his first riso 
had so little of the adventurous character of liis tribe, that he 
could not sit upon horseback without a man on each side to sup¬ 
port him. Ills consuminato talents and address, however, Hoon 
raised him fo high consideration with Shno, whose object was 
rather to re-establish order and cement hispow'cvhy aconcillalory 
system, than to lead his countrymen in their predatory campaigns. 
By a very able negotiation, this minister extricated iiis master 
from a quarrel with Angria, and induced that powerful chief to 
own his supremacy. Shao was so highly pleased with him on 
this opciusion, that be raised him to the dignify of Pckhiva^ URually 
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translated general; but which, embradog as it did all the branches 
of admiDistraiion, seems to have had more analogy to the office of 
vizier in the Ottoman empire* Ballajeo soon engrossed the whole 
power, and ruled successfully, but rather as a legislator than a 
warrior* lie contrived, by ties of common interest, to unite to* 
getber the somewhat discordant elements of which the Mahratte 
confederacy was composed, and to fit them for those united efforts 
that aitei^wards rendered them so formidable* He introduced order 
into the finances, encouraged agriculture, and brought all the 
branches of the administration into a regular system. 

After a brief government of six years, which, however, was 
found sufficiently long to effect these important objects, Ballajee 
died in October 1720, leaving two sods, the eldest of whom, Bajeo 
liao or How, had been trained under his own eye both to busineis 
and arms, and bad proved himself in the former equal, in the latter 
superior, to his parent and preceptor* Ue urged his master to 
much bolder schemes of ambition than bad occupied the views of 
*\ViflhwaTiath; drawing his attention to the Mogul empire, in which 
all the Indian ideas of greatness were centred, reduced now to sucli 
a state of weakness and disunion, that it must present an easy prey 
to the first bold assailant* Shao, though not personally a soldier, 
was dazzled by these prospects of dominion, and gave his entire 
sanction to the designs of his minister* The Peishwa, however, 
disturbed by domestic rivalry, and involved in a contest with the 
Nizam, or Soubahdar of the Dcccan, could not for soino years follow 
out his sclieme of aggrandizement; and when at length he as¬ 
sembled his f<)i*ccs, and began his inarch to the main scat of Mogul 
power, he was seized with a sudden illness, and died on the banks 
fii the Ncrbivlda in 1740, after holding office nineteen years. 
Under him two chiefs, Ilolknr and Scindio, who, with tholr pos¬ 
terity, were destined to dispute the sovereignty of Hlndostan, rose 
from very low stations into considerable importance. The former, 
who sprang from the class of Sudra or labourers, bad, by his mili¬ 
tary talents and j^pirit, collected a small party of horse, with which 
he attached himself to the army of (he Peishwa. Sebdia, though 
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claitning descent fiom a family of the high-boru tribe of 
belonged to a decayed and illogitlmate braoeb, Tv hich Imd sunk ft> 
low that be began hie career by oarrjang the general’s slippers ; 
yet, by the diligence and dexterity with which he executed this 
menial function, ho Altractod tbe notice of that commander, and 
laid the foundation of liis own greatness, llicsc two chiefs, having 
distingmshed themselves by screral daring exploits, rose gradually, 
till at length they were intrusted with separate commands; and 
favoured by the general propensity of the Hindoos to obey only 
their immediate superiors, they subsequently acquired an indepen¬ 
dent political power. 

The office of Pcishwa was now nearly cstabliHhcd as hereditary, 
and the eldest son of liajcc liao, who prefixed to his fatlicr’s name 
(hat of Bakjco, after some opposition from Knghojoo Blicuslay, 
another aspirant, succeeded to that high sfalinn. The diH]>u(rs 
with this last chieftain, liowc\cr, and other occiiri'eticcs, suspemh^d 
the design of subverting the imperial throne. The ordinary ex¬ 
action of chout, or a fourlli of Ibe tribute, was slipulafcd to be paid 
by the Mogul, while Uagliojee made (he mo^t desolating inroadri 
into Bengal. In 1749 Shao died, when the dignity of rajah, 
which had been in sonio degree mainlaincd by his personal 
character as W’ell aa his descent from Fevajee, sank into total 
insignificance. Tlallajcc even intended to suppress it altogether, 
especially as Uicrc was some doubt as to tho legitimacy of tbu 
young prince nominated to the succession ; but after sonic con¬ 
sideration ho determined to preserve, though with reduced state 
and expense, this shadow of royalty. His measures were strenu¬ 
ously opposed by Suck war Bye, the favourite wife of the late 
rajah; but that lady, among other manccuvres, had rnshly an¬ 
nounced an intention to devote herself to tho dames on the death 
of her husband. The Pcishwa contrived, even while apparently dis¬ 
suading her from fulfilling this design, to bring it before her family 
and the public in such a manner as made it impossible for her, ac- 
Minding to Indian ideas, to avoid this dreadful sacrifice. Having 
‘^(ptiued over Kaghojee Bhonslay, and transferred tbe scat of goveru- 
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n\CQt from Satara to Poonali, the PeiHliwa became the Bole and 
undisputed head of the Maliratta confederation. For several years 
ho was involved in foreign connexions, the wars and politics of 
the Deccaii and Carnatic, and tho reduction of the piratical power 
of Angria. The last of these objects gave rise to certain achieve* 
ments of a memorable description, in which the English bote the 
most con^icuous part. 

The coast of the Coucan, between Bombay and Goa, which be¬ 
longs to tlie Maliratta terntory, has always been the seat of tribes 
who excrci^d in piratical expeditions those predatory habits 
which elsewhere impelled them to inroads by land. In the middle 
of the Bcventcenth century, during the first rise of the Mahrattas, 
and while they were carrying on a maritime war with the Mogul, 
one of tbeir officers, Conajee Angria, conceived the ddlign of 
founding an independent kingdom. He was greatly aided in his 
project by the barrier of precipitous rocks, which on thi^: coast rise 
out of the sea, like the hilbforts from the Indian plain. On^be 
two insulated clilTs of Ghcria and Sevemdroog reigned this chief 
and his successors of ibe same name, where they became more and 
more formidable, till at length they felt themselves able to cope 
with the gi*eatest European powers, and even aspired to the do¬ 
minion of the adjacent seas. They made many valuable captures 
from different nations, who, through dread of their ravages, could 
not proceed along the shore without a convoy. In February 1754, 


a Dutch squadron of three ships, carrying 50, 36, and 18 guns 
respectively, was attacked, and the whole either burned or taken. 
The British then considered themselves called upon to take vigorous 
steps for putting down this growing and dangerous power; and 
the Mahrattas willingly afforded their co-operation. In March 
1755, Commodore James sailed with a squadron against Severn- 
droog, where Angria's ships were stationed; but these last, on 
the approach of the enemy, slipped their cables and ran out to sea* 
They were of light construction, and the crews, by fastening to 
Bag-staves their robes, quilts, and even turbans, caught every bi*eath 
of wnnd, and completely outsailed the English, The commodore 
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tbeQ tteered for the place iudf, which was found to consist o( 
seToral loits on the island and opposite coast, the works of which 
were ^ther cut out of the solid rock, or strongly framed of blocks 
ten or twelve feet square* By throwing in bombs, however^ which 
blew up a large magazine,* and caused a general conflagration in 
the principal stronghold, he spread such an alarm, that the in¬ 
habitants and garrison successively evacuated the dififerent posts. 
Bear*Admiral Watson having arrived with a much larger fleet, 
proceeded to the attack of Gheria, the capital, which Colonel Clive 
undertook to blockade on the land-side. On the y th February 
1756, the. several ships took their positions, and next day opened 
BO tremendous a fire that the batteries were soon silenced. On 
the IStb the enemy delivered up the town, solely, as it appeared, 
tbroufh terror at this overwhelming discharge of artillery; for 
the fortifleations were of such strength, that no w'eight of metal 
could ever have effected e breach. The treasure, vessels, guns, 
tilfl everything constituting the strength of this piratical state, fell 
into the hands of the victorious squadron. 

The influence of the Mabratta confederation continued constantly 
to increase. Seindia and Holkar, on the invitation of the Nabob 
of Oude, had crossed the Jumna, and invaded the Rohilla terri¬ 
tory, which they soon overran, but were obliged to retire on the 
approach of the Afghan monarch. But it was not till 1760 and 
1761 that several grand expeditions were undertaken, which pro¬ 
mised at first to moke them masters of the Mogul throne, and 
extend thw dominion over the whole of India. Having, how¬ 
ever, provoked the resentment of Ahmed Abdalla, they expe« 
rienced those signal overthrows, particularly in the battle of Pan- 
niput, which we have already noticed in tracing the fall of that 
empire. Hie tidings of that fatal day filled all Maharashtra with 
mourning; and the disaster pressed with peculiar weight on 
Ballajee Bao, who, having suffered for some time under declining 
health, now sunk under a load of grief, and died in June 1761. 

Aa the office of Pcisfawa bad become quite hereditary, Madoo 
BaO) eon of the deceased minister, was immediately elevated to 
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that distlngul:ihc(l rank* tinder the regencj of bm uncle, Ragouaut 
Rao. This chief, afterwards well known to the English under 
the familiar name of Ragoha, had already acquired considerable 
military reputation. Pour years, however, had not elapsed, when 
his young nephew showed a power and decision of character which 
fitted bim for executing in person the duties of his exalted station. 
In 17C4 and 1765 ho undertook bis celebrated expedition against 
Hydor, the tiiumphant issue of which displayed at once his own 
abilities, and tho almost inexhanstible resources of bis military 
system. He carried on, also, chiefiy through the agency of his 
general, Trimbuck Mama, the other enterprise against the same 
ruler, which is mentioned in the history of Mysore. Finolly, to¬ 
wards the close of his rdgn, the Peisbwa again undertook to 
establish his supremacy in tbe very centro of the imperial domi¬ 
nions. A great army under Scindia overran Rohilcund, and 
Shah Allum, who inherited the mighty name of Great Mogul, 
hnving exchanged the protection of tho English for the aid of tho 
Mabrattas, enabled the latter people to seize all that was left of 
the power which bad so long been held supreme over India. 

The young ruler made considerable improvements in the differ¬ 
ent branches of the htatc, especially in tbe collection of tho 
revenue and the administration of justice. He could not extirpate 
tho corruption so deeply rooted in all Indian gOTemments; but 
bo studiously afforded protection to agriculture, which, allowing 
for the inferior fertility of tlie countiy', was then more flourishing 
in Maharashtra than in any other part of Uindostan. The revenue 
drawn from tbe people is estimated by Mr. Grant Duff at ten mil¬ 
lions sterling, though little more than seven is understood to have 
entered the treasuiy*. The army consisted of 50,000 good cavalry, 
while tbe contingents of 8cindia, Holkar, and other feudatory 
chiefs, raised it to about 100,000. They were followed to tbe 
field by crowds of ivrcgulor infantry, who were little better than 
camp-followers, aud by bands of Findaree horse, fit only ibr 
plunder, but very eminently skilled in that vocation. 

Madoo Kao died in 1772 without issue, and was succeeded by 
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hiA Rest bvotlier, Narrain Rao, a 3 'outh n<ft more tliaa seventeen* 
lie was placed in a dtfBcult ^ItuatioD; for die office of Peidh\ya, 
after having crushed beneath it that of rajah, was itself beginning 
to lose its influence* Hia uncle, Ragoba, was not likely to view 
without jealousy the elevation of so young a rival; while a body 
of experienced ministers, trained under successive Peishvras to a 
thorough acquaintance with the affairs of state, were beginning to 
contend for the supreme direction. lu these circumstances, a 
temporary and apparent calm was followed by a dreadful commo* 
tion. Oil tlic morning of the 30th August 1773, NaiTain Kao, 
having observed some unusual agitation among the troops, 
desired one of the ministers to be on the alert; but the warning 
was neglected. The unfortunate prince had gone in the afternoon 
to repose in a private chamber, w'ben a band of soldiers burst by 
an obscure entrance into the palace. They at fli-st pretended that 
they came to demand arrears of pay, about which they bad for 
aome time been clamouring; but it soon appeared that they were 
impelled by a inuch darker purpose. Narrain, roused from 
slumber, ran into his uncle’s apartments, and threw himself into 
his arms, enti'eatlug that lie would save liim. The latter at first 
appeared to interpose in favour of his relative; but Somer Sing, 
the ringleader, said,—** I liave not gone thus far to ensure my 
own destruction; let him go, or 3 ’ou shall die with liitn.’' He 
then extricated himself from the grasp of the yontli, whom, an 
well as a faithful servant that had also clung round his neck, the 
conspirators Instantly despatched mth tlicir swords. 

All eyes were turned to Ragoba, as the pci'son by whom this 
crime must have been suggested. For some time no proof could 
be obtained, till Ram Sastree, one of tfao most respectable and 
upright of the ministers, having accumulated a mass of evidence, 
brought the charge so home to him, that he at length confessed 
he had signed the order to seise the person of his nephew, but 
denied having in any degree sanctioned his death. A numerous 
body of Indian politiciaiu still believe that such was tho truth, 
ud that a more criminal hand made an alteration in the writing. 
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of wlkicb traces were asserted to bo visible. In these cases, how¬ 
ever, the strong feelings of the public always adopt the darker 
belief; yet Ragoba mounted without opposition the throne to 
which he bad thus cleared the way, and soon after departed on 
an expedition against Hyder, who was in the field attempting to 
regain some of the territory lost in the former war. But during 
hia absence on this occasion, the ministers, partly sharing the 
indignation of the public,—partly seeing the opportunity of draw - 
ing into their own hands tho supreme authority,—entered into a 
combination for raising to tho office of Feishwa the unborn son of 
Gunga Bye, widow of the late Feishwa, who bad been left in a 
state of pregnancy. The lady was conveyed to the fortress of 
Foorundur, accompanied, it is alleged, by a number of Cramins’ 
wives in the same condition, that in the event of tho issue proving 
a female, a male child might be immediately substituted. Ragoba, 
meantime, had been completely successful in his warlike enter* 
prise; but learning the dangers to which he was exposed at home, 
hastily concluded a peace, and having endeavoured, by oxtensivo 
concessions, to condliaie the Nizam, hastened back towards 
Foonah* The ministers sent against him Trimbuck Mama, the 
most martial of their body, who confidently expected to raise his 
military fame still higher by the defeat of the Feishwa; but he 
was fatally disappointed. That ruler, though with an inferior 
army, charged in person at the head of a select corps of ten thou¬ 
sand men, and in twenty minutes completely routed the army of 
Trimbuck, who fell mortally wounded into the hands of his adver¬ 
sary, Had the conqueror proceeded direct upon Poonah, where, 
on the arrival of the tidings, the utmost confusion and consterna¬ 
tion provmled, he might probably have resumed, almost without 
opposition, his wonted power and dignity. But, on the contrary, 
he marched northward towards the Norbudda, in hopes of being 
joined by Ilolkar and Scindia, who bad encamped in that quarter. 
By this step he lost a favourable opportunity; the government of 
Poonah recovered from its panic, and collected a force of 50,000 
men^ while by intrigues aud high offers they bad induced the 
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Nizam to break kid treaty with their enemy, and to co-opcrate in 
their deelgnd. To cro^Yn their good fortune, Gunga Bye pro¬ 
duced a 8on, declared, indeed, by the opposite party to be suppo- 
Bititious, but now bolicred to have been the genuine offspring of 
Narrain Rao. At ike age of forty days, the infant was formally 
inaugurated iu the o£Bce of Peiskwa* 

Itagoba’s own army were so disgusted witli the course be had 
followed, that they deserted in great numbers, and, after passing 
the Nerbudda, he found himself at the bead of only 7000 cavalry. 
At Indore, notwithstanding, he met Sclndia and Holkar, from 
whom he received a coidiat reception aud liberal promises, and 
was cinpowered to recruit bis thinned ranks from their territory. 
He then advanced to the banks of the Taptcc, with the view of 
completing the negotiation into which he had entered with the 
English government nt Bombay. 

It w'as at this period a very favourite object with the Company 
to secure their possession of that settlement, by adding to it the 
port of Basscin, wuth Salscttc and several smaller islands in its 
vicinity. PermisFiiou had been given to maintain an envoy at the 
court of Poonah, ^vlio was instructed to watch every opportunity of 
obtaining these much-desired cessions; and the Bombay govern¬ 
ment, on receiving the application from Ragoba for aid to restore 
him to supreme pow*cr, determined to employ it as the means of 
accomplishing their own purposes. It was contrary, indeed, to 
the orders and policy of the Directors to interfere in the internal 
disputes of the native powers; and the support of a usurper and 
assassin was no very creditable mode of realizing their objects. 
But these considerations were overlooked; and, indeed, on this 
last point their defenders assert that they were very imperfectly 
informed, and really believed the Pcishwa innocent of the murder, 
and the infant illegitimate. Even that prince, however, started 
when ho heard the enormous conditions wliich his new allies 
attached to their assistance, particnlarly the cession of Basaein 
and Salsette. But seeing that Scindia and Holkar, on whom lie 
placed much dependence, had been gained over by his enemies, he 
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felt tlic necessity of suLmitliiig to cvcrj' demand of the Engliab) 
wlio, in the meantime, had taken the liberty of posscafling them* 
Bcivos of Salsette and Its dependencies. Id respect to their requi* 
sition, indeed, of a large sum of money, he was obliged to profess, 
what his circumstances rendered exceedingly probable, an absolute 
inability to furnish it, but deposited jewels to the value of six lacks 
of rupees, and stipulated tho cession of an extent of territory, from 
which the sum demanded mighty afterwards bo drawn. 

a view to the fulfilment of this treaty, Colonel Keating 
landed at Cambay with a force which was raised to 2500 men. 
Having begun his march, he was joined by an army, or rather 
:uob, under Kagoba, amounting to about 20,000, bearing a very 
martial appearance, though quite incapable of acting with effect 
in conibinalion wilb regular troops. The ludian chief was inclined 
to delay offensive operations; but the English \irgcd the propriety 
of advancing upon Poonali, os Iho only course by which tho war 
could be brought to a decisive issue* They proceeded accordingly 
ns far as Arass, wlicrc they were attacked by a large Mahratta 
force, composed cli.^fly of cavalry. The enemy made several 
desperate charges, and the battle continued long with vauous and 
even doubtful fortune, though at length it ended in the complete 
repulao of the enemy. Keating's loss was, however, so severe, 
amounting in his amall detachment to 232, including eleven 
ofBoors, that he suspended his intention of advancing at present 
upon the capital, and awaited at Dubhoy the termination of the 
rainy season and the arrival of farther reinforcements. This 
partial success, meanwhile, produced an impression favourable to 
the British and their ally. Sc^'cral of the lute adherents of the 
ministry espoused their cause,—even the Nizam began to waver. 
The next campaign was therefore expected to open under very 
promising auspices, when circumstances occurred which gave an 
entirely new turn to affairs. 

The Company, who had hitherto left tlio three provinces of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, separate and independent, were 
now induced, by the inconveniences which had arisen from this 
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arr&Qgemeiit, to establish one central author! ty« They vested in 
the goremor-general and council of Calcutta a controlling power 
over the two other presidencies. The latter, however, were not 
as yet much inclined to acquiesce ; and that of Bombay in par* 
ticolar had, in the late tranaaciions, made very little reference to 
their new superiors. The supreme council, on being apprized of 
their proceedings, strongly condemned them, as unjust in them¬ 
selves, and contrary to the policy inculcated by the Company, of 
avoiding all interference in the internal concerns of Indian states. 
This step is generally blamed by English politicians, though, as 
it appears to us, without any good reason; but there docs scorn 
room to question the propriety of superseding entirely the Bombay 
goremment, and sending Colonel Upton direct from Bengal to 
conclude a fresh treaty. This bad eerUtnIy the effect of placing 
the inferior presidency in a disadvantageous position, and of ex¬ 
posing it to the contempt of the native powers. It has also been 
observed, that the Hindoo courts interpret every conciliatory step 
as a sign of weakness, and immediately rise in their demands. 
Kana Fumaveec, a Bramin minister, who had attained an entire 
ascendency at Foonah, assumed a lofty tone; and, indeed, as the 
English continued to demand the cession of Bassein and Salsclte, 
he complained, not withont somo cause, that, after having frankly 
admitted the unwarrantable ground on which their claim to these 
places rested, they should still wish to retain possession of them. 
In short, the negotiation took so unfavourable a turn, that Cojonel 
Upton announced to the councils, both of Calcutta and Bombay, 
that in all probability it would be immediately broken off. Sud¬ 
denly, however, the Habratta minister, seeing that the British 
authorities were really determined to renew the war, and conse¬ 
quently had in no degree been actuated by fear, yielded almost 
every point in dispute. A treaty was concluded in Poorundur, 
by which they obtained all the places demanded; while a month 
was fixed os the period within which the army of Kagoba was to 
be reduced, and their protection entirely withdrawn from him. 

Affairs seemed amicably settled) when the wheel of events 
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brought round another remarkable change. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors at home, on being apprized of the arrangement made by the 
government of Bombay with that chief, were more swayed by its 
immediate advantages than by their general prinetples, and sent 
out a cordial approbation of the measure* Their despatch to this 
effect anlved immediately after the conclusion of the treaty of 
l^oorundar* It was impossible at ouce to annul so solemn a trans¬ 
action ; bat tbe council at Bombay exulted in an extraordinary 
degree over the superior presidency, which ])ad so harshly cen- 
Rured their conduct, and became accordingly disposed to find pro- 
ioxtR for placing themselves again in a hodtilo altitude towards 
the administration at Poonah. They by no means withdrew on- 
lii^ly their pro tec 11 on from Bagoba; they even derived encourage¬ 
ment from intrigues carried on to re-cstablhib his influeneo, which, 
however, were baffled by the profound political skill of Furnavese. 
TliO latter received with great favour a Frenchman named St. 
Lubin, who aj^pcavs to have held out to him tbe expectation of a 
strong military force from Furopo. It was concluded, on the 
M'holc, that ^ana had shown a hostile disposition; and Mr. 
TToriiby, the governor of Bombay, entered on the minutes a 
general review of Mahratta affairs, in which he concluded that 
they uero fast verging to a crisis that would compel the English 
cither to lake some active and decisive part, or to relinquish for 
ever the Lopes of improving their own condition in the west of 
India. Mr. Hastings, too, though ho had concurred in the cen- 
RUi*c on the Bombay government, now began to tlnnk that better 
terms might have been gained by the treaty of Poorundur. He 
granted authority to them assist in tranquillizing the dissen¬ 
sions of the Maliratta state;’' to promote which object he sent 
Colonel Leslie with a strong detachment to march across thd 
centre of India, from Bengal to tbe western coast 

The authorities at Bombay were not only highly elated by the 
sanction thus given to their achemes, but even adopted the rash 
resolution of accomplishing them with their own resources, lest 
the glory should be shared by the troops under Leslie. In vain 
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did Mr. Draper rcprCs^ont to them the importaoce of delay lill 
their forces should be concentrated. Mr. Carnne, who had now 
the lead io the councilj not only carried hia point of immediately 
opening the campaign, hut was himself placed at the head of a 
committee to aid in the direction of militar}' operations. The 
command, in consequence of the claims of seniority, devolved on 
Colonel Egerton, whose health was extremely infirm, and who 
had acquired nil his experience, as a soldier, in Germany, so that 
an Tndian war presented a scene altogether new Io him. How¬ 
ever, a force of 3900 men, of whom only 600 were Britihli, landed 
at Pan well, and advanced to attack the capital of the Mahrattu 
empire. The march of an army in that country, encumbered with 
baggage, bullocks, and beasts of burden, is always slow; but the 
tardiness of this movement was altogether unprcccdcatcd. In 
eleven days they had not proceeded above eight miles. A week 
more brought them, on the 0th .Tannary 1779, fo tlic village of 
Tullygaom, where they found iu front a mass of about 50,000 
men, who began to skirmish in their usual desultory manner. 
They did not, however, venture on a serious attack; but though 
nothing had occurred which might not have been foreseen wilL 
the utmost certainty, Mr. Carnac mid Colonel Cockburn, who, ia 
consequence of Egerton’s sickness, bad succeeded to the command, 
formed the fatal detcniiination, from wdiich nothing could dissuade 
them, of immediate retreat. Such a step, in the face of a Mnhratta 
host, with clouds of cavalry,,was nioi'e perilous than the boldest 
advance. The English troops bad scarcely begun to fall back, 
when their rearguard was assailed by the whole force of (he enemy. 
Fortunately it was commanded by Captain Hartley, a young officer 
of high and rising reputation, who gallantly withstood several most 
furious charges; and they were finally unable to make a serious 
impression on any part of the line. The loss, however, M-as very 
severe, amounting to upwards of three hundred, among whom 
were fifteen European officers. 

After this action, the military authorities decided that even 
retreat was no longer practicable, and conscqticntly that thevu 
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remained no resource but negotiation* This, in such circum¬ 
stances, WES equivalent to olTering the enemy a carte blanche as 
to the terms on whieli the invaders should be allowed to return to 
Bombay. In vain did HaHley remonstrate against that hum!- 
/intiog step, and point out a course by which the retreat might 
Lave been effected; in vain did Camac advance objections, whicli, 
however, he forbore fo press; nothing could shake the puBillani* 
inous determination of tlic commanders* They were even prcpm*C(l 
to give up Itagoba, had not that chief made a private agreemeut 
to surrender hundclf to Scindia* The BrilUh themselves, by 
treating with tho latter, obtained somewhat more favourable terms: 
atill tho convention of Worgaom, if not the most disastrous, was 
much tho most disgraceful event which had marked the annols of 
our army in India. All the points in dispute were yielded; all 
the recent acquisitions woi*e to bo restored; and orders were sent 
that tho troops now marching from Bengal should proceed no 
farther* 

Both at Tiombity and at homo the ntmoot indigiiutioii was felt 
at this conveiilion. Mr. Carone, Colon vis Eg or ton and Cockburn, 
were nil three dismissed from the service. Their conduct in the 
present instance certainly appears quite indefensible, and it i«i 
not a little remarkable that it formed a decided contrast to their 
characters as displayed on former occasions. Cockburn, in parti- 
cular, bad distinguished himself by exploits of the most daring 
valour, and was considered one of the bc^t officers in the service; 
but the qualities which had fitted him fir a secondary part proved 
iiisufficicut to guide his judgment in this lilgiierand more arduous 
station. The treaty was immediately annulled, as having been 
concluded \Yithout sufficient authority, and the arrival of Colonel 
Leslie with his detachment was alone waited for in order to com¬ 
mence offensive operations. This officer, however, had not made 
the despatch which was expected. His march being harassed by 
some of the Rajpoot chiefs, he absurdly allowed himself to bo 
drawn into several petty contents, and in the cournc of five months 
had not proceeded above a hundred and Uventy milea. Mr. 
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Hastings was obliged to supersede lilm, and send in his place 
Colonel Goddard, who, by passing over three hundred miles in 
twenty days, reached Surat, having avoided the snares formed by 
the enemy to interrupt his progress* 

This commander, who, though acting on a conciliatory system 
toward the Bombay government, was invested with a jurisdiction 
nearly independent, began with an attempt to negotiate* This 
being found impracticable, on account of the lofty tone assumed 
by the cabinet of Poonah upon its recent success, hostilities wero 
immediately commenced; and the English appeared no longer as 
auxiliaries to Itagoba, but as principals* On tbo first of January 
1780, Goddard, now a general, crossed theTaptec, and before tlie 
cud of the mouth reduced Dubhoy, and earned by storm A limed a- 
bad, the great but decayed capital of Guzerat. Then, however, 
he received notice that Scindia and Ilolkar, with upwards of 
twenty thousand horse, had passed the Kerbudda, nnd were ad- 
vanciug against him* The former chief opened a negotiation with 
tho British, for whom lie professed a warm attachment* But, as 
it was soou perceived that he sought only to gain time, Goddard 
determined if possible to bring him 4o a general action; and 
attacking his camp by night, he succeeded in surprising some of 
his outposts* The day, however, dawned in time to enable the 
main body to mount their horses and present tbeniselves in order 
of battle: they even made a movement as if to charge, but being 
received witli a brisk fire, they galloped off and were soon out uf 
sight. The English commander, who imagined he had gained a 
deciBivc victory, soon learned with surprise that they liad taken a 
fresh position quite entire, at a little distance, lie again endea¬ 
voured to bring them to action; but on his near approach they 
merely discharged a flight of rockets, and disappeared as before* 
Wearied with these fruitless and harassing operations, he at Icngtli 
removed bis army, and placed it, during the rains, in cantouments 
on the Kerbudda. 

In the course of the dry season, which commenced in Octobei*, 
the general employed himself in the siege of Bassein, while Colonel 
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Hartley covered his operatioDB, Bpreading hie force over a great 
part of the Concan^ wheace be drew both auppliee and revenue. 
This campaign was very successful; Bassein surrendered on the 
11th December, while Hartley, tahing a judicious position, com¬ 
pletely repulsed the whole combined force of the Mahrattas, which 
attempted to overwhelm him. Thus the English affairs were 
beginning to assume a prosperous aspect, when Goddard was 
apprized of an intention on the part of government to open an 
iinmediate negotiation, lie was directed, therefore, to hold him¬ 
self in rcadinc&B to cease hostilities as soon as intelligence should 
be received from Poouah of a corresponding disposition. This 
resolution was connected with certain events of the war in the 
south of India related in a former chapter, llyder, having formed 
an alliance with tlic Nizam and the Mahrattas, had made a terrible 
irruption into the Carnatic, and was threatening the very existence 
of the British establishment at Madras. Under these circum* 
stances, it \vaB determined to make sacrifices to a great extent, in 
order to detach the court of Poonab from thU formidable confe¬ 
deracy. The treaty, however, proceeded slowly, especially after 
tidings had arrived of the catastropho that had befallen Colonel 
Bnillic^s detachment. In these discouraging circumstances Gene¬ 
ral Goddard conceived that an advance with his army beyond the 
Ghauts, and the placing it in such a position as to menace the 
Muhratta caplt«il, might produce a favourable effect. Accordingly, 
with about 6000 men he succeeded in penetrating the barrier of 
hills. Nana Furnavese, however, still refused to separate from 
his ally; and the general was so liaraRscd by ntiacks on his rear, 
by having his convoys intercepted, and by seeing the country laid 
wasic around him, that he felt at length the necessity of retreating 
to Bombay. In this march he was assailed by the enemy with 
so much fury, that although he reached the coast without dis¬ 
honour, he sustained a loss more severe than bad been incurred in 
the campaign which terminated in the convention of Worgaom. 

Mr. Hastings, meantime, attempted to influence the war by 
military moYements from Bengal, directed towards the very heart 
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of India. Captain FopbaiOp with 2100 mon, crossed the Jumna, 
and attacked the fort of Lah&r; hut finding it much stronger than 
was expected, and labouring under tho want of a hattering^tram, he 
could effect only a very imporfoct breach. Ho determined, however, 
to storm it; and, though both the officers who led the assault fell, 
the troops followed with such intrepidity tliat the place was carried 
with the loss of 125 men. Hut the most biiUiant exploit was that 
against Gwalior, a stronghold repeatedly mentioned as being con* 
sidored in Hindostan Proper the most formidable bulwark of the 
empire, tliough it could not rank with the impregnable lulUforts 
of the south and west. After tw'o months of observation and con¬ 
trivance, on the 3d August 1780 a party was employed to make 
a night-assault They mounted the scarped rock by a regular 
escalade, then ran up the steep face of the hill, and by ladders of 
rope ascended the inner wall, thirty feet high, when they found 
themselves within the place; and though some of the men gave 
the alarm by firing prcmaturuly, they nevertheless stood their 
ground. The garrison were panic-struck; and the sun bad 
scarcely risen when the British, with almost no resistance, became 
masters of this celebrated fortress. 

In pursuance of the same system, Mr* Hastings sent Colonel 
Camac to carry tlio w‘ar into the territories of Scindia. lie pene¬ 
trated without difficulty into Malwa; but the Mahrattn chief then 
hastened to oppose the invasion, and by the rapid manccuvrcs of 
his numerous cavalry, soon reduced the British to great distress; 
keeping up an incessant cannonade during the long period of 
seven days. The colonel, however, by rcmaiiimg for some linio 
inactive, lulled the suspicions of the enemy, then suddenly burst 


by night into his camp, and defeated him with great loss. This 
success, although he was not able to follow it up, raised consider¬ 
ably the reputation of the English, who also succeeded, by a large 
sum of money, in detaching Moodsjee Bhonslay, rajah of Berar, 
from the other Mahratta leaders. Thus, after various transactions, 
a separate convention was first concluded with Scindia on the 
13th October 1781 } and finally, on the 7th May following, a 
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general peace was signed at Salbye, on terms as favourable as the 
chequered events of the war could give room to expect. The 
limits of the respective territories were fixed nearly on the same 
footing as by the treaty of Foorundur; and a monthly pension of 
25^000 rupees was assigned to Rngoba. Thus closed tho first 
Afahratta war, by which our countrymen, it must be confessed, 
had earned very litlle anther of glory or advantage. 

From tills time the relations of Umt people with our govern* 
ment w'ere for many years those of amity and alliance ; a union 
w'hlch was produced by a common dicad of the exorbitant power 
aud prctcn^^ions of tho house of hlysorc. ^yc have seen tliom 
joined with the British in sncccssivo leagues, and aiTording s 
t uiiuiltuary aid in the contests which brought to an end tho power 
of Tippoo. Tho hisloiy of the coufedci*ation, however, was re¬ 
in arlcably distiuguislicd by the rise of Sciudia to a prc>cmiacnce 
which made him decidedly su[)onor to all its ulher leaders. His 
territory being contiguous to the southern states and to the frag¬ 
ments of tho Mugul ctnphi:, ho added to it successively these 
diiTorent possesions. On the east he sulalucd Bundclcund; on 
the NYcst he rendered tributary the warlike princa^s of Raj poo- 
tana; and At length, amid the dissensions of the imperial court, 
Shah Allum, who still retained the name, i*evered even in its 
dowufal, of Mogul emperor, placed himself under his protection. 
In this mauiier that chief bocaiiic master of Agra, Delhi, and the 
surrounding tcrritoricH ; wiiile he exercised all that now remained 
of impcrlul power. He was so elated by these successes, that ho 
ventured upon a demand of c/muf, or tribute, from the government 
of Bengal; a claim which Mr. Maepherson, then governor, repelled 
with the highest indignation, and insisted upon its formal renun¬ 
ciation. 

Scindia's elevated position was in other respects precarious and 
dtfficulh Labounng under an extreme deficiency of funds, be 
was obliged to levy exorbitant contributions from tho Raj [mot 
chiefs. That proud race rose in inaurrecUon, and were joined by 
Mohammed Beg and Gholaum Kadir, to tYhotn, au well as to the 
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emperor tbe domination of tbo Mabratta ruler bad become 

odious* In an inrasion of Kajpootana, be was completely de- 
feated, and though tbe feudal bands of that country, as usual after 
a viclory, dispersed and went to tbeir homes, he was no longer 
able to resist the power even of the Moslem princes* He was 
again worsted, and reduced to the greatest extremity, when he 
entreated, though with little success, that Naca Furnarese would 
forget all grounds of quarrel and jealousy, and aid him in the 
general cause of the Mahratta confederation* He was extricated 
by tbe savage violence of Gholaum Kadir himself, who, having 
obtained possession of Delhi and of the emperor’s person, treated 
him, his family, and adherents, with the most wanton barbarity* 
With his ow'n hand he used thc*]>ointof a dagger to put out Shah 
Alliim^s ej’cs; and committed other cruelties which rendered him 
tlio object of general horror and diiigu^^t. At length his own as* 
i^ociate, Ismael lleg (who had succeeded to Mohammed), went over 
to Scindia, who also at length obtained n nunforceincnt from 
Foonali* ]3y this means lie was enabled to enter Delhi, and pur* 
sue Kadir, who was taken and put to death; and having thus 
regained almost ttie entire plenitude of his doiniuion, the Maliratin 
cliicf sought to strengthen his military power by means not re¬ 
sorted to by any of his predecessors. ITc enlisted into his army 
the various ivarlilce races in the north of India,—the valiant Raj¬ 
poot horsemen, the Goscins, a religious sect, whose tenets did not 
prevent them from takiag arms, and even Mohammedan soldiers 
who had been llirowii out of the Mogul service. But the force oiv 
wliich he chiefly relied u as a coqis of n^gular Infantry, organized and 
disciplined in the European manner by a French adventurer named 
De Boigne. This body, at first consisting only of two battalions, 
had been rapidly augmented, till it amounted to three bngndcs, each 
comprising 5600 infantry, 500 cavalry, and forty pieces of cannon* 
He had besides a separate trmn of artillery, and was supported 
by a mass of Irregular foot A considerable territory was assigned 
for the support of this corps; which Included officers of all nations; 
among whom was a considerable proportion of EngliKh. 
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' Having tlius rendered Limself Uie most powerful among the 
Mahratta princes, Sciodia’s next object was to ac<iuire a prepon¬ 
derance at the court of Poonah* He proceeded thither with the 
professed purpose of conferring on the Peishwa the dignity of 
Vakeclri-Mootluq, or supremo deputy, which ho had caused the 
Mogul to bestow; a most unwelcome visit, which Nana Furna- 
vese sought in vain to decline* He arrived at length, and was 
received with every mark of outward respect* The Peishwa, 
amid great state, was invested with this new title, which was con¬ 
sidered an addition to the splendour even of his rank; while the 
gallant warrior, being appointed bis perpetual deputy, with the 
right of nominating a successor, acquired all the real power 
attached to the function. Besides da 2 zliDg the eye of the youth¬ 
ful prince hy the pomp of this ceremony, he gmoed his favour by 
inviting him to field*sports and other amusements, from which 
lie had been in a considerable degree withheld by the austere 
maxims of the aged Bramin, bis ministen In short, Scindia 
seemed about to supplant Fumavese as the arbiter of the Mahratta 
state, when he was seized with a violent illness, which terminatod 
his life on tho 12th February 1794* 

Mahadajec Srindia, who had been the chief instrument in rais¬ 
ing his house to be the first in Hindostan, was a person of very 
great activity and address, long experience, and of so much prin* 
ciplo as to be supposed incapable of committing any veiy enormous 
crime,—a praise which cannot often be bestowed on the great men 
of India. His death at the present moment, when a danger of 
the greatest magnitude impended over the state, may probably be 
considered as the main cause of the ultimate decline of the Hoh- 
ratta power. Dying without issue, he adopted as his successor, 
not the nearest heir, hut Dowlut Rao, bis nephew, the son of bis 
youngest brother; a youth not more than fificen years of age, 
who, though possessed of talents and enterprise, was without that 
knowledge which would have been necessaiy to gmde him through 
tho difficult circuffistances in which be was soon placed. 

Nana Fumavese, on the death of bis rival, seemed again re- 
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placed in the supreme direction of nflairH; hut tlie very eagornoes 
with which he clung to power soon involved him in a deeper cala* 
mity* While he kept Madoo Ruo, tlio I^eishwa, in rery strict 
tutelage, he held also in elasc confinement Bajee Rao, the eon of 
Ragoha, who, on approaebiog manhood, displayed high accom- 
plUhinenU and engaging manners, which rendered him an object 
of general interest This w*aa particularly felt by hia eoasln, 
Madoo Rao. An epistolary communication was opened, and a 
romantic friendship formed hy these two young men, who atood in 
a position of such deadly rivalry. In their correspondence they 
^vcrc wont to anticipate the moment when, delivered from their 
present thraldom, they might form n personal intimac}', and emit* 
late the great actions of their ancestors. This innocent exchange 
of sentiment, being discovered by Kano, excited his most violent 
rage. He increased the rigour of Bajee’s confinement, and, at the 
same time, loaded Madoo with the severest reproaches. The liigh- 
spirited youth, in a paroxysm of grief and indignation, threw him* 
self from a terrace in the palace, and died in two days. This was 
a most disastrous event to Fumavese; for Bajec, whom he had 
done 60 much to make hU enemy, was, in fact, the legitimate heir. 
The minister attempted at first to parry this fatal circumstance, 
and proposed that the widow of the deceased prince, though she 
bad not reached the age of womanhood, should adopt a son, whom 
he might establish as Peishwa, and in his name conduct the 
government. He found this measure, however, to he quite repug¬ 
nant to public feeling; and learning that Scindia had declarod in 
favour of the imprisoned youth, endeavoured to make the best of 
his situation by employing bis influence in raising the latter to 
the vacant dignity. Bajee Rao, on this intention being announced 
to him, was so much surprised, that he obliged the messenger to 
take hold of a cow’s tail, and swear by the holy waters of the 
Godavery that no stratagem was intended. He then repaired to 
Poonah, and was placed on the musnud. The reconciliation, how¬ 
ever, could not be durable. The court from this time became a 
Wyl cte chaos of political intrigue, between the T’eislnva, who en* 
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doavourcd )o exercise liis own autliority, and Nana, Scindia, Pur- 
seram Bhow, and other chiefs, who sought to administer it in hia 
name. These individuals appear in the confused scene one day 
united in close alliance, the next plotting one another’s deatruetiou« 
*We shall not now follow the thread of these intricate transactions, 
nor encumber our pages with the uncouth names of humbler indi¬ 
viduals who, amid the general confusion, contrived to thrust them¬ 
selves into notice. Some attempts were even made to employ as 
aa instrument the long-imprisoned rajah, whoso title was still dear 
to the Muhratta people. Nana PumavcRc, after passing through 
various fortuncM, and being rcduuiMl U> the greatest distress, was 
restored to some share of his former poivcr, but died soon after¬ 
wards, leaving tlic reputation of one of the ablest and most skilful 
j>o1iiieians that India had ever produced; and there remained no 
individual ])osscssc(I of those comprchonsive and state nnao-IIke 
vicn'8, which iverc soon inucli wanted to direct the affairs of the 
confederation. 

liven before the death of Furnavesc, the court of Poonah hod 
been placed for some time in n ciitieal situation. It was united in 
a triple alliance with Britain and Uie Nizam, against the power 
and prctensions of the house of Mysore, and bad repeatedly co¬ 
operated, though in an irregular and unsatisfactory manner, with 
tbo English in their wavs with that dynasty. Lord Cornwallis, 
though he had much reason to complmn of the conduct of their 
army, so far from expressing any anger, granted to them a third, 
or equal share with the Company and the Nizam, of the ceded 
lands; and Marquis Wellesley afterwards, when he entered upon 
the la.st and decisive contest with Tippoo, called upon the Mahratta 
government to fulfil the stipulations of this alliance. By that time, 
however, tlicy had begun to cherish a deep and not ill-grounded 
jealousy respecting the rapid progress of the British power; and 
although they chose to temporize, tbelr wishes were now com¬ 
pletely in favour of Mysore. Nana strongly shared this feeling; 
nevertheless he decidedly objected to any measure which might 
commit the state in a war with so fonnidable a nation. But 
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Soodla and tLe Feishwa, those young and ai^dent spirits, embraced 
with entboaiasm the cause of sultan; a fact which w*aa provod 
by a eorreBpondcnce found at Seringapatam, breathing unequivo* 
cal hostility, and leaving no doubt, that bad fortune favoured the 
son of Hyder, he would at once have been joined by these chiefs. 
Hiey were arrested, however, by the intelligence of the fall of that 
capital, the death of its ruler, and tiie downfal of Lis formidable 
dynasty. Then, indeed, every effort was made to excuse their in- 
activity as allies, and to explain away every symptom of a hostile 
intention. 

Though the failure on the part of the Mahrattas had been un¬ 
deniable, Marquis Wellesley declined showing any resentment; 
he even set apart for them a portion of the sequestered territory* 
But lie determined to avail himself of bis present commanding 
position to establish if possible an effective control over this great 
and turbulent state. He tendered to them a share in the spoils of 
Mysore, coupled with the condition, that the Peisliwa, on terms 
similar to those of a treaty just arranged with the Nizam, should 
receive a British subsidiary force, and cede a portion of territory, 
the clear revenue of which might be sufBcient for their mainte¬ 
nance. But this proposal, after some months of delay and eras ion, 
was decidedly rejected. It evidently appeared that his highness 
would never agree to any such measure, imless under the pressure 
of an irresistible necessity; and the governor-general, entertaining 
sanguine hopes that such a crisis might ere long occur, carefully 
watched his opportunity. He calculated, that the distractions in 
the Mahratta confederacy, as they must increase, could scarcely 
&U of compelling that prince to have recourse to British aid; for, 
though the nominal head of the other chieftains, and himself a man 
of spirit and ambition, he saw his power every day more and more 
controlled by the pretensions of those military adventurers. Scin- 
dia began to act as the real sovereign of Maharashtra, command¬ 
ing a force superior to that of his master, whom he evidently 
intended to treat as a mere statc*pagcant. Uolkar, too, having 
assembled round him a vast predatory army, was not unwilling to 
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measure his strength with any rirelf however mighty. Yet these 
turbulent elements continued for some time to ferment without pro¬ 
ducing an actual explosion; and hence more than three years 
elapsed from the conquest of Mysore, before the expected crisis 
arrived. Marquis Wellesley was even preparing to return to 
Europe in January 1803, when the unexpected intelligence induced 
him to remain. The convulsion which be had long waited for 
occurred on a greater scale, and in a form more favonrable to his 
views than be bad ever anticipated. 

The rival houses of Sciudia and Holkar, after recently emerging 
fi*om the lowest obscurity, had for some time ranked nearly equal; 
but after the former had once risen to greatness, bis family ac¬ 
quired a very decided preponderance. The power of the Holkars, 
however, revived under an illegitimate branch, Jeswunt Rao, who 
by boldness, entorpi iae, nod a peculiar talent for predatory warfare, 
soon raised himself, notwithstanding the stain on bis birth, to be 
the bead of his house, and the leader of all who fought under its 
banners. DissensioDS soon arose between him and Scindia, whoso 
territory he did not <ipare in the course of his ravages. After 
various movements, the two armies engaged near Indore, Holkar's 
capital, when that chief was completely routed, with the loss of 
ninety-eight pieces of cannon; and his power w^as supposed to be 
60 completely crushed, that the other very imprudently neglected 
any farther pursuit. No force is so easily or so rapidly recruited 
as that of the Mahrattas. The vanquished leader, having under¬ 
taken some inroads into the surrounding territories, soon rallied 
round him all the bold youths who delighted in plunder and ad¬ 
venture; large bands even from the ranks of his adversary, tired 
of an inactive life, flocked to bis camp. In short, he soon found 
himself in a condition to march upon Poonah. Scindia and the 
Pcishwa united their forces to oppose him; and there ensued in 
the vicinity of that city one of the most obstinate battles recorded 
in the annals of Indian warfare. Holkar fought with the utmost 
desperation, and led his men to suecessive charges with such ftiry, 
Jhttt the enemy wore completely broken, and fled in every direo* 
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tioiL Cohnel Close, the British Resident, while the ea^a^eot 
lasted, hoisted hie Sag, which was respected by both parties; acf^ 
next day be was ashed to visit the victorious geaeral. Be ibond 
him iu bis tent, ankle-deep iu mud, wounded both with a spear 
smd a uhre. Ha recaiVed the eolouel with the utmost poiitaoeA^ 
proiaeeed a cordiel attachment to the EngHshi and expressed a 
wish that they would assist in adjusting bis differences with 
Seiodia and the Peishwa. 

The latter prince, however, had already entered into engage* 
ments with the British. On the first approach of tlie crisis which 
had now overwhelmed him, be began to make overtures for a sub¬ 
sidiary force, though on the narrowest possible conditions. It 
was not even to enter the country, but to bo posted on tho fron¬ 
tier, ready to advance when circamstanccs might call for its ser¬ 
vices. Uis object evidently was, not to incur the odium aad 
danger of introducing these powerful foreigners into bis dominions, 
but by the mere dread of their approach to overawe the contend* 
ing chiefs, and restore his own supremacy. The marquis was not, 
however, unwilling to close the arrangement, even under this 
jealous restriction; but the treaty for the maintenanoe of the corps 
was attended with great difficulties. An ample extent of territory 
was indeed offered, but being situated in llindostan Proper, where 
the Peishwa bad a mere nominal authority, it was really occupied 
by Scindia and Holkar, from whom it must be wrested by force 
of arms. The assignment was required of a tract of country over 
which the English could hold command; even money would bo 
accepted, notwithstanding the uncertainties of obtaining pa 3 anent. 
Thus the negotiation was spun out till the very day before the 
battle, when the prince, for^eeing that whoever prevailed be 
would be reduced to a state of vassalage, signed the 
After Holkaris signsl victory, he determined to throw himself 
entirely into the arms of the British. This intention he intimated 
from Siagnrh, to which he had fled, and was then invited to 
repair to #ie coast, where the arrangements could be conducted 
tolth security. Having repaired to Sevemdroog, be embarked 
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ibr^ Bassein, where he was met by Cohmel Close; and at tbai 
place, ou the 3l8t December 1802, was sig^ned the celebrated 
treaty by which the alliance was settled on a more extended 
basis. The Company not only engaged to Ornish 6000 men, for 
the support of whom was oesigned a territory yielding twenty-six 
lacks of rupees; they engaged, moreover, to bring forward all tho 
force they could command, and which might be necessary to re¬ 
establish the Peishwa in his full rights as head of the Mahratta 
confederacy. 

In entering on the greatest war which England ever waged in 
India, and which was destined completely to establish her aupre* 
mooy over that region, it is impossible to refrain from some 
inquiry respecting the necessity and the wisdom of this eventful 
measure. Mr. Mill, in a very masterly discussion upon this sub¬ 
ject, argues, that tbo war arose out of the treaty of Bushin, which 
was znauifestly tlic spontaneous act of the governor-general; and 
that the Mirliratta chiefs, engrossed by their own contests for 
power, had no iuunediate intention or wish to involve themselves 
in hostility with the Dritish government. The object of each was 
to obtain possension of the Peishwa's person, and to exercise in 
bis name a general control over the whole state. But an arrange¬ 
ment which altogether withdrew that ruler from tho control of all 
of them, and transferred to a foreign power the whole weight of 
his name and resources, besides bumbling their national pride, 
presented a common obstacle to the ambitious views of each chief, 
and was therefore to all an object of equal resentment. He goes 
on to maintain that the Company might have safely looked on, 
and sceti the duTcrent leaders waste themselves in internal eou- 
HictB, while, courted by each, they might have secured advantages 

^emselves, and held the balance between them. This part of 
the question, however, depends upon circumstances that are 
extremely complicated; and the arguments urged on the other 
side appear to be at least equally plausible. 

It has never been denied, that a power which sees its neigh* 
hours engaged in war may be josUSed in interfering, ttther from 
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generosity to defend the oppressed, or from policy, lest nny one 
state, by conquering tbe others, should attain a dangerous ascen¬ 
dency* But the conflicts of the Mabratta chiefs now bore much 
less the character of internal disturbance, than of regular war 
between independent princes. The common national tie served little 
more than to inspire tbe design and hope of a general dominion, 
—.the object which, it is clear, had kindled the ambition of the 
several aspirants. There was therefore, perhaps, a strong pro. 
bability that ere long some one of these leaders would gain the 
supremacy, and wield the entire resources of the Alahratta power. 
It seems impossible to deny that in such a case an able warrior 
might have become very formidable to Britain, both by the gn^at 
extent of territory which bo would have commanded, and by the 
success which might have been expected from disciplining his 
troops after tbe European manner. He would nl»4o have enjoyed 
the prospect of being aided by the Erencli, while flic Buglish 
would have had to dread the doubtful faith of the Nizinn and other 
native princes whom they held in vassalage. 

The Marquis Wellesley, from his confldcnfinl roiTcspoiidcucC 
recently published, evidently cherished Bangui no hopes that thu 
mere influence of this treaty, without any actual appeal to arms, 
would have re.-established tranquillity and a due balance of po^Ycr 
in the Mahratta state. Semdia, it was hoped, after so ovovwhchii* 
ing a blow, would have been happy to co-opcraic with him and 
the Peishwa, under the offered pledge of regaining nil he liad lost, 
and having its preservation guaranteed to him. IJolkar’.s resources 
were considered too unsolid and ephemeral to make any stand 
against these three united powers. The only doubt rcHpcctcd 
Kaghojee Bhonslay, who bad become liajah of Berar, and whoso 
ancestor, as formerly incntioned, had even laid claim to the r4|k 
of Peishwa. He bad, however, been observed to attach hims^ 
60 very decidedly to the successful party, that there appeared 
little chance of his espoDsing a cause so desperate as that of Hol- 
kar. In fact, bad these chiefs been guided by sound views of 
they would bare at leact temporized till Scindia had 
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recruited his shattered forces, and till his rival, who hsd retired 
hejond the Godaverj, and seemed disinclined to take anj deciatve 
step, could be induced to join the confederacy. 

These hopes, though resting on plausible grounds, were not 
fulfilled. Scindia and Raghojee felt such a hatred and dread of 
RritiHh power, as not only stis})endcd tho strongest feelings of 
enmity between thcmsolves, but impelled them to make precipitate 
ciforts against a treaty which appeared to render the Company 
supmme over Maharashtra. Yet the former, who, after his defeat, 
had retired to Uurhanpoor, where he had reassembled a consider¬ 
able force, did not at first declare himself. Being invited to 
accede to tho treaty of Basscin and to share its advantages, he 
expressed an intention to comply, only wishing previously to cor¬ 
respond with, and obtain some explanations from the Peishwa. 
Aftcnvnrds he declined acceding, but declared bo would do nothing 
to obstruct its execution. Alarm was naturally excited by bis 
continuing posted at Burbanpoor, which could apparently have 
no other object but that of regaining bts ascendency at Poonab; 
wherefore Collins, stationed as Resident in his camp, again pressed 
upon him the acceptance of the treaty, tliough intimating that his 
refusal would not be considered as a ground of offence. In that 
case, however, it was expected he would prove the absence of any 
Imslilo intention, by immediately recrossing the Nerbudda, to the 
norlli of which his own dominions lay. lie made friendly pro¬ 
fessions, but urged that his present position was necessary to 
w'atch and keep in cheek the movements of Ilolkar. The Marquis 
afterwards intimated to the liesident, that if this should appear to 
bo the case, he would accept any other unequivocal proof of pacific 
diKpositions; and he continued long to cherish the hope that this 
^l^rior would not venture any opposition without the concurrence 
of Iloikar and tho Rajah of Berar. He wrote both to him and the 
rajah, assuring them of being left secure and unmolested in tho pos¬ 
session of their dominions; at the same time, in allusion to certain 
tmfavourable reports, he warned them, that all attempts on the part 
of any state or power to obstruct the execution of the treaty of Baa- 
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seiOf would place them ia a etatc of hostility with Britain. The rajah 
relied) diadaimiTig any hostile views; though a letter was at the 
same time communicated, which bo had written to a chief, Azim^ 
ul-Omrah, expressing bis desire to meet Scindia, and concert 
measures with him for opposing the fuldlincnt of the said treaty. 
Although this intention was denied, and amicable professions con* 
tinued, yet the movements both of Scindia's anny and that of 
Berar entirely corresponded to it. The governor-general there* 
fore determined to place all bis armies in such positions as might 
enable them to act with the utmost vigour, the moment it should 
be determined to strike the blow. General Wellesley from My* 
sore, Colonel Stevenson from the Nizam's capital of IJjdrabad, 
aud some regiments under Colonel Murray from Bombay, had 
boon ordered to advance upon Poooah, and after rc-CRtablishing 
the Foisbwa, to bo ready if necesnary to act against the turbulent 
Mahratta chiefs. Lord Lake, stationed with a large force at 
Cawnpore, on the Bengal frontier, had instructions, immediately 
on learning the commencement of hostilities, to advance. His 
objects were to conquer Sclndia'a territories in Ilindostan Proper, 
capture the Mogul capitals of Delhi and Agra, obtain possession 
of the cm per or* a person, and open a friendly coinmunlcatton with 
the ILajpoot chiefs. At the same time, detachmeuts were to be 
sent against Cuttack, belonging to the Itajah of Berar, and from 
Bombay against Baroacb and tho neighbouring coast of Guzerat* 
The success of these last expeditions would render the Company 
masters of the whole circuit of the Indian coast, aud cut oft* all 
connexion between their European and native enemies. 

On the 9th of March 1803, Major-General Wellesley marched 
from his posit!on at Hurryhnr, and on the 12tb entered the 
Mahratta territory. Colonel Stevenson, at the same time, broke 
up from Hydrabad with the subsidiary force of about 8000 men, 
and 16,000 troops farnisbod the Nizam. On the 15th April 
the two divisions united at Akiooss, about seventy miles south¬ 
east of Poonah. Bolkar, on bearing of the approach of the Eng* 
lish, dMarmined not to involve himself in hostile proceedings, but 
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eavly in April retreated to Chandore, a place 130 miles to the 

Qortbward of Poooah,—leaving Amrut Hao^ whom be bad invested 

with the dignity of Peishwa, with only a small detachment in that 

capital* Sir Arthur then judged it imnecessary to lead his whole 

% 

anny to a place where it could not without much difBcuUy proctire 
subsistence; but being infomed by Colonel Close that there was 
reason to apprehend Amrut Ilao would fire to the capital^ 
where part of the family of the Peishwa still resided^ bo formed a 
select corps of cavalry, and advanced with such speed, that in 
thirty-two hours, on the 20th April, he reached Poonah, which 
Amrut had hastily quitted without attempting any violence. The 
Knglish power being thus established in the Mahratta metropolis, 
tho sovereign was escorted from Bombay by the detachment under 
Colonel Murray, and resumed his scat on the muanud amid the 
congrntulutionH of the British and native nnnios. 

General Wellesley now paused till he could e8C(‘.rtRin the dis¬ 
position of the other Mahratta chiefs* Though great difBcuUy 
was found in procuring supplies and tho means of transport, no 
aid was derived from tho l^eishwa, who was cHher unable, or, as 
w'as strongly suspected, disinclined to command the exertions of 
bis subjects for this object. However, by his own activity and 
the assistance forwarded from Bombay, tho English leader was at 
length enabled to put his troops in marching condition. 

As the conduct of the native rulers became daily more suspi* 
clous, the govern or-general, to avoid tbe delays of communicating 
with Calcutta, invested bis brother on tho 26th June, not only 
with tho supromo military command in tho Mahratta tetritories, 
but with tho decision of the question of peace or war* In the 
first capacity, indeed, he vrss still inferior to Lord Lake and 
General Stuart; but the former was on an entirely difierent line 
of operations, and the latter, it was understood, would not inter¬ 
fere. Sir Arthur hereupon instructed Colonel Collins urgently to 
demand from Scindia an explanation of bis present menacing 
attitude, and to solidt his retirement into the interior of his own 
dominions. That chief gave the most positivo assurances of a 
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pacific dupOBitioD, and even of an intention to acquiesce in the 
treaty of Bassein; but as, in conjanetton with the Rajah of Berari 
he still maintained his menacing posture, and was nnderstood to 
he issuing orders to his officers to hold themselTes in readiness to 
act on the shortest notice, it was judged farther necessary to 
require that he and the rajah should withdraw ibeir troops to 
their ordinary stations ^ the centre of tbcir respective territories, 
while a corresponding movement should be made on the part of 
tbe British aimy. To this demand, Scindia replied, that ho ex¬ 
pected in a few days to have an interview with tbe Rajab of 
Berar, when the Resident would be informed whether it should 
be peace or war.’' This ambigaoua expression, so strongly indi¬ 
cative of the latter alternative, induced the general to advance to 
Wulkco, a strong post near Abraednugger, whence ho could with 
advantage commence military operations* 

On the 3d June, the rajab arrived, and bad a meeting with 
Scindia, though the principal conference did not take place till the 
8th; and when the Resident, on tbe 12th, demanded to know the 
result, he was met only by delays and subterfuges* The two 
princes acknowledged themselves to be in some respects dissatis¬ 
fied with the treaty of Bassdn, but declared that their troops 
were in their own territory, without any hostile intention. They 
admitted, however, that they were intending to inarch towards the 
Nizam's dominions; and fiom this and other circumstances, the 
general formed tbe decided opinion that they were determined 
upon war, and were only desirous of waiting till their preparations 

and tbe negotiation which 
with Ilolkar brought to a conclusion. £vcry delay, in fact, was 
in their fovour. Colonel Collins was therefore instructed to de¬ 
mand, in a peremptory manner, that the Rajah of Berar should 
immediately retire to his capital of Nagpoor, and Scindia beyond 
the Nerhuddo, provided tbe state of the rivers permitted; if not, at 
least to Burhanpoor. These remonstrances, seconded by a letter 
from. General Wellesley, procured for the colonel an audience on 
the 2dth July; though he obtaiued nothing beyond shifts and 


should be completed, 
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excuses till the Slst, when he threatened an immediate departure. 
He was then invited to the rajah's tent, and a proposal was made 
that the allies should retire to Burhanpoor, fifty«eight miles in 
tbcir roar, provided tho Engliah commander would withdraw hU 
troops to their usual stations at Madras and Bombay. This 
arrangement, which w*ould have left the Mahratta territory entirely 
nt tho disposal of the confederates, was at once rojeeted; and they 
at length offered to march back to their respective capitals, pro- 
vided tho British army should commence a retrograde movement 
on the very same day. This proposition was judged worthy of 
being transmitted to the general. The letter, however, purporting 
to convey it, on being delivered, was found to contain no such offer, 
but merely the first and rejected proposition. The Besident then 
concluding that the sole object of the allies was to gain time, at 
once quitted the camp, and the war immediately commenced. 

Sir A. Wellesley was at the head of 7000 infantry, 1000 
cavalry, with 5400 natire horse, independently of the corps of 
Colonel Stevensonf which covered the Nizam’s frontier. He now 
with characteristic promptitode marched upon Ahmednugger, and 
on the 8tb August 1S03 summoned that fortress, which was con¬ 
sidered one of tho bulwarks of the Deccan. On the ffrst day the 
town was stormed, and on tho 10th a batter}' was opened against 
tho fort, which on the 12th was evacuated by tho garrison. He 
then proceeded to the city of Aurongahad. Meantime, however, 
the confederates with tbcir numerous cavaliy had passed Colonel 
Stevenson, and appeared resolved to cross the Gods very and make 
a rapid march against Ilydrahad, the capital of the Nizam. The 
British general, however, by a judicious movement, obliged them 
to return northwards; but as the flying warfare, which they seemed 
inclined to pursue, would have been exceedingly harassing, he 
resolved to bring them, almost on any terms, to close combat. 
With this view, the two English corps marched separately, though 
at a short distance, along the two roads by which the enemy was 
expected to pass. 

I The general bad arranged that Stevenson and himself should 
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OQite on the 24th September^ and in concert attack the enemy; 
but as it was reported that their cavalry had begun to move, he 
poshed forward to reconnoitre, or to prevent their manmuvre* His 
information, which in that hostile country was extremely imperfect, 
led him to suppose that they were posted nt Bokerdun, twelve or 
fourteen miles distant; but after marching six tnilas, ho discovered 
their whole force, consisting of 38,000 cavalry, above 18,000 
infantry, and abont 100 pieces of artillery, drawn up on the plain 
of Assaye. He could not now retreat without being pursued 
under a great disadvantage by their immensely superior body of 
horse, and without greatly dispiriting his followers. He deter* 
mined, therefore, notwitbstandiog the vast disparity in the numhor 
of his troops, to lead them directly on to the attack. Far from 
being struck with any apprehension, they cxuUingly exclaimed, 
** They cannot escape usP' As they advanced, however, the 
enemy's artillery, the best organized part of their army, opened a 
mosit destructive fire, which greatly thinned their ranks. The 
general, being informed by one of tho officers in command that 
his guns could not be got forward, owing to the number of men 
and bullocks that were disabled, said, Well, tell him to get on 
without them/’ The British infantry continued to move forward 
in the face of this tremendous fire with a steady pace, and boro 
down all opposition. The Mahratta cavalry*, meanwhile, on seeing 
the opposite ranks so much reduced, made a desperate attempt to 
break them; when they were encountered by a most gallant charge 
of tho English horse, which soon compelled them to join their foot 
in a rapid retreat. ^Pbe victory seemed complete, when it was for 
a moment rendered doubtful owing to a very unexpected incident. 
By a stratagem not unexampled in tho East, aconBiderable number 
of Indians had thrown themselves on the ground, and been passed 
as dead by the advancing troops; they no\7 started up, seized some 
of the captured guns, and commenced a brisk fire from behind, 
under favour of which a few of the fleeing squadrons rallied. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, however, with his usual presence of mind, 
detached several corps, by whom this alarming I'csurrection was 
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Boon put down; and the whole Indian host was forthwith in* 
volved in one promiscnoua flight, leaving on the field 1200 
dead, with 98 pieoea of artillery. The loss of the conquerors 
was very severe, amounting to 409 killed and 1622 wounded* 
Much of this was occasioned by the mistake of an officer who led 
Ills corps direct against the formidable battery at the village of 
Assnye, instead of attacking another quarter, which being earned 
would have caused that post to full of itself. Scindin's infantry 
fought better than Tippoo’s, and Ids onlnance was so superior that 
it could be used by the Uritish, while that taken in Mysore was 
found quite worthless. 

Such was the battle of Assaye, which establiBhcd tlie fame of 
the greniOHt commander of the age, and fixed the dominion of 
llritain over prostrate India. Yet bis conduct on this occasion 
has been the subject of considerable controversy, and many cou- 
sider that he led on liis troops too daringly to an unequal combat* 
The panegyrists of the gonoral, on the other hand, argue, that he 
availed himself of this apparent disadvantage os the only footing 
upon wduch the enemy could bo induced to engage in I'egular 
battle. Ilut this pica is refuted by one of his interesting letters 
to Sir Thomas Munro, whore ho disclaims any intention of acting 
separately from Colonel Stevenson, and admits himself to have 
been taken considerably by surprise when he discovered the whole 
Indian army assembled on the extensive plain. lie judged, bow* 
ever, that, under existing circumstances, he could not retreat with¬ 
out disastrous consequences. Sir Thomas, rather u severe military 
critic, observes, “ If there was anything wrong, it was in giving 
battle; but in the conduct of the action, overything was right 
General Wellesley gave every part of his army its foil share; left 
no part of it unemployed; but supported, sometimes wdth cavalry, 
sometimes with infantry, every point that was pressed at the very 
moment that it was most necessary.” In regard to the result, also, 
it has been said, that the enemy suffered so little of actual loss as 
to render the battle very indecisive. But besides the capture of 
thoir formidable artillory, und the extensive dispersion which in 
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undiscipUaod armies always follows defeat, it appears probable 
that this triumph, achieved by such a disparity of numbers, pro- 
duced a moral eilect greater than would have arisen from a much 
more decisive victory gained under ordinary circumstances. There 
is Bomelhing extremely sensitive in the Indian mind, that is acted 
upon with extraordinary force by whatever is strange or unex¬ 
pected. Such displays of valour they never fail to exaggerate, 
attaching to them a mysterious efficacy which partakes deeply of 
the supcrnntural. It was on the field of Assayc that the spirit of 
India was vanquished; and Hindustan, after that fatal day, was 
viewed hy its people os having passed into the hands of invincible 
conquerors. 

After this defeat Scindia proceeded to make separate overtures; 
but as they were presented at first through private and unac¬ 
credited channels, which ho might afterwards disown, no pro¬ 
ceeding could be founded upon them. The commander-in-chief 
directed Colonel Stevenson to reduce the great city of Burhanpoor 
and the adjoining fort of Asscerghur, which bore the reputation 
of being almost impregnable. The to^m yielded without opposi¬ 
tion, and the fort after a surprisingly short resistance. Tho 
Mahratta chief then sued for peace in earnest, and the terms of 
an armistice were arranged for all his territories south of tho 
Nerbudda. Tho British general next led Lis army against Berar, 
and found the rajah with his troops on the Plains of Argaom, 
where, contrary to the invention, he was still supported by a 
strong body of Scindia's cavalry. He attacked them without tho 
slightest hesitation, and, after a contest less obstinate than at 
Assayc, gained a complete victory, taking 36 pieces of artillery, 
and losing only 46 killed and 308 wounded. Siege was then laid 
to Gawilghur, one of those hill-forts which are esteemed the bul¬ 
warks of India. It made a more vigorous defence than any of 
the other strongholds, and severe labour was required to plant the 
cannon on its steep sides; but in a very few days a breach was 
eficcted, and the outer wall was carried by storm. There remained 
still an^wQcr ramparh which for some time defeated the efforts of 
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tlid aswIactB, till Captoin Campbell (now LieuteDant-GeBeral Sir 
GoUd), with a detachment of light troopa^ carried it hy escalade, 
and opened the gate to the rest of the army* 

Sir Arthur could now hare advanced upon the rajah^s capital, 
and completed the extinction of his power; but a vakeel had 
already arrived in his camp to solicit a conference preparatory to 
negotiation. This envoy endeavoured to prove that his master had 
never entertained any hostile intention; and after some unprodt- 
able discussion on this question, asked the terms on which peace 
might now bo obtained. The British commander demanded the 
cession of the maritime district of Cuttack, which w*as desirable for 
completing the Company's dominion over the eastern coast; also 
the surrender of a territory on the river Wurda, the authority 
over which had hitherto been inconveniently shared between the 
rajah and the luzom. Some further demands were made, but 
withdrawn; and the arrangements, being hastened by the fall of 
Gawilghur, were completed on the Itith, and the treaty signed at 
Dcoghaun on the 17th December 1803. 

Meantime, the central regions of Ilindostan were tlie theatre oi 
events equally memorable. Scindia’s force there consisted almost 
exclusively of the large corps formed on tbe European model by 
Do Boigne, who, having returned to France, had, as we have 
already stated, keen succeeded by Perron. These troops were 
considered very formidable, consistiiig of 1G,000 or 17,000 
regular infantry, from 15,000 to 20,000 cavalry, a largo body of 
irregulars, and a well-appointed train of artillery. General Luke, 
having been informed of the failure of the negotiation with their 
master, moved from Caumpoor on the 7th August 1803; on the 
28th he passed the frontier, and next day found the whole of 
Pcri'ori’s horse in a strong position near Coel, a town in the Doab. 
lie presently led his troops to the attack; when the nadve army, 
deemed so efficient and well equipped, after a short random flic, 
retreated with such rapidity that the English could not overtake 
them. The next object was the fort of Aligbur, the main depbt of 
tbc enemy. It was a very strong place, sarroandod with a good 
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glaciSf and a broad and deep ditch always filled with water. It 
would bare been unassailable had the eotrance been confined to 
a drawbridge; but a terrace had been imprudently formed for that 
purpoce, over which Lake concluded his troops might force a pas* 
Bage» Colonel Monsony who led the storming^party, soon pene¬ 
trated across the moond and over the breastwork; but the wall 
was 60 strongly guarded by spearmen, that he could not attempt 
escalade. A twelve-pounder was brought forward to burst open 
the gate; but before it could be pointed the soldiers remained 
exposed to a most galling fire, which severely wounded and dis¬ 
abled their leader himsdlf. Major MXeod succeeded to the com¬ 
mand ; and, after the first gate had been forced open, pushed his 
way through a long and intricate passage and two successive gate¬ 
ways to a fourth, against which, however, the gun was employed 
without effect. The situation of the assailants would now have 
been serious, had not the major succeeded in forcing the wicket, 
and thus opening an entrance to his countrymen, who soon became 
masters of the place. 

It beiog nndorstood that Perron was discontented with the ser¬ 
vice of Scindia, Lord Lake was authorized to make largo offers 
on condition of his coming over to the English, and bringing his 
troops with him. In fact, a letter was received from him on the 
7th September, requesting to be allowed to repair with bis family, 
servants, and property, in safety to Lucknow, but witliout express¬ 
ing any disposition to dotacb bis army from their allegiance. His 
request was readily granted; and he afterwards stated bis doeer- 
tion to have been occasioned by the appointment of another ofliccr 
to supersede him in the command. 

After the capture of Alighur, Lake marched directly upon Delhi, 
the imperial capital, and the residence of him who still enjoyed 
the rank and title of Great Mogul. He bad advanced witlitn view 
of its walls, when he discovered the army, organized under French 
command, drawn up in a strong position to defend its approaches. 
Though be had only 4500 men to oppose 19,000, yet ho deter* 
mined to give battle without delay; but as the enemy could not 
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wiiboot difficoltj and Beverc Iobs have been dislodged from ibeir 
present ground^ he used a feigned retreat aa a stratagem to draw 
them from it. This delicate manceuTre was executed by the 
British troops with the most perfect order; and the onemy, ima¬ 
gining the flight real) quitted their intrenchments, and eagerly 
pursued. But no sooner were they fully drawn forth on the plain 
Shan Lord Lake faced about, and in a single charge drove them 
from the fieldf with the loss of three thousand in killed and 
wounded, as well as their whole train of artillery. 

The British general now entered Delhi without resistance. He 
immediately requested and obtained an audience of the sovereign, 
with whom a secret coromunioation had previously been opened. 
He beheld this unfortunate descendant of a long line of illustrious 
princes seated under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of 
fats former state, bis person emaciated by indigence and infirmities, 
and bis countenance disfigured with the loss of bis eyes, and 
marked with extreme old age and a settled melancholy.'' Re is 
described a^ deeply sensible of the kindness of Lake, on whom ho 
bestowed several titles, such as, the sword of the state, the hero 
of the land, the lord of the age, and the victorious in war." All 
fats adherents, and especially the inhabitants of Delhi, expressed 
delight on this occasion; and the journalists, in^ho language of 
oriental hyperbole, proclaimed that the emperor, through excess 
of joy, bad recovered liis sight. Mr. Mill derides these rather 
pompeus dcRcriptions of the '^delivering" of Shah Allum, as he 
was in fact merely transferred as a state-prisoner from one custody 
to another; yet, besides having suffered the most barbarous usage 
from some of the native chiefs, he had endured from all of them 
very great neglect The French cheers seem to have been in¬ 
clined to treat him with respect; but the funds obtained from 
Scindia for his support were exceedingly scanty. The Euglish 
did not indeed restore any shadow of his former power; still they 
maintained him in comfort, and w'ith some rcsemblan^ of the 
pomp by which the Mogul throne had been anciently surrounded. 
In return, they obtained for all their measures the sanction of a 
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name bUII venerated throughout the empire; in fact, they were 
thus virtually seated on the throne of India. 

The conquerors now marched upon Agra, the rival capital, which 
still possessed the advantage of being defended by a strong fort, 
occupied by a large body of troops. Anarchy, however, prevailed 
in the garrison, and the officers, being chiefly of English extraction, 
had become objects of saspicion, and were thrown into confinement 
Atihe same time seven battalions of ScindWs army, having been 
denied admittance, lest they should claim a share of the riches it 
contained, still kept their post in the town and principal mosque. 
It was considered necessary to hegin by dislodging them, which 
was effected, though not without an obstinate resistance ; and the 
soldiers, to the amount of 2500, immediately transferred their 
services to the victors. The Mafaratta leaders meanwhile resolved 
to propose a treaty of surrender; but as the time for its ratification 
approached, they suddenly recommenced firing. The Irene lies 
were forthwith opened, and a bi*each being effected on the 17th 
October 1803, the enemy capitulated tbe same evening, stipulating 
only for the safety of their persons and private property. The 
treasure found here, amounting to no less than £280,000, was 
divided among the troops as prize-money. 

Thero remmned still in the field ^ corps composed of troops 
detached from the Deccan, reinforced by fngirives from tho dif¬ 
ferent armies. General Lake bnstened in pursuit of this force; 
and, considering it only as a collection of runaways deserted by 
their officers, little apprehended that he was about to encounter 
the most obstinate resistance he bad sustained during Iho whole 
campaign. This body, consisting of 9000 foot, 5000 horse, and, 
a numerous train of artillery, were rapidly retreating, when, on 
the Ist Kovember, he overtook them with his cavalry alone, and 
determined, by an immediate attack, to prevent their escape. The 
enemy, however, having their motions concealed by a cloud of 
dust, speedily threw themselves into an advantageous position at 
Laswarrig, which they strengthened by cutting the embankment 
of a ruervoir in tbeir front. The dragoons were led on, and had 
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gaiac(3 some advAntages, when they suffered so severely by the 
fire from a number of well-served guns, that it was judged neces¬ 
sary to withdraw them, and wait till the infantry should come up. 
That force accordingly advanced; but the 76th regiment and a 
few companies of sepoys, having arrived earlier than the others, 
were exposed to so destmetivo a fire, that the general deemed it 
his wisest as well as safest plan to lead singly to tho charge ^Hhis 
handful of heroes.” They accordingly carried all before iVem, 
though with severe loss; and wlien the Slahratta cavalry ut- 
temptod to break Uicir tklnoGd ranks, the British horse trlum- 
pIiAutly repelled tho cliargc. The remainder of tho foot soon 
appeared, and, afier des|HM*ato Ktand, the enemy, for the most 
part, were either destroyed or tnude prisoners. In short, by this 
brilliant success, the entire anny, formed and disciplined under 
Scindia by British officers, and considered the finest possessed by 
any native power, was completely annihilated. 

Besides these achievementd, the expeditious detached under 
Colonel WoodingtoTi into Gu^crat^ under Colonel Harcourt into 
Cuttack, and tin tier Colonel I^owcH into llnndclcund, wore all 
conducted with the most favoorahle reaults ; thougli wc have al¬ 
ready liintod our doubts whetber these troops might not have been 
more advantageously employed in strengthening the aimies in the 
principal scut of war, and rendering tho success there moro prompt 
and decisive. 

Scindia, thus vanquished at ovciy point, deserted by the Bejah 
of Berar, and seeing his finest levies destroyed, felt the necessity 
of relinquishing those expedients by which, till now, he had hoped 
to avert the necessity of a humiliating peace. On the 30th De- 
ceniber 1803, a treaty was signed in General Wellesley's camp, 
by which be ceded the Doab, or temtory between the Ganges 
and the Jiunua, with considerable provinces beyond the latter 
river; surreudcrlng thereby to the British dominion Delhi and 
Agra, the two capitals of the Great Mogul, and with them the 
persou of the nominal emperor, lie sacrificed also Baroach, with 
the rest of his inaritimo territory iu Guzerat; while on the south 
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he yidded Ahmedoagger to the Peishwe, and 30n)6 cxtcnBive dis« 
tricts to the Kizam. But he regained the other places conquered 
from him in the course of the war* Finally, prossing offers were 
made to him of a treaty on the same terms as that concluded with 
the Peishwa, by which be should admit into bis territory a sub- 
eidiaiy force that would relieve him to a great extent from the 
cares of government j but this courtesy was for the present posi* 
tively declined. 

Meantime llollcar, while witnessing the downfal of the other 
members of the Mahratta confederacy, had maintmned a very un¬ 
certain and equivocal position. At first he gave them ground to 
suppose that he would join their league; but on the actual com* 
znencement of hostilities be remained inactive, and seemed to watch 
the opportunity when the other powers should have exhausted 
thcinselves by mutual confiict, to throw himself in and secure a 
preponderance. He was struck with consternation at tlio victori* 
ous career of the English, who proceeded with such rapid steps, that 
bcfoi'e ho could come to any decision thoy had completely realized 
their object. Ho seems then to have shown some disposition to 
take advantage of the reduced state of Scindia, and to strengthen 
himself at his expense. That prince at least was so much alarmed, 
that he accepted the offer made by the Company of a subsidiary 
force of 6000 men, to be stationed, however, only on his frontier, 
while their maintenance was to be defrayed out of tlie districts 
already ceded, llollcar, seeing himself thus completely hemmed 
ID, and all liis schemes of conquest about to be checked by the 
British, seems to have hastily determined to plunge into a contest 
with them. He threatened the territory of ibclr ally the Ivajah 
of Jyenagur; bo made extravagant and even insultiDg demands ; 
and in a letter to Sir A. Wellcslej^, he said, “ Countries of many 
hundred coss shall he overrun and plundered; Lord Lake shall 
not have leisure to breathe for a moment; and calamities will fall 
on lacks of human beings in continual war by the attacks of my 
army, which overwhelms like tho waved of the sea.’’ At the samo 
tima^kc earnestly invited Scindiai and tho other princes who ro* 
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mained still independent, to nnite against the English as a com¬ 
mon enemy* 

The govern or«general, in coming to the resolution of opening 
the campaign against Holkar, considered it necessary not merely 
to reduce and limit, but altogether to extirpate a power whose 
existence seemed incompatible with the repose and security of all 
the other states. To display, however, (he disintereBted views of 
the Company, it was determined not to retain any part of the 
conquered territory, but to distribute it among those chiefs who 
adhered oven formally to her alliance. Scindia was to receive 
the largest share, provided bo gave cordial aid in overthrowing 
the pretensions of hU rival. 

Holkar, however, was by no means a conicinptihlc adversary. 
His cavalry, swelled by the wreck of the other defeated armies, 
and by numerous adventurers, amounted to 60.000, to which 
were added 15,000 well-disciplined infantry and 192 pieces of 
artillery. General Wellesley was unable to advance in conse¬ 
quence of a famine which prevailed in the Deccan; and Lake, 
after reducing Uie fort of liampoora, loft Colonel Mon son, with 
five battalions and 8000 horsemen, to watch the enemy's move¬ 
ments. The prudence of this arrangement may he questioned. 
Holkar, who was a second Hydcr for desultory warfare, succeeded 
in bringing his whole force to act against this single detachment; 
yet it has been 6up]X)sed, that, had Monson promptly led bis men 
to tbo charge, he might have encountered with success the large 
undisciplined host opposed to him. Hut he resolved upon retreat, 
a movement always disastrous before Mahratta forces, which of 
all others arc the most rapid and vindictive pursuers. Every¬ 
thing, besides, combined to render hia march unfortunate; the 
swelling of the rivera, the inundated and swampy plaius, the 
scarcity of provisions, the desertion or hostility of the native 
troopS, among whom was a strong party belonging to Semdia. 
These last, in the hour of distress, turned their arms against the 
British, whom they bad undertaken to assist. Tbo detachment, 
indeed, did not forfeit their honour, having triumphantly repulsed 
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orety attack; but they lost all their artillery and baggage; many 
of the sick, the exhausted, oud the wounded, were left behii^, and 
cut to pieces; and when, on the Slat August 1804, they reached 
Agra, most of the regiments were in a state of total disorgani- 
satioD. 

Holkar auTUced upon Muttra and took possession of it; but 
General Lake now proceeded with the utmost expedition from 
Cawnpoor, and having assembled his forces at Secundra, marched 
against tho Mahralta aiiny, which at once I'clinquished its posi¬ 
tion* The Indian chief, liowever, contrived, by alternately ad¬ 
vancing uud retreating with Ills cavalry, to occupy the attention 
of the Lritish commander; while his infantry, hy a rapid movo- 
niciit, auccccded in reaching Delhi, which they immediately 
iuvested on tho 8th October* Tho city, leu miles in circuni- 
furence, with a ruinous wall, was guanled only hy a small body 
of sepoys. Lieutenant-Col one Is Ochtcriony and Durn, however, 
led on these troops with such spirit and judgment, tliat all tlio 
enemy's attacks were repulsed, and after seven days of x)erseyering 
efforts, they were obliged to raise the siege. 

Lake, on receiving intelligence of the danger of Delhi, hastened 
to that capita], which he reached on the 17th October. Learning 
there that llolkar with Ills cavalry had begun a course of devasta¬ 
tion along tlio Doab, he set out ia pursuit of him. IIo sent ut 
the same time his infantry, utidcr General Fraser, to attack that 
of I lie enemy now stationed at Deeg, a slroug fort belonging to 
tho Kajah of Bliurlpoix^ who, on seeing tho scale of fortune turn 
against tho English, had embraced tlio opposite interest* I'rascr 
found them on tho JStli, skilfully iutrenehed under the stronghold 
just named, their front covered by a morass, and their left hy a 
fortified village. Tlic battle which foliow'ed was a repetition of 
the usual econo; the English mshing on in tho face of a destruc¬ 
tive cannonade, and suftering severely till they canio to close 
quarters, then charging with the bayonet, and carrying all before 
^Atiom* Here there were successive lines of guns, which it was 
BOcessary to capture by repeated assaults. The general, a very 
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gallant oilicer, receiTed a wound that obliged bim to quit the ficld| 
and afterwards proved mortal; tbo victory was completed by 
Colonel Mon son. This action, like that of Assaye, was distin¬ 
guished by a stratagem on the part of the Indiau cavelr 5 \ 
Wheeling round and recovering several of the first lino of guns, 
they turned them on the English rear; but they were soon chased 
off the field by twenty-eight men of the 7Gth, headed by Captain 
Norford, who, Jiowcver, lost his life in the performance of this 
memorable exploit. At length the enemy were driven to the 
walls of the fovt, with the loss of the greater part of their artillery, 
innoiig wliich Monson recognised a portion of that lost during his 
lato unfortunate retreat. 

Meantime the gallant Lake was in hot pursuit of the Mahratta 
chiefi following him at the rate of twenty-three miles a-day; and 
at lengtl), by marching fifty-three miles in twenty-four hours, he 
came up wuth him on the 17th November, encamped under the 
walls of Furruekahad, The Indian horse, which never could 
stand a clmrgeiti the field, were routed, 3000 cut to pieces, and 
the rest saved only by the rapidity of their flight. Ilolkar then 
proceeded toward'^ Derg to join the nunaius of his infantry; and 
the Bvilisli general an*iving at that fortress on tl^e 1st December, 
determined immediately to undertake the Kiegc. Ten days, how¬ 
ever, elapsed before the hattcring-traiii conKl he brought from 
Agra, and thirteen days more before a breach could bo effected in 
a detached work Nvliicli commanded the approach. It was then 
carried by storm on llie night of the 23d, and the enemy were so 
struck by the daring intrepidity of the assailants, tliat, in the 
course of the two following days, they evacuated botli the town 
and fort, and retreated towards liliui'tpore. 

Holkar was now about to sustain a complete i*©verse of fortune. 
While the strength of lus anny was broken by recent defeats, his 
dominions, whence ho might have drawn recruits and resourcwi, 
had fallen into the enemy's possossion. Colonel Wallace from 
the Deccan had reduced Chandore and the other strongholds in 
that quarter, while Colonel Murray from Gujccrat, having overrun 
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nearly the whole of Malwa, and entered Indore the capital, was 
already preparing to intercept hia retreat The only point of 
resistance was Bhurtpore, the rajah of which still adhered (o bis 
alliance ; and the reduction of that city was therefore considered 
necessary to coinplcto the trlnniph over this turbulent chieftain. 
At first sight, the place did not present a very formidable aspect 
to an army before which many of the mightiest bulwarks of India 
had fallen* It was encircled by none of those rugged steeps 
which guarded the approach to Gwalior and Asseerghur. The 
only works were a lofty mud*wall and a broad ditch not easily 
fordable; and the very extent of its walls, which embraced a 
circumference of six or eight miles, increased the difficulty of 
protecting them* But the rajah applied himself to its defence 
with the utmost skill and resolution: the kingdom of the Mah- 
rattos, he observed, was in their saddle; his was within his 
ramparts* Hitherto, in general, the reduction even of the 
strongest forts had proceeded in a sure and regular course; the 
trenches were opened, a storming-party was selected, who forced 
their way with greater or smaller loss, and were masters of the 
place* But the defenders of Bhuiipore not only fought with the 
most daring valour, hut called into action means of defence and 
annoyance which our people had never elsewhere encountered, 
and for which they were wholly unprepared* They rendered the 
breach impracticable, by raising behind it stockades uud other 
bulwarks; they made ihc ditch unfordabic, by damming up the 
waters; and during the assault, logs of wood, pots filled >Yith 
combustlbleH, and burning cotton*bales steeped in oil, were thrown 
down upon the soldiers* In short, the British were repulsed in 
four successive attempts, sustaining in killed and wounded a loss 
of 3203,—greater than had occuiTcd in any two battles during 
this obstinately disputed campaign* Bven their glory was some¬ 
what tarnished* The 76tb, hitherto the bravest among the brave 
and the foremost in every triumph, along with the Tiith, refused 
on one occasion to follow their officers, after the 12t}i Bengal 
sepoys had planted the colours on the top of the rampart* Jieing 
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bitterly reproached by General Lake for Laving thna caused the 
failure of the assault, they were ovcrpo;Ycrcd with sLarnc, atul 
entreated to be led to a last attack, in which they displayed a 
desperate but useless valour* 

It was now necessary to intermit the operations of the siege iu 
order to repair the losses sustained, and to bring forward mom 
adequate means of attack* The rajah, however, apprehensive of 
the final issue, and seeing that certain ruin must accompany the 
fall of his capital, made very advantageous overtures, including 
the payment of twenty lacks of rupees as the price rtf peace; 
while, on the otlier bund, the situation of affairs was such as 
induced the English general, on the 10th April, to embrace tho 
conditions, and even to premise, in ease of a steady adherence to 
treaty, the lestoration of tho fortress of Deeg. 

llolkar, (luring the siegr^, bad made several exertions to inter* 
nipt or retard it by movciuents with hi:^ cavalry, lie partly suc¬ 
ceeded; but a largo body of his men under Ameer Khan was 
entirely defeated, aud some suialler detachments suffered so 
severely, that ut length they fled at Ihe mere sight of their anta¬ 
gonists* This chief, therefore, after being deserted by the Kujah 
of Jihurtpore, was reduced almost to the condition of a fugitive; 
and his situation sociacd altogether desperate, when relief came 
ftoiu an unexpected quarter* 

iScIndia, who had been strongly nfl'ectcd on witnessing the com¬ 
mencement of the war by llolkar, aud the brilliant successes with 
>vhich he had%j|>cned the campaign, evidently chorislicd the idea 
of seiy-ing this retrieve his own fortunes; but the 

indecisive character of Indian councils caused him to advance 
towai'ds his object only by lardy and circuitous steps. He began 
by raising his demands upon the Ilritisb; he marched his troops 
towards their frontier, and when remonstrated with, delayed upon 
various pretexts to withdraw them. At length, when llolkar, 
after the peace made by the Bhurtporo rajah, was retreating in a 
slinttcrcd and reduced condition, he received him into his camp; 
having already coininitlcd the almost unprecedented outrage of 
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plandering the abode and seizing the person of the British 
liesi^nt. 

Lord Lake, as the rainy sen son now approached, could not 
immediately follow the two hostile chiefs into the heart of their 
territories. Their power, however, wan so completely broken, that 
be entertained no doubt of soon reducing theun to submission; but 
at this crisis tbc whole system of our policy respecting India 
underwent an important change. 

Tlie vast scheme of conque^st and subsidiary alliance, by which 
hlarquis Wellesley had stndied to place this great eastern empire 
under British ctmtrol, had excited in the mother countrj^ a very 
deep sensation. Tlie public wciv, to a certain degree, dazzled 
with its Bplcadid success; yet a numerous body of politiciaiiH 
exclaimed that this course was contrary to all tnic principles of 
policy,—that it formed an interminable system of war,—that the 
Company, in seating tbemsclres upon the throne (jf tlie Mogul, 
and endeavouring to effect the conquest of nil Ilindostan, had 
entirely relinquished the hanis on which tlu'y had uniformly pro¬ 
fessed to net. 'fhe contest with Ilolknr, breaking out with so 
formidable an aspect after all the others ha<l closed, gave rise to 
painful fceliugs as to the endless duration of Indian hostility. 
Who Directors, strongly inflacuced by public opinion, and struclc 
by the enormous expenditure in which the campaign had already 
involved them, detennlned to change entirely the system on which 
their affairs were conduc'od. Accordingly, in place of the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, who, uith OP Without reason, liad acquired the 
I'cputation of a war-goremor, they substituted the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis. This nobleman had not, indeed, while in pow'cr, pursued 
a course materially different; yet his character was generally 
esteemed moderate and conciliatory, and he was understood to 
disapprove of the extent to which conquest had now been carried. 
Ilis instructions were to proceed on principles every way opposite 
to those of his predecessor,—to conclude peace almost at any 
price,—to form a defensive line beyond which EnpUsh inf crfercncc 
was :W6t to extend; and (o allow the tintivc powers to treat and 
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to figlit wiHi each other as if situated nt the extrdmity of the 
globe, 

Tho Courts of Directors and Proprietors voted thanks to the 
Marquis Wellesley for lus ^cal, >agour, activity, imd ability, to 
wliich they attributed in a gr^^ uieosurc the brilliant successes 
which had crowned the Uritish anus. They qualified the vote, 
liowever, by stating, tliat it was “ without entering at present into 
the origin and policy of that war.” This reservation was deeply 
fult by the marquis, who intimated that, while the votes of thanks 
to the commanders had been communicated in general orders to 
the army, and in an extraordinary gazette, he considered it his 
duty to forego tho gratification of publishing his own. These 
expressions would, lie thought, convey a im5\’crpal impression oi 
doubt and unccrluinty respecting all the ix^ccut arrangements, and 
tlio pcnnancncy of all treaties with the native powers. He pressed 
tho question home upon the courts, by observing, “ tho general 
fiinic of your equity and magnanimity precludes anj' supposition, 
that in condemning the justice of our cause, you would retain tho 
fruits of our success.” 

Admitting that tho jioHcy of Marquis Wellesley was not quite 
so pHcitic as his friends contended, it was very doubtful how far 
it could now with safety, or even with jufitice, be thus abruptly 
relinquish cd. A great power can aeldom be justified in withdraw¬ 
ing from all concern in the contests of its neighbours, from en¬ 
deavouring to protect the weak against tho strong, and thereby 
preventing any one of them from acquiring a decided piTponder- 
;incc. It was perhaps chinicrical 1o suppose that the principal 
native cliiefs would ('ultivntc habits of sincere peace, or entertuin 
a solid attachment for the Dritish government. They were for 
tho most part usurpers, who bad stalled up amid the ruins of ono 
great empire; each seeking to aggrandize himself at the expense 
of tlic rest, and viewing undivided dominion as a prize at which 
he might aim. Tlicy had all, however, through the interposition 
of the Company, seen their aopiring views checked or baffled, their 
armies vanquished, and some of the brightest jewels plucked from 
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their diadems. There could be little doubt, therefore, that whea 
left to themselves tliere would be a struggle for the mastery; and 
that either by bim who should succeed in this object, or by a 
league of all united, an effort would be made to overthrow the 
OAcexidcncy of England, and to regain tlie possessions which she 
had wrested from them. According to tlic advocates of the Wel¬ 
lesley policy, the system pursued by that nobleman was so far 
advanced towards maturity that only one effort, of easy and 
assured success, was necessary to place all India in a state of 
tranquillity, and to keep down those discordant elements which 
would otherwise lay waste t!ic country itself. By stopping short 
at this point, great part of the empire was involved in calamity 
and disorder, and the foundation laid for another expensive and 
even perilous struggle. 

Lord Wellesley, owing to the state of his health, had announced 
the necessity of returning to Europe as soon as the contest witli 
Sciudia and the llnjah of Berar should have been brought to a 
termination. On learning, however, the rupture witli llolkar, ho 
intimated las willingness to rcinaiu, and bring it also to a close: 
but the views of the government at home were different. On the 
30tb July 1805, Marquis Cornwallis arrived at Calcutta; whcn% 
learning that the war was still going on, he deferintncd to i)rooced 
immediately Into the upper provinces, and inabo personal inquiry 
into the state of affairs. In his zeal for the public service, how¬ 
ever, and to fulfil the anxious wish of his countrymen, he had 
undertaken this duty at a period when his age and infirmitics 
rendered liim very unequal to its performance. Undei* the fatigue 
of the voyage his illness daily increased, till on rcacliing the vil¬ 
lage of Gazipoor on the Canges, he was obliged to land, and after 
lingering some time, died on the 5Lh of October. Having been 
unable to reach his destination, while his mind as well as body 
were impaired by indisposition, he luul been little able to receive 
or consider any fresh information. His place was supplied by 
Sir Gaorge Barlow, the senior member of the supreme council, 
who bad reached that station ibrougU various gnulatlons of scr- 
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Ticc, ^vliicb he had filled with ability and distinc^on. Regarding 
with the deepest respect the tIcwb of his predecessor, considering 
them as supported by the government at home, and compelled by 
the exhausted state of the public treasury, which threatened to 
bring all the affairs of government to a stand-still, and even to 
move our own troops to lay down their arms, he refused to listen 
to any arguments, or admit any of the modifications suggested by 
Lord Lake. 

That Gommanaer, although he disapproved of the new system, 
finding it was firmly established by the supreme power, judiciously 
sought to enny it into effect on the most advantageous footing, 
lie managed, willi great addi'css, to draw the first overtures from 
Scindia; and as it had been determined to yield all the points in 
dispute, no difficulty was found in the conclusion of a treaty on 
the 23d November ISOfn ,Tho Mabratta leader obtained the 
highly important fortress of Gwalior, wbich he mode his rcBidencc 
and capital; the Chumbul was fixed as the boundary between his 
pOB6ce;sionK and those of the British, who agreed to dissolve their 
alliance \i ith the llojjioot princes and others whom he claimed as 
tributaries. Thi < last measure was in accordance witli the new 
political system; yet in the case of the Rajahs of Boondee and 
JyeiK>ro, who on the ground of this connection had performed 
important services, it wa» considered scarcely compatible with 
national foitli. 

llolkar, after being deserted by Ins ally, retreated witli the 
wrecks of his army into the western provinces to seek refuge 
among the Seiks. They refused to receive him; and, being closely 
pursued by ♦orj Lake, he roust have been reduced to extremities 
had he not been saved by tlio new policy which the military com¬ 
manders w'cre compelled to observe. No sooner did he ask fcr 
peace than it was granted, on terms so advantageous aa allowed 
him to regain almost all that ho had lost during the war, 

Amid this general solution of defensive alliances, those formed 
on the great scale with the Niaam and the Pcishwa necestarily 
came under consideration. The oonnexion with the latter, founded 
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on die treaty of Bassein, and out of which the late war had anaen, 
was described by the Company as one which they iverc desirous 
to relinquish. Yet even Sir George Barlow, when lie came to 
consider the. proposed measures, could not but view them as 
fraught with extreme peril. To dissolve the alliance with these 
potentates, and to withdraw the troops hy which they were at pre¬ 
sent overawed, would have been to r^ieve the greater part of the 
])owcrs of India from British control, while they wero still ani¬ 
mated by the most hostile feelings towards her; it would, in fact, 
have been to lay the foimdallon of a future confederacy for her 
dowufal. The Peishwo, likewise, notwithstanding his general 
aversion to the English, had motives, connected with the internal 
statu of his dominions, which made liiiu desirous, for the present 
at least, to claim on that ground the fulfilment of tlio treaty of 
Bassein. 

Sir George Barlow was succeeded in 1807 by Lord Minto, a 
prudent and intelligent noblemao, who endeavoured in his general 
system to maintain the pacific policy recommended by tlie Com¬ 
pany, wntbout shrinking from vigorous and even hostile demonstra¬ 
tions, when the conduct of the native lowers appeared to render 
tlicse necessary. The great states during his administration 
retained their position nearly unaltered; but animosities con¬ 
tinued to ferment, which were destined to burst into a violent 
tempest, and to involve India nlVcsIi in a sangulimiy war. 
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CHAPTEB X7. 

PINDARBBE WAH—CONQDBBT OF TUB UAHBATTAS, BTC. 

Prof^ou of tho Plndirre<ft«—Their Cbmcter^^Anoer Eben^AmnpemonU wltlt the 
PelihwA^’nimhackJce^IJo AlurJen tlio Gosent MlAliter—li ddlrored up to tlio 
£nsIi«U—Eoeepee—CoDcearioiie required trom the Peiah«r»—Merquli of Bastlsge errJrei 
in Jndio^Raptnre vltb Nepeul—D«Ub of Ocuerel GiUeeplo^uocettci of OcUtorlon/— 
Noftotlatlonii—lleouwal of theWtf^noal Trcety^Anience fomod with Berer—lrrup« 
tloDtuf the rinderreco—Opening of the Cempfllgn egolnet them—TrcAtScemIth ScisdJe 
Hnd Aniocr Khen—TUo Cholcin ettocke tho Qraiid Army—Pile end DlOhiien of t)wt 
Melody In TndiA->Alerming Aecounte twa Poonah—OpemtJon^ egainet tho Pinderrer!-- 
1'hQ Adliorosti of JIolkAr J(»in them—Battle of llchidpoor—Ti cety—Flnel Cetietropho of 
fho Plndftrrve Chlcih^Uoven)enUof tho Pelehve—He Attacks the Sngllsh^Hif BcptilKO 
end continued night—Itcpcatcd Dcibatt—Surreuder—Inttlgnce at Kagporo—Tho BAjoli 
nttArki tlio rogls^li—U hiio of tia* Contcet—Uie hseopo^Omlcat with Bhurtporo—l>btuib< 
Horei) In Bcngnl and ihi* rijvme— Campaign aguinrt Coorg—Ttouhlci at GwnJlor—Jond* 
pore Weypoi'a—Lord Iknlinck miccerdod by Lord Auckland—Cetiteat with Goomtoor— 
tiuceculon of Oudo—Oiui gee ugidiiat ibc Itajuli—tile l)ci>oaiUoA---P«acaasloni on the eaU- 
JeeC—Local DbUnbunr^a in )nd1^ 

In the aspect wliicli India at tbia period cxlilbitod, ibc moiit 
remurlcuble feature coiisis^icd in tbo marauding habits of tlio 
people by whom so large a portion of it was occupied. A new 
power Avbich roso without any basis to vest upon, without country 
or territory to claim for its own, and without any regular place in 
the political syslcm, was chiefly supported by tho roving tribes 
named Findarreos, >vho carried to an extreme all the predatory 
11 images characteristic of lifahrattns* The latter, indeed, regarded 
jjlunder as an essential part of iheir policy; still they had a country 
and a homo to which they were fondly attached; and tlioy had 
regular occupations which^lhey followed in the intervals, uncon¬ 
nected with their more violent pursuits. Their chiefs aimed not 
nici*ely to enrich them selves by booty, but also to attain political 
power. Tho Findarrccti, on the contrary, were nothing more tlian 
robbers, elevated by their number into armies; and their boast 
was, not that they were able to encounter disciplined ti'oops, but 
that they could elude them. If overtaken or 8uq)rised, the point 
of honour wa8| who should flee the most swiftly. Ho barrier 
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arreated them; they penetrated the closest chain of mililary posts, 
finding a way even between the divisions of an army drawn np to 
oppoBO them; they desolated the countries in the rear; after which, 
maldng an immense dreuit, they returned home by a different 
route. Their aim was, not to possess a district, hut to sweep 
away all that was in it Obliged to pass with a celerity almost 
preternatural, and to employ expeditious modes of extracting 
treasure, they inflicted the most merciless tortures to compel the 
owners to yield up their concealed hoards. Redhot irons were 
applied to Iho soles of the feet; oil was thrown on the clothes, 
and inflamed; the bead M*as tied into a bag filled with hot ashes 
and dust. The proudest exploit of a Pindarree was to steal a 
horso; and this operation was conducted with a dexterity whicli 
might put to shame the most skilful of their fraternity in Europe. 
They could carry one off from amid a crowded civni]): stretched on 
their beliics they crept to the spot, and lay concealed till a favour¬ 
able moment, when they cut the cords, mounted, and galloped off 
among the hushes with a rapidity that defied pm*suit. When an 
enemy was distant, they divided into small parties, moving in a 
circular direction, so as to sweep the whole country. I'heir num¬ 
bers were continually augmented by disbanded 6oldi(T.% and by 
persons of idle and desperate character. The leaders annually 
raised their standard on the northern bank of the Nerbudda at 
the termination of the rains, that they might be ready, as soon as 
the rivers should bccoinc fordable, to commence a general move¬ 
ment/ 

The Patan and oilier Mohammedan troops, who, in the wreck 
of all the thrones occupied by their countrymen, had no longer a 
Bovereign in whose service to fight, afforded another source whence 
predatory squadrons were formed and recruited. Most of them 
rallied round Ameer Khan, a bold and enterprising chief, who in 
the late war had fought under the banner of llolkar. He still 
retained bis allegiance to that house, and attempted to direct its 
councils; hut bin main object was, with bis chosen band of about 
12,000 horse and 200 pieces of artillery, to orcrawc and extort 
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contributionB from the Kaj{>oot aod other petty states in this part 
of India* Though equally destitute of fixed possessions, and as 
much deroted to plunder as the Findarrees, he acted more syste* 
matically, and aimed at the attainment of political influence; yet, 
in Sir John Malcolm’s opinion, the Mohammedans, from their 
tendency to sink into indolence and luxury, are lees to be dreaded 
than the Hindoos, who, though they yield for the moment, pursue 
their object, on the whole, with unwearied perseverance* 

Though Ameer Khan formed a power distinct from tlie Findar- 
rcoa> he easily attracted large bodies of them to any enterprise 
that promised to gratify their appetite for plunder. Such was 
the expedition which, in 1809, he undertook against Borar, then 
governed by an cflctninatc, unwarlike sovereign; and be would 
have succeeded in subverting that monarchy, had not Lord Minlo 
wisely departed from hw strictly dcfcnaivo system. A strong 
detachment under Colonel (^losc was despatched into the terntory 
of Nagporo, wdikli, It was notified to Aincer, was under British 
protection. That adventurer made a hluslerlDg and indignant 
reply, hut \vm suon, by a variety of circumstances, compelled to 
retreat into Malvva; and tho governor-general, on farther const- 
(Icrnlioii, gave up the design which he had onco entertained, of 
finally crushing him. 

The avrangemenU with the Fcishwa, meantime, proceeded also 
in u very unsatisfactory manner, lliat prince began, indeed, by 
courting the English, and even soliciting the continuance of their 
subsidiary force in hifl territory; but Ids object was to I'egaiu tlio 
control whicli lie had almost entirely lost over Ids own dominions. 
Beside.'? the provinces ]) 0 SscR 8 ed by »Scindia and other independent 
princes, numerous districts, especially in the south, had been par¬ 
celled out into jaghircSf which, like the European fiefs in the 
Middle Ages, W'cre held on tlie mere tenui*o of homage and mili¬ 
tary Bcrvico. To make the rcRcmblance more complete, the jag- 
hirdars, during the recent period of public confusion, had secured 
for themselves u condition of almost complete independence. The 
Company felt considemhlc difiirulty when importuned for aid 
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against these chiefs^ with many of whom^ iluring the late cs^igen- 
cies, they had formed an alliance; notwithstanding, they agreed 
to enforce over them the authority of the Ptushwa, not as an abso¬ 
lute Boyeroign, but as tbeir liege lord* As these proud dcpondanti^ 
liowever, were little incHned to o\vn even tins ini perfect obligation, 
they imposed on their head the frequent necessity of calling upon 
his allies to support his clmms, dud of declaring their possessions 
forfeited. Thus, in a few years, priuelpally through the aid or 
fear of our countrymen, he bod reduced most of tlicsc retainers, 
and enriched his treasor)' by exteosivo conriHcatiou. Having 
completely I'ccovorod his power and provided the necessary funds, 
be resolved at once to shake olT also the llritisli yoke, and to ro- 
05itablish his influence over the great feudatories of the Mali rut ta 
state. For this purpose ho availed himself of the sorvicca of 
Trimbuckjee Dalnglio, a bold, able, but very dissolute minister, 
raised from the lowed ranks, ami entirely devoted to hU master’s 
purposes. The llrltiali Uc-Hidcnt from the first viewed with um¬ 
brage the elevation of this personage, and was soon brought juto 
direct collision with him. The Pcishwa, among his other plans 
of aggraiidizeiDimt, had revived certain ancicut claims on the 
Oxdclcivar or soi ei'cign of G uxcrat, with whom also tlic Company 
bad formed a subsidiary alHance. As the negotiations on this sub¬ 
ject became extremely Inlricate, it was agreed that Gungadhnr 
Sastreo, the prime minislcr of tliat slate, should repair to the court 
of Poonah, and endeavour to place them on an intelligible basis; 
having, however, previously obtained a safe conduct from the 
English. From being sup])osed favourable to our interests, as 
well as from some pci'soual causes, ho incun*cd the enmity of 
Trimbuckjee and the Pcisliwa; and to grati^ their revenge, they 
prevailed upon him to accompany them to Piinderpoor, where a 
religious festival of peculiar solemnity was to I )0 celebrated. 
After their arrival Gungadhur, though indisposed, was induced 
to repair to the temple with a few imHiiDcd attendants. On the 
way certain persons were hoard asking in a whispering tone wliirh 
was the ^stree; to thU it waa answered that it wua he who wore 
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Lli6 necklncc; but the question, It was imagined, was prompted by 
mere curiosity. The minister, having performed his devotions, 
was returning with a diminished escort, when several men, witli 
long twisted cloths ased for the purpose, called aloud to clear the 
way; and the Sastree being thus left alone, they rushed upon him 
with drawn su'ords, and quickly pierced him with numerous wounds< 
ICverything conspired to render it manifest that Trimbuckjee was 
the author of this daring crime; for the assassins, who had left 
hiiu in the temple, were seen running back with naked weapons. 
On the most trivial pretexts, however, he declined to submit to 
any formal investigation. In abort, the inquiries of Mr. Elpbiii* 
Ktone, the Resident, left no room to doubt that be was the direct 
instigator of ibe murder, and bad obtained the full consent ot 
llajeo liao to its perpetration. 

The Uritisb minister, on tins emergency, determined to adopt 

the most decisive measures, and, wnth the view of giving effect to 

the negotiation, ordered the auxiliary force to approach nearer to 

Poonali. The Pcishwa, evidently apprehensive of being personally 

charged witli the deed, evaded, on various grounds, all conimuiu* 

cation on the subject. At length two persons in his confidence 

>vajlcd on the Resident, apparently with n view to sound his inlcn- 

tions. Mr. Elphinstone allowed them to understand that there 

was no design of fixing the crime upon the Peishwa; indeed, 

when lie made any allusion to the rumour of Bajee's guilt, it was 

with the air of entire disbelief, and only to show the necessity of 

Ins disproving it by bringing tho real offender to justice. It was 

demanded that Trimhuckjecs, who was openly charged with the 

murder, should, with his two principal accomplices, be placed in 

close confinement to await a full invesUgatiou. The prince studi* 

ously employed every expedient to save his favourite; sometimes 

endeavouring to justify him, and at other times declaring it beyond 

his power to effect his arrest. The suspicion thus afforded of a 

detenu in at ion to aci*een the offender, induced the Resident, with 

the concurrence of the governor-general, to demand that he should 

be delivered into Britisli custody. This proposal was of course 
a 1 
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■till more reroliiDg to the Peishwa, who began to augment hid 
troops; and it was understood that ho waa on the point of making 
common cause with his nuDister,—to flee with him from tbn 
capital, and endeavour to raise the Mahrattas against the Com¬ 
pany* Mr. Elphinstone then considered it indispensable to order 
the subsidiaiy force to march upon Poonab; but Bajee Bao, when 
he eaw the sword about to be drawn, lost courage, and Trimbuckjeo 
was delivered into the hands of the English* This they esteemed 
an important triumph, having long foreseen that they must uUl- 
tnately come to a rupture with this person, wbo had shown a 
dispositioD the most evidently hosUIe; yet to have driven him 
from power, merely because be supported his mastered interests 
and opposed a foreign infloence, would have been extremely odious 
in the eyes of the nation. But the crime with which he stood 
charged, being aggravated in the view of the natives by cvciy 
possible circumstance, as having been committed on a Iframin of 
high sanctity, and within the precincts of one of their holiest 
shrines, threw a great degree of popularity on the vigorous steps 
taken by the Resident for its punishment. 

Oor countrymen conducted their prisoner to the strong fortress 
of Tannah in the island of Salsctte, and watched him so narrowly 
that they did not admit a single native into die guard* But this 
excessive precaution was perhaps the very circumstance which 
defeated their object* The vicinity was filled with the miniater’s 
adherents; and a gro^i in the service of one of the British officers, 
in passing near the terrace where the accused was allowed to walk, 
chanted gaily what was supposed to be a Hindoo song, but which 
really communicated a plan contrived for bis escape. Through a 
small gap in the wall of the edifice, be reached a stable; and not 
being missed for a few minutes, succeeded in crossing the narrow 
channel which separates Salaette from ilie continent. He imme' 
diately hastened to the southern districts, where he began to levy 
troops, and raise the whole country agiunst the English* 

The Ptiiahwa disavowed all knowledge of the course taken by 
Trimbuckjee after his escape, as well as of the place of bis retreat; 
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&n<l tB no proof could be obtained of tbc falsehood of this declara¬ 
tion^ the good uoderstanding between the two slates was not at 
first interrupted. Bajec’s conduct, however, became more and 
more unsatisfactory. Troops were indeed sent, ostensibly to put 
down the insurrection; hut they reported that they could not find 
an enemy; and, in fact, they held a friendly communication with 
the very individual whoso plans tlioy professed to oppose. The 
British Kesident farther leai^ncd that the prince was in active 
correspondence with the insurgents; that he bad held an iDtetvie\v 
with Trimbucl<jec at a village seventeen miles from Poonah; and 
Lad even forwarded to him liberal supplies of money; being at the 
same time employed in military preparations, with the intention, 
as was suspected, of co-operating with him. Secret negotiations 
were also carried on with Scindia, Ifolkar, and otlinr Mahratta 
chiefs, for the purpose of uniting the whole confederation for tho 
overthrow of British poweV. All remonstrances relative to these 
proceedings having been met by a positive denial, as well as by n 
refusal to adopt any of the measures demanded as proofs of an 
amicable disposition, it was thought inconsistent with sound policy 
to allow this combination (o reach maturity. Mr. Elpliinetcne 
ordered the subsidiary force to advance upon Poonah, and gave 
notice to tho Peishwa that hostilities would commence within 
twenty-four hours, unless three of las strongest fortresses, Sin- 
gurh, Rayree, and Poorundur, should he provisionally placed in 
the hands of the English, and assurance given that within a 
month Trimbuckjeo would be again delivered up. Bajee Rao 
delayed some time to give any answer; but at length, with that 
infirmity of purpose which usually appeared in tho hour of danger, 
he agreed unconditionally to all these terms. The fortresses were 
surrendered, and a price set on the head of the minister. Still 
the Resident gave warning that these concessions could not be 
considered as final; and that the Peishwa, having forfeited the 
confidence of tho Company, could not e^cpect the treaty of Bass^n 
to be renewed, unless under modifications, the extent of which 
must depend upon the next despntcii from the govemof'general. 
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Accordingly it was soon after announced, that amicable relations 
could only be restored on the following terms:—That the subsidiary 
force should be augmented by 5000 horse and 3000 infantry, for the 
maintenance of which, territories yielding a revenue of thirty*four 
lacks of rupees must be ceded; that in this cession the strong city 
of Abmednugger should he included; that his highness should 
renounce the character of head of the Mahratta confederacy, and 
cease to hold direct communication with any of the native powers. 
These severe conditions the Peishwa sought by every effort to 
mitigate or elude; hut as the Resident remained inflexible, a treaty 
to this eflect was signed on the 13th June 1817. 

In caiTying on the narrative of the transactions at Poonah, wo 
have been led beyond the commencement of the adniinistraiion of 
the Marquis of Hastings, who arrived in the end of the year 1813. 
The Company, in appointing to this high station so eminent a 
military character, seemed to intimate a conviction that the pacifle 
or merely defensive policy on which they had for some time acted 
could not he much longer maintained. Loi*d Hastings in fact 
soon indicated a dinposition to resume the more active scheme of 
government so ably pursued by the Marquis Wellesley. He 
appeared resolved to suppress the growing power of the predatory 
associatious; to renew the alliances with the Rajpoot and other 
minor chiefs; and generally to establish the control of the Eaglish 
over the Indian states. Hut his attention was for a time drawn 
off by movements in a new and somewhat unexpected quarter. 

The extensive region which slopes downward from the summit 
of the Himalayah to the plain of Hindostan hus always been 
occupied by flerce and warlike tribes. Being, as described in a 
former chapter, broken into a number of narrow valleys separated 
by steep and lofty ridges, it had been parcelled out among various 
independent chiefs, never before united in such a way as to prove 
dangerous to the central kingdoms. Lately, however, the Goor* 
Ichas, a rude hut brave race of men, led by a warlike commander, 
had conquered the valleys of Nepaut, the finest which intersect 
that magnificent range of mountains, lliitber they transferred 
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the seat of their government, and having by a skilfal policy con¬ 
ciliated the neighbouring princes, had made this acquiBition a 
Ktep to farther conquest. They accordingly proceeded to subdue 
different tracts, till their territory extended above 800 miles in 
length, and comp 1*011 ended nearly the whole Alpine region ol 
Norlbcm India. They then cast a longing eye towards the wide 
])Iain that spreads beneath, covered with all the riches of tropical 
cultivation, and capable of affording an ample revenue. Being 
generally superior to the native troops, both in courage and dis¬ 
cipline, tiiey might perhaps in favourable circumstances have 
founded an empire equal to that of Aurengzebe. They had, how- 
c^’cr, to encounter, not the fallen fragments of Mogul greatness, 
nor the loose squadrons of Mahratta horse, but the disdplined 
strength of that new power which had become paramount in Hin- 
dosfan. The British, by the numerous victories gained in the 
Into war, had extended their boundaries along nearly the whole 
line of this mountain-domain. Tlic Goorkbas, on seeing their 
cm reel* thus checked, hesitated for some time whether they should 
commit them solve against so formidable on adversary. Meanwhile 
they appropriated certain small portions of territory, to which, by 
the vague tenures prevalent in that country, they could found 
some ancient claun. liepeated complaints being made, they at 
length agreed that deputies from cither side should meet in order 
to exannne and decide the pi*cten8ions to the land in dispute. The 
emumissioners assembled; but those of Ncpaul, it is alleged, 
showed a singular insensibility to the dearest proof of the total 
absence of right on their part to the favoured spots of wliich they 
Itad taken possession; and even where they were obliged to yield, 
the supreme authority evaded or retracted its sanction. At length 
the governor-general, considering the claim to a particular district 
most cLe-arly established, sent a detachment, which provisionally 
occupied it, till these endless discussions should terminate. The 
Nepauleso did not at first oppose this movement; but as soon as 
the troops had retired during the unhealthy season, leaving only 
a small party to guard the frontier, they advanced in force end 
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drove them out| killing and wounding several of their number. 
After ihiB there was no longer room to hesitate as to the imme« 
diate necessity of warlike operations. 

Ameer Sing, the able and enterprising commander of the 
paulese, on grounds which it seems imposslhlo fully to onderstand 
or justify, had taken post on the western extremity of ihtur con*' 
quests. Xx)rd Hastings, who, in Id 14, sent into tbe field a force 
of 30,000 men, availing himsolf of the position nssumed by the 
enemy, formed the plan of enclosing hU army, and cutting it off 
from the central territories. Generals Ocliterlony and Gillespie, 
at the bead of their respective divisions, marched, the one to 
attack Ameer in front, the other to occupy the passes by whiclk 
lie might cfTect his retreat. The latter speedily penetrated into 
the Deyra Dhoon, one of the finest ralleys which div*crsify the 
ilimalayah, and tho main channel of communication between the 
eastern and western districts. Somewhat unexpectedly he found 
this passage commanded by the fortress of Kalnnga, or Nalapanec, 
rendered foriiiidahlo, not by artificial bulwarks, but by its aihia- 
tion on the top of a hill, wliere it could only be approached through 
a thick and entangled jungle. That gallant officer, however, 
j^erceiving that it formed the key of the territory, hesitated not to 
commence nn attack. He divided his army into four detachments, 
which, advancing from different points, were to meet nt the summit, 
and engage in u common assault. Such a plan is at first view 
imposing; yet it appears founded on false principles, and in prac¬ 
tice is likely to prove extremely perilous. The chances are many 
that tbe different corps will not all reach their dcBtination at the 
same moment; and if one arrive before the others, it will have to 
encounter the united resistance of the enemy's force. Such was 
the case now; one division, making their way through every diffi¬ 
culty, arrived in front of Kalunga before they could bo supported 
by the rest of the anny. Tbe general then caino up, and seeing 
his troops thus exposed to the whole fire of the besieged, led them 
at once to the assault, hoping, with this corps alone, to carry the 
plaoe. They acoordlngly dislodged the outposts, and arrived 
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under tlio very walls; but were twice driven back by Bhowera of 
g^ape*sltot, arrows, and deatructive misailea peculiar to Indian 
warfare. Gillespie, ncvcrthelc'^s^ determining to carry tbe fort 
or dio^ placed liiinself at the head of tlie stonning^paitVf and 
cheered them on, waring hia hat, and ^>ointlng with bis sword 
to the gate* At line moment a ball piciccd his heart,—he fell; 
and all Iioi>cs of success were at once abandoned. The arriral 
of another divi^^lon scr>’ed merely to cover the retreat of 
Iho former. Colonel Mawboy, however, who succeeded to the 
command, felt deeply the importance tlial this first and great 
military opornlion xliould not be dnally abortive; but he was 
obliged to delay iiiodituled attack till a battcring-train was 
procured from Delhi. Tlii'cc dnys afterwards a breach was 
eiTcctrd, and an assault commoncod, under the comm and of Major 
Inglohy; but the resolute defence, and formidable tire of the 
garrison, again baffled every effort. The battcrio:, notwitbstand^ 
ing, continued to play till the walls, which were by no means 
lofty, \vei*o nuluccd almost to a licap of ru!ji<:; uud the natives 
then evacuated the pkicc which they had so guUuutly defended, 
(jcneral Mavliiulale, who now took the command, advanced to 
attack the enemy Htalioiicd at the strong fort of iTytuk; but here 
again the Ilritish troops, through their too impetuous valour, were 
thrown Into confusion, and obliged to fall buck with considerable 
loss. At the same time, the army which was attempting to pene* 
trato direct into Nepaul through the dlfifrict of Sarun had two of 
its detachments surrounded and cut off; on which account opera¬ 
tions on that side wove complotoly par.alyzod. 

These events produced an olnnning senj^atiou nt Calcutta, while 
tliev were received with the highest exultatloa in all the native 
courts, which were watching for an opjxirlunity to cfl’ect the down- 
fal of Jlritish power in India. Movements were made by Scindia 
and other princes, which seemed to call for an Inei'CafiC of the 
corps of observation stationed in their Icrritones, Vet tbc Marquis 
of ITastiiigi, judiciously considering that to obtain some decisiva 
eucceiis over the Ni'paulcsc and coiuiKl lliciii to ;iuc for peace was 
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the only mode by v^hxch the evil could be remedied, atigmcnted 
und concentrated \ns force already btationed on the theatre of war, 
tJeneral Ochlerlony, hitherto checked by the lossen of the division 
that was to act in combination with him, began vigorous opera* 
tiona on the offensive. He bad already com|>clled Ameer Sing to 
retire from the hciglita of liamghur to those of Malown, which 
were also exceedingly atixing. He had likewise reduced Ramghur, 
Tlellaspore, and the other fastnesses that commanded this mountain* 
region. At the same time the province of Kemaoon being left 
unprotected, a defnehmont was sent under Colonel Nicolls, who 
besieged, and, on the 25Ui April 1815, took Almora, its capital. 
Ameer, now closely couhned to his fortified post at Mulown, was 
obliged to capitulate, though on honourable terms, being allowed 
to join tliQ maiu army with the troops under his charge. 

The government of Ncpaul were so deeply discouraged by these 
reverses, that notwithstanding the opposition of several chiefs, and 
particularly of Ainecr Sing, who proposed even to seek support 
from the Emperor of ('hina, they dutemimcd to open a negotiation. 
The terms demanded by Tx)rd 1 Tastings were high,—including 
the cession of all the proWncea conquered in the west, and also of 
f hft Teraec or border of jungle which extends along tlio base of' 
the mountains. This last article formed the chief obstacle to the 
treaty, not so much on account of the actual value of the territory, 
as because most of the principal chiefs at court had in it aKi!«ign* 
luents of land from which they dcri\'cd their income. Tlic mar¬ 
quis, considering the point to be of little consequence, had made up 
his mind, and given diroctions that if. should not stand in the way 
of an adjustment. The Nepaulcsc ambassadors had, in fact, agreed 
to the terms and sigTicd them; bat when transmitted for I'aiification, 
the court was induced, on the gi'ounda just stated, to refuse its 
consent. In such circunistances, there appeared no longer room 
fur the intended concession; and no allcmative was loft but the 
renov/al of war. This was attended with considerable inconveni¬ 
ence, since^ in confident expectation of {>cace, the pivparations had 
not only been relaxed, but even jiarl of (he niililary stores sold 
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off; however, cxtraordmaiy exertiona were made, and the army, 
ill January ISIG, was again ready to take the field. 

The enemy had intrenehed themselves in the strong pass of 
(’hereoa-ghatee, which formed the entrance into their mountain- 
lerritory; but General Ochtcrlony, by a skilful though laborious 
march, turned this position, and penetrated to Muck^'anpoor, in 
the vicinity of which they bad creeled several forts and stockades. 
Two successive defeats convinced them of the folly of their attempt 
to contend with ]3ritish troops; they made overtures for a fresh 
negotiation, in which all the points in dispute were yielded; and 
in March a definitive tre4ity was concluded. The governor-general 
was then with a good grace able to grant, as a matter of favour, 
most of the districts for the possession of which they had been so 
extremely solicitous. 

The contest with Ncpaul having been hixiught to a successful 
termination, the Marquis of Hastings turned his views to that new 
Kystem of policy which he was desirous to estahlisii with regard 
to the central powers of India. It consisted partly in the renewal 
and extension of suhsidiary alliances with the iiailvo prince.a, 
partly in the extirpation of the jircdatory 6tate.s which had arisen 
in the licart of the €mpTi*c. In the fonner view, overtures from 
]iho]>u], when threatened by Scindia and the Rajah of Bcrar, wove 
at first w'cll received; but amid the distractions occasioned by the 
Nepaul contest, it l)ecamc necessaiy that they should be cour- 
fronsly evaded. A negotiation was opened with tlic Rajpoot prince 
of Jyeporo, who liad mailc heavy compl.aiiits of having in IROfi 
bi^cn deserted by tljc Kngliah, and exposed lo the depredations of 
tho Holkar family and other plundering tribes. The treaty for 
snmo time proceeded with promptitude; but the very knowledge 
that he was about to be supported by the British liaving overawed 
his enemies and averted the present danger, the deep-rooted jea¬ 
lousy always cherished by tlic native sovereigns respecting the 
admission of foreign troops soon revived. A powerful party ex¬ 
claimed against the ministers hy whom the treaty was conducted, 
as betrayers of their country; ami they thought it expedient, by 
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advaaclng conditions that were inadmissible, to prevent its final 
conclusion. 

Tlus disAppointment was compensated by a more fortunate oc* 
currence in another quarter* Ragbojee Bhoonslali, mjah of Berar, 
died, leaving a son, Parsajee, so infirm both in mind and body as to 
be iucapablo of maintaining even the semblance of royalty* In 
these circumstances, Appa Saheb, his cousin and also presumptive 
heir, assumed the autburity of regent, to which bo scomod to possess 
a legitimate claim. Another chief, however, Dhunuajee Bhooiislah, 
linving formed a powerful party, rendered it doubtful whether 
Appa w'ould be able to maintain himself without foreign aid. The 
latter, therefore, made overtures to the British for a e^ubsidiary 
alliance, coupled ivith the condition of su]>porting him in tho ad- 
ministration. This, in the present temper of the councils of Cal¬ 
cutta, was most readily granted. The stipulated force was to consist 
of six battalions of infantry aud one regiment of cavalry, partly 
attached to tho regent's person; for the inaintenaiico of which 
tbo annual amount of seven and a half lacks of rupees Wtas to 
be rocolved in moncy-paymeats, instead of the invidious mode of 
tcrritoriul cession. This treaty, according to Air* Prinsep, was 
viewed at the presidency with the highest exultation, as an nr* 
rangement by which the state of Berar was finally detached from 
the Afahratta league, and fixed in our interests ; and not as what 
it really was, a mere exited lent for tho attainment of personal 
objects, and Ho be thrown aside os soon as these were accoiu- 
plished. 

The occupation of Berar afforded great fAcilltIcs for operations 
against tho predatory powers, whose main rallying-point was in 
Malwo, the hilly provinco to the norUiward of tlic Nerbud<la. The 
govern or-gen oral, however, had not yet obtained permission to 
root them out of that strong conntiy, and was obliged to content 
himself with drawing a cordon along the southern bank of the 
river, by ivhich ho hoped to pi'event them {vom again i>eactvating 
into the Deccan. Unfortunately for themselves, Clieetoo and 
oihtf'cUefs had at this time acquired a conHidcrable increase of 
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itrenglb. They bad beeo left several years nearly unmolested; 
and bad even received secret assurances of support from tbe prm* 
cipal Mahratta ebieftains, who were meditating a fresh attempt, 
with the aid of the rindorreeSf to subvert tbe ascendency of 
Itritaln* They were, however, considerably alarmed by tbe ap¬ 
pearance of the foi'co stationed on the Herhudda; but seeing it 
remain inactive, while they themselves had mustered 23,000 
cavalry, they coned vod it possible to penetrate at some point the 
extended line along winch Uie English were posted. Accordingly, 
with 10,000 horsemen, they crossed on the extreme right with 
such rapidit}^ that our infantry were unable cither to arrest or 
overtake them. They then separated into two luhhurs or plunder¬ 
ing bands, one of whicli proceeded due south into tbe country of 
the Nisom, and reached the hanks of tbe Godavery. The other 
jriarched eastward, and entered the Company’s territory of Gan- 
jam, where in the course of twelve days during the preceding year 
they bad killed and wounded nearly 700 persons, and carried off 
or destroyed property to the value of £100,000. A third party 
crossed ut Jlurlianpoor, and overran flic dominionH of the Peishw'a 
to some distance bc^'ond Poonah. 

The PindarrecB had thus eluded tlie regular force appointed to 
check their inroads; yet though they were still liable to bo 
attacked by several detached corps that were scouring the country 
in {liiTcrent directions, they never Htationed sentries, nor took any 
similar precaution against an evil to which they ^vere always 
exposed. While the largo body who had reached the Godavery 
were deliberating on their future course, Major M‘Dowal, with a 
party of light troops, came upon them so unexpectedly, that they 
had rcc^vcd a discharge of fire-anna before almost a man of them 
^vas mounted ; and they were obliged to flee, abandoning nearly 
all their horses and plunder. One bold chieftain, with 260 
troopers, crossed the Peninsula, swept along the western shore, 
and, ascending the Taptee, reacbod his home w*ith less indeed 
than half Ids original number, but all of them carrying in llicir 
saddles a rich booty. Major Lushington, again, learning that the 
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other hnud had parsed Poonah, made a march of fifty ndlcs, camo 
upon them v/litlc busted iu cookiugf and gave tliem so complete a 
defeat that only a few escaped. In Ganjam, too, they met with 
several surprises, in one of which Lieutenant lioilhwick heat \\[t 
their camp with only fifty men. They abandoned their attempt 
to penetrate into the territory of Cuttack; and learning that u 
plan was formed to intercept their return, they endeavoured to 
effect their object by a dreuitous route through Pundelcund, in 
the courso of wliicb Colonel Adams and other ofEcors indicted 
upon them very severe losses. 

Although thiB campaign had iK'cn in some measure successful 
and oven triumphant, it afforded reason to appi*chcnd that India 
L*ould never be secure from the inroad of these marauders, so long 
as they should have n place of safe retreat. Upwards of 30,0(») 
troops had been employed against them, a number adequate to a 
regular war, and involving an immense expenditure; yet flicse 
desperate freebooters bad pcDetrAled through a titrotig lino of do* 
fence, while their subsequent failure was occasioned only by mi 
undue security, which they would probably Jtjarn to correct, '.riio 
permission granted by the government at home U> prosecute the 
w'ar against them was far from being unlimited ; but tluj marqins 
trusted that tho events wlucli had occurred during this caini>nign, 
and the success u'hich he hoped would still attend his measures, 
would procure for him tlic sanction of the Company. 

About the middle of the year (817, the governor*general put 
in motion the most numerous and efficient host that ]md ever 
ixjrhaps taken the field in India. Its entire amount is estimated 
at about 81,000 infantry’ and 1U,000 cavaliy; of which 57,000 
advanced from the Deccan and (iiizcrat, and 54,000 from Jlcngal 
through llindostan Proper. To the corps from tho l)(‘ccnn were 
attached 13,000 irregular cavalry, and to that from Dengiil 10,000 
of the same force, many of them good trdbps. The main body of 
the Bengal army, under tho immediate command of tliu Marquis 
of IlaHtingfl, assembled at Secundra, and proceeded to cross tho 
Jumna near Calpy. Another corps was instructed lo pass that 
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rWcv at Agra; wbile two smaller sections were to act ou the 
flanks, und to connect this with the other armies. The Deccan 
force was to advance in two divisions under Generals Hislop and 
Sir John Malcolm; Colonel Adams led the regiments &om Berar, 
while Generals Doveton and Smith took post in the rear, ready 
either to support the main body, or to suppress any commotion 
that might arise at Poonah or Nagpore. General Keir meantime 
led the army of Guzerat into Malwa. All these divisions formed 
a complete circle around the Pindarrec positions, closing in upoti 
them as to a common centre. This system of tactics, which in 
contending with disciplined forces is accompanied with the danger 
that the enemy, avaliiog himself of his central position, may sue* 
ccssivoly attack and heat tiie different corps advancing against 
liim, was attended with no such hazard when directed against 
troops who never encountet'ed an adversary in pitched battle, 
whose sole oim was escape, and to whom flight was victory. It 
was by such a uiovcinent only that tb{*y could be enclosed and 
finally crushed. 

There was ono circumstance attending this campdgn which 
could not be regarded without some degree of alarm, namely, that 
it led our army into the territories of princes who viewed with the 
most rancorous Jealousy the height to which the BriUeh pow*er 
had now attained. All of them, seeing in its success the downfal 
of their own ambitious hopes, and oven of their independence, 
anxiously watched tlie favonrablc moment for striking a bIow% 
Even the courts of Nagpore and llydrabad, notwithstanding tlie 
treaties by which they professed to be bound, could not by any 
means be relied upon. Besides, the Pindarree w*ar was to be 
carried on in the dominions of Scindla and Holkar, the most 
deadly foes to the British name. Of the former Sir John Mal¬ 
colm justly observes that he never could be expected to forget the 
loss of empire sustained through Britain All his habits, his 
prejudices, his wishes, are agmnst us; wo have nothing in our 
favour but his fears. His faith and bis promises cannot he i-elied 
ou for a moment/’ It appears iudecd that Cheetoo, the principal 
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leader of tbe PindfirreeSf bad made urgotd applications tliat Le 
^oald allow to him a place where his family might be secured 
from danger; adding^ that thereby my heart may be net at 
ease, and I may face the English with confidence. Then for once^ 
by the blessing of God and the fortune of the exalted, the tumult 
ahall be apread to the enrirona of Calcutta, the whole country 
aball be consigned to ashes, and to such distress shall they be 
reduced, that the accounts will not fail to reacli you; but at pre¬ 
sent this must be delayed for want of a place of refuge.'' To this 
Scindia’s ministers replied, that they conld not tahe such a step 
without an immediate ruptui*e with the British government; but 
that Chectoo might depend on their utmost aid in secret. In these 
circumstances Lord Hastings considered it indispensable, before 
leaving Scindla's dominions behind him, to extort his oonsent to 
such a treaty as might withdraw fi'om him the means of a hostile 
interposition in the approaching conflict Colonel Close, the Resi¬ 
dent at Gwalior, was instructed to demand that ho should place 
Ills troops entirely at the disposal of the governor-general | that 
he should furnish a contingent of 5000 horse, and supply funds 
out of which they might be supported; finally, tliat he should 
provisionally deliver up the forts of Hindia and Aaseerghur, on 
which, to save his honour, his flag would continue to fly. There 
was even to be a private uDdersUnding, that while the contest 
lasted he should not quit his capital. Scindia manifested the 
most violent opposition, first to the English entering his domin¬ 
ions at all, and then to the terms attached to that movement; nor 
was it till Lord Hastings from one quarter, and 'General Donkin 
from another, were each within a day's march of his frontier, that 
the treaty was reluctantly signed. 

A negotiarion was next opened with Ameer Khan, and, as be 
was a principal member of the confederation, it was made a pri¬ 
mary article that be should disband the whole of his turbulent 
corps. This demand was severe, for be muni thereby lose every¬ 
thing on which bis importance and power had been founded ; bnt 
ikaWtara he was offered the guarantee of the territories held by 
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Lim under graula from llolkar, and of whicb his tenure was other¬ 
wise very precarious. Having submitted to the terms, the treaty 
was signed by hia agent at Delhi, on condition that a month 
should be allowed previously to rotification; but the stipulated 
period had elapsed, and a British army was surrounding him on 
every side, before he would affix bis name to it. His troops being 
then disbanded, he seemed thenceforth to place his hopes of ag¬ 
grandizement solely in tlic English alliance, and cordially exerted 
bimself in promoting its objects. 

The Fiudarrec chiefs could not view this immense force, espe¬ 
cially when it begnu to close iu around them, without the deepest 
alarm. While the rainy season stiU suspended operations, they 
held frequent conferences on the state of their affairs. Their only 
hope, they were convinced, was to quit their present haunts and 
seek a temporary home in some remote quarter of India. But it 
was difficult to &ud a secure place in wliich to deposit their pro¬ 
perty and their families; for even amid their wandering life they 
were still susceptible of tlic strongest domestic attachments. This 
embarrassment and the violent dissensions which bad long reigned 
between their two principal heads, Kurreem and Cbeetoo, caused 
them to break up without having formed any definite plan. The 
invading armies l>cgan to more as eoon as the rains bad abated, 
and while the swelling of the rivers might yet impede the rapid 
movements of their adversaries. 

Tlie opening of the campaign, mcantiine, was retarded by two 
vei*y unexpected circuDisf.anccs :—Tlie first was the appearance in 
the main army of that terrible epidemic, usually denominated the 
cholera spazviodica^ which, after creating desolatioTi and dismay 
in the greater part of India, spread through Persia into Kussia, 
and thence all over Europe, occasioning a Tcvy considerable loss 
of life in the British empire, and then reaching even to the Ameri¬ 
can continent * 


* In Its tint prugrvss. tbU hemoDdous i>cai1cnee tfmclc tbe world ai* new and unheerd- 
«f Tbltatton; bat fUrtlier rcfleercUfi have eetebllabed Out iho tame dleeuM bee from t)mo 
to Ume eiipearcd 1ii iH Eut Ancloot vrlttogs la tbc languaeoe of Southern Indie, d*> 
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This disorder first showed itself^ in August 1817, In tlie 2 illab 
uf Jessore, about sixty milea north-east of Calcutta, in the marshy 
districUi which fona the Uellx of the Ganges. The whole of the 
tract extending along the lower course of that river is intersected 
by numberless branches of its stream, whence are derived canals 
and tanks that diffuse the benefit of irrigation almost to every 
fieldf These artificial channels, howcv(^ aoa often in bad repair 
and filled with stagnant water, while even the river itself at cer¬ 
tain seasons has not current sufiScient to preserve its salubrious 
qualities. Added to this, the extreme violence of the heat in 
summer, and of the rains in >vinter, tenders the whole of tliis part 
of Bengal liable to fevers, and other climatic disorders. When 
auy of these atmospheric phenomena occur in an extraordinary 
degree, and especially when, by injuring the cultivated fields, 
they render the grain scarce and bad, epidemics of tlic most 
malignant description arc frequently generated. The years 1815 
and 1816 were distinguished by very striking peculiarities of sea¬ 
son and weather. In May of tho latter year, the heat became most 
intense, thethemiometcr rose to ninety-eight degrees in the shade, 
and various persons, both European and native, fell down dead in 
the streets. A deficiency in the periodical rains was also appre¬ 
hended till the beginning of September, when there poured down 
a complete deluge, causing a more extensive inundation than wuk 
recollected by the oldest iiiliahitant. This was followed by attacks 
of low typhus fever, njid of malignant sore throat,—a disorder 
formerly unknown in that rogton, but believed on this occasion to 
he contagious. 

The year 1817 was from the first uncommonly moist, and the 


MiiboU very ULrtlncUy under the nwica of Sitanf^u or VhdiddiL Extensive invapes ava 
rf^ires(*nte(l to lnwt been coinmlttvU hy it in Ucnfiultn ; tn a divi&lou uf troops whh'li 
In 1781 wero jiiarchinff Uirongh the district of tinnjaa; iuicl In 176^1, duilog llic* anonHl 
IcjtUval ut llurdwnr. lo 17S7, ^ raolad)*, the iyni|>toms of wliloh dearly rstabli«}) ito Ideii- 
tit/, pirvnUed at Vellore and Att'ot mi tho cotNt of Cujomandet It hod not, howtver, 
dvlQff a UiDt? period, aaimncd auj ibrmldablo nupcct; and In the coinprehcnalvo tablca 
|»ubUalicd by tUu Medical Board atMadm, the coliinm for thoitra ^fUino((\ctx In IbU end 
two IbUonlnif yean eihillta DCirly a continued blank. 
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amiQal rains began on the 25th Maf, about three ireeks before 
the nsnal period. They fell to a depth greater by one-third than 
in ordinary years; so that, before the middle of August, nearly 
the whole district composing the Delta of the Ganges was one 
sheet of water. It was during the distempered state of the air 
thus produced, that the malignant cholera broke forth on a scale 
hitherto quite unprecedented. The disease, either in its common 
or violent form, appeared nearly at the same time in different parts 
of Bengal. But It was in Jessore, situated In the tract called the 
Sunderhunds, covered with thick jungle and surrounded by stag* 
nant waters, that It assumed its roost qj^rroing aspect. At Cal¬ 
cutta, during the month of August, many cases of common cholera 
had occurred; but at tbe be^nning of September it appeared in 
that city under its most malignant typo; though whether it was 
imported from Jessore, or rose spontaneously under similar oir* 
cumstanccs, is a question not yet decided. It spared Europeans 
for a few days, but began to attack them on the 5th, though with¬ 
out committing the same dreadful ravages as in the native town; 
yet the i*egister of one of tbe life insurance socioties exhibited a 
proportion of deaths four times as great aa in several preceding 
years. Tbo malady was diffused almost simultaneously through 
the different cities of Bengal, rapidly ascended the Ganges, and 
spread even to the west of the Jumna; sparing, however, the 
comparatively elevated territorie^i of Oude and Robilcond. 

In the beginning of Kovember, in consequence, as is supposed 
by some, of the arrival of a detachment from the lower province, 
this disease in its most virulent form broke out in tbe army under 
the immediate command of the Marquis of Hastings. Troops on 
a march are obscrv*ed to be peculiarly liable to its attack, which 
is imputed to tbe extreme heat of the tents, doubtless combined 
with the great exposure to the atmosphere. The cholera appeared 
while they were slowly marching through the low and unhealthy 
district of Bundelcund, which labours under a singular deficiency 
of good water. For about ten days it converted the camp into a 
large hospital. All tbe public estabUshments being engrossed by 
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the care of the troops, the numerous camp-followers could not be 
accommodated except in tho tents of tbeir masters, who formed 
also their only’ attendants. The routo over which the armj 
moved was strewed with the dead and dying; the bazaars were 
deserted; even those persons whose health was good suffered 
under severe depression of spirits; so that during the whole 
period the efficiency of this fine body of men was completely de* 
Btroyed. The usual bustle and hum of a crowded camp was 
changed into an awful silence, broken only by the groans of the 
sick and lamentations over the dead. In the European patient 
death usually followed six to tw^elve hours after the attack, 
while the sepoy was carried off in about half that inten'ah The 
malady raged with its utmost fury from the 15th to the 23d 
November, when it ceased almost at once; so that the army bav« 
ing reached a more salubrious camp, at Erich on the Betwa, 
became rapidly convalescent, and by the commencement of De¬ 
cember were prepared to enter on the duties of the campaign. 

The loss sustained during this most gloomy crisis was very 
greatly exaggerated. It has been represented even by good 
authorities as amounting to three, five, or even eight thousand,^ 
out of the whole division of ten thousand men. More precise 
statements by Mr. Priasep and Mr. Kennedy, derived from per- 
eonal and official knowledge, prove this inaccuracy to liave arisen 
from the not taking into account the vast crowd of camp-followers, 
who, in an Indian army, always greatly outnamber the soldiers. 
When the proper distinction is made, it appears that the deaths 
among the troops amonnted only to 764; while the loss among 
the camp-followers was about 8000, which did not however exceed 
a tenth of thdr entire number. 

We cannot h^ follow in deUul the progross of this severe 
malady, which made its way in every Erection. After having 
spared in its first progress the provinces of Oude and Eohilcund, 
it reached thorn in April and May 1816, and in tho following 


* nistPt Bowkiai* KktOTV of Cholori, pi lOS. 
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months penetrated to CatiDandoOi Almora^ and other very elevated 
positions on the chain of Himalayeh. 

The natives, instead of using any rational means of cure or 
prevention, sought to avert the pestilence only by pompous and 
crowded visits to the temples, which increased the danger of com* 
municating the disease; or by sanguinary proceedings against 
certain persons who were suspected of producing it by witchcraft. 
In the course of the year 1818 it spi^ad through every part of 
India. The report of the Medical Board at Madras eontmns an in¬ 
teresting map, showing its track through the Deccan and the south 
by an irregular course, sometimes along the high roads, sometimes 
in cross directions; but, in the end, leaving scarcely any point of 
importance untouched* It reached Nagpore on the 15tb May,*^ 
Bombay by way of Poonah on the 14th AuguBt,«*-Hydrabad on 
25th July,—Madras on 8th October,—and finally the extreme 
stations of Trivanderam and Palamcotta in January 1819. Through¬ 
out these provinces it manifested itself in various degrees of inten¬ 
sity. In general, however, this dreadful disease seemed to be 
marked rather by its fatal effects, than by the gi*eat number who 
were actually attacked.* 

Another unexpected crisis arrested Sir Thomas Hislop with the 
army of the Deccan, just as be bad arrived on the fi'ontier of 
Malwa. Intelligence then reached him that Bajee Rao had taken 
np arms and attacked the British residency at Poonah; upon 
which Sir Thomas judged it necessary to fall back, that he might 


* See Report of Modru vxd Bombay Medical Boarda Tha entire amoost of casoe oe- 
enrrins In tho army of Fort St Goor^ daring ISIS, the moat terere yeer, wee 1067 out of 
]0,C£2 Kuropeaaa, anil Onu out of ^764 satirea Of the former 232, and of Uie latter 6S4 
died. In the Island of Itombay, which conteine a population of eboat 210,000, the eecer«» 
telned caeca were 10 , 940 , of which 14,C61 were tacdlaally treated, end the deethe among 

tlccM were only 038, or Ofb per rent, —perh^w the imiilcri proportion of TDortaUty that hM 

anywhere been oheemd. Inetancee, however, ere given of elfl^e corpe, pirtiaalariy on 
a march, eulTerlog nrach more eefenly The 2d battalion the SOtli regiment of netlTt 
iJiftntry wei proceeding to Hydrabad, when of about 1130 men 200 were attadeed, end 73 
died. Tho let battalion of the let on tta road from Kagpore to Hydrabad, oat ot 

1010 men had 167 attacked, of whom 04 died. Itii ms)eety*i 04Uk reginnt, on tbelr way 
from Madras to Bangalore, had 169 out of 632 ettackod.'and 04 dle4 
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fiupport the reserve corpA, and aid in the BUppreBdion of this in* 
snrrection. General Keir, who had advanced from Gozerat, was 
indneed by the wne information to retreat* Bat Lord Hastings 
justly considered that the fortune of the campaign must ultimately 
depend upon the prompt saceess of the operations in Central India, 
and conceiving Smith’s force, with another undor Pritzler, quite 
sufficient at proaent to overawe the Peishwa, ordered these com* 
manders to return without delay to the scene of action. 

The Pindarrees, as soon as they saw themselves completely en* 
oloeed by the advandng corps of the British, made no attempt at 
resistance, and studied only bow to escape. One party succeeded 
in penetrating into the rear of our army in Bundelcund, where 
they began to commit serious ravages, and were not dispersed 
without some difficulty* Cbeetoo, with nearly 8000 men, eifccted 
a march westward into the territor}^ of Mewar, where ho was as* 
sured of support from several quarters, and bad the strong moun¬ 
tain-fort of Kumulner as a refuge for his family. The escape of 
the Pindnrree chiefs, when so great a force surrounded them. 
Colonel Blacher explains by a reference to the defective means of 
conveyance posseBsed by the British; to their liaving, in the 
dread of encountering a Mabmtta army, encumbered themselves 
with ordnance; and, above all, to the agility of the native horses, 
which can pass over the roost rugged roads and uneven ground 
with great speed. Karreem, with one of his associates, attempted 
to push his way to Gwalior, where he hoped to find support from 
Scindia. All the passes in this direction, however, were most 
strictly guarded; and a strong corps was appointed to watch the 
motions of that ruler, whose secret enmity to the British was so 
fully understood* The first that came up with this body of Pin¬ 
darrees was General Marshall, who easily drove them before him. 
They escaped without much loss, but were obliged to change their 
direction and march for the territory of Jeypore, where they hoped 
to be joined by some of the disbanded troops of Ameer Khan. 
On their way thither they were surprised by General Donkin, who 
gave thpi a complete overthrowi capturing the wifo of Kurreem, 
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With all hid Btatc- elephants and keide-drumg. Hii army, there* 
fore) no longer atteoiptcd to preeerre any appearance of regularity, 
but broke iuto detacbmenta, and sought for aa&ty by fleeing in 
various directions. The greater number endeavoured to reach the 
corps of Gheetoo; and, accordingly, the final deatroctioD of that 

4 

warrior appeared all that was now necessary to finish the Pin¬ 
dar ree contest, when there started up another head of the hydra 
which the English were labouring to vanquish* 

The councils of the house of Holkar had been involved for some¬ 
time in tbe utmost confurion. Jeswunt Rao, who had raised that 
family to power, after tbe unfortunate issoe of the war with the Brit¬ 
ish, became deranged, and died in a few years. His heir, Mulhar 
Itao, was u mere boy, and the administration during hii minority 
was agitated by the most violent dissensions. The chief parties 
were, on one side Toolsee Bbye, widow to tbe late Holkar, who 
had been invested with the office of regont; and on the other the 
Patau chiefs, who were strongly attached to the predatory system. 
The lady, with the direct view of maintaining her influence, made 
secret over tores to the English for receiving a subsidiary force. 
This measure was firmly opposed by the leaders just named, whose 
sentiments wci'O shared by Iho military in general; and the weight 
of their opinions was so atrongly felt by the regent, that she did 
not venture to proceed with the negotiation. The chiefs, how¬ 
ever. being suspicious that something of that nature was still in 
progress, were fired with such indignation, that they seized her 
person, carried her down to iho river, and put her to death. War 
was then only delayed till the completion of tbe necessary pre¬ 
parations. Troops, especially infantry, were collected with the 
utmost diligence, and their moveroenta assumed so fomidable an 
aspect, that Sir John Malcolm judged it advisable to fall back 
upon the corps of General Hialop, who, os already mentioned, had 
begun a retrograde movement, but w as again advancing towards 
Poonah. These commanders having effected a junction, proceeded 
together, and found the native anny atrongly posted at Mehid- 
poor, with a steep bank in front, at the foot of which flowed the 
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riv6r Soopra, pae&able only by a single ford. Althougli this position 
might have been tamed by a drcuitous inarch^ Hislop considerod 
such an advantage more than counterbalanced by the impression 
which would be produced by pushing on promptly and directly to 
the attack. This mode of proceeding, it has been often observed, 
is better suited than moro scientific manoeuvres to the genius of 
English troops, A scene then ensued, similar to that which 
usually took place io Mabratta battles; the British regiments 
rushing forward with the most daring intrepidity in the faeo of a 
numerous artillery, by which they severely suffered, and at length, 
when they came to a close charge, carrying all before them. 
They lost 174 killed, and 604 wounded; there being among the 
former three, and among tho latter Uiirty«iivo European officern. 
The Mabrattas, though they left 3000 on the field, retreated with 
a great part of their army entire: but they abandoned all the 
artillery; tbeir courage and confidence were gone; and though 
tbeir numbers were not greatly diminished, they were no longer 
a regular force. The chiefs therefore at onco accepted the offered 
terms; namely, that young Ilolkar should ho placed under Ibo 
protection of the Company, who weroto nuuntain an auxiliary 
force, and to havo a contingent of 3000 men at tbeir disposal; 
and that certain districts of moderate extent should be ceded, not 
for the purpose of being possessed by the conquerors, but distri- 
buted as rewards to those allies who had remained faithful during 
the present contest. 

After losing the support of the Holkar family, tho Findarrccs 
found an unexpected asylum with Jeswnnt Hao, one of Sciiidia's 
generals, who ocenpied several strong camps in the neighbourhood 
of Rampoora, After several firuitless remonstrances, General 
Brown attacked this chieftain, reduced his in trench merits, and 
obliged him to fiee with only a handful of followers. 

The hopes of the marauders were now reduced to the lowest 
ebb. Flight, they knew not whither, became tbeir only resource. 
They bad obtained Kumulner and other fortresses in tbe liajpoot 
territory; but these being quickly invested, were, after a short 
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resistance, all given up. Major Clarke having overtaken the 
party under Kurreem dozing tbo night, and finding them plunged 
as usual in profound security, delayed the attack till morning, that 
they might derive no advantage from the darkness. He divided 
his corps into two bodieS| with one of which be made the charge, 
while the other occupied the only road by which the enemy could 
retreat. They sustained, accordingly, a ootnpletc overthrow, and 
were dispersed in every direction, leaving several of their chiefs 
dead on the field. After suflfering some farther disasters, their 
whole body was reduced to a state truly miserable. Cheetoo and 
his adhorotits sometimes slept with their horses saddled, end the 
bridles in their hands, that they might be ready for instant flight. 
At length an intimation was circulated, that, in case of uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, their lives would be spared, and the means of an 
honourable subsistence secured for the chiefs in some remote dis¬ 
trict. One after another snbmitted upon these terms; and at length 
Kurreem, after wandering for some Umo on foot through the 
jungles, gave himself up, on the Idth February 1818, to Sir John 
Malcolm. Cheetoo opened a negotiation; but, on learning the 
small allowance which was to bo granted to one whom be thought 
entitled to a jaghiro in bis native country and a place in the 
British service, he hastily took his departure. He afterwards en¬ 
countered a variety of distresses, which ended in a manner equally 
dismal and appalling. While lurking in the forests of Asseer- 
ghur, he was devoured by a tiger. His fate excited sympathy 
among our ofBcers, who admired the spirit and intrepidity with 
which be had on all occasions braved the deepest reverses of 
fortune. 

While the performances on the main theatre of Indian warfare 
were thns brought to a successful close, two separate dramas of a 
subordinate though eventful character were acted on oUier stages, 
of which the most remarkable occurred at the court of Poonah* 
The Peishwa, ever since the last treaty which he was compelled to 
sign, had eagerly sought deliverance from a yoke which now 
pressed heavily upon him; and the employment of the British 
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forces ID tbe PiadArreo cainpaiga offered a tempting opporlDuity to 
reassert his independence. A little consideration indeed would 
haye shown him that this contest could not engage bis enemy be* 
yoad a yery short period; after which they would fiud it easy to 
crush mch resistance as he or any other of the Mohratta states 
could create. But the Peishwa, like many other Indian princes, 
though possessed of talent and address, and skilled in pursuing 
the ordinary objects of Eastern policy, was incapable of taking a 
comprehensive yiew of his actoal situation. He was encouraged 
by the hatred of the English which be saw prevalent among his 
own chiefs, and by the general disposition of all the other leaders 
to unite in a confederacy against that people. 

For a considerable time be threw an impenetrable ^'eil over his 
hostile designs. On intimation being given of an intention to go 
to war with the Pindarrees, he professed his cordial concurrence in 
the object, and his desire to co*opcmte by all the means in his 
power. Bo great, indeed, was his address, that Sir John Mai* 
colm, an intelligent and veteran politician, after living at his court 
several days, was completely deceived; and communicated liis 
opinion that nothing hostile was to he apprehended from the 
Peishwa. But Mr. Elphiustonc, the official Resident, entertained 
from the first an opposite opinion, which wa^ soon fully confirmed. 
He saw that the utmost activity was employed in collecting troops, 
under the pretext of aiding in the projected war, lliough for a pur¬ 
pose directly opposite. At the same time, the jaghirdars, who 
had been studiously depressed and liumblcd, were courted and 
conciliated; while Bapoo Gokla, an officer of distinguished ability, 
who had hitherto been kept in a species of disgrace, was invested 
with the supreme direction of affairs. A numerous camp was 
formed close to the British cantonments, around which the Mah- 
ratta horsemen were seen riding in menacing attitudes. The bri¬ 
gade commanded by Colonel Burr, the amount of which had been 
fixed with a very undue confidence in the friendly disposition of 
tho prince, did not exceed three sepoy battalions, with a European 
Tfgiment not yet arrived from Bombay. As the hostile intentions 
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of the court became more and more manifest, it was judged advis- 
able to withdraw the troops into a strong defensive position formed 
near tho city by an angle of the river Moola; bat Mr. Elphinstone, 
anxious to avoid the imputation of being the aggressor, resolved 
not to quit the i*esidency till he should be driven away by force* 
Threatening notes began to bo exchanged; and on the 5th November 
1817, so sudden an attack was made that the Bosident and bis 
suite bad scarcely time to mount their horses, when his mansion 
was plundered, and all the property, including his books and papers, 
was either can icd off or destroyed. 

General Sniith, though placed in the rear of the grand army, 
had agreed, if a single day should pass without his bearing from 
Foonab, that he would cmiclade the communications wore inter' 
rupted, and hasten thither with bis whole brigade. A week, bow* 
ever, must necessarily elapse bofore bis arrival, and to keep the 
sepoys in the meantime cooped np iu a narrow space, harassed by 
the enemy's artillery and light horse, would, it was feared, damp 
tbci^courago, and promote that tendency to desertion which had 
already been strongly manifested. Henco iho officers determined 
to march out with ihdr small corps and attack their foes, who, to 
the amount of 36,000, w'cre already stationed in front. This move¬ 
ment was executed promptly, and with such vigour, that though 
the enemy's horsemen made some desperate charges, and reached 
several times the flanks of the English brigade, the latter finally 
remained masters of the field. They bad not indeed done much 
damage to their advorsaries; but the intr^idity of their attack, 
and amount of tbrir success agmnst numbers so vastly superior, 
chan^d decidedly t)io moral position of the two armies. When 
General Smitli, therefore, on tlic 13th November, after fighting 
his way through the Feishwa^s cavaliy, arrived at Poonah, ud 
prepared to attack the Mahratta camp, that prince at once com¬ 
menced a retreat. He continued it upwards of six months with¬ 
out intermission, ranging over the wide extent of the Deccan; at 
one time approaching Mysore, at another proceeding nearly to the 
Nerbudds, always distancing his pursuers by the skiU and rapidity 
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of his maroli, aod even passing between corps advancing from 
opposite quarters. At one time he made himself sure of catting 
off a division of 800 men destined to reinforce Colonel Burr; but 
Captain Stannton the commander, taking post in the village of 
Cory gaum, repulsed w*ith desperate valour, though with severe loss, 
all bis attacks, and be was at length obliged to desist. This was 
considered the bravest exploit performed in the whole course of 
the war.' The Peishwa, finding himself now a hopeless fugitive, 
and learning the triumphs of hia enemy in other quarters, made 
overtures for a treaty; hoping to be allowed to i^tain, though in 
a reduced condition, his rank as a sovereign. But the governor- 
general, on considering his long course of hostility, and the 
treacherous attack made at so critical a moment, had determined 
to erase his name from the list of Indian princes, and that there 
should be no longer a Peishwa. Britain was to exercise the 
sovereign sway in all the territories which bad belonged to him; 
though, in order to soothe in some degree the irritated feelings of 
the Mahratta people, the Rajah of Satara^ the descendant of 
Sevajee, still deeply venerated even after his long depression, was 
to be restored to some share of bis former dignity. To follow up 
this purpose, General Smith laid siege to Sataro, which surrendered 
after a abort resistance. The interval afforded a brief respite to 
the Peishwa, and lulled bis vigilance; so that when this officer 
bad pushed on by forced marches, at the bead of a division of light 
horse, be arrived unobserved within bearing of the Mahratta kettle¬ 
drums. Concealed for some time by the brow of a hill, he appeared 
on its summit to the astonishment of the Indian leaders^ The 
fallen prince forthwith left the field with his attendants; but 
Gokla determined to hazard a battle rather than sacrifice nearly 
the whole of his baggage. He made the attack with the greatest 
vigour, and had succeeded in throwing part of the cavalry into 
some confusion, when he fell mortally wounded. His death was 
regretted even by the English, since bis enmity to tbeir nation 
and zeal for tbe independence of bis own, had been tempered with 
honour and humamty. The whole army immediately fied, and the 
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British obt^ned possession of the person of the Bajah of Satars, 
who had before been a prisoner in the hands of his nvah 

Bajee Rao still continued his retreat, of which he assumed the 
sole charge; and gave oat every morning the direction in which 
the troops were to movei having concealed it till that moment from 
his most confidential officers. After much and long wandering, 
he moved northward to the borders of ^crar and Malwa, where 
he partially recruited his strength by collecting the remains of the 
beaten armies* But he soon found himself hemmed in still moro 
closely; and in pursuing bi^ march, in ibo absence of proper infor¬ 
mation, he met Colonel Adams at the bead of a considerable force, 
and could not avoid a battia Ho was defoatod, with the loss of 
most of his infantry and all his artillery, saving only his horso 
and light troops* IIo then made an effort to reach the capital of 
Scindia, hoping for aid, or at least protection, from this most 
powerful of the Mahratta chieftains; but all the passes wero 
strictly guarded. His distress becamo greater every day; his 
followers deserted in vast numbers; and iho English drew their 
nets round him bo skilfully that be could not hope long to e^K^ape. 
He then opened a correspondence with Sir John Malcolm. After 
some discussion, it was agreed that bo should surrender, and that, 
on being secured in a pension of eight lacks of rupees (about 
£100,000), be should renounce the dignity of Peishwa, with all 
his claims as a sovereign; spending the rest of bis days in some 
holy city at a distance from the seat of his former dominion. The 
sum w'as regatded by tbc Marquis of llaatings as too large; 
though, eonsidoring it as the final adjustment with a prince w^ho 
ranked in authorily and power above all others at that time in 
India, it docs not appear very extravagant* The apprehension 
that his revenue would be employed by him as an instrument for 
regaining his political influence has not been realiaed* He imme¬ 
diately resigned himself to voluptuous indulgences, to which, it is 
said, he had been always addicted, and soi^ht to drown in them 
every recollection of his former schema and greatness. 

While the territory of Poonah was agitated by these violent 
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coDioiotions, a sceno almost exactly similar was passing at Kag* 
pore. Appa Saheb had invited the British troops with the sole 
view of maintaining bis own situatioD as regent; and so long as 
he jndged them necessary for that object he remained faithful. 
At length he got rid by asaaasinaiion of the young prince, and 
placed himself on the guddee^ as the seat was called, to which the 
dignity of rajah was att^hed. He then considered himself inde* 
pendent of foreign aid, and began to regard it with the dislike so 
generally felt by all persons in his condition, lie was thus led 
to enter into that confedei*acy against the British power which 
was formed among the Mahratta chiefs in consequence of the Fin* 
darree war; and tvas observed also to carry on an active corre* 
s[)ondcncc with the Peishwa white the latter was maturing his plans 
of aggression. The first treaty which that prince was compelled 
to sign greatly abated the courago of his ally, which was revived, 
liow^ever, by the intelligence of his bating again taken up arms 
and attacked the English subsidiary force. The subsequent retreat 
of Bnjee Rao threw him into much hesitation and uncertainty, 
though at length it resulted in tho hazardous determination to 
follow his example. On the 24th November 1817, Mr. Jenkins, 
the British Resident, was invited to see bis highness invested with 
a dress of honour; having assumed the jurct putkay or golden 
streamer, an emblem of high command, both of which had been 
transmitted by tlic Peishwa. Our countryman declined attend* 
ance, not without expressing indignation at the Rajah^s acceptance 
of these honours at such a moment; and, indeed, it seems to Lave 
been an imprudent and premature insult, by which the Company's 
sen^ants were wanted of approaching danger. 

The subsidiary force then stationed at Nagpore was very small. 
It consisted only of tw'o battalions of native infantry, with detach* 
menta of cavalry and artillery; and tho whole, being much reduced 
by sickness, did not amount to 1400 men. The Rajah’s army, on 
the contrary, comprised 10,000 cavalry and 10,000 in&ntry, in* 
eluding .jOOO or 4000 very brave Arab troops* The residency 
was situated outside the town, and separated from it by a ridge 
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ns log at each extremity into low bills, which were hastily oeca« 
pied as defensive posts. At sunset the piquets were fired upon 
by the Arab infantry, and soon after a general discharge of artih 
lery was opened upon all the positions, particularly those on the 
smaller eminence* This was continued till two in the morning 
with considerable effect, the first officer in command on that station 
being killed, and the second wounded* The English, during the 
remainder of the night, made the best preparations ii\ their power 
against the more serious attack which was anticipated in the mom* 
ing; and accordingly, at daybreak, the charge was renewed with 
increased fury* At ten a tumbril burst on the lower hill, which 
threw the troops into some confusion; the Arabs rushed on with 
loud cries, the sepoys were seized with panic and fled, abandoning 
the guns and the wounded, who were immediately put to the 
sw^ord. The enemy then began a heavy fire on the larger bill, 
when several officers fell, and among them hfr. Sotheby, the J^esi* 
dent’s assistant, a young man of distinguished merit, while he w^as 
endeavouring to rally and restore the courage of his men* The 
dismay of the troops, the cries of the women and children, the 
vast nambers and increasing confidence of the enemy, seemed to 
portend the most fatal result* Yet, even then, resources were 
found in British firmness and courage* Captain Fitzgerald, who 
had withdrawn the cavalry within the residency-grounds, seeing 
the critical state of the infantry, and the fire already extending to 
his station, felt that affmrs coold be retrieved only by one of those 
bold attacks which a native army can scarcely ever resist. Ho 
accordingly led his few horsemen to the charge, drove everything 
before him, took two guns and turned them against the enemy. 
The troops on the other hill, animated by this example, resumed 
courage, and, raising loud shouts, opened a brisk fire on the assail* 
ants* A party dashed across to the smaller elevation, from which 
the Rajah’s followers were driven in their tnm, and about noon 
were repulsed at every point Yet the British had lost a fourth of 
their number, and their amtnn^tion was nearly expended, so that 
had Appa persevered, he must have finally succeeded in enttiDg 
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off the detachment,—an event which would have produced the 
strougeat senaatiou over all India* But he remained inactive, 
while reinforcements poured in to his antagonists from ever^ 
quarter. On the 12th December, for example, Doveton arrived 
with the strong reserve under liis command, and it then became 
impossible for Appa Saheb to hope for success; he had already 
obtained an armistice, and now inquired as to the terms ou which 
a final accommodation might be effected. Mr. Jenkins replied 
that nothing would be accepted short of entire submission,—the 
disbanding of his troops, the delivering up of all his forts and 
artillery, and his own presence u a hostage^t the British resi^* 
deucy. It w'ns, however, inrimated, that, on bis complying fully 
with these requisitions, he would be restored to nearly his former 
condition, being required only to maintain a subsidiary force, and 
submit to a certain degree of control. IVhcQ tbe troops, however, 
marched into Nagpore to take possession of the ordnance, they 
were saluted with a hot fire, and suffered some loss before they 
could seize the guns and compel the Arabs, who took the chief 
part in this resistance, to retire within tbe fort. As they refiised 
to surrender, a siege was immediately commenced, and a prac* 
ticabic breach appeared to have been made in tbe gate; but when 
the assault was given, it wtks found to be so secured by interior 
walls, that the English were obliged to retreat with considerable 
damage. Preparations were then made to invest the place on a 
more regular plan; but the garrison, satisfied with tbe display of 
valour which they had already made, capitulated on condition of 
being allowed to march out with their baggage and private property. 

As none of these transactions could be brought home to Appa 
Saheb, ho was not made responsible for them; wherefore on the 
surrender of Nagpore be was liberated, and received notice of the 
terms on which he might retain bis seat on the guddee. These 
consisted in his being placed entirely on the same footing with the 
Nizam; haviug his military force subjected to the control of the 
Company, and even his ministers appointed by them. The Bajah 
only 90 far expressed his dissatisfaction as to offer to retire al* 
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together on a liberal pension,—a proposition which was not con¬ 
sidered admissible. He therefore began forthwith to intrigue, 
with the view of shaking off this bated dependence. Troops were 
levied, the governors of fortresses and the mountain-chiefs were 
iustmeted to muster their forces, and give every possible annoyance 
to tho enemy; finally, a secret correspondence was discovered with 
Bajec Itao, who, being invited to join his army to the standaid 
of the Peishwa, had actually taken steps for that purpose. Mr. 
Jenkios hereupon deemed it iDdispensablo to call upon Appa to 
resume bis place within the residency; and this not being complied 
with, a party was |^t wbo effected his arrest, fortunately without 
having rticouvae to Science. It is less difficult, however, to seize 
Indian princes than to keep them: the Hajab being mildly treated, 
and access procured to him by several of his adherents, a plan was 
arranged for bis escape in the disgmse of a sepoy. He went off at 
two in the morning, and the discovery was not made till daylight; 
so that, relays of horses having been provided, all pursuit was 
vain. But as the Pindarrec war wa& now terminated, and Bajee 
llao reduced U> tho last c^&tremity, he was unable to do more 


than oxcitc desultory hostilities in the mountainous districts. The 
English were thus able, on their own terms, to seat on the gnddee 
Bajce Rao, a grandson of Baghojte Bhoonslab, while the adminis¬ 
tration was placed entirely under their own control. 

In tho beginning of 1S22, tbe Marquis of Hastings was induced 


by certain family circumstances to intimate bis wish to retire 
from tho high situation which ho had Blled for nine years. Tbe 
Court of Directors passed a unanimons vote of thanks for the 
unremitting zeal end ability with which he had discharged its 
functions; and this was subsequently confirmed by the Conrt of 
Proprietors. In the subsequent October, Lord Amherst was 
nominated his successor, and arrived at Calcutta on the 1st Aogust 
1823. The principal event of his administration was the war 
with the Birman empire, which, after some vicissitudes, was com¬ 
pletely successful, and the Company acquired a considevable 
addition of territory on tho eastern coast of the Bay of Beogah. 
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As tUs contest, howeper, w&s carrieJ on entirely beyond the limits 
of India Properi it does not belong to the subject of the present work* 
But in 1825 an important event occurred in the interior of 
India* After the death of the Rajah of Bhurtpore in that year, 
his legitimate heir, Bolwunt Singh, being dethroned by Dootjun 
SftI, Ms eonsiii, applied for aid to Sir David Ochterloay, then 
Resident at Delhi. That officer embraced the prince’s cause; but 
his conduct in doing so was disavowed by the govcmor^gcoeral, 
who, at this crisis, showed a disposition to proceed upon the old 
prinriple of non-interference* Farther information, however, in* 
df)ced him to change this intenUon, and Lmd Gonihcrmcre was 
ordered to march upon the city and expel th^Tsurper. This able 
commander, accordingly, with 25,000 men and an ample train 
of artillery, proceeded to attack that celebrated stronghold. Tho 
siege was begun on the 23d December; but it wan soon found 
that cannon-shot could not penetrate mnd-walls sixty feet thick, 
and that it would be necessary to employ mining operations. 
By means of these a breach was effected on tho 17 th January 
1826; the assault was given next morning, and after a gallant 
defence of two hours, in which many veterans who bad trium¬ 
phantly fought in the former siege took an active part, tho place 
was carried* Dooijun was made prisoner; nnd there remained no 
longer in Hindostan a fortress that bad successfully deded the 
British arms. While this conflict lasted, a general ferment was 
observable among the. surrounding principalities; and Bishop 
Heber doubts not, that had the attack faiied, the whole couotfy 
westward of the Jumna would have risen in arms, at least so far 
as to resume the predatory system of warfare. This triumph, 
however, checked the disposition to revolt, and completely con¬ 
firmed the supremacy of Britain. 

Lord Amherst’s conduct both in the Birman and Bhurtpore 
contests, was the fubjeet of severe criticism at home, especially 
by the Liberal par^, who had by that time acquired great influ- 
wee. They particularly complained of his having conUnued the 
aimj|||*||pstnctiona on the press introduced by Mr* Adam, during 
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hid temporary poesesaion of power in the interval ailer Lord 
HastingB* departure* Influenced by tbeso and other motives, the 
Company, in 1826, determined to recall hia lordship, who left 
India in the following year. Baying ultimately afforded mucli 
greater latitude to public discussion, and being in his general con¬ 
duct very amiable, he had acquired considerable popularity* He was 
created viscount and earl, and the Courts of Directors and Pro¬ 
prietors passed votes of thanks to him by large majorities, though 
not without some warm diseuss^n. 

In July 1827, Lord William Bentinck was sworn in as the 
new governor-gener^ His election was peculiarly acceptable to 
Mr* Canning, then premier, but who died before his departure. 
His lordship was understood to go out with the intention of intro¬ 
ducing a liberal and economical system, which was now con¬ 
sidered dcsirablo* He arrived on the 2d July 1828, and soon 
after set out on a tour to the upper provinces, in order to survey 
the state of affairs, and endeavour to cement tbo relations of amity 
with the neighbouring independent princes. A ^'isit was paid to 
Soindia's family at Gwalior, and some time was spent at Ajmero, 
where the Rajpoot chiefs M*ero invited cither to visit him, or to 
send ambassadors. Extensive military' reductions were made, 
particularly on tbo field-allowance called batta, which excited a 
great deal of discontent among the officers, who were affected by 
the new regulations. No general conflict took place during Lord 
Bentinck'a administration, but some partial disturbances agitated 
the ruder borders of our Indian possessions. 

In 1832 and the following year, considerable annoyance was 
sustained from a tribe named Chooars, inhabiting the jungly tracts 
on the eastern limits of Ben^l. An extensive contraband trndo 
in salt, favoured by this situation, gave them the habit of acting 
in large bodies, which they soon improved into au extensive and 
organized system of plunder* Individuals of high distinction were 
strongly suspected of exciting and supporting them; though tlus 
could not be legally proved. The ostensible leader was Gunga* 

porain, chief of ft smsU village ip p WU*P«», wljpise bOMO ivy 
i I, 
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only a olay edifieoi aurrouaded by sheds covered with g;rasg. The 
depredations were at length committed on so great a scale^ and 
with snob imponityf that it became necessary to enter into an 
avowed war against them* Foot regiments and a large body of 
irregnlars were at one time employed, yet found much difficulty 
in putting down these marauders. Ganga^narain, who never 
appeared at the head of more than 400 men, was repeatedly 
defeated; the Chooar forlmsses were saccesBively token and de¬ 
stroyed ; yet the pillagers still lurked under the thick cover of 
their entangled forests. At length their daring captain was killed 
in a casual encounter with another tribe, after which his followers 
mostly dispersed, and did not agmu muste^ in any formidable 
numbers. 

About the same time, the hill-country behind the Circars be¬ 
came the scene of some serious disturbances; for in those rugged 
tracts, bands of robbers had begun to assemble and plunder the 
lower districts. Gradually they were organized into two great 
bodies called Fittoorydars, assuming the aspect of an insurrection, 
which was understood to be fomented by some great zemindary 
families. The first deUtchiuent sent to attack their principal 
stronghold was repulsed with the loss of about fifteen men killed 
and wounded. Reinforcements having been brought up, tbo 
insurgents evacuated the fort; and they were then hunted from 
place to place, being dispersed chiefly by surprises, to which their 
incautious system rendered them always liable. At length several 
of their leaders being taken and executed, the district was restored 
to a state of tranquillity. 

In 1834 a more serious contest arose on the borders of the 
Madras presidency. The Coorg Rajah, as wo bad formerly oecn- 
aion to mention, was an attached ally of the British, and liud 
given material aid in the conquest of Mysore; but the sceptro 
had now descended to bis son, a violent and tyrannical youth, who 
had exercised such excessive cruelties in his own flunily, that bis 
sister nnd her husband were obliged to flee to the English for 
protection. The Rajah demanded, in the most peremptory manner, 
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that they should be given np^ and on this bmng refused, addressed 
letters of an insulting tenor to the Madras presidency and the 
gOTemor^general. One of the company’s serrants bdng sent to 
treat with him, was put under confinement, and his release refused. 
He was accused at the same time of having assumed an attitude 
of hostility against us, and of receiving and encouraging our 
avowed enemies; on which grounds a proclamation was issued on 
the 1st April 1834 from Calcutta, deposing him from tho office 
of rajah, and announcing that a force was about to enter and take 
possession of his territory. 

This country, as to its capacity of coping with the British 
power, might, from the small amount of its population, have been 
considered as utterly contemptible. The extreme difficult^ of the 
ground, however, composed altogether of lofty mountains, covered 
with the thickest and most entangled jungle, defended by a race 
of determined valour, gave to it a somewhat serious character. A 
force of 6000 men was placed under Brigadier Lindsay, in whom 
' was vested the supreme command of the expedition; and march- 
iog from Mysore with the main body, be entered Coorg on the Ist 
April. The troops were harassed by the diffiei;ilties of the road, 
which were much increased by large trees cut down and laid 
across it, so that they could scarcely accomplish above five miles 
in fourteen hours. The enemy, however, did not venture to 
encounter him, and all the stockades were found deserted. On 
the Cth the army entered without resistance Mudakerry, tho 
capital, on which the British flag was displayed. The campaign 
thus seemed to have been easily and triumphantly terminated; and 
yet it acquired a somewhat disastrous character, from the opera* 
tions of three other detachments which entered the territory at 
different points. Owning that we may not have full means of 
judging, we yet cannot help calling in question the policy of send¬ 
ing so many separate and unconnected bodies into the heart of so 
difficult a country. There was every ground to presume that the 
reduction of the capital would carry with it that of the whole dis¬ 
trict, as it actually did \ and even had it been otherwise, these 
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aubordinate posts could scarcely have failed soou to follow the fate 
of the leading one. 

Colonel FouKs, marching ftom Cananore, on the western coast, 
approached, on the 2d Aprilf the entrance of the Hagul Ghaut, 
the principal opening from this side. The enemy had fortified it 
with three successive stockades, as well as with breastworks and 
felled trees at every hundred yards. Thriv posts were driven in, 
and on the 3d, at six in the morning, the attack began. The first 
stockade was carried with trifling loss; but fix»m that time till 
four in the afiemoon, a series of vory hard conflicts was main* 
tained in carrying the successive barriers, which tlio enemy 
defended with vigour, carrying on at the same time a continued 
ekirmiAung from the wood. The last stockade was only captured 
by attacking it in reverse as well as in flank. Next day, as the 
colonel continued to advance, a flag of truce appeared bearing a pro* 
posal from the rajah for a suspension of arms. He replied, that il 
the Coorg troops did not fire, his would also abstain from doing bo; 
but that nothing should pit)vent him from passing through the 
Ghaut He accordingly efiectedthis march without opposition, and 
on the afternoon arrived at Hugul. Uis service was now completed, 
with the loss of twelve killed and thirty-six wounded; hut among 
the former was Lieutenant Erekioe, a very promising young officer* 

At the same time, Colonel Waugh, from the north, advanced 
upon a fortified position named Buck, seated on the bi'ow of a 
steep ascent, and accessible only by a narrow defile through a 
dense jungle. The assailing party was divided into two, who 
were each to mdeo a detour and take the stockade in flank; 
but being misled, it is said, by native guides, they both met in 
front of that barrier. With characteristic valour they rushed 
forward to the attack; but the place was so strong and so 
vigorously defended, that all their efforts were vsio, and their 
ranks were thinned by a most destructive fire. Upon encounter¬ 
ing this resistance, the commander directed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mill to send part of bis force to support the stonning-party; and 
immediately that officer, inspired by a too^ardent valour, led them 
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on himsolf, and was followed hy tlie whole detachment. An 
impetuous assault was then commenced against the stockade; but 
being in a great measure built of stone, it bafBed eye 17 attempt, 
while a most murderous fire issued from it against our eountrj- 
men. Mill was shot dead on the spot, and several, while vainly 
attempting to rescue his body, fell around him. Major Bird then 
determined to withdraw the party, and, with little additional loss, 
brought it under cover. In this most unfortunate afiair about 
forty^eight >Ycre killed, including three officers, and ] ] 8 W'ounded. 

Another column, under Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, advanced 
from Mangalore upon a posiUon named Bullaiy Pett; and this 
officer, learning that there was a strong stockade five miles in 
front of him, sent Captain Noble with a detachment to reconnoitre 
it. The latter made his way through a narrow and winding path, 
till ho arrived in front of the barrier; and having completed bis 
reconnaissance, he began bis return, when a running fire was 
instantly commenced from among the bushes. Ills party con* 
tinned exposed during the whole of their retreat to this assault 
from an invisible foe, whom they could neither elude nor repel; 
and the casualdcs amounted to thirty killed and thirty*six wounded. 

Colonel Jackson, after considering this loss, and the reported 
strength of the position, thought it impossible to attempt carrying 
the stockade without farther reinforcements, and foil hack upon 
Coombla. This transaction was at first made a subject of official 
inquiry, but was ultimately decided to have arisen from inevitable 
circum4anccs, without any reproach on the commander. 

The war, as formerly observed, was already decided by the 
primary movement of the m^n body upon the capital, where the 
Kajah, in no degree emulating the courage of many of bis subjects, 
did not even attempt resistance. On the 11th April he entered 
Mudakerry in pomp, with about 2000 attendants, mostly unarmed, 
and fifty palanquins containing his female establishment* He 
then surrendered himsdf, in the hope probably of being reinstated 
on certain conditions. Bot the British bad already formed their 
determination; his territory was annexed to their dominion; and 
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the Rftjab, reeeiving only an allowanee fitted to support a auitahla 
household, was removed to Bangalore. Prize-monej to the amount 
of thirteen lacks of rupees was distributed among the annj. 

It is necessary now to turn onr attention to another part of tho 
country. Gwalior being the most powerful of tbo independent 
states now remaining, its interior movements were regarded as of 
considerahio importance. Dowlut Rao Scindta having died, left 
the regency iu the hands of his widow, the Baiza Bye; and that 
lady, to ensure a male successor to the throne, as none had been 
left by her husband, adopted a yonth under the name of Jhundkoo 
Rao, and the title of Maharaja. This young man, on comiug of 
age, aspired to the actual possession of the supremo power, which 
the Bye was by no means inelined to grant; while he, without 
any regard to his obligations to that lady, determined to use every 
means of enforcing his claim. When the*governor*general visited 
the capital, ho solicited his aid to place himself upon the musnud. 
Lord William, however, intimated, that Gwalior being an inde¬ 
pendent state, the British government could by no means inter- 
fore; then reminding him of lAiat he owed to his patroness, 
advised him to pay the utmost deference to her, and await the 
time when she might be drilling to place the government in his 
hands. But he was by no means disposed to follow this advice, 
and in July 1833 made an attempt to seize the reins of power. 
This being frustrated, he repaired to the mansion of our Resident, 
who, unwilling to interfere, bad left it fast locked. The young 
prince sat the whole day in the court of this ofScial dwelling 
without food, and under a burning sun ; but having at last obtained 
an audience, and being refused all support*, he made his submis¬ 
sion to the Bye. Meantime, however, a large body of the mili¬ 
tary, impatient of a female government, discontented with Baiza, 
and perhaps desirous of change, applied a ladder to the Maharaja’s 
apartment, brought him out, and proclaimed him their sovereign. 
The lady took refuge with some troops who still adhered to her; 
but they were unequal to contend with the opposite party, who 
were more numerous, and possessed all the artillery. An agree- 
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meat was made, under the mediation of the Kesident, that Jhnnd* 
koo Bao ehoold be placed on the mnsnud, and acknowledged hj 
Britain; while the regent should retire unmolested to Dholapoor. 
There she still attempted to make a stand; hut being eloselj 
inyested and reduced to great distress, she at length surrenderedf 
was allowed a rerenue of ten lacks of rupees, and took up her 
residence near Futtyghun The Company in this ease proceeded 
on the principle of non-interference, and of acknowledging the 
sorereign de facto, whoercr be might be. Yet this conduct was 
criticised by some, who considered the change unfavourable to our 
interests, from a female ruler of pacific habits, to a military 
government with a violent and ambitious young man at its head* 
In fact, some serioas disturbances followed, both in the durbar and 
army, in which British interests and wishes were not much re¬ 
garded ; however, Jfaundkoo displayed a degree of vigour which 
enabled him at last to establish an uncontrolled authority* 

An affair of unore serious aspect soon after arose with Maun 
Sing, rajah of Joudpore, who had been restored to power by the 
governor-general on the foo^^ of a subsidiary and dependent 
ruler. He was considered, however, to have by no means duly 
fulfilled tbo conditions of his tenure; and having absented him¬ 
self from the congress of Rajpoot princes, who assembled at 
Ajmere in 1832 to meet Lord William Bentlnck, he could not be 
newed as showing a friendly or respectful disposition. Besides, 
ho had allowed the tribute to fall more than two years in arrear; 
ho had given shelter to bands of marauders, and had refused, 
when called upon, to assist in putting down others. When re¬ 
monstrances wei’e made against these proceedings, his answers 
indicated no desire to comply or act according to his profsssed 
obligations; and it was therefore determined to march against 
him a force which might either compel unqualified eubmissioD, or 
dethrone him. For this purpose 10,000 men were ordered to 
assemble at Nusserabad on the 20th October 1834; but he had 
no sooner learned that matters were coming to so serious a crisis, 
than ho sent a deputation of thirty persons, with a numerous 
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attendance, to Ajincre, to treat with the residents tbex^ Major 
Alves and Captain Trevelyan* The envoys made lavish profes¬ 
sions of their master’s attachment to Britain, and regret at having 
given offence. 'When informed, hovrever, that no declarations 
. vonld be esteemed of any value, ntilcss followed np by certmn 
specific actions, namely, the immediate delivery of the refugees, 
and payment of a large sum of mpney, (hey made many apologies, 
and showed an extreme anxiety to avoid compliance. But on 
inquiring what alternative awmfed the Bajab, and being informed 
that be would be forthwith dethroned, they showed the utmost 
consternation, and solicited a delay of at least two days. At the 
end of that time, after some finrther attempts to pany the blow, 
they finally yielded an unqualified Eubmission; and the storm 
which threatened the peace of Western India was thus averted* 

A part of the force prepared for this expedition was immediately 
after employed against the Shehhawattees, a rude tribe occupying 
the almost desert territory westward of Rajpoo^na. A number 
of these petty chiefs has been accustomed to sub^t by plundering 
tlio neighbouring districts, and these wero hold by native 
powers this was regarded as a matter of course* Having now, 
liowevcr, come into contact with the Company’s territory, they 
continued towards it the same system of indiscriminato marauding, 
and yet when the British force under General Stevenson marched 
into the country, no attempt had been made for an organizod re¬ 
sistance. Tbo forts of the freebooters were rased to the ground, 
the district of Sambhur w'os rctmned as security for tho expenses, 
and a detachment left to overawe the rude natives. 

Tlie Rajpoot state of Jeyporc was soon after tho scene of a tra¬ 
gical and distressing event. The Rajah, a thoughtless and volup¬ 
tuous youth, had left the whole administration in the bands of 
.Totaram, origioally a banker, an able man, but believed to bear 
tliat unprincipled character too common among Indian statesmen. 
Tho prince died suddenly, leaving an infant as the heir; and as 
the inspection of his body was refused to tho public, a strong 
suspicion arose that the minister, finding his master about to shake 
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off hU in{Iuencei bad secretly ronrdcred bim. Amid the ferment 
thus oceasioDed, the British Besident interposed^ and procured 
the removal of Jotaram, and the ti^ansference of the government 
to a regency,—measures which appeared entirely accordant with 
public feeling. Soon, however, a jealousy was entertained that 
public affairB were placed entirely under the dictation of a few 
foreigners, and a feeling of enmity arose, which broke forth fatally 
on the following occasion:—On the 4th June 1835| Major Alves, 
the Resident, with Mr. Blake, Comet Macnaghten, and Lientenaut 
Ludlow, bad an interview with the Myesabeb or dowager*princess* 
After taking leave, as the first-mentioned gentleman was mount¬ 
ing his elephant, a man rushed out of the crow*d with a drawn 
sword, and indicted three wounds, one in the forehead; but these 
being immediately dressed, he was placed in a palanquin,''and 
conveyed home in safety. The assassin having br>cn seized, Mr. 
Blake undertook to conduct him to tbe place of confinement; but 
as be proceeded, tbe cry w^as raised, The Feringees have shed 
blood in the palace 1" A crowd instantly assembled, who arc 
6 hI< 1 to have been joined by ^any of tbe police; stones were 
thrown, and attempts made to stop Mr. Blake by maiming his 
elephant. He reached, however,tthe city gate, which was found 
shut, whereupon he turned back, and sought shelter in a mundur 
or temple, which was then fastened on tbe insido; hut the multi* 
tude hurst in, and be fell pierced by numerous wounds. He is 
said to have been a very promising officer, and generally popular 


among the natives. Macnaghten, by galloping in another direc¬ 
tion through the crowd, though assailed by stones and other 
inissilee, reached the residency in safety. The government dis¬ 
owned all knowledge of this outrage, though five individuals, 
whose guilt was clearly proved, were condeznned and executed. 
Suspicion, however, soon fell upon Jotaram, the late minister, 
and after long preparation, he and several grandees connected with 
him were brought to trial before a native jury. Being found gnilty 
of instigating and abetting the crime, sentence of death was pro* 


Bounced upon them; 


but it was commuted to exile and imprisonment 
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A strong sensaiion was caused in March 1835 by fbe assassi** 
natim of Mr. Fraser, coniTDiBsioner and agent of the governor^ 
general at Delhi. As be was riding oat late one evening^, a man 
rode np as if to speak to him, rapidly discharged three halls 
through his body, and galloped off. After some time, through 
the OTidence of an accomplice, the crime was brought home, not 
only to Eurreem, the actual murderer, but to a native chieftain, 
the Kawab of Ferosepore, by whom he had been employed. Both 
were condemned, and underwent the extreme sentence of the law* 
The execution of the former was attended by a vast concourse of 
natives, who, though kept in awe by an armed force, displayed 
a decided sympathy in hU favour. It is somewhat unpleasant to 
learn that be was then in a manner canonized by them; that his 
grave was visited by great numbers, who sang songs and strewed 
flowerd over it. The Rajah was executed without the gates, which 
were shut, and any large attendance of the people was thereby 
prevented. 

In the course of the year 1831, Lord William Bentinck was 
obliged, from the state of his health, to make Icnown to the govern¬ 
ment at home the necessity of resigning his high office, and in 
March 1835 ho embarked forvEngland. His departure was tho 
subject of very general regret; for bis administration had been 
marked by economy, a pacific apirit, and one of miidues^ and 
indulgence towards the natives. Ilis system considered by a 
party, especially among Ibe military, an having been carried some¬ 
what too far; but it was conformable to his instructions, and 
prompted undoubtedly by the best motives. His efforts to im¬ 
prove interual intercourse by the establishment of steam-vessels 
between the difiei'ent Indian polls, and the formation of extensive 
lines of road through the interior, commanded imiversal applause. 
He favoured also the diffusion of education and knowledge among 
the Hindoos, and his views were seconded by the amiablo and 
benevolent exertions of Lady Bentinck. A statue of his lordship 
was erected by subscription. His place as governor-general was 
supplied in the interim by Sir Charles Metcalfe; and on receiving 
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intalligence of Lord William^s realguation^ tho Court of Biroctom 
uuanimotifily nomioated Lord Heytesbury^ a eboice whioh was 
cordially sanctioned by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of VTel* 
lington, then ministers* Tbe^roce^ings in FarL*ament, howeyer, 
soon led to their resignation, and the accession to power of the 
Whig party, who, deeming it important to hare a goremor-general 
whose views accorded with their own, annoUed the appointment* 
The Directors, though they expressed aome dissatisfaction at this 
change, finally concurred in the nomination of Lord Auckland, who 
was entirely acceptable to ministers. On the 4th March 1836 his 
lordship landed at Calcutta, and assumed the reins of government 

About this timo another mountain-struggle occurred in a terri¬ 
tory named Goomsoor, inhabited by a peculiar race named Kbonds, 
who hod remained nearly independent. Their Rajah having shown 
a refractory spirit, a considerable force was despatched against him; 
and the troops, on reaching the summit of the Alpine chain, were 
sarprised to see an extensive and fertile tract of country covered 
with fine villages in^ romantic situations. Little serious resistance 
was encountered; Goomsoor and the principal forts soon fell; the 
Rajah, and afterwards his son, submitted; yet a number of detached 
chieftains, exercising a sort of feudal power over vassals devotedly 
attached to them, kept up for a time a desultory resistance. In one 
skirmish two British officers were killed* The prolongation, too, of 
the war in a country filled with jungle and marshy districts, caused 
severe sickness among the troops, and two campaigns elapsed 
before this bold tribe could be brought under full subjection. 

A considerable sensation was excited in 1837 by the succession 
to the tbmne of Oude, the most important dependency of the 
Bengal government; an event the prospect of which had for some 
years attracted attention, as the king^s infirmities indicated that 
the throne would soon become vacant, That weak prince had 
acknowledged as his sons two youths, Kywan Jah and Moonah 
Jaun; but thr) general belief was, that he had acted under the 
influence of certain females, and that they were not his children* 
Ho himself finally made a declaration to that effect, and, after a 
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good deal of consideration, the British anthoritics determined to 
set them aside, and to support Nasseer-ood’Dowlah, his majesty^a 
eldest surriving uncle, who, according to the peculiar i^or of 
Mohammedan law, was considered the legal hein But the'Fads ha 
Begum, or queen-mother, a bold and ambitious princess, had, in 
the meantime, adopted Moonah Jaun, and was determined to 
espouse his cause. 

On the night of the 7tb July 1837, Colonel Low, the Ilesident, 
received a message that the king was taken suddenly ill, aud 
believed to he dying. This officer, having ordered bis troops to 
be in readiness, oheyetf. «be summons, when ho found that his 
majesty had just expired. Haring in this crisis obtained from 
Xusscer-ood-DowIah an engagement to sign such a treaty as the 
governor-gen oral should dictate, be led him to the royal residence, 
whore preparations were made for his immediate installatioD. Sud* 
denly, however, a great noise was heard, and it soon appeared (hat 
the Padeha with an armed force of about 2000 men, was approach¬ 
ing the palace, which, as our soldiers were not yet come up, was 
very slightly guarded. lu spite of a warm remonstrance, the 
natives burst open the gates, filled the edifice with shouts and 
clamour, seized both tho prince and the Company's servants, in 
presence of whom Moonah Jaun w'as placed on the throne, tho 
Begum being seated in a palanquin beneath him. The insur¬ 
gents, after some violent proceedings towards the itesident, allowed 
him to retire, when, upon finding bis men assembled, he sent 
repeated messages to the Begum, calling upon her to surrender. 
As she returned evasive answers, a battery was opened, and in a 
short ti^e she and her minions were made prisoners. The old 
pnnee, whom, though he had endured many insults, they found 
safe, was immediately seated on the throne, and his accession 
announced by a royal salute, to the inhabitants of the capital. 

All these proceedings were approved by tho governor-general; 
but of the promise extorted from the king relative to a new treaty, 
it appeal's that no advantage has been taken. 

Claims were advanced by two nephews, sons of a deceased elder 
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brother, who urged that, as their father, if alive, would have sue* 
ceeded, they ought to inherit in his stead. This question, however, 
bad euly attracted the attention of the Indian government, who, 
after much consideration and reference to high authorities, as well 
as precedents (among which was that of the present King of 
]3elhi), had concluded that, according to the principles of the 
Soonee sect, a son cannot succeed to rights or property to which 
his father was heir, if he died before coming into actual possession. 
In this case, the inheritance goes to a brother. A curious contest 
also arose between the two princes as to which was the elder; 
though, as both were excluded, there was no need to discuss this 
question. One of them spent a considerable time in England, 
but without being able to obtain any attention rither from Parlia* 
ment or the Company. 

Another political change, somewhat similar, excited a great 
interest in India. The Kajah of Satara, liueal descendant of 
Sovajec, the warlike founder of the Mahratta dynasty, bad, as 
formerly mentioned, been drawn from the prison into which the 
I'clshwa and the other chiefs had thrown him, and invested, not 
indeed with the wide dominions of bis bouse, but with a certain 
extent of valuable territory. He held it, however, under the 
avowed stipulation of paying the greatest deference to the advice 
of the English Resident, and holding no intercourse with foreign 
states through any other channel. For several years he gave 
the highest satisfaction, showing the most cordial attachment to 
the British government, and exerting himself with diligence, 
unforfunatelv not usual among Indian princes, to promote the 
prosperity of his subjects. At length ho began to show strong 
(symptoms of an intriguing spirit; and about 1836, the charges 
against him assumed a definite form, being resolved into three 
heads :~1» That be had been guilty of an attempt to seduce cer^ 
tain native officers from their allegiance to the Company. 2. 
That lie had carried on a treasonable correspondence with Appa 
Sahib, then a refugee at Joudporo. 3. That he had maintained 
p similar intoreourse with the rortuguese governor qf Gojt, After 
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hug mveatigation, Sir Robert Grant, goremor of Bombay, beoame 
thoroughly convinced of hU guilt; and Lord Aucklaadj^j^r a 
good deal of hesitation, acquieaoed in the same Judgment. 

Sir Robert died, and was succeeded in 1839 by Sir James 
Garaac, who went out, it is said, with a strong prepossaseioa in 
the prince’s favour. He soon, however, became convinced that 
there was ground for the charges against him, but obtained the 
approbation of Lord Auckland to an amnesty, by whk^ past 
oflhoces were to be buried in oblivion, on securities being given 
to adhere strictly in future to the treaty by which be had been 
placed on the throne. He was also required to dismiss his 
favourite minister, and not allow him, without our permission, to 
reside in his dominions. Sir James, on a visit to him, presented 
these proposals, but they met with a peremptory and indignant 
rejection. His friends admit that he was proud, overbearing, 
strong in the assertion of his rights, impetuous, in short, a regular 
Hotspur.” It is added, on tbo other ride, that the idea had been 
instilled into him, that the Company would not proceed to ex« 
treniities, and great confidence was placed in extensive agencies 
maintained in England, Bombay, and Poonah, at an 
expense of above £35,000. The governor, in four succearive 
interviews, sought in vain to change his resolution, and in depart* 
ing on the 28th August, left instructions with the Resident to 
forward any commimicatioos he might receive. The Rajah re* 
maining indexible, a pieclamation deposing him was issued on 
the 5th September, and on the 7th December he was removed to 
Benares, to be entered on the list of pensioned princes. The 
vacant a^t was bestowed on his brother, who was placed on the 
goddee on the 18th November 1839. Among his first proceed* 
inga was the abolition of Suttee, which was Allowed by other 


measu^s decidedly calculated for the public good. 

A portion, meantime, of the East India proprietors, actuated by 
honourable motives, considered these measures oppressive, and even 
usurious to the British cliaracter. A spedal court being called on 
19th February 1810, upon the requisition of nine of thrir numberi 
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Sir Charles Forbes mored, that they shoold reoommend to the 
Directors and the Board of Control to withhold their eanction to 
the nieasnre till after a fall and &ir inyestigatiozi of the chaises. 
This motion was oppoeed, until the subject should be considered 
by the Directors, and the proper documents laid before the Pro¬ 
prietors; which being done on the 6th May, and a sufficient time 
afforded for eonrideration, the court again met on 14A July 1841, 
when a very long and animated debate ensued. Generals Bobert- 
son and Lodwick, who had been Residents at the prince’s court, 
took a very decided part in his favour. They urged, that none 
of the charges were confirmed by anything in bU own bandwriting, 
or bad been brought personally home to him; alleging^at bis 
agents and officers, espe^Uy^tbe Bramins, cbmshed in muy 
eases bostilo feelings towards bis person; that bis brother, hoping 
for the succession, had an obvious interest in proving him guilty; 
that the very idea of defying British powor by the sdd of the 
Governor of Goa and the imprisoned Rajah of Nagpore, was 
ridiculous, and could never have been entertained by a prince who 
was admitted to possess ability; and at all events, that he was 
entitled, like evciy accused person, to a fair and open trial. In 
those views they were supported by others. It w'as answered, 
that Uie inquiry had been most impartial; that due allowance had 
been made for the defects in the evidence, much of which had been 
given by persons who had no Interest in proving the Rajah’s guilt; 
that even his advocates, Robertson and Lodwick, bad addressed 
severe warnings to him on his intriguing disposition, and the 
consequences which might follow; that there had certainly been 
some corr^pondence with Goa and the Kagpore Rajah, whi^ alone 
was a breach of the treaty pladug him on the throne; and that 
though possessing ability, he was not a politician, and might easily 
form chimerical expectations from distant quarters. The public 
trial of a prince in his own dominioDs, it was admitted, was liable 
to many objections; but the charges bad been stated to him, and 
no satisfactory explanation given. Finally, the terms on which 
continuance in power had been offered were cxtrmely lenient, 
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miking no material difference from hU position when first rrised 
to it. The motion iras finally negatired by 31 to 13| and jeveral 
attempts made to reriye it were noanecessfab 

At Hydrabad, a somewhat serions conspiracy was formed among 
thirty or forty leading men^ beaded by tbo Nizam's brother, a 
proud and daring chief; but being dUcorered, it was baffled, and 
the prince conTCyod to the fort of Golconda. Daring the inveaUga^ 
rion which followed, the Nabob of Knmool, a place situated about 
120 miles farther south, was found impUcatod* A force being 
immediately marched to reduce the town, it was cntorod without 
opposition; and the Nabob, who bad been carried away by his own 
troops, was pursued and captured after a sharp conflict. Within 
the fortress, faowerer, were found a number of well*constructed 
furnaces, in which cannon and shot had been cast ou a large scale, 
and in forms fitted not for defence only, but for active proceedings 
in the field. These preparations had been secretly carried on for 
a considerable time. 

The Rajah of Joudpore, after yielding in 1834 to all the demands 
of the governor-general, bad constantly evaded tbeir fulfilment, 
and now showed himself more than ever refractory* Six regiments, 
with some cavalry and artillery, were sent against him, on wbosa 
approach he abandoned the stronghold, which was entered without 
resistance, only one British officer being wounded. Thus the 
troubles which had arisen in so many quarters were crushed, and 
our ascendency more 'fully than over established throughout 
Hindosfan. 

While these movements were taking place in the interior, a 
most extensive and serious contest was waging on the western 
frontier. Although Afghanistan, its theatre, is not strictly part 
of India, the two regions have always been very closely connected, 
and sometimes united; and the events in question deeply afftetthe 
ioten^ta of our Eastern empire. The succeeding chapter is, 
acooMingly, devoted to the history of the memorable transactions 
in Afghanistan, which seemed for a time to threaten the overthrow 
Qf BriMsJ) empire in Ipdin, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 

TEB AVOHIN WAB. 

BcTobtl«l» 0*bnl—Do«t Expedition of Shih Sujfth—InM^ee of RnB)& 

and Siege of Esiit-^Treatj to rattore Shah Sqjah—Uard) of the Anny^-^tihitiia* 

lion of tha ATPeen ArrlTtl at Candahar—Ctptoro of Ghitsul—FU^t of Doit Hohaxn* 
mad^0aath of Jlnnjeet Sla^Xmbloi In Afghanistan—I utosI on bf ]>oat Mohantnod— 
lilt Dfl^t and Snrrender—Dlstorbaneea In rariona Qiiarter^Mareh of General Sale— 
Groat ininrrecUoQ at Cabvl—Varioni Conflict*—Treaeberou KageUatlon^JDlaastrona 
RetnoV^Foll of Ghnant—TVimacUon* at Cantlabar—Gallant Exploits of Ocneril flale— 
General Pollock pamtt the Kpber ^flta—&o|m1so of OonsnJ Sngland—Death of Shall 
Snjoh—Lord EUenborouKh Onvemor^Genent—Ills Follcf—Traniaetlooiai Jellilabad— 
VJctortMdf General Pollock-llearrlrci at Cabnt—General Sagland'i itetsm—General 
KotFs Vareh on Ghasnl and Oabul—Return of the Pdoonera—Captnro of Jetalif—Pro- 
ecodhsfl at Cabol-Uetnm of Oeooral PoUoek—ConeloaloiL 

s 

Toe kingdom of Cabul, under Ahmed Abdalla, had, towards tho 

end of the last century, become one of the most powerful in Asia; 

and after his victory over the Mahrattas in tho battle of Panniput, 

in 1761, the Mogul throne seemed completely within his grasp. 

He had the moderation or prudence, however, to content himself 

with the rich provinces on the Indus, and the fine valley of Cash* 

n^re« Having added Balkh, Herat, and Sinde, he formod a 

powerful monarchy, estimated to contain above fourteen millions 

of inhabitants; and ibis dominion Mr. Elphinstone, on Ms mission 

to Po8ha\vur in 1808, found still entire in the bands of his suoces* 

aor Shah Sujah ul Mulk. Hut it was then on the ove of a great 

revolution; and in a few months afterwards, that prince was driven 

out by his brother Mahmond, whose successes, however, were 

mostly achieved b}*^ his vizier Pntteh Khan, of the Ramkzye tribe. 

That minb^ter, having incuirod the jealousy of his master, was 

deposed, blinded, and subsequently cot to pieces,—a cruel deed, 

which roui^cd tho vengeance of hia numerous offspring. The 

usurper was driven from all his territories except Herat; and, after 

some vicissitudes, Cabul, Gbuzni, Candabar, and Peshawur, were 

partitioned among members of the Barukzye house, the first two 

ftilling to Dost Mohammed, the most powerful of their number* 

9M 
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Amid these distraelions^ Runjeet Sing, having acquired absolute 
authority over the warlike race of the Sikhs^ made him self, master 
of the prorinces eastward of the Indus, to which he added Cash* 
mere. Balkh was seized by the sovereign of Bokhara; the chiefs 
of Sinde threw off their dependence; while the fine teri^ry of 
Herat was occupied by Kamran, eon to Mahmoud, the only^hranch 
of the house of Ahmed Abdatla to whom anything now rexpained. 
In tbis manner, a monarchy, lately so great, was parcelled out 
iuto a number of disjointed fragments. ^ 

Shah Sujah, after bis expulsion, resided at lioodiana, being 
allowed by the British govemmeut a monthly pension of 4000 
rupees. He kept a longing eye upon his lost kingdom, and was 
encouraged by various chiefs of Afghanistan and Kborassan to 
attempt its recovery. With this view be made proposals, in*1631, 
to Runjeet Sing; and, after some difficulties, concluded a treaty 
with him on the 12th March 1833. The British agreed to give 
an advance of four months' allowance, but declined taking any 
farther concern in the enterprise. Hence the exiled prineq, could 
not begin his inareb till the season was somewhat advanced. Ho 


passed first through the territories of the Rajah of Bahawulp<^, 
from whom he received only an old gun and 1000 rupees; and 
then, with tho consent of the chiefs of Sinde, he crossed the Indus, 


and established himself at Shikarporc. Those leaders, however, 
turned a deaf oarto^his applications for money; apd the Shah, who 
had assembled a considerable force, determined to take that affair 


upon himself, demanding from the city a contribution of three lacks, 
and seizing all the crops in the surrounding districts. Tho 
Sindians thereupon levied a force, and marched to attack him; but 


being completely defeated, they agreed to the payment demanded, 
and even consented to send an auxiliary force. I'he conqueror, 
thus supplied, advanced, in February 1834, upon Candabar, and 
was joined on the road by numerous adherents. He defeated a 
force which attempted to oppose his progress, entered the city, 
aud laid oIosQ siege to the citadel The Barukayo brothers re^ 
Irefttt^d u]>ou Cabul, and, as disunion was understood to prevail 
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bctifedo tbeiB) tlid complete and speedy success of tbe undertakiog 
was anticipated. But Dost Mohammed, by indefatigable exertion, 
assembled an army, and marched upon Candahar, the chiefs of 
which sallied forth fram the citadel, and an engagement ensued, 
in which the army of Shah Snjah was totally defeated and dis* 
persod. ^ He himself at the head of only 200 men fled in the 
direction of Ilorat, but afterwards regained India, though mortidod 
by the ' total failure of this attempt td recover his crown. The 

Lion of the Punjaub/’ bowerer, succeeded on bis part in captur¬ 
ing Fesbawur, and annexing it to his dominions. 

Dost Mohammed, dated by his ^ctory, and indignant, not with* 
out reason, at the conduct of Kunjeet Sing, who certainly had acted 
without any provocation, became eagerly desirous of recovering 
the lost territory. Sensible that bis own power was inadequate 
to the undertaking, he hoped to accomplish it by a general con¬ 
federacy among tho powers of Central Asia; and the one from 
whom ho could look for the moot cftcctive aid was the sovereign 
of Persia. 

The empire jost named has been involved in a continued series 
of revolutions. The last century in particular was marked, first 
by the conquest of tho Afghans, then by their expulsion on the 
pait of Nadir, and tho splendour to which he raised the mon¬ 
archy ; after his death, a long anarchy ensued, out of which she 
wns !*aised by Aga Mohammed, great grandfather to the reigning 
prince. Under him and his son, Futtoh Ali Shah, she was sup¬ 
ported in a respectable position, hot having to contend against tho 
advancing power of Huesla, with whose numerous and disciplined 
troops hers could not cope, she was stripped of some of her finest 
provinces between the Caspian and the Black Sea. In this situa¬ 
tion the government applied Sat assistance to England, which, 
jealous of the progress of the Czar, supplied some pecuniary aid 
and experienced officers to discipline the Shah's troops. Nothing 
more was meant, however, than to maintain him in a purely de« 
fensive position, and with this view be ww dissuacled all 
prhemes of war and conoucst. 
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An alliance thus founded on nattml interest, seemod to promise 
permanency; but a change gradually came over the councils cf 
Persia. Although her improved discipline could not enable her 
to contend with Itassia, it gave to her arms a decided euperiority 
over the rude tribes of Khorassan and Afghanistan. The former 
country, long held by brave and turbulent chiefs, was, after a 
desperate struggle, redneed to snbioissioD. The adjacent province 
of Herat was next aimed at^ and after its conquest, there appeared 
no impediment, in the present distracted state of Afghanistan, to 
UiQ extension of the Persian sway to the Indus. To these schemes 
the old king, Futteh Ali, unwillingly assented, chiefly on tho im¬ 
pulse of faU son, Abbas Mceraa, whose younger brother he had 
made governor of Khorassan. In 1884 he died; and as Meorzn 
had previously deceased, his son Mohammed now sncoceded. 
This young and aspiring sovereign, who had actually led an ex¬ 
pedition against Herat, embraced with ardour the new and ambi¬ 
tious system of policy. To carry it on successfully, the acquies¬ 
cence of Russia was indispensable, while her aid might prove of 
the greatest advantage. England, on the contrary, had always 
opposed schemes of conquest, and would doubtless view with pecu¬ 
liar jealousy those carried in the direction of her own frontier. It 
might scarcely have been e.vpected that Russia would favotd* the 
aggrandizement of an old enemy, from whom she had wrested so 
many valuable provinces, which there was doubtless an eager 
desire to recover. Yet there was In her cabinet a powerful party 
who urged the adoption of these view's. They considered that 
attempts at distant conquest would only increase the dcpendenco 
of Persia on so powerful a neighbour; and they had probably other 
views to be forwarded by such profound diplomacy. 

The question, whether Russia contemplates the conquest of 
British India has been much canvassed, and in most cases with 
imperfect local knowledge. Her route is presumed to lie across tho 
vast, almost desert regions of Turkistan, and then through the 
tremendous passes and eternal snows of the Indian Caucasus, by 
which it is ajgued that the complex apparatus of a modern army 
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coulj never be conveyed. Tliis wae indeed the course followed 
by Alexander and Timur; but the former was obliged to pursue 
Darius into Bactria, while tho latter came from Central Asia. 
There is, however, another route leadiog through Persia and Af* 
ghanistan, and along the soutliem verge of the great chain, which is 
beset with no peculiar difficulties; and this has been usually fol* 
lowed by the conquerors of Uindostan, tho Ghlsuovide, the Fatans, 
Baber, and Nadir. At the same time, though Kussia could send 
by this track 40,000 men, we imagine her too politic seriously to 
tliiuk of such a step. By employing, however, or oven promising 
a much smaller auxiliary force, she might acquire a preponderat¬ 
ing influence in Western Asia, and might hope to overawe Britain 
by exciting alarm for her Indian possessions. 

By communications from Mr. Bllia, our envoy in 18 it appears 
that both powers were strongly actuated by these views. The Fer« 
sian court openly avowed its claim not only upon Herat but upon 
Candahar and Cabul; and great preparations wei^e making for an 
expedition against the former city, the immediate prosecution of 
which was eagerly urged by Count Siinonich, the lluRsian am- 
bnssatlor. In April ]8dC, a depnty airived from tho chiefs of 
Candahar proposing an alliance oflenaive and defensive, even offer¬ 
ing themselves ns feudatories, and holding out tho liopo that 
through their aid the Shah might follow the steps of Kudir to 
Delhi. He was received with great favour, and tho alliance agreed 
to, though tho Persian luiuister, in liia communicntions with 
BUis, represented such language as that of a madman. Mr. 
McNeill, who succeeded that gentleman, reported, in September 
1836, that the Shah bad actually marched against Herat At 
Astvabad, tho dearth of pronsions and the insubordination of the 
troops reduced him to groat distress; yet the Hussian minister 
continued to urgo even a winter campaign. Lord Durham being 
hereupon instructed to represent these particulars to the Russian 
cabinet, Count Nesselrode anawered, that if Simonich had really 
acted in the manner alleged, it had been in direct opposition to his 
orders. Letters were afterwards shown from ilio ambassador, as- 
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Bertiflg that he had used all his influence to disfiuade the Shah 
from the expedition; yet Mr* McNeill declared, that hia iDforroa- 
lion was confirmed by all the Persians with whom he conversed^ 
the prime inimster not excepted. Preparations were avowedly 
making for a fresh expedition, when an envoy arrived from Kam- 
ran, offering not only tlio redress of ail positive complaints, but 
an annual tribute, and the aid when required of a military foree. 
Our agent strenuously urged the acceptance of these terms, inti¬ 
mating that otherwise the intentions of Persia would evidently bo 
conquest, \7bich would give decided umbrage to the British 
government The prime minister replied, that Herat was a pro¬ 
vince of their empire,—that the object required was submission, 
which would include all the other conditions, while the bare use 
of the term Shah by its chief was expressive of disobedience* The 
entire conquest of Herat was tlius openly contemplated, and with¬ 
out any regard to the remonstrances of our ambassador, Moham¬ 
med began his march. When he was near Meshed, a messenger 
employed by the British representative was seized, stripped, and 
carried to the camp, where he continaed to be treated with indig¬ 
nity, even after the remonstrances of Colonel Stoddart. Mr* McNeill 
had no doubt the object was to show contempt for the Bnglisli, 
and remove the unfavourable impression derived from their op¬ 
position. The Persian ruler meantime reached, and in ten days 
reduced, the frontier fortress of Ghorian, which had been consi¬ 
dered very strong. Elated with this success, he proceeded to 
besiege the capital, where Eamran, having concentrated his forces, 
had begun a vigorous defence; yet the general opinion in Western 
Asia was, that he could not long resist the formidable force now 
brought against him. 

The British govemnient in India, on receiving this intelligeace, 
instructed our minister to uao bis utmost exertions to mediate a 
peace between Persia and Herat He accordingly set out for the 
latter place, and, after many difficulties, succeeded in persuading 
the Shah, who began to suffer from want of provisioos, to enter 
into a negotiation, which seemed even in a fair train, when Count 
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Simonich arrived at bead-quarters. Then the vicwB of Mohammed 
were entirely changed, and the treaty was suspended; for the 
Huseian not only supplied moneys hut aided with his advice the 
operations of the siege. As, liowcver, it advanced slowly, the 
Shah, ten days after, sent for Mr« M^NeiU, and oilbrcd to close with 
K am ran'6 proposal, provided the ambassador would pledge the 
guarantee of Britain. The latter felt this somewhat beyond his 
powers, yet, on considering the very great importance of tbo 
object, ho at last gave his consent; upon which the other altered 
his tone, advanced now demands, and resomed tlie siege# 

The cause of this change was soon understood to be the arrival 
of a messenger from Kohundil Khan, ruler of Candahar, express¬ 
ing the most friendly sentiments, and a disposition to. co-operato 
against Herat. It was known, in fact, that about four months 
previously, Captain Vicovich, a Bussian officer, had proceeded to 
that city through Persia, having been received on his way with 
distinction, and supplied with money. Tbc result of this mission 
forthwith appeared in a treaty, by which the Shah agreed to cede 
the town to the chiefs of Candahar and to defend them against 
attack from any quarter; in return for which he was to receive 
allegiance, peesh-cush (tribute), and military aid# This treaty 
was sanctioned in the name of Hussia by Count Simonich ; upon 
which Mr. McNeill, defeated in all his views and scarcely treated 
with common decency, quitted the camp on the 7th June 1838. 

Meantime, uncertainty reigned as to the views of Dost Mohammed 
at Gabul. I^rd Auckland sent thither Captun Bumes to negotiato 
for the free commerce of the Indus, and if opportunity occurred, to 
endeavour to restore peace between him and Runjeet Sing. The 
former prince received the envoy well, and soon introduced poli¬ 
tical subjects, endeavouring to gain the support of Britain. He 
was assured, by a letter from the governor-general, that she 
would readily interpose her good offices to negotiate a peace with 
tlie Sikh chief, who had accepted her mediation, and he might 
thus he secured in all his actual possessions, though be must not 
expect any more; for even this was only on condirion of his re* 
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nouTiclog' all political connexion with the powers to the westward. 
These terms were by no means equal to his expectationS| so that 
Vicovich and a Persian cn\*oy having arrived ivlth great boasts 
and promiseSj be was induced to prefer tbeir alliance. Captain 
Bomes was then allowed to depart, bearing with him a very am* 
bignous letter to Lord Auckland. 

This siluation of afTairs was considered by the governor-general 
as calling for the most serious consideration. Tbo nlUmate fall 
of Herat appeared still inevitable, all means of relief being appa¬ 
rently cut off by the Caiidahar treaty. The whole of Western 
Asia would then be united in one vast confederacy, under the in- 
iluencc of Itussia, which would thereby be able to disturb at will 
tlic icpose of India, where there were doubtless many princes eager 
to shako olf all dependence on Britain. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the system of non-intervention, hitherto pursued, was 
thought no longer pracUcablc, nor even safe. Shah Sujah pre¬ 
ferred a claim of legitimacy to the tlirone of Cabul; and he had in 
his favour a strong party, which Major Wade reported to ho decid¬ 
edly superior to that hy which the Banjkz 3 'es were maintained 
in authority. He had formed an intimate alliance with llunject 
Sing, then engaged in hostilities with the ruler of Cabul. It 
appeared that Britain, by a union with these two powers, could easily 
replace the exiled monarch on hta throne, and thus render the strong 
country of Afghanistan friendly, and a sure bulwark against all 
attacks from the westward. In pursuance of these views, a treaty 
between the three parties was signed at Laliore, on the 2GlIt June 
1838; and a considerable force was marched from the Bengal 
provinces upon the Indus, where it was to be joined by all the 
disposable troops of the Bombay presidency. 

Mohammed Shah continued to prosecute the siege, and on tho 
23d June made a general assault, planned by Count Simonich, who 
complained, however, that his directions had not been attended 
to. The Persians attacked with much bravery, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter, the Afghans pursuing them sabre in hand 
acroBi the ditch. Yet as the blockade was continued, and the 
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difljcuUy ftvifilng from want of provisions appeared to be in a great 
measure removed, on tlic lOtb July Mr. McNeill sent Colonel 
Htoddart with a notice that its farther prosecution would J>c 
considered an act of decided hostility towards England. The 
message was doubtless rendered weighty by the prince’s know¬ 
ledge of the triple alliance, and the approaching march of British 
troops into Afghanistan. On the 14th August be announced 
his unreserved assent; bat it was not till the Sth September that 
he took his departure, and without attempting to negotiate the 
treaty with Kamran on tbo terms formerly stipulated. 

In October 1838, Lord Falmeraton pi'esented a remonstrance to 
the llussian government, rcmiitdiog them of their professed desii*e 
to maintain Persia in a pacific state, and asking whether tlicir 
policy wus to be judged of by the declarations of tlclr cabinet, or 
by the acts of their ministers? Count Kesselrode, in two successive 
papers, reiterated the same pacific professions, particularly disclaim¬ 
ing any designs upon India, as impracticable and inconsistent with 
any sound and reasonable policy. Yet, by a singular course of 
reasoning, he defended the conduct of those officci'S, not excepting 
Simonich’s active share in the siege of Herat, representing it as 
merely aiding a friendly power iu distress, while the Candahar 
treaty Lad been a purely defensive ona It was, however, an- 
nounced that both officers had been recalled, and the place of 
ambassador filled by General DuUauiel, well known for tlie 
moderation of his character, that his nomination alone may be 
hold as the surest proof of tlicliue of conduct which he is instructed 
to follow.’' Thu emperor hod also refused to ratify tbe treaty of 
Candahar, however luirmlcss, as being beyond the limits which ho 
had fixed to his jwlicy,” and took no part in tlic civil wars of the 
Afghan chiefs. Ah this was written on the 5th March 1839, when 
the British expedition was fully known, it amounted to an engage¬ 
ment not to oppose that measure. Lord Palmerston, therefore, while 
declining to give any assent to the reasonings contained in those 
despatches, expressed entire satisfaction with the resnlt. 

The British force was in motion by the end of 1838; and fur 
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various reasons, chieily political, it inarched not through the Sikh 
territory, but by way of Sinde and Beloochistan. The troops from 
Bombay, under Sir John Keane, embarked on tie.SIst November 
for the Indus, on the banks of which they were to be joined by 
Sir Henry Fane, the commander-in-chief, with the force from 
Bengal. On the Sd December, tho former disembarked at tho 
branch of the river named Hujamree, and by difficult marches 
arrived on the 28th at Tatta, the ancient Patala, which, though 
much decayed, still presented some vestiges of its former grandeur. 
Here negotiations were opened with the Ameers, resident at IIy« 
drabad, to whom, on the 13th Januar}', two officers were sent with 
an ultimatum, whicli included tlie free navigation of the Indus, the 
admission of a British force to he stationed at Tatta and other 
points, together with the payment of 170,000 rupees, in part of 
arrears due to Shah Sujah. The mission returned on the 2&tb, 
reporting the entira)rejection of these terms, describing the city as 
hlled with large bands of warlike Beloochees, and stating that 
active measures had been taken to strengthen the fortifications, 
lliey advised, therefore, to defer the attack till after tho arrival of 
the Bengal force. Sir John, however, on the 3d February, took 
post on the opposite side of the river; while Admiral Mait¬ 
land, witli tho Wellesley seventy-four, moved upon Kurachee, a 
largo seaport west of the Indus, and communicating with it h}^ 
a navigable channel. The governor at first showed a hold face; 
but as soon as a breach had been made the garrison fled, and tho 
place was occupied without resistance. On receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, and seeing the British army, moat of the Beloochees broke 
up from Hydrabad, and the Ameers at once agreed to the terms 
demanded. 

Sir John now marched up the banks of the Indus, and on the 
Slst February reached Sebwun, where he met Sir Henry Fane 
with the Bengal army. These last had crossed at Bukknr, having, 
by a great exertion of skill and activity, thrown a bridge of boats 
over the river, here 490 yards broad. A long conference was held 
between the two officers; but the latter was obliged by severe ill* 
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1)69 B to returo to Britaio, so that the chief command devolved on 
General £eane, and the second on Sit Willoughby Cotton* Mr. 
Macnaghten, who acted as envoy, having urged an immediate ad¬ 
vance, progiess was resumed on the 22d; the whole force, accord¬ 
ing to Major Hough, being 19,350 men, with COOO of the Shah’s 
contingent. Having reached Larkhanu on the 5th March, and 
halted tlici*e nine days for refreshment, they quitted the Indns, and 
struck into the interior. They had then to perform a march of 
500 miles to Candahar, through a most difficult country, being 
partly the same in which Alexauder, on bis return from India, ro 
severely suffered. Great part was quite a desert, and the heat so 
exceaeivc, (hat Major Denoic reports two officers and iifry or sixty 
men in his division to have died from the action of the deadly 
siriioom. The Bolau pass, through a range of mountains stretch¬ 
ing from north to south, and at its bead, according to Major Hough, 
5793 feet above the sca'lcvel, is in its nakHness and desolation 
almost unparalleled. The Afghan jn'inccs certainly showed a 
great want of foresight in not bringing forward their main force, 
defending the strongest positions, and attacking the invader at 
every assailable point. Even without such opposition, the army 
waB not a little annoyed by desultory attacks from the Beloocliees 
and tlic ICakurs, tribes inured to plunder, who not only carried away 
camels, provisions, and other property, but murdered all whom they 
found BtraggliDg, or could entice by false promises to quit the main 
body. The distress became extreme from the want of water, the 
enemy having filled up tho wells and diverted the inountuin- 
streams. A pestilential air filled the close valleys, and a noisome 
Rtench arose from the numerous bodies of camels, and even men, 
that lay strcw'cd on the ground. But Uirougli all these obstacles, 
thev, on the 4th May, arrived without any seriouB loss, though in 
a very exhausted state, at the ancient city of Candahar. The 
chiefs, who at first came out to meet them, were seized with panic, 
quarrelled among themselves, and left the place, which was 
entered without even a show of resistance. It could not, it U true, 
Lave Btood twenty-four hours against a British army. On the 
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8tj), Shfth Sujab w&s cro\me(l with every eu’cumstance of pomp 
aad external honour; but he was welcomed with little cordiality 
by the native inhabitants of Western Afghanialan. 

The army remained six weeks at Candahar, and received from 
its fruitful plain tolerable supplies of provisioDS. They then 
marched through the valley of the Tanmk upon Ghuzni, the celc* 
brated capital of Mahmoudf and still esteemed by the Asiatics an 
impregnable fortress. The British, indeed, wheu they urrived on 
the 31st July, found it considerably stronger than their informa* 
tion had led them to expect, and which had even induced them to 
leave behind their battering*train. The town is situated on high 
gi'ound, the walls wore lofty and in good repair, surrounded by a 
wet ditch, reported to be unfordable. This position was considered 
very unfavourable either for mining or escalade; and yot rapidity 
of operation was of the utmost importance. Captain Thomson, Uie 
principal engineer, tiler a careful surrey of the whole circuit, re¬ 
ported that the Cabul gate%ould be approached, and suggested the 
expedient of forcing it by an explosion of gunpowder. General 
Keane having approved the plan, a party, consisting of three 
officers and twenty>one men, advanced, carrying 900 pounds of 
gunpowder in twelve sand-bags. On the 2Sd, at early dawn, they 
made their way unperceived to the spot, deposited tlic train, and, 
setting it on fire, hastily retired. It presently burst with a tre¬ 
mendous explosion, by which the gate was shattered entirely to 
pieces; the storming-party, directed by Colonel Sale, and headed 
by Colonel Dcnnie, rushed in; the garrison, struck with astonish¬ 
ment and dismay, made a brisk but irregular resistance; and in a 
short tiine the whole works wera in our possession. A number 
bad kept up a fire at particular points, and from hou^s, exulUng 
even in death if they bad slain an inlldel; whence our loss amounted 
to 17 killed and 165 wounded* 

Dost Mohammed, trusting that the siege of Ghazni would haro 
occupied the invaders a considerable time, had an army prepared 
to operate, according to opportanity, against the besiegers; but on 
receiving k|leingencc of what had taken place, he endoavoured 
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Utrougli ooe of his brotlicra to open a negotiation. Being infbnned 
that the only terms which would be accepted were resignation of 
the crown and residence within the Company’s territories, he re* 
fused compliance; but, deserted by his best troops, he did not 
attempt to defend even the strong passes loading to Cabal f his 
artillery was captured on the road; and the British entering his 
capital without resistance, ho retreated by Bamocan over tho 
mountains into Turbistan. Haji Khan, a native chief who had 
deserted his cause, was employed to pursue him with ItOOO men 
and an escort of 100 English troops under Major Outram; but he 
performed tho task carelessly and even treacherously, so that the 
fugitive prince without difficulty escaped. Tho whole country then 
submitted, excepting a few grandees who held strong positions in 
the Ghtlzie territory, wliom Outram obliged successively to yield. 

In the end of 1639, an event took place which threatened a 
serious commotion. Bunjcct Sing died, leaviq|( a kingdom formed 
by himnclf, and supposed to be kept to|bthcr almost solely by his 
talents and energy. Kurruk Sing, his eldest son, was nndorstood 
to be well disposed, but devoid of such vigour and determination 
as were necessary to control tho turbulent elements over which ho 
must preside. Runject's abilities were in some degree inherited 
by Sbere Sing, another son, whom, through certain feelings of 
jealousy, ho liad refused to acknowledge. Yet, as that prince 
grow np, and displayed emioent military qualities, ho was received 
into favour, and even invested with the government of Cashmere, 
where ho is said to have ruled tyrannically, Kurruk, being un¬ 
doubtedly tho legitimate heir, and on that ground supported by 
Britain, was at once placed on tbe muanud. He ventured, how¬ 
ever, to transfer bis confidenco from Dhian Sing, the active minis¬ 
ter of his father, to another chief named Cheyt Sing. Yet Dhiaa's 
influence bciug still paramount, be bronght about the death of the 
new favourite; and placing Kurrok under restriction, lodged all 
the power in the hands of bis son, Now Nehal, said to be a prince 
of spirit and talent On tbe 5th October, 1840, the deposed 
prince died, after a lingering illness, not without strong luspiciou 
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of poison; and at the funeral ceremony Now Nclial was killed by 
the fAlling of a beam, which was also believed to have proceeded 
from preconcerted design. Both these guilty deeds were ascribed 
to Dbiao, who immediately after sent for Sbere Sing, and placed 
him on the musnud; but ono of the widows of Now Nehal dcclar'> 
ing herself pregnant, her cause was espoused h}^ the mother of that 
prince, a person of determined character, and Shcrc, finding her 
influence at Lahore too strong for him, resigned his pretensions 
and left the city. His only object, however, was to muster his 
adherents, who held a species of feudal sway over different dia* 
triets of this turbulent domain. Ho soon obtained ample assur* 
auces of support, and though commencing his return to the capital 
at the head of only 500 followers, ho approached it with fair pros¬ 
pects of success. Dhian having joined him with a numerous band, 
compleW his triumph; and the queen, though she still made 
some attempts to rei^t, was soon obliged to yield, on Uic promise 
of safety and honourable tmtment. 

During this strange series of events, the British government 
kept a strong cordon of troops on tho frontier, and carefully 
watched every movement; but there appeared no ground for in¬ 
terference, which could not indeed bave been attempted witliout 
taking actual possession of tho country. Agitations and alarms 
continued to be felt; but the dread of British hostility restredned 
Sbere Sing for a timC| while objects of more immediate interest 
engaged the attention of the British government 

On the west of the Indus, even after the conquest of Afghan¬ 
istan, another serious contest w^as waged. Mehrab, Khan of Kclat, 
whose dominions lay on the left flank of the British in their 
advance, had shown a very unfriendly spirit, and actively directed 
against them his predatory bands. It was judged necessary to 
chastise this conduct, and General Willshire, in November 1839, 
marched against his capital. He rejected all overtures, and tho 
army arrived on the 12tb before Kclat, which was found defended 
by three heights, each covered with infantry, and guarded by a 

As nothing derisive pouW he effected till Iheso 
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troops irerc drircn from that positbn, the general ordered three 
columns to adrance, who found when they reached the eminences 
that the enemy had been dislodged hy the fire of the artillery. 
Hopes were entertained of reaching a gate before it was closed 
upon the fugitives. This could not be effected; but, by some 
well*directed discharges of heavy shot, one was nearly demolished^ 
and the pursuers rushed in. The garrison, after making a gallant 
and determined resistance, retired into the citadel; but its gate 
being reached before it could bo fully secured inside, was burst 
open. « Mehrab and several of his chiefs fell fighting sword in 
hand, before the final surrender. The contest wns more severe 
than that at Ghuzni, the loss amounting to SI killed and 107 
wounded. 

The furt was now placed under Shah Kiwoz, another Ilcloochee 
prince, who, with a party of thirty men, under Lieutenant Love- 
day, undertook its defence. Nusscer, however, heir to Mehrab, 
having assembled a considerable band, threw himself between that 
place and Quetta, the British bead-quarters; and the force there 
being too much reduced to dislodge him, he cut off several small 
detachments. He then directed his march upon Kclat, which bo 
closely invested. The defence was spirited; but extensive treach¬ 
ery being discovered within the walls, Shab Niwaz judged it 
necessary to submit. Loveday, who was thus made prisoner, was 
very harshly treated, and at last barbarously murdered. Kusseer 
then advanced upon Dadur, an important British post, w'luch he 
took, and plundered its magazmes; but Major Boscawen^ame up 
next day and obliged him to retreat. Larger reinforcements 
arriving soon after, General Nott took the command, and marched 
upon Kelat, which he reached on the 3d November, but found it 
abandoned by the enemy. At length, on the Ist December, 
Ck)lonel Marshall from Kotra succeeded in surprising the enemy's 
camp, and routed and dispersed his force. 

Another troublesome contest soon afterwards arose. The Mur- 
vecs, a brave tribe of Beloochistan, owned some allegiance to the 
Khan of KeUf, but were, it is said, not at all disposed to take 
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part with him agwnst Britain. By way of security, however, 
Ciptsin Brown, with a detachment., occupied Kahao, their prin* 
cipal hilhfort Ko resistance was made at the time; bnt tbcir 
feeling of patriotic independence being soon roused, they assem¬ 
bled in large bodies, cut off several detachments, and closely in¬ 
vested the place. Bro^m was thus placed in a critical situation, 
ond Major Clibbom, who was sent with a party to relieve hiii], 
found the pass of Nufoosk very strongly guarded. ITe endea- 
Yonred to force it; but this being the hot and dry season, his 
troops were overpowered by thirst and fatigue; and though lie 
gained considerable advantages, and a number of hostile chiefs 
fell, he could not clear the ravine. A party sent for water were 
entirely destroyed; he lost in all 150 men; and, through the de- 
fcction of the camel-drivers, was obliged to abandon stores, artil¬ 
lery, and baggage. A (tor this disaster, there seemed no hope left 
for the detachment at Kahun. Brown, however, by dexterously 
deceiving the enemy as to the extent of his resources, succeeded 
in obtaining a treaty, which allowed him to return unmolested. 
It was honourably fulfilled, and no &rther disturbance has been 
experienced from that quarter. 

The interior of AfghanisUn, mcantiino, remained in n state of 
somewhat precarious tranquillity. Sir John Keane returned with 
a portion of tlie army into India, not through Sinde, but by tlu^ 
route of the Pnnjaub, crossing the Tndua at Attock. It was found 
necessary, however, to leave still a considerable force under Sir 
Willou^by Cotton; for although all regular resistance had ceased, 
there were clear symptoms of the unpopularity of the now govern¬ 
ment, and especially of its foreign supporters. The conduct of 
the Shah, too, as well as of his sons, is represented as neither 
prudent nor conciliatory. Officers and men found straggling were 
murdered; several of the mountain-chiefs openly resisted, and 

were not reduced without some difficulty. The most serious affair 

• 

wai at Pushoot, where Colonel Orchard’s attempt to blow up the 
gate, as at Ghtmni, failed throngh (he bad quality of the powder, 
•nd he was finally beaten off with the loss of sixty-nine killed and 
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wounded. The fort^ however, with the adjacent one of Khatke, 
was then evacuated. 

In May a general inaurrectionary movement took place among 
the Ghilziea, a tribe occupying the high moantain^territory between 
Candabar and Cabal; who, accustomed to a wild independence, 
brooked ill the stricter rule under which they were now held. 
Captain Anderson, marching against them with 1200 men, was 
attacked by more than double that nainher, who fought with such 
bravery as to render the contest for some time doubtful; however, 
they were at length repulsed with great loss. Colonel Wallace 
also took by surprise the fort of a loading chief; and the two corps 
having joined, composed a force which the insurgenta could not 
face. The brother of Mohammed Khan, the leader of these 
revolted chlenaius, then came into camp, and effected an accom'* 
modatioD. 

if Dost^ohammed, after bis retreat beyond the mountains, being 
favourably received by the ebiefe of Kboolloom and Koondooz, 
had proceeded to Bokhara, hoping to obtain aid from that most 
powerful of the states in Central Asia. The Khan, however, not 
only refused his request, but placed him under confinement In 
August 1840, the fugitive made his escape; and, being still favoured 
by the border princes, found no difficulty in raising among the 
Usbeck tribes and his own former subjects a very considerable 
force. The Wallee of Kboolloom even took the field along with 
him, and they advanced through the mountain^dcfiles upon Cabul. 
That capital, only about fifty miles from this great barrier, became 
seriously exposed. Dost Mohammed marched upon the frontier 
tomi of Syghan, then held by an Afghan corps organized under 
the eye of the British, and comlnanded by Captain Hopkins. On 
the approach of the enemy, th^ fell back on Bameean in a 
mutinous and disorderly state, several companies having deserted. 
Colonel Dcnnic, who, with about 3000 men, was then sent to 
encounter the invader, anticipated him in crossing the Irak pass, 
disarmed Hopkins’ corps, and advanced from Bameean. He 
Ican)cd, on the 18th September 1840, that the enemy were 
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advaEcbg iq great foroe from Sygban; and, being ddflirona to draw 
them on, snispended iis moyements. Being informed, however, 
that a parly, Buppoeed to bo thmr advanced guard, bad attacked a 
fortified post which claimed his protection, he pushed on with about 
a third of his troops. On arriving, he was snrprised by seeing the 
whole of the Dost’s army in front, estimated by him at 10,000; 
bnt finding hU men full of ardour, and dreading the efiect of baiting 
or retreating, he promptly dedded on an immediate attack The 
enemy, who at first made a somewhat vigorous stand, seeing the 
steady advance of the Britisb, lost courage after a few volleys, and 
fled in confdsion into the pass, through which they were pursued 
by the cavalry four or five miles. Dost Mohammed and the Walleo 
of Khoolloom fled with only 200 followers. 

Meantime, one of the sons of Dost Mohammed bad occupied tho 
strong defile of Ghorebund in Eohistan. General Sale was sent 
against him, and on the 29th found him stationed in a village 
covered by a garden^wall, nod defended by a chain of torts. A 
column of attack was formed, and pressed forward with such 
energy, that, on its advancing within fifty paces of the wall, tho 
enemy abandoned all their positions, and fled with precipitation 
into ground where the cavalry could not follow. The loss of the 
assailaota did not exceed aix wounded. The general, then learning 
that several rebel chieftains had sought refuge in a fort at Julga, 
sixteen miles to the north-east, succeeded on the morning of tho 
Sd October in completely invesdng it; but from the state of the 
road, the artillery could not be brought into action till four in the 
afternoon. By three next day, a breach bad been effected, and 
considered practicable; upon which Colonel IVonson, with a 
detachment, undertook to storm it. They reached tho crest of tho 
breach, but were encountered by a close fire from the houses, whicli, 
after a desperate struggle, obliged them to retire under cover of a 
ndghbouring ravine. The only use, however, which the enemy 
made of this advantage was to effect a safe retreat out of the fort, 
to the great regret of the BriUsh commander, who took immediate 
pofiaession of iU The loss amounted to tUirty*four killed and 
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wounded. About tbe same Colonel Wheeler, Btatiosed at 
Xudjah, stormed tbe castle of a chief in the Wuzzeree v&Ueyi who 
had shown decided proofs of a hostile spirit. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Bennie, after his victory at Bameean, 
advanced and occupied Syghan, but did not think it prudent to 
pursue tbe fugitive leaders in their retreat over the mountains. 
The Wallee, however, following tbe Asiatic rule of adhering 
always to the fortunate side, made overtures, and requested an 
oiScer to be sent to arrange tbe basis of a compromise. A con¬ 
ference accordingly ensued between biui and Dr. Lord, and a 
treaty was concluded on terms securing to him a considerable 
accession of territory^, which was carried to tbe very summit of the 
Caucasus, called here Dundan Shikun. He declined to give up 
Dost Mohammed, but promised to afford no aid or protection, and 
even to advise him to surrender. 

That prince, thus left to himself^ hoped still to effect something 
by advancing into Kohistam He was preceded by his son with 
a considerable force, and himself arrived about the middle ot 
October. General Sale, to oppose his progress, hastened to 
Purwan, where be learned that tbe Afghan chief, with about 4000 
men, was in the vicinity, and preparing to march upon the G bore- 
bund pass. He made arrangements to attack them; and, on the 
suggestion of Dr. Lord, sent forward the 2d native cavalry to skirt 
the eminence on which they were posted, with the view of catting 
off their retreat. When they bad advanced about a mile, Dost 
Mohammed rushed down upon them with 200 hoiue* This corps, 
which had hitherto inaiiitained a dtstingiuahed character, were 
seized with a sudden panic; they first faltered, and then gave 
way at all points. The officers were left alone to meet the charge 
of the enemy; their bravery was unavailing; Br. Lord, Lieutenants 
Broadfbot and Crispin, were killed, Captains Fraser and Ponsonby 
severely wounded. Sale, bowwer, pushed forward his infantry, 
who successively dislodged the enemy from all the strong positions, 
and drove them to a distance, though without being able to keep 
up a long pursuit. 
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The ex-rnler of Cabol, Dotwithstandisg the partial euccoss now 
gained, soon found himself reduced to great extremity. Ills troops, 
discouraged by so much ill fortune, vere no longer disposed to 
follow his standard; a Tictorious army was pressing upon him, 
and he had no retreat but into the territory of allies by whom ho 
had been deserted. We are indeed informed by Colonel Dennic 
that be clmmed refuge from the Wallec, who, how over, refused to 
receive him; and in this extremity he determined to throw him¬ 
self upon the clemency of bis foe. Setting out with only one 
companion, he rode undiscorered through the camp, and airived 
at Cabul, where he surrendered to the British authorities. By bis 
orders bis son, who still remained in arms, gave himself up also. 
He was thenco conveyed into Hindostan, and bis rcsidcnco finally 
£xed at Loodiana, with a pension of £20,000 a*year. 

For some time afterwards only partial outbreaks occurred, 
Auktur Khan, a chief on the extreme western frontier, had worsted 
the Shah's general and assembled a considerable force; but 
Captain Farrington hastened up, defeated him, and captured bis 
fort. Another movemcDt took place in the Nizian valley, near 
Jellalabad, studded with eighty-four strongholds, which Brigadier 
Shelton reduced one after another, yet with the loss of fifty-two 
killed and wounded, 

Sinde was etiU unsettled, Nusseer declining to place himself in 
the power of the British, and hovering about the hills, A rude 
tribe named Kujuks refused to pay the Shah’s tribute, under the 
plea of inability, which does not seem to have been duly considercri. 
Colonel Wilson marched against them, but was repulsed, himself 
and some other officers being wounded, and Lieutenant Creed, 
who led the storming-party, killed. Affairs continued thus 
unsettled till September, when it having been made known to 
Kusseer Khan tbat the governor-general had determined to re¬ 
place him in his khanate, he came to Quetta, and matters were 
amicably niTanged, By this prudent step Sinde was restored to 
tranquillity, 

MeantitnC| la Western Afghanistan, the insurrection was 
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becoming more fomidable. Anktur Kban was again in ams, 
and fanatical moollahs were proclaimiDg a religions war against 
the British. Colonel Wymcr defeated a large force near Kelat^i* 
Gbilzio, but had not siren gib sufficient to pursue the fugi tires to 
any distance. On the 17tb August, Captains Woodbum end 
Griffin encountered about 5000 men under Akram and Auktur 
Khan, whom they totally defeated, though with the loss of nearly 
130 killed and wounded. In October, a force of Ghilzie insur¬ 
gents occupied in great force the ralley between Cabul and Jella- 
labad. As they held Uio strong pass of Koord Cabul, which 
interrupted the communications, General Sale was sent from* 
the capital, with the 13th and S6th regiments, to clear the 
jiass. He found the enemy stationed behind a breastwork, which 
they quitted on the approach of the assailants, but kept up a 
wolI*dirG(^tcd lire from the rocky heights on each side* Sale was 
wounded, and obliged to quit tbo field; but the tioops under 
Brigadier Donnie drove the enemy from all the cliffy escept the 
very kiglicst, wliitber, as ilic oi^cct was only to clear the pass, it 
WHS thought needless to follow them. The Afghans, then retreat¬ 
ing to Tezeen, occupied tbo surrounding heights, but were driven 
succcsijivtily from all whence they could cause any nnnoynnec. 
The chiefs sent proposals of negoUation, making friendly profes¬ 
sions, and promibing no longer to annoy the march of the column; 
but flieir sincerity was rondoi'od more than donbtful by tho cou- 
iinued molestation which the troops experienced. Ailcr passing 
Jugduluk, they entered a long winding pass, orerhung by terrific 
eminences, every one of which was held by men showing tho most 
o])8tiuatc determination to dispute their progress. An advance 
could only be effected by tlio arduous operation of scaling tho 
heighlF, while from above a heavy fire was still maintained. A 
single company, however, having dashed through the defile, found 
its main outlet unguarded. Tho whole then passed, but their rear¬ 
guard continued to be harassed til] their arrival at Gundamnk. 
licspccting this long march, the commander generally obser^'cs, 
^‘each succeeding morning brought iU affair with a bold and 
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active enemy, eminently skilful in the species of watfaro to which 
their attempts hare been confined, and armed with jez^Is, wbtoh 
hare enabled them to annoy us at a range at which they could 
only be reached by our artUleTy/^ This march had doubtless a 
fatal inflaence, inasmuch as it showed to the natives the mode of 
warfare by which they could inflict upon us the most extensive 
injury. 

General Sale remained nt Gnndamuk; but the Ooloos, or armed 
tribes, crowded round him in increasing numbers, while many of 
them in his own service showed symptoms of disaffection, or went 
over to the enemy. In these drcumstanccs, he found it impossiblo 
to maintain himself in a mere cantonment, and had no choice but 
to push on to Jellalabad, He broke up on the 11 th November, 
when the inhabitants rushed in, and blew up the magasine in such 
haste, that a number of themselves were kiUed, During that day, 
our troops were harassed only by predatory attacks; but on the 
12th, a body of 2000 or SOOO pressed behind, and were joined by 
the whole population of the country. Colonel Dennie, oommand* 
ing the rear-guard, for some time considered it sufficient to beat 
them off, but on coming to a level tract, contrived to allure them 
on, then suddenly attacked, and put them to (light with great 
slaughter. After this the army, with little molestation, reached 
Jellalabad. 

This place was found by no means defensible, surrounded 
ZDCrcly by a weak wall, with a narrow rampart and iusufficieDt 
parapet; while, on the north angle, trees and old buildings 
affi)i*ded excellent cover for the enemy within pistol-shot. They 
soon assembled in great force on all sides, and particularly on this, 
whence they succeeded in burning a cantonment erected at a heavy 
expense in 18^10, and kept up a harassing fii*e of musketry. It 
being deemed necessary to dislodge them from this position, a 
considerable body of horse and foot was plaood under Colonel 
Monteath. That officer, after reducing three posts which might 
have harassed his advance, pushed forward again.Ht the great mass 
of the enemy who occupied the heights iu front. On his approach, 
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the wbole ituddenly gave way, and fled to a coxiBiderable distance, 
Buffering severely from a cavalry charge by Capt^n Oldfield* 
The dtvisions on the other Rides of the city being then attacked, 
made off with equal rapidity and in great coastemation; there 
was soon scarcely an armed Afghan to be seen in the vicinity of 
Jellalabad. Advantage was taken of the interval to repair and 
Btrengtheo the defences, so as to render them secure against any 
Asiatic force, unaided by siege artillery; also to collect grain 
from the adjacent villages. To guard both against famine and 
internal insurrection, it was judged necessary to remove all the 
inhabitants except the shopkeepers. 

Meantime Cabul became the theatre of scenes most deeply 
eventful, which have indeed no parallel in the whole of our Indian 
history. The expedition into that country had, as we have seen, 
been undertaken, not with a view to its conquest, but under tbe 
belief that the exiled monarch, once replaced ou the throne, had a 
party strong enough to nuuntain him in power. It now appeared, 
however, that he was solely supported by tbc arms of the British, 
^Yho thus became the real masters of the country. The Afghans 
were perhaps the bravest and proudest people in Asia; from the 
time of Mahmoud of Gbu;sm down to that of Ahmed Shah, they 
had made several victorious expeditions into India; they had 
founded its two greatest dynasties,—the Patan, which reigned moro 
than throe hundred years, and that which, though called Blogul, 
was established by Baber with native troojis. They now saw 
themselves a conquered people, compelled to acknowledge the 
superiority of a distant nation, of strange language, religion, and 
manners. Tliat in sucli a situation they should have felt at once 
indignant and vindictive, can excite no wouder; nor could we 
have avoided, in some degree, sympathizing with them, had 
they sought deliverance by legitimate means; but assassination 
and breach of faith cannot be palliated even by a good cause. 

Notwithstanding the explosion at Koord Cabnl, tlio country was 
generally in a state of seeming tranquillity; though there were not 
wantbg circumstances calculated to inspire apprehension. Stroug 
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iictire enemy, eminently skilful in the species of warfare to which 
thmr attempts bare been confined, and armed with jezails, which 
bare enabled them to annoy ns at a range at which they could 
only be reached by onr artillery/' This march had doubtless a 
fatal influence, inasmuch as it showed to the natircs the mode of 
warfare by which they could inflict upon us the most extensive 
injury* 

General SalercmaiDed at Gundamnk; but the Ooloos, or armed 
tribes, crowded round him in increasing numbers, while many of 
them in his own service showed symptoms of disaffection, or went 
over to the enemy. In these drenmstances, he found it impossiblo 
to roaintaiu himaotf in a mere cantonment, and had no choice but 
to push on to Jellalabad. He broke up on the 11th November, 
when the Inhabitants rushed in, and blew up the magazine in such 
Imste, that a number of themselves were killed. During that day, 
our troops were harassed only by predatory attacks; but on the 
12tb, a body of 2000 or 3000 pressed behind, and were joined by 
tbe whole population of the country. Colonel Dennio, command* 
ing the rear-guard, for some lime considered it sufficient to boat 
them off, but on coming to a level tract, contrived to allure thorn 
on, then suddenly attacked, and put them to flight with great 
slaughter. After this the army, with little molestation, reached 
Jellalabad. 

This place was found by no means defensible, surrounded 
merely by a weak wall, with a narrow rampart and insufficient 
parapet; while, on the north angle, trees and old buildings 
affoi-ded excellent cover for the enemy within pistol-shot. They 
soon assembled in great force on all sides, and particularly on this, 
whence they succeeded In burning a cantonment erected at a heavy 
expense in 1840, and kept up a harassing fire of musketry* It 
being deemed nccessaty to dislodge them from this position, a 
considerable body of horse and foot w*as placed under Colonel 
Monteath. That officer, afler reducing three posts which might 
have harassed his advance, pushed forward against the great mass 
of the enouiy who occupied the heights in front. On his approach, 
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tbe wbole suddenly gave way, and fled to a conBiderablo distance, 
suffering severely from a cavalry charge by Captain Oldfield, 
'i'he divisions on the other sides of the city being then attacked, 
made off with equal rapidity and in great constemalion; there 
was soon scarcely an armed Afghan to be seen in the vicinity of 
Jellalabad. Advantage was taken of tbe interval to repair and 
strengthen the defences, so as to render them secure against any 
Asiatic force, unaided by siege artillery; also to collect grain 
from the adjacent villages. To guard both against famine and 
internal insnrrection, it was jndged necessary to remove all the 
inhabitants except the shopkeepers. 

Meantime Cabul became the theatre of scenes most deeply 
eventful, which have indeed no parallel in the whole of our Indian 
history. The expedition into that country had, as we have scon, 
been undertaken, not with a view to its conquest, but under the 
belief that tbe exiled monarch, once replaced on the throne, had a 
party strong enough to maintain him in power. It now appeared, 
however, that he was solely supported by the arms of the British, 
who thus became the real masters of the countiy. Tho Afghans 
were perhaps the bravest and proudest people in Asia; from the 
time of Mahmoud of Ghuzni down to that of Ahmed Shah, they 
had made several victorious expeditions into India; they had 
founded its two greatest dynasties,—the Patan, which reigned more 
than three hundred years, and that which, though called Mogul, 
was established by Baber with native trooj>s. They now saw 
themselves a conquered people, compelled to acknowledge the 
superiority of a distant nation, of strange language, religion, and 
manners. That in such a situation tlicv should have felt at once 
indignant and vindictive, can excite no wonder; nor could we 
have avoided, in some degree, syrapalliizing with them, had 
they sought deliverance by legitimate means; but assassination 
and breach of faith cannot be palliated even by a good cause. 

Notwithstanding the explosion at Koord Cabul, the country was 
generally in a state of seeming tranquillity; though there were not 
wanting circumstances calculated to inspire apprehension. Strong 
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diAcoDtent had arisen among the Gbilzie IcAdcra, owing to a 
reduction of their stipends, ordered by Lord Auckland from 
motives of economy* Alarms were also spread among the princi- 
pal chiefs, that they were to be seized and carried priBonei*8 to 
London* Major PotUnger, who acted as envoy in Kobistan, 
reported the state of that rude territory to be such, that unless 
reinforoements were sent, a serious insurrection might be appre¬ 
hended. British officers, when met singly, were insulted, and 
attempts made in some cases to assassinate them. These, how¬ 
ever, were looked upon as only the ebullitions of private discon¬ 
tent or pei*8onal jealousy, not as the symptoms of a universal 
antipathy* 

Sir Alexander Bomes, though inUmately acquainted with the 
country and people, was so far deceived by a feeling of security 
that ho did not hesitate to take up his residence at a house in the 
town, detached from the English quarters* On the 2d November 
1811, it was attacked by about 300 Afghans; yet his eoniidcnco 
was such, that he refused to leave it, and attempted to appease 
the assailants by haranguing them from a high gallery. They 
soon, however, forced an entrance, overpowered all resistance, 
and mercilessly slew him, his brother, and Lieutenant Broad foot, 
a promising young officer* General Elphinstone, on receiving 
this report, and Bociiig flames issuing from that part of the cit}', 
ordered Brigadier Shelton to inarch and occupy tho Bala Hissar, 
or citadel-palace, where the Shah resided. Captain Lawrence, 
who was sent to announce this intention, was attacked by a largo 
band, and with difficultj escaped. Lieutenant Sturt, coming with 
auother message, received three wounds. The Shah immediately 
ordered his guard, with some other troops, to attempt the restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity; but they were repulsed with great slaughter. 

The standard of insurrection was thus openly raised; and tho 
English, from the emergency being no wholly unforeseen, wero 
little prepared for the events which now pressed upon them. 
Their force was divided into two parts, one in tho Bala Uinsar, 
the other in a cantonment about two miles distant, separated by 
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Iho Cabul river ftn<3 by a broad canal. The silualion was low', 
commanded by adjacent hills and buildings; while the numerous 
camp-followers rendered the extent too great for the number of 
troops appointed to defend it An error still more seiious had 
been comraitted in making a weak fort at some distance tho 
depository of all tho coinmiasariat stores* 

General Kipliinstooe, the eommandcr-in-cliief, is described as 
an amiable and iotelHgcnt officer; but declining health had in¬ 
duced him to obtain leave for bis immediate return* lie appears 
to have been peculiarly deficient in decision and promptitude, tho 
qualities now most urgently required* Having under him about 5500 
troops, it can scarcely be doubted that o brisk attack on the city 
would havo been so successful as to havo crushed tho Immediate 
rising* A dilatory and defensive system was adopted; orders 
were sent to General Sale to rejoin him, and to General Nott to 
send two I'eguncnts from Candabar* A farther reinforcement w'as 
despatched to the Bala Hissar; but Major Swaync, in attempting 
to lead two more companies thither, was obliged by the heavy fire 
of the enemy to fall back. 

The most urgent object of attention was the commissariat fort, 
separated from the cantonment by the Shah Cagb or royal garden, 
which afforded large cover to Uie enemy. Captain Swajmc, on 
the ith, attempted to penetrate thither w itb two companies of the 
44th, but was exposed to so severe a fire from a fort in possession 
of iho enemy, that he himself and another officer were killed, and 
the troops driven back with great loss. A party of tho 5Ui light 
cavalry were equally unfortunate* Captain Boyd of the commis¬ 
sariat, however, represented so forcibly the extreme importance of 
this post, that a stronger detachment was prepared, but delayed 
till next morning; when Ensign Warren, who held the fort, camo 
in with the garrison, stating that the enemy, by forming a mine 
and setting fire to the gate, bad rendered it untenable. This 
failure in an object so essential, and seemingly so eas}', produced 
a fatal effect on the spirit of both parties. The enemy became 
greatly emboldened; and were joined by many who had been 
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hitherto our frlcuJa; mIiIIc the British troops were deeply mortU 
fied, aud ceased to display that conra^ which usoally so much 
distinguishes them. 

To retrieve this disaster, Major Swayne was sent on the 5th to 
attach a fort which commanded the one lost; and some success 
was at first gained; but not being duly followed up, the detach- 
ment was recalled. On the Cth, a stronger and more regular corps 
was employed, when the artillery having succeeded in mahing a 
practicable brooch, the place was carried by storm. An attempt 
was also made, but without success, to occupy the Shah Bagh; 
when the enemy brought up largo bodies of cavalry, hoping to 
intercept our retreat; but they did not ultimately make the at¬ 
tempt. Henco the general i*esult of this day was somewhat 
favourable. 

On the 9 th, Brigadier Shelton was recalled from tho Bala 
llissar. But tho hope that ho would revive tho drooping energies 
of the troops was not realized. lie bad early formed tbo opinion 
that they could not hold their ground at Cabul, and advised, thoro- 
tbre, an immediate retreat to Jcllalabad. Sir William Macnagh- 
ten, on the contrary, conceived the anny bound to maintain their 
position, for winch their power, if vigorously exerted, seemed to 
him quite sufScient. This opinion prevailed to tbo extent of mak¬ 
ing them remain; but tho brigadier, retaining his own judgment, 
was disposed to preserve an altitude purely defensive, and was 
urged only by the strong remonstrances of the envoy to any active 
measures. Either a vigorous attack or an immediate retreat would 
probably have saved the army; but amid conflicting councils, a 
middle course was adopted, whtcb could produce only the very 
worst results. 

On the 10th, the Afghans, with lai*ge bodies of cavalry, occupied 
the surrounding bills, and took possession of several forts. One 
of these, called Rika-baahco, somewhat commanded tho canton¬ 
ment, and interrupted the supply of provisions, which became now 
extremely scarce; the envoj*, therefore, by urgent representations, 
obtained from tlio commandcr-in-chief an order that Shelton should 
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nttftclc it ncxi; day. The fitorming-party then bui*3t open what 
appeared to be the gate, bot which proved a mere wicket, admit- 
ling only two or three at once. The first who entered suffered 
aeverely; but when a few had forced their way, the garrison were 
struck with panic, and evacnated the post. Meantime a body of 
cavalry had charged the British, who, deserted by their naaal 
courage, precipitately fled. Shelton, however, who was always 
conspicuous for valour in the field, twice rallied Ihetn, and at last 
carried the fort, which the enemy had reoccupied. Unhappily, 
(luring their temporary possession, they had killed almost nil 
the little party who first entered; only Lieutenant Bird and a 
sopoy maintained their ground in a stable, till i*elieved by their 
countrymen. Our object was Indeed gained, four other sta¬ 
tions being evacuated, and a supply of grain procured; yot 200 
men wore lost in killed or wounded. On the 13tb, the enemy, 
occupying in force iho adjacent heights, fired with some effect 
into tlm cantonment; when the envoy, by earnest entreaty, 
prevailed on tlie general to send a body of troops against them. 
They made an obstinate resistance, and at first repulsed the 
as^ailantH, but by some skilful movements of the artillery and 
cavalry, were finally driven from the position. Our soldiers, 
liowcvcr, under existing circumstances, could never liold any 
ground which they had gained, but were obliged to return to the 
cantonment, whilo the enemy, having rallied, pressed closely be¬ 
hind them. 

On the 15th, Major Pottinger arrived from Charekur, in the 
mountain-territory of Kohistan, north of Cabul, which he had de¬ 
fended at the head of 800 G-oorkbas. lie and some other ofifieers 
occupied a small adjacent fort, when they were invited to a con¬ 
ference, and Captain liattray, being inveigled to a little distance, 
was suddenly idiot dead, while tho major with difficulty escaped. A 
vast number of insurgents then assembled, who were at first re¬ 
pulsed with great slaughter; but their force increasing, and the 
post being untenable, the troops withdrew to Charekur. Hero 
thev maiutained themselves for nine or ten dsvs. amid continual 
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asHAuIts from an o^’crwhclroiDg body, and the most severe suffer- 
luga from want of water. No resource then appeared but to cut 
their way to Cabiil, amid incessant hardships and attacks. All 
the troops either perished or were dispersed, and only the Major 
and Lieutenant Haugliton, passing during the night through the 
city, succeeded in reaching the cantonment. 

A proposition was now started, and even urged by the envoy, 
that the foixc should quit the cantonment for the llala Ilissar, 
where the whole would bo uuited in a much moi^ defensiblo 
[)ONiti(m. The military authorities, however, decided tliat ibis plan, 
including an extensive conveyance of stores, could not be accom¬ 
plished without ruinous loss. The measure of J'ctrcat was then 
agitated, and would now really sociu to have been the wdscst course; 
but the envoy still urged a delay of eight or ten daya, in the hope 
of some favourable occurrence. On the 22d, Moliuinnmd Akbar, 
second son of Dost Mohammed, arrived at Cabul, and w'as invested 
with the command of the hostile army, to whose movements ho 
gave an augmented energy. He had already distinguished him* 
self by his military talents, having been employed by his fatlicr 
in defending ibe frontier against the Sikhs. 

The village of lloli^meru, Ij’ing to the north of the cantonment, 
oil the road leading to Kohistan, was now the only quarter throagh 
wLicli, at bigli prices, supplies of provisions were procured; and 
the enemy, by marching out in great force every morning, and 
occupying it during the day, much narrowed this resource. It 
appeared indispensable to take possession of tlin place; and on 
the 22d Major Swnync moved thither W'itk a strong detachment, 
but found it so well garrisoned, and the entrance so blocked up, 
that ho considered it impossible to force a passage. lie kept up 
a fire some boors, while his troops suffered severely, but without 
anv I'cyuU. 

if 

On ibc 23d, Shelton was ordered out, w'ith a considerable force, 
to storm the village of I3eh-nieru. He marched at two in the morn¬ 
ing, occupied the brow of the height and threw the enemy into con¬ 
siderable coufusion, but with doubtful prudence delayed the attack 
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till Jayli^lit. Mojor Swaync then eifected an entrance; but, as it 
prov^ed, only through a small wicket, admitUtig mci'cly a few, who 
could not long sccuro their post against a heavy fire. The natives 
then poured out from the city large bodies, estimated at 10,000 
men, and covered all the surrounding heights. The British troops 
were led against them, and maintained a long contest with various 
fortune, suffering most severely from the jezails, whoso range the 
mitsket could by no means equaL Yet the other party, having 
sustained several checks, aud being discouraged by the fall of 
Abdoolah Khan, one of thrir greatest chiefs, began a retreat to* 
wards the city, abandoning a gun which they had captured. The 
cavalry were then called upon to pursue them; but that body, 
baviug been for a long time kept in an injudicious position, ex* 
posed to the enemy’s fire, shrunk back, and would not obey the 
summons. This tho Afghans no sooner perc^ved, than they 
renewed tho assault with augmented courage and energy. The 
square of British infantry was broken; panic spread through the 
troops; all attempts to rally them were vain; and finally the 
whole rushed in confused and tumultuary flight to the cantonment. 
Tho spirited efforts of one or two corps prevented the enemy from 
entering along with them. 

On this fatal day, the loss both of men and officers was immense; 
and tie spirit of the army was completely broken. The proposal 
of removing to tho Bala Hissar was renewed, but again rejected. 
On the 21th, a letter was received' from Osman Khan, a chief be* 
lieved friendly, boasting, seemingly witli truth, that he had spared 
our troops in the preceding day’s pursuit; and declaring himself 
earnestly desirous of terminating the war, on condition of our 
quietly evacuating the country, leaving it to be governed by a king 
and laws of its own. The general, on a reference from Sir William, 
strongly advised negotiation. Accordingly, on the 27th, an intcr- 
vieNv took place at the eastern gate with several Afghan leaders; 
but their demands were enormous, amounting to the unconditional 
surrender of the British force, with only a hope that their lives 
might be spared. Those terms were indignantly rejected,«*-the 
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envoy declaring that lie must again appeal to aririB, leaving the 
result to the God of battlea.” 

Some days elapsed without any important event; hut the Englii^h 
were pressed continually closer. An important post was sacrificed 
through the cowardice of the garrison; and tho scarcity of provisions 
approached to famiue^ being only relieved by precarious supplies 
from the Bala Hissar. On the 8th December, the general strongly 
recommended negotiation, as the only altei*nalive left. On the 
11th, Sir William had an interview with a number of chiefs, 
among whom the Khans Osman and Akbar took tho lead. Their 
deportment was courteous; and it was finally agreed that the 
British should evacuate all Afghanistan, on being not only allowed 
to retire unmolested, but furaished with provisions and the means 
of transport. Shah Sujah was to be granted a pension, with tho 
option of remaining at Cabal or accompanying the retreating army. 

In pursuance of this treaty, the force in the Bala Ilissar was 
on the 13th and 14th removed to the cantonment, not however 
without annoyance from the Afghans. Yielding to successive de¬ 
mands, the adjacent forts, bitliertomaintmned, were evacuated, and 
several English officers delivered as liostagcs. Yet tho promised 
supplies indispensable to the march of tho army wore still, on 
various pretexts, withheld } and it became evident that, seeing the 
weak and desponding state of the invaders, the barbarians bad de¬ 
termined to treat them as entirely in tbcir power* 

Under these circumstances, Akbar fonned tho scheme which 
brought affairs to a fatal crisis. Captain Skinner, who happened 
to be in his power, was sent to the envoy with a proposal to unite 
with him in seizing Amenoollah Khan, the chief second in in- 
fiuence to himself. Shah Sujah was then to be acknowledged 
king, with Akbar as his vizier; the English would be allowed to 
remain till next spring, and then to depart under circumstanceB 
that would save their honour. Sir William caught with a fatal 
facility at this delusive proposition; his mind, owing to the late 
reverses, was in an excited state; and when warned by bis officers 
U the danger, he declared that it appeared to present the only ray 
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of Iiopc, nail ibat death would he preferable to the life he bad 
lately led. He agreed to go out and meet the chiefs in an open 
space near the cantonment; and though a strong guard was 
ordered, it was very imperfectly furnished. About noon of the 
23d, he proceeded thither, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Kackenzie, and Trevor; and, on approaching the spot, he walked 
on wnth them, leaving the soldiers behind. Tho chiefs then came 
up, and opened the conference in the most friendly terms. It 
being remarked that numerous armed Afghans were coming up, 
and drawing a circle round them, Akbar said they were in the 
secret. Presently, however, he grasped the left baud of the envoy, 
while Sultan Jan seized bis right; and a fierce struggle ensuing, 
the former chief drew out a pistol, and shot Sir William dead. 
This cruel action appears to have been prompted by the dread of 
his escape and the excitement of the moment, as it would have 
been bettor policy to have secured him as a hostage. The body, 
however, w^as instantly seized by the fanatic Ghazees, who cut it 
in pieces, and exposed the head to the people in the great bazaar. 
Captain Trevor also fell into tbeir bands and w'as murdered on the 
spot; but other chiefs caused Lawrence and Mackenzie to mount 
on horseback, and conveyed them to Cabul, protecting them even 
at the hazard of their own lives. They were there thrown into a 
fort, where the multitude made furious attempts to break in and 
put them to death. 

After this dreadful scene, it might have been expected that all 
the generous feelings of the troops would have been roused; that 
they would have been impelled to some deed of decisive and des¬ 
perate valourat all events, that they would have ceased to place 
any faith in Afghan promises, and hoped for a safe retreat only 
from their own efforts. It is mortifying, however, to think how 
much the highest qualities depend upon circumstances. That 
British spirit, which was elsewhere making such lofty displays, 
here entirely ftilcd. Major Pottinger, now appointed envoy, alono 
urged vigorous measures; all the others insisted on yielding to 
the humiliatbg terms offered by the enemy. They were to leave 
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bebmd most of tbeir guns aod treasure; bills were drawn on India 
for fourteen lacks of rupees (£140,000); and four additional officers 
were given as bostagea. 

Delays were still interposed till the Gth January, when the 
army at length began its inauspicious march. It consisted still of 
C90 Europeans, 2840 native infantry, and 970 cavalry; in all, 
4500 fighting-men. There were, besides, 12,000 camp-followers, 
who rendered the prcserviUion of order almost impossible. A 
straggling march, amid deep snow and many obstructions, prevented 
them from advancing more than five miles; and it was two in the 
moruing before the last reached the place of encampment. The 
Gha;sec8, as soon as they saw the cantonment empty, rushed in, 
filled it with exulting shoots, and commenced a work at once of 
plunder aud destruction. The troops during the night, being very 
ill supplied with clothes and shelter, suffered extremely from the 
cold, which to some proved fatal. Next day they resumed their 
inarch, forming a mingled mass of soldiers, followers, and boasts of 
burden. The enemy soon began to harass them with a fire of 
jezalls; and though bravely repulsed at several points, obliged them 
to abandon some guns and much baggage. Captain Skinner, learn¬ 
ing that Akbar was at hand, appealed to his sense of honour and 
humanity. The latter declared the attack to have been made agunst 
his will, but offered a safe conduct to Jellalabad, on condition of 
their stopping till the morning, and giving six other hostages. 
Next day, however, they were agmn assailed, and upon making a 
fresh appeal to the chief, were required to yield Major Pottinger 
and two more officers before he would renew his promises of protec¬ 
tion. In this way, no doubt, they obtained a respite, and reached 
the entrance of the tremendous pass of Koord Cabul; bat the frost 
had so disabled even the strongest men, that only s few hundreds 
remained fit for service. 

They now entered the defile, five miles long, overhung by high 
cliffs, with a torrent dashing through it; and, contrary to every 
pledge, the Ghilzies crowned the heights, pouring down a dc- 
•tructivc lire. The only safety lay in rushing rapidly through the 
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pass, abandoniag almost all tiieir baggage and supplies. The 
females bappilj eaoaped unbort^ except Lady Sale^ wbo was 
slightly wounded. They passed the night at Koord Cahul; but 
the snow was falling thiekf and, from the loss of almost erery 
equipment} their sufferings were much more severo than before* 

On the 9tb} the army was about to renew its march, when 
Akhar, by plausible though treacherous promises} persuaded the 
general to halt. This step deeply discouraged the men, who coa« 
ceived their only hope to be in the most expeditious movement; 
and the native troops began to desert in great numbers. About 
nooU} Captain Skinner arrived with a proposal that the ladies 
with thoir liiubands should place themselves under the protection 
of the Afghan chief. The hardships endured by the former were 
indeed so excessive, that there appeared no other hope of saving 
their lives, and the general accordingly consented. The soldiers 
marched on, and spent another night of intense cold,*—'all the 
promises of food and fuel being unfulfilled. 

On the 1 0tb, the army resumed its progress, though the fighting 
men were reduced now to a small number. They were unmolested 
for about two miles, when they came to a narrow goige between 
two precipitous hills; but here tbe Afghans had occupied all the 
heights in great force, whence they directed a most murderous 
fire. The native troops, throwing away their arms and accoutre* 
ments, sought safety in Bight, when the enemy rushed down, 
sword in hand, and commenced a general massacre. Nearly the 
whole force disappeared during this fearful march, at the end of 
which it was found that, of the 4500 M'ho had proceeded from 
Cabal, there surrived only 270 Europeans, with indeed a consider^ 
able number of tbe 13,000 camp-followers. Akbar, who now 
appeared in the neighbourhood, made an offer, that if the former 
would place themselves entirely under his protection, be would 
escort them safely to Jellalabad; but all the othem must be left 
to thdr fate. The general humanely rejected such terms, and his 
people wont on amid fresh losses, till they reached, at four o'clock, 
an encampment in the Tcaeen valley. Another attempt was made 
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that there was treason within the walla. No hope then appeared 
but to cut their way through; and aooordingly, on the night of 
the 16tb, a column was formed, conaiating of the armed force, in 
the centre of which were Mrs* Ferris and her sister dressed in 
men^B clothes, with all the civilians of the garrison. A brisk fire 
was kept up till the moment of departure, when they rushed forth. 
The enemy at once took the alarm, and made a furious attack; 
but Bome vigorous discharges of musketry obliged them to retire. 
The party hastened to Lallporah; but observing the sinister looks 
of the people, and hearing that the Khyber Pass was closely 
guarded, they induced, by large gifts, one of the khans to lead 
them hy a mountainous path to Peshawur. The ladies wero 
obliged to travel about ISO miles, clambering a great part of the 
way on their hands and feet. 

The great rising at Cabul was accompanied by one equally 
determined at Ghizni. Capt^n Woodburn, with about 100 men, 
moving thence to the capital, was surrounded by a numerous body, 
and his little band rflmost enUrely destroyed. The insurgents 
soon assembled in great force, and closely invested this celebrated 
fortress. Colonel Palmer, who commanded, not having quite 1000 
men, was unable to prevent their entering the city, but maintained 
himself in the citadel, and in some outposts. Here he continued 
during the depth of winter; and hopes were entertained tliat bo 
would he able to remaiu till relieved. In February, however, 
seemingly after the destruction of the Cabal army, the besieging 
force was greatly increased in numberB and courage. They are 
said on one occasion to have been repulsed with great loss; but 
his despatch of the Ist March states that they had establisbed 
themselves under cover, within fifty yard a of the fortress, and that 
the troops were exhausted by constant duty and the extreme 
cold,—the thermometer being 14® below the freezing point. Above 
all, water, which had long been scarce, was about to fail altogether, 
as the suirender of the outposts would, in forty-eight hours, enable 
the enemy to command the only well, and the whole garrison 
would in a few days inevitably pertsli. These reasons, if not 
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exaggerated, appear enffident; yet it is vety curious to find bim 
addingi as a further justification) that he bad received a letter 
from General Elphinstone and Major PotUnger, desiring him to 
take this step on the arrival of Rohilla Khan, an Afghan chief; 
and he refers even to similar iastmetions from Sir W. Macnaghten* 
It would appear, indeed) th^ auch a letter had been sent daring 
the calamities of the army; bat Generals Bale and Nott, who 
received similar ones, did not, under the circumstances) think 
tliemselves anthorised to obey them. The governor-general, on 
locciving the intelligence, ordered a courUmartial to be held as 
soon as convenient on the conduct of Palmer. He had obtained 
the promise of honourable treatment and a safe march to Cabul; 
but in consequence of thousands of Gbaeeos being in the citj) 
these terms were very imperfectly fulfilled. 

General Nott, commanding at CandaLar, on learning tbo crisis 
at Cabul, sent Colonel Maclaren, with a brigade, to support the 
liritisb cause. That officer, however, on approaching Gbizni) 
found the snow so deep, and tho animals with him perishing so 
fust, that he was obliged to retrace his steps. Caudahar itself 
was thi'catened by a force of 5000 men under Mohammed Atta, a 
fanatical chief, and Prince Suflor Jung, a younger son of Shah 
Siijah. Tho general marched with a strong corps, totally routed 
and dispersed them, with the loss on bis own side of only three 
killed and between twenty and thirty wounded. By this season¬ 
able success that important capital was for the present secured. 

Candahar was well supplied with provisions, but tho public 
money >vaB exhausted, and ammunition had become scarce. To 
supply thcRO wants, General England was sent from Sindo with 
about 4000 men, escorting a numerous train of camels, with tho 
requisite funds and stores. Tliey marcbed in throe divisions, of 
which two, on the 16th March, arrived at Quetta, 147 miles from 
Candahar; whence, as tho eountiy in front was occupied by insur¬ 
gent bands, the commander advanced with a considerable foroe to 
clear the way and obtain forage. He seems not to have been duly 
apprized of the enemy^s strength, and hence his vanguard, on 
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Ttuuinng the summit of a hill, were assailed by an ambuscade, and 
compelled to retreat, leaving Captain May and sixteen men dead 
on the field. The corps, In descending, were charged in the rear 
by a strong body of cavalry, when Major Apthorp of the 20tb was 
mortally wonnded; but having formed themselves into a square, 
they repelled all farther attack, and fell back upon Quetta. Their 
loss is stated at twenty •seven killed and seventy-one wounded. 
The Afghans had received large reinforcements from the north, 
under a resolute chie^ Mohammed Sadig, and became so strong 
that General England was obliged to throw up in trench ments for 
the defence of the station he now occupied. 

We have seen that General Sale at Jellalahad repulsed all 
attacks down to the 14th November; but it could not be expected 
that the triumphant operations at Cabul would not cncourago the 
enemy to renew their assaults upon him. Accordingly, the tribes 
again began to muster, keeping up a fire which interrupted the 
defensive works, and they even threatened mining operations. It 
appeared necessary to drive them to a greater distance; with which 
view, on the 1st December 1841, a column was formed within tlie 
Cubul gate, which was then thrown open, and Colonel Dcunie led 
out the troops with such impetuosity that the enemy speedily took 
to flight. Our loss was trifling. They now retired about twelve 
miles, feeling that they could not make another attempt without a 
strong reinforcement of cavalry. 

After the catastrophe of the Cabul army, however, they returned 
in increased nambers, commanded by Akbar Kban in person, 
who had formerly, as we mentioned, been governor of Jellalabad. 
He made the most strenuous efforts to establish a rigorous blockade: 
the ravines, hollows, and remains of mud*forts, were filled with 
skirmishers, who kept up an incessant fire on the parapets. On 
the 10th March, operations were pressed with particular ardour on 
the north side, and a report was received that they were driving a 
mine in that direction. It being highly important to ascertain this 
fact, Colonel Dennie next day, with 800 men, sallied ont by the 
gate leading to Peshawur. leaving Captain Oldfield with the 
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oavalry to occupy the enemy’B attention there, he ewept round to 
the north quarter, which, beyond expectation, was found quite 
unoccupied. Only one picket held a spot of rising ground, from 
which it was soon driven by Captain Broadfoot. Full opportunity 
was thus given to ascertain whether any mining operation was 
going on, but neither shaft nor gallery was found to have been yet 
commenced. Akbar^s camp was now seen in full movement, and 
masses of cavalry and infantry advancing: as, however, the object 
of the British was not to give battle, they returned in good order, 
and without loss, into the city. On the 1st April, General Sale, 
having observed some docks of sheep grazing in the vicinity, sent 
out the cavalry and light infantry, who, driving off the covering 
parties, secured an opportune supply of 500 of these animnls. 

About, this time various rumours began to thicken. General 
Pollock, who had been selected by the supreme govemtnent to 
command the troops despatched primarily to the relief of Jellala- 
had, was said to Iiavc been repulsed in an attempt to penetrate the 
Khyber, and a feu de joU fired in the army of Akbar was under¬ 
stood to celebrate that event The latter chief was also reported 
to be about to despatch part of his force to assist in defondiug the 
pass, while other accounts bore that he was preparing to retreat to 
Lughman, and even that a revolution had broken out at Cabul. 
Little reliance could be placed on any of these statements; but, 
upon a general survey of affairs, General Sale concluded that a 
victory over Akbar would at once relieve the pressure upon him¬ 
self, and aid the operations of General Pollock; and though that 
chief commanded 6000 men, he hoped for sncccss. lie tbcix^fore 
formed bis infantry, 1360 strong, into three columns, under Colonels 
Dennie and Monteath and Captain Havelock, while Captains Abbot 
and Oldfield led on the cavalry and artillery. On the 7th ApriJy 
at daybreak, they issued forth by the Peshawur and Cabul gates, 
and saw the enemy drawn up in regular order to receive them, 
having their left resting on the river. Captain Havelock soon 
drove in the advance; while the central colnmn attacked a strong 
fort, which covered that part of Akbaris line. They were repulsed, 
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and ill the attack Colonel Dennie received a mortal wound. They 
contrived, however, to pasa this work on the left, and form the 
army on the opposite side, A grand general attack was then 
made, the artillery advancing at the gallop, and the three columns 
of infantry rushing ou in concert. The enemy gave way imme¬ 
diately at all points, his left being dislodged from its posts on the 
river, and some men and horsos pushed into it. Vigorous attempts 
were made to rally, particularly by masses of cavalry, while a bat¬ 
tery, screened by a garden-wall, was directed, it was supposed, by 
the sirdar himself, lly seven in the morning, however, the whole 
army was in full retreat towards Lnghman; the cam^j and tents 
were involved in a general conflagration, and their artillery cap¬ 
tured, including four pieces taken from the Cabul anny. The 
victor}^ was complete, and only alloyed by the fall of Colonel 
Dcnnie, whose heroic exploits in this war we have repeatedly com¬ 
memorated. General Sale, w'hile deploring it as a public calamity, 
felt it must bo a consolation to his friends that ho fell whilo most 
gallantly perfunuing his duty, 

Meantimo, os ^oott os the first disasters were known, all the 
troops that could bo spared from the north of India were pushed 
forward into Afghanistan. Ouv rendezvous was at Pesbawur, now 
belonging to the Seik government, who simulated a readiness to 
afford us every assistance, whilst their oflScers were in reality 
exorling themselves to embarrass our movements. Early in 
January several regiments had been mustered there; but the fort 
of Ali Musjid, about twenty miles in advance, and on the road 
to Jellalabad, was announced to be in great distress. Colonel 
Moseley was sent forward with two regiments, which, by a night- 
march, succeeded in reaching tho place. Brigadier Wild, on the 
Idth, attempted to penetrate with two more; hut he was repiilsod, 
himself wounded, and tho whole part}' obliged to retreat with con- 
siderahlo loss. In Ali Musjjd, meantime, the provisions wero su 
completely exhausted, that the colonel was obliged to quit it on 
the 25tb, and push back to Jnmrood, having suffered a loss of 175 
killed tad w'oundcd, including several officers. 
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Reinforcements, bowerer, continued to arrive; and General 
Pollock, whose conduct, under the most trying drctunstanoei, folly 
justified the choice made of him, was appointed to command them 
and all the troops west of the Indus* He arrired in the end of 
January, hut before attempting the formidable operaUon with 
which the campaign must open, he judged it ncoessary to^wait the 
accumulation of a considerable force. Other cirenmstances also 
compelled him to delay the advance. By the be^nning of April, 
it had boon rained to about 8000, and though this was scarcely 
adequate, and 4000 more were expected, the urgent state of affairs 
in Afghanistan made him deicnnine to attempt the passage of the 
Khyber, and on the dth he advanced. This tremendous defile 
was defended by about 10,000 brave mountaineers, thoroughly 
skilled in this species of warfare. They had raised a strong 
breastwork to defend the narrow entrance, and their bands covered 
all the rocky and precipitous heights on the right and left, whence 
they could take sure aim against the small column, which alone 
could march on the road beneath. To have penetrated throngh 
this passage, exposed to so terrible a fire, would have been scarcely 
possible, and certainly not without dreadful carnage. The general 
saw that the only means of securing success was to send troops to 
scale the heights, and dislodge the enemy posted upon them. This 
was a most formidable operation; but British soldiers, when brought 
into close contact, had shown themselves able to vanquish the 
oiiciny under almost any circumstances. Two columns were there* 
fore formed, of twelve companies each, and placed, the one under 
Colonel Taylor and Major Anderson, the other under Colonel 
Moneloy and Major Huish; while 400 of the native troops called 
Jczailchces, were led by Captain Ferris. Both columns, in the 
face of a determined opposition, which they overcame in the most 
gallant style, succeeded in expelling the enemy from the crest of 
the hill. In this achievemeiit they were much aided by Captain 
Alexander of the artlUery, who threw in shrapnell shells where- 
ever opportunity ofiered. The assailants continued to drive the 
opposing force from height to height Ull they had cleared the 
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whole range os far as Ali Moajid. Awed by the Buecefis of these 
masterly operations, the enemy abandoned the barrier at the mouth 
of the pass, and the army, with treasure, ommunition, and baggage, 
marched through without opposition. This grand achievement was 
attended with the incredibly aznall loss of 14 killed, 104 wonnded, 
and IT^i^Using; the first including one, and the second three 
officers* 

On the 6tb, Ali Musjid was attacked, and possession taken, after 
a slight resistance. A full command was thus obtained of the 
Khybcr Pass, and the route lay open to Jellalabad and into the 
interior of Cabuh 

Meantiino, active operations were proceeding in the west, where 
the enemy omitted no exertion to dislodge the force with which 
General Nott occupied Candabar. Prince Sufter Jung, a son of 
Shah Sujab, seconded the hostile chiefs in plundering tho villages, 
and exciting the people to rise against the British. After con¬ 
tinuing these movements during February, they began early in 
Maivh to press closo upon the city; when the general, finding it 
necessary to push them to a distance, left 2600 men under Major 
Lane for its defence, and with the main body dashed out against 
the marauders. Though possessing a strength of 12,000, of whom 
one half were cavalry, well mounted, they hastily retreated, passed 
tho rivers Tumuk and Urghundab, and carefully shunned all 
contact with the pursuing infantry. On the 9tb, General Nott 
approached so near that his artillery could open upon them with 
effect, when they were completely broken and dispersed, being only 
saved from destruction by his defect in horse. After accomplishing 
this object he returned, without sustuniog the slightest loss in 
men, baggage, or camels. 

While the commander was engaged in this expedition, a strong 
detachment of Afghans, making a wide circuit, and favoured by 
their knowledge of the country and affections of the people, came 
suddenly upon Cindahar. Major Lane, seeing their assemblage 
in the forenoon of the lOtb, caused every preparation to be made 
for resistance, and the gates to be secured by bags of grain piled 
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inside* The enemy, however, about eight in the cveniDg, when 
completely dark, aucceeded, by combustibles secretly ignited, in 
setting fire to the Herat gate. The governor lost no time in rein- 
forcing this post, and opening upon them a destmotive fire; yet 
in the face of the havock thus made, dense masses kept up an 
incessant and heavy discharge, while eight or ten even tore down 
tho burning fragments, and, scrambling over the bags, eft'ected an 
entrance. They were soon despatched; and about midnight, after 
four hours of incoBsant attack, tho assailants withdrew. A similar 
attempt to fire the Shikarpore gate entirely failed, as did a feebler 
one on that leading to Cabul. The enemy then retreated with 
such diligence, that when day broke not one of them was visible; 
hut tho ground was strewed with dead bodies, while the British 
bad not sustained a single casualty* 

Though the Afghans w*ere thus severely checked at every 
point, they continued to lay waste the country, carrying away tho 
forage, and turning aside the supplies of water. Colonel Wymer 
was sent out to check those movements and to collect supplies. 
On the banks of the Urghundab be saw large bodies of cavalry 
gracing their horses; and on emerging from a pass a considerable 
force was observed to be forming in his rear. He marched back 
and obliged them to retreat; while Colonel Maclaren dislodged 
another band from a village in front. But, at the same time, an 
overwhelming body, which had collected on the right fiank, gained 
a temporary advantage, several officers being wounded. The 
commander hastened to their aid; and the skirmish terminated in 
the enemy being driven in confosioD across the Urghundab, while 
the convoy was completely secured. 

Wo have already mentioned that General England, in the 
middle of March, had been repulsed in his attempt to convey stores 
to Candahar. Being reinforced, he advanced again in the end 
of April, and on the 28th found the enemy in considerable strength, 
strongly posted in front of the villago of Hykulaie. He attacked 
them with sneb vigour, that, notwithstanding a spirited defence, 
they were soon broken and dispersed; bis loss being only too 
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woandod. On tbe other ^ido be fuimd Colonel Wymcr, who had 
come to aid him; and the united corpd proceeded without opposi¬ 
tion tr) Candahar. In the end of Sufter Jung, being joined 
by Auktur Khen with 3000 men, advanced upon the capital, where 
the force was weakened by Wymer having been sent with a 
detachment into the Ghilzie couutry. They took post on some 
steep rocky hills about a mile from the city, imagining the com* 
tnander would not have strength enough to attack them in the 
field. Yet he without hesitation sallied out; all thmr positions 
were gallantly carried; and they were driven with great loss across 
the Urgbundab. Tho strong fortress of Kelat-i-Ghilzie had been 
maintained with great difficulty during the winter, surrounded by 
a hostile people, who early in spring formed lines of oircumvalla- 
tion, and closely blockaded it Unable to effect any impression, 
they retired; but now again, on tho 2lBt May, made an attack, at 
four in the morning, in two columns, each of 2000 men, with 
thirty scaling ladders. Afier an hour's contest, they were com¬ 
pletely beaten olF. 

Meantime, Cabul itself, on the departure of the English, became 
the theatre of most violent dissensions and revolutions; but the 
train of these events, and the motives of tho barbarous actors, are 
involved in much obscurity. Shah Sujah, Iiaving at that crisis 
remained behind unprotected, might liave been expected to fall a 
victim to the excited fury of the people. Ou the contrary, he retained 
possession of the Bala llissar, exorcised a powerful influence, and 
was even courted by the different parties. The odium attached to 
him, it thus appears, had been chiefly reflected from the foreign 
aid by which his cause was upheld. As all parties united in this 
sentiment, the Shah erideutly deemed it expedient to dissemble 
whatever attachment he might feel for tho British; nor is there 
wantiug ground to suspect, that he joined with apparent cordiality 
in schemes for their entire expulsion. One of the two factions into 
which the country was rent obtained, it is said, his consent to 
place himself at the head a force levied for that purpose. On 
this destination he left the Bala Hissar; but the hostilo party of 
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the Barukzye uirdars, atroBgly attached to Dost hlobammed and 
AkbaTj determined to s^ae so fay curable an opportunity for grati¬ 
fying their enmity. They placed in ambush a bo^y of skilful 
musketeers, who, when they saw the monarch coming to the spot, 
sprung forth, and discharged agaiust him a shower of balls. Two 
of them took effect in a vital part, when be fell down and expired 
almost immediately* Several of his attendants were also slain; 
bis crown and jewels were seiaed; and he left his family in as 
distracted a state as his kingdom. 

' We have seen his son Softer Jung raising all the western tribes 
against the British power; while another, Futteb Jung, was nn- 
derstood to be animated by quite opposite sentiments. The latter, 
being on the spot, obtained possossion of the Bala Hissar, and 
assumed the reins of sovereignty. Akbar, however, who had 
been absent daring these transactions, and whose power was 
seemingly mneh reduced, now hastened to Cabul; and by his 
talents, influence, and address^ regained the complete mastery of 
that capital. He then turned his arms against the Bala Hissar; 
and having effected a breach, compelled it to surrender. Yet he 
did not proceed to extremities against Futteh Jung, but acknow¬ 
ledged him as Shah, upon the understanding that he himself, under 
the title of viaier, should exercise the whole authority. The 
prince at first consented; but not brooking this mere shadow of 
royalty, and being in fact treated as a kind of atate^prisoner, he 
made bis escape, and presented himself in the camp of General 
Pollock, who had made several marches towards the capital. 
Akbar was thus left undisputed master of the country, and 
the only enemy with whom that commander had now to con¬ 
tend. 

The British ooansels, at this era, underwent an important 
change; for in September 1841, Sir Robert Peel and his friends 
came into power, in no degree pledged to the Indian policy of 
their predecessors. Thoy do not appear to have intended to recall 
Lord Auckland; but that nobleman, feeling himself in a delicate 
ntuation, and the usual term of his office being nearly expired^ 
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BoHclted permiBaion to resign. This was granted; and, amid very 
opposite opiniana as to the Afghan polt^, his departure elidted a 
high tribute of regret and respect, on account of his strict atten¬ 
tion to the duties of his office, generous patronage of merit, and 
zeal for the promotion of every otgect tending to the prosperity oi 
the great country over which he had presided. In his room, the 
ministry appointed Lord EUenborough, who had bestowed parti¬ 
cular attention on the affairs of India, and had, in consequence, 
been placed at the head of the Board of Control. To this nomi* 
nation the East India Company gave their cordial concurrence. 
His lordship having set out on the 8th November, arrived at CaU 
cutta on the 28th February following; and after remmning there 
some weeks, he proceeded to Allahabad, and afterwards to Simla, 
the military headquarters in the west. He evidently came at once 
to the conclusion, that no attempt ought to be made to perpetuate the 
occupation of Afghanistan, or to control the people as to the choice 
of their government and ruler. After a correspondence, however, 
with General Pollock, it w'as tinally settled that this commander 
from Jellalabad, and Nott from Candaliar, should march upon 
Cahul, display the superiority of the British arms in open warfare, 
expel Mohammed Akhar, compel the restoration of the prisoners, 
and level with the ground all the strong fortresses by which the 
country could be defended in case a future expedition ghould be¬ 
come necessary. 

Pollock having, in the manner above related, forced all the 
barriers opposed by the Khyber Pass, arrived on the 16th April at 
Jellalabad, where the two victorioas armies united, and hailed each 
other with loud and enthuaiastic cheers. Early in May they were 
reinforced by a brigade nnder Colonel Bolton, who was met on 
the way by Colonel Monteatb. Captain Mackenzie, one of the 
prisoners, arrived from Akhar, followed soon afterwards by the 
dead body of General Elphinstone, who had fallen a victim to 
disease and anxiety. He bore also proposals from the Afghan 
ruler, understood to relate to the ransom of the captives and the 
release of Dost Mohammed; but be relumed without being able to 
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conclude any agreement On the 13th July, Captain Troup, 
with several native chiefs, brought freeh proposals, and having 
returned to Cabul, came back on the 3d August; but all these 
negotiations proved fruitless. The English leader had proposed 
a general exchange of prisoners, which would have included Dost 
Mohammed, father to Akbar; but farther demands were made by 
the latter. It soon became apparent that negotiations could not 
be brought to a successful issue. The army were ready and eager 
to advance; and it was obvious that, without advancing upon the 
capital, the brightness of our military reputation could not be 
effectually restored. 

In the meanwhile, detachments bad been sent out to keep open 
the passages, to overawe as well as punish refractoiy chiefs; 
and on these occasions, the most turbulent generally retreated 
without hoaardiog a combat. Some of the booty taken from the 
Cabul army being discovered in the village of AH Doghan, the 
troops plundered and set the place on fire, without any authority 
from their office'rs, by whom ibis conduct was much disapproved. 
On the 20th June, twenty-iive forts of the Goolai tribe, a desperate 
race of freebooters, were found deserted, and a considerable sup* 
ply of provisions procured. The Sfainwarees, another fierce band, 
who boasted that no conqueror had ever entered their valley, 
refused tribute, and seized all opportunities of giving annoyance. 
On the 24th July, they attacked a detachment, and drove it with 
loss back into the camp; upon which Brigadier Monteath, com* 
manding in this station, resolved to give them a serious lesson. 
On the 26th, leaving the baggage in camp, he pushed forward 
with hi9 light troops into this supposed inaccessible valley. On 
his approacli, a long range of forts were abandoned, and, to the 
number of thirty-five, were set on fire, filling the whole atmos- 
phere with fame and smoke. All the men retreated to the castle 
of their prindpal chief^ Secunder Khan, seated on a high moun* 
tain. Major Skinner, with the advance, obliged them to evacuate 
it, and drove thorn from succesrive posts in its vicinity. Our loss 
was three killed and twenty-three wounded. They were supposed 
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to hare suffered sererelyf and their chief immediately afterwards 
iatimated Us willingueBs to pay the rerenue. 

General Pollock remained at Jellalahad till nearly the end of 
Augosty apparently with the view of matnring bis plans, and con* 
oerting with General Nott a joint moremept on the capital. On 
the SOtb, he left these quarters, and on the 23d reached Ounda- 
muk; the enemy occupying the Tillage andfortofMammooKhail, 
only two miles distant, with a strong body. To dislodge them, 
he marched on the 24th, and found them stationed in an orchard 
with some enclosures, having their front covered by field-works 
of loose stones. From these positions they wore driven into the 
village, where they made a show of resistance; but on the British 
coming up they abandoned it, retired into the fort, and barricaded 
the gates. The assailants, by mounting on each other’s shoulders, 
entered a shattered bastion eight feet high, when they saw the 
defenders going over the walls on the other side, but were unable 
horn fatigue to pursue. Tho right wing, under General M^Caskill, 
advanced upon Kookbi Khail, another hamlet two miles distant, 
held also by hostile troops, who then abandoned it, but took post 
upon the adjacent peaks of the great range called Soofaid Koh. 
From several of these they were dislodged, hut from others main¬ 
tained a heavy fire with the long muskets called jcaails, which 
obliged our men to retire from some of the points they had gained. 
General Pollock, not oonsidering it an object to push farther, 
burned the remoter village, while in the nearer one he established 
his camp, lest the enemy should boast of having driven him 
thence. His loss amounted to seven killed and forty-nine 
wounded. The success had not been quite complete; yet it was 
sufficient to secure the British flank, and deter the barbarians 
from any further attempts to molest his position. 

The general spent about a fortnight in this place collecting his 
troops, and making arrangements for their farther advance. On 
the 6th September, he began his final movement upon Cahul; next 
day reached Soorkab; and on the morning of the 8th, approached 
the terrible pass of Jugduluk. Here tho enemy, nearly 5000 
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strong, under the standards of different chicfi, had crowned the 
amphitheatro of hills on the left of the road, whence they wore 
separated by a deep ravine. They opened a formidable fire on 
the advancing column, when Captain Nugent, a highly promising 
young ofBcer, was wounded, and died almost immediately. Our 
guns were well served, and shells burst among them with power¬ 
ful effect, yet not so much as to shake their determination or slacken 
their fire. It was found that the heights must be scaled; for 
which purpose, Captain Broadfoot was directed to move on tho 
enemy’s extreme left, while Colonel Taylor with his regiment, and 
Sale with the 13th light infantry, charged a largo body of tho 
enemy who occupied the centre in advance. This force, in rushing 
up the steep ascents before them, raised an animated and enthusiastic 
cheer, on hearing which, the enemy, struck with panic, fied down 
tho opposite declivities. Captain Lockwood, with the dragoons, 
nearly reached thoir cavalry, who, however, saved themselves by 
fiiglit. Captain Broadfoot also completely succeeded on the left; 
but the fugitives from both points rallied on the top bf a very 
lofty mountain, where they planted their standai'ds, and seemed to 
consider themselves unapproachable. To dispel this idea, Captains 
Wilkinson and Broadfoot were sent out with the 13th light infantry 
and the sappers, covered by the guns of Captains Abbott and Back* 
house. As soon as the Afghans saw them approach, they hastily 
took to Sight, abandoning this last stronghold, and carrying oil 
tlieir standards. They included the most powerful of tho hestihj 
tribes—those among whom the insurrection had arisen—and who 
were led by numerous chiefs. But neither Akbar Khun nor 
any other of tlie fii'st rank was present Our loss amounted to 
six killed and fifty-clght wounded, among which last was General 
Sale. 

Pollock now proceeded witli the utmost diligence, and on tho 
11th arrived at Tezeen, where, finding the men and cattle much 
fatigued, and being necessitated to wait for the arrival of General 
M^CaskilVs division, he halted on tho 12lb, before entering into the 
^till more formidable passes which lay before him. The barbarians, 
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imputing thid pause to timidity, commenced nn aitAck upon the 
outposts on the left, which it was necessary to send Colonel Taylor 
with 240 men to repel* The enemy then retired to the crests of 
the neighbouring hills, whence they kept up an obstinate fire; but 
the oolonel, having made a circuit unpcrceived, took thpm in fiank, 
and drove them down with severe loss. Soon after, however, 
{bey came suddenly upon a picket on the Britisli right, under 
Lieutenant Montgomciy, which was driven in, with the loss of four 
killed and seventeen wounded, before a reinforcement could arrive 
to strengthen the posL They continued simiiar attempts through 
the night, hut found every point completely guarded. Major 
Skinner, wlio had been detached with a party in the evening, 
Buccoedod in dislodging a body of (he enemy from the heights in 
front of the camp. 

On the morning of the 13th, tlio army enteit^d the pass of 

Ti^zeon, and found mustered thoro the whole Cnhul force, estimated 

at 16,(^0 men, under the personal command of Akbar, Amccnoolah, 

and oth<^great cbiefs attached to his cause. They had most 

carefully improved the naturally great strength of the position, 

and manifested a dctermiiiadou to defend it to the last oxtremity* 

"When, therefore, the British troops ascended the heiglita, they 

{band them, contrary to custom, advancing to tho contest, which 

was maintained with desperation, and in many inatanocs decided 

only by tho bayonet. It was peculiarly obstinate before they 

were dislodged from the numerous positions on the lofty eminence 

of the Huft Kothul. The resistance was indeed protracted during 

a great part of the day; but at length British valour overcame 

every obstacle, and our troops, with three cheers, established 

* 

themselves on this mighty summit. The enemy then lied in 
every direction, losing their guns and three standards. A strong 
body had attaokod tlio rear-guard, with the view of homming in 
the army on both sides, or at least of capturing the baggage; but 
they were gallantly repulsed by Colonel Richmond, who commanded 
in that quarter. 

The general now mavched on to Koord Cabul. The dreadful 
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pass of that narno sUll lay before blm, aud troops were sent to 
crown its hciglits; but the enemy, dismayed and dUorganizod bv 
their recent overthrow, had made no attempt to secure them. On the 
14th, Pollock arrived at Bootkbak, and next day encamped on tho 
race-ground at Cabuh On tho morning of tbclGth, witlj his staff 
and «i detachment, he entered tho Bala Hissar, on whose summit, 
amid the anthem of God save the Queen/* the British colours 
wero hoisted. Futtch Jung was allowed to accompany them, and 
placed himsolf on the throne, but without any co*^oporfttion or 
guarani oe on our part. Tho strictest orders wero issued to the 
officers aud troops not to injure in any shape the city oritsinhabi* 
tan to, nor cron to enter it without express permission. 

Meantime, ss early os the beginning of June, General Not! 
hud been making preparations to evacuate Candabar, after dis* 
mantling its fovtificd positions. Colonel Wymer, who had marched 
upon Krlat-bGbilzie, demolished its strongholds, and withdrew 
the garrison. A similar course was followed in respect to Ghiririk, 
long hold by Bubvimt Sing, a ste^uly adherent of England. All 
tho Stores in the capital which could not be curried off wero dc« 
stroyeJ; and on ihc lOtli August, the city being evacuated, the 
army divided itself into two portions. Ono under General Eng¬ 
land, composed of tho troops recently arrived from Bombay, and 
removing with them all the hesivy baggage, coiiiinenccd their 
return by Quetta and Badur to the Lower Indus. On the IGtli, 
he reached the entrance of the Kojuck Pass, where he had been 
informed that the Afghans were preparing to make a most desperate 
effort to intercept his artillery and supplies, including nearly 
10,000 beasts of burden. lie saw', however, that the highest 
mountain pinnacles were not yet occupied, and though the troops 
were fatigued by n night march of twenty-four miles, he lost no 
time in sending a light detachment to take possession of the most 
important ridge, and the peaks commanding the principal passes. 

This proved a most judicious precaution; for, next morning, 
the enemy began to appear in small bodies, their numbora con¬ 
tinually increased, and repeated attacks were made, but rendered 
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fniiOei^s by the want of anj commanding position. The loss bus** 
tained was only two killed and eight wounded. The army then 
marched in two columns hy Quetta to Dadur, which it reached on 
the 9 th October* In traversing the Bolan Pass, the heat was 
extremely severe, and some slight annoyance was experienced from 
the natives. 

* On the lOtli August, also, General Nott quitted Candahar, 
leaving it to be occupied by Prince Suftcr Jung and bis adherents. 
On the general reaching Naunce, however, about twenty miles from 
Gbisni, Shumsboodccu Khan, governor of that capital, met him 
on the ilOth with 12,000 men. He marched out with only a part 
of his force, when the cnciny advanced boldly, opening a hot fire 
from small arms and two well-served guns. The Hritish columns, 
however, steadily advanced, and, after n hrUk hut short contest, 
completely dlsporBcd them. Their guns, tents, and ammunition 
fell into our bands, and the darkness alone saved them from being 
entirely cut up, their conninander fleeing witli a train of no moro 
than thirty horsemen. Our loss, however, amounted to thirty- 
eight killed and sixty-sis wounded. 

i On the morning of the 5th, the general arrived nl Glnzni, which 
he found dofeuded by strong bodies of troops, reinforced by Suit an 
Jan, one of tlie leading actors in the scene of Assassination. They 
had occupied not only gardens and ravines in front of the walls, 
hut a long range of mountains stretching to the north-cast. The 
first object being to reconnoitre the place, and the party thus 
employed being briskly attacked, it was necessary to send addi¬ 
tional companies to their supjK)rt. It was judged requisite to 
bcglo by driving the Afghans from the heights, which the troops 
effected in gallant Btylc, carrying successively cvety point. The 
village of Cullal was then chosen as a convenient site for erecting 
a batter}'; and before daybreak on the Cth, one of four eighteen- 
pounders was constructed and advanced towards the walls. It w'as 
then, however, discovered that the enemy had evacuated the place; 
flnd arraDgemeuta were immediately made for the demolition o( 
tbU celebrated citadel, as far aa could be effected in two dayc, 
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The los3 in these operations consisted of three killed and forty- 
three wounded. 

General Nott now marched directly northward upon Cahul; but 
on approaching Mydun, he again encountered Shumshoodeen and 
Sultun Jun, with a foi^cc as large as before, occupying a range of 
strong mountain-posts. The 14tli and 15th September were spent 
in driving them successively from these eroincnces, which was done 
\\ Ith the usual success, (hough not w ithout a hard resistance, costing 
a loss of four killed and fiHy-nitic w'ouuded. The army then pro¬ 
ceeded to join General Pollock at Cahul. 

An auspiciouii result now followed the triumph of the British 
anus. As soon as Akhar saw liis victorious enemy advancing, hu 
despatched the prisoners under a strong guard to Khoollooin in 
Tuvkistan, where they were either to he thiwn into dungeons or 
given os slaves to ilic jirincijial cliiefrt. In this fearful predica¬ 
ment, they of course looked round for nil means of deliverance. 
The escort was commanded by Saleh Molinmincd, ^Yho had deserted 
from the llritisli cause, and might thcrcfm'c not he incorruptible. 
A tender was repent edly made to him of a lac of nipcos (£] 0,000), 
on condition of enabling llioiu to reach the Knglisli camp, lie 
evaded these propositions, evidently doubtful which side would 
gain the ascendency. On tbeir arrival at Bamecan, however, he 
came and announced that orders bad been received for tlicir innnn- 
diatc departure for IChoollooiii; but that pciicral Pollock had in¬ 
timated through another channel a read!ness to bestow £2000 and 
A montlily pension of £100, in ease of his effecting tlicIr deliverance. 
Tliis lio engaged to do, provided they should enter into a bond gua¬ 
ranteeing the oflVr just made. Four oiBcers signed the obligation, 
the other prisoners engaging to pay such sums as might hereafter 
be demanded from them for fulQlling it. Saleh then dismissed the 
escort, and changed llie governor of the fort for one on whom ho 
could rely. Dreading lest the Afghan army, even la its retreat, 
should take this direction, they made indefatigable efforts to put 
the stronghold in a state of defence. However, on learning the 
victory at Tezeen, and anticipating the entry of the British forces 
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iato Cabul| they conceived it possible to effect their deliverance by 
their own efforts, trusting to co-operation from that quarter. In 
fact, General Pollock, immediately on arriving there, had made 
arrangements for the departure of 700 Kuzrilbash horse, accom¬ 
panied by Sir Itichmond Shakespeare, to whom lie advanced 
10,000 rupees; and soon after General Sale followed, witli a corps 
of 2000 men. The prisoners departed from Jlaincean on the Kith, 
and next day crossed the Kaloo moitntain*rangc, 13,000 feet 
high, being little inferior to Mount IManc. After descending, they 
wore filled with joy by meeting with Sir llichmond and tho 
Kuiszilbaslics, and on the 19th with General Sale. The niciding 
of that officer with his heroic lady and daughter may bo more 
easily conceived than described. His mission proved by no inciuis 
Buperfiuous, as Sultan Jan was in full pursuit, and would perhaps 
have been up in tw'enty*four hours. They arrived in camp on 
the ovcniiig of the 21st, when their arrival was cclchnitcd by a 
royal salute and the most heartfelt rejoicings. They iiKdndcd 
General Shelton, Colonel Palmer, Majors Pottinger and (rriffiths, 
twelve captains, three surgiwns, nine lieutenants, three ensigns, 
twcuty-cight iion-commissioDcd officers mul soldiers. The females 
were Ladies Macnnghtcn and Sale, besides the wive^ of five ofliccrH 
nod of three privates. There remained only Captain l.lygravc, 
who had been detained by Akbar; but he, too, arrived on the 
27tli, with a despatch from that chief. 

Tho Afghans, after bo many disasters, retreated into tho moun¬ 
tain-territory of Rohistau, immediately north of Cabul, where 
they hoped to find a present refuge and a point whence they might 
return upon the city. General l^olloek, however, determined to 
dislodge them, and, if ho could not capture, at least drive them to 
n distance. The grand rallying point to %vhicli most of the chiefs 
had conveyed their property and their wives, was Istalif. 'riiis 
town, with 15,000 inhabitants, consists of clusters of houses and forts 
built on the slopo of a mountain, having in its rear still loftier 
eminenccR, that shut in a defile leading to TurkUtan. It could 
bo approached only across ranges of bills separated by dark 
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ravines^ and covered with gardens^ viacyards, and orchards^ cq« 
closed by strong walls; all the heighta being occupied by the* 
JezailcheeS} those formidable aharpshooters* After careful exA* 
mination^ it was determined to make the attack on the right, 
though the quarter naturally ntrongest; but from this very cause, 
the enemy had been induced to place on the left their guns and 
the inoAt clhricnt of llicir force* The troops, formed into two 
columns, under Briga<licr.s 'rullucli and Stacy, advanced in the 
face of a heavy fire from the gardens, and then united in a joint 
attack on the village Isiiulluh, cunRidered the key of the positioui 
which they stonned with distinguished gallantry* Pressing on, 
and leaving the enemy not a moment to rally, they carried sue* 
ccssively all tlie enclosures, forts, heights, suburbs, and finally 
the town. The singular spectacle was then presented of the 
women and children hastening tip the monntain-sido to cfiect their 
CHcapu, which no al tempt was made to intercept. As armed 
liodies, how'ever, were seen rallying on some very lofty heights,* 
guns were conveyed up by some narrow paths, and soon caused 
tlioii* dispersion. ^I'he British loss was six killed and forty*1170 
wounded, considered very small in carrying so strong a position. 
The place was found filled with property conveyed thither for 
security, and in great part taken from our army in ] 84 It After 
removing everything that could lie useful, an'ungements were 
made for the entire demolition of the fortress. 

No further operations were undertaken against the enemy. 
Akbar and other chiefs, on whom it might have been desirable to 
let fall our resentment, had fled beyond the frontier and sought 
refuge in Turkistan. The speedy ajiproach of winter gave warn¬ 
ing to lose no time in executing the resolution of evaeuating a 
countiy which had been the scene of so much glory and disaster. 
1^'uttch Jung, as already mentioned, had seated himself on the 
throne, but without British sanction. It proved that the Ktizzil- 
bashes, and other friendly chiefs, chose rather that it should bo 
occupi(^d by Shah Poora, his younger brother, a mere lad, hoping, 
it is probable, to govern in his name, and taking advantage of 
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the respect with which hie family were still regarded. General 
Pollock, who had resolved to refrain from dictating on this subject, 
tacitly acquiesced in these proceedings, but left uninjured the 
Pala llissar, with a store of artillery for its defence. The older 
brother accompanied our army to India. It was, however, con¬ 
sidered indispensable that, before departing, a severe lesson should 
be given to the Afghans as to the hazards whicli must always 
attend a war with Britain. The great bazaar, erected under 
Aurengzebe by the celebrated architect Ali Murdan Khan, was 
esteemed the most spacious cdiBce, and the chief scat of trade io 
Central Asia. It was COO feet long, and contained 2000 shops; 
and here had been exposed to public insult the remains of the late en¬ 
voy. It was therefore detenDined to reduce it to ashes; and Colonel 
Richmond, with a party of sappers and miners, and a detachment 
of troops, were employed two days in completing its destruction. 

The army marched on the 12th October in three divisions, coin- 
jnanded respectively by Generals Pollock, JI‘Caskill, and Kott, 
(4ei]cral Sale, with a light corps, went in advance to clear the 
right dank, and crown the heights of the Koord Cabiil Pass. 
Through these good arrsingemcnfs General I’olloek’s division 
arrived at Jugduluk on the ICth, without nor serious attempt to 
ULolest it. The second, under General M^CunkiU, suiluved some 
annoyance and loss. Gc ncral Nott*s rear was much retarded by 
the exhaustion of the baggage-cattle^ of which advantage was taken 
by large hordes of Ghilzlcs to make several brisk attacks. They 
were gallantly repulsed, yet with a loss on our side of twelve 
killed and forty-nine wounded. From Jugduluk, the divislonn, 
for the convenience of m.'ii'cli, proceeded separately, each at a 
day’s interval. On the 22d, 23d, and 251b, tlicy successively 
arrived .at Jellalabad. Tliroc days wci'e employ cm! in destroying 
the military works of that celebrated fortre.s8. On the 27 th, tho 
first division left it, followed on the 29th by tbo others. They 
proceeded with all expedition tbrotigb the passos, and though con¬ 
stantly harassed by the Khyberees, sustained no serious loss 
osci^t on the 3d November, when General M^Caskill’s divi^oo 
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was attacked with great fury, and a contest ensacd} in which two 
oiHcers and a consider able number of men fell. Two guns were 
taken, but recovered next day. On the 6th, the last, under 
General Nott, emerged from the pass at Jumrood, and the whole 
were soon united in the vicinity of Peshawur. On the 10th, they 
marched in four brigades; on the 17th, crossed the Indus at 
Aitock, and, proceeding through the Punjaub on the 18th, passed 
the Sutlcdge to Fcrozcporc, where the governor and commander* 
iii*chief joyfully received thcuu On the 25th October, Lord 
KllcnborougU hud announced in a proclamation, that with a view 
to terminate as early as possible nil the eviU arising out of the 
war, the several Afghans now in the power of the Dritisli govern* 
incnt would bo set ut liberty. Ja ibis number Dost Mohammed, 
his wives and family, and also those of Akbar KLan, were included. 

Such was the termination of this long contest, diversified by so 
many events at once glorious and tragical. It was doubtless a 
subject of rather painful renection that the only rc^iuh should l>e 
the restoration of all things to tlicir previous state, and the renun* 
cialion of every object for which the war had been undertaken. 
Yet few, wc think, will deny, tliat flic resolution thus to close it, 
as announced by Lord Ellenborough, was higlily judicious. The 
expedition had, ns formerly shown, been projected by Lord Auck* 
land, under the belief timt the deposed monarch would be wel¬ 
comed by hiH former subjects, and that the secure possession of 
the throne iu Lis hands would form a barrier to our Indian 
possessions. It ha^ indeed appeared that the people wero not 
without some attachment to the ancient family, but as soon as it 
was proved that he could not be maintained in power except by a 
liritish force, all hope of holding this proud, bruve, and turbulent 
people in wdlliug subjection, necessarily vanished. We might, 
indeed, by good management, have held a number of fortified 
positions in a besieged state, but could never have ^xtssessed the 
country. It must have been wbat Spain was to Napoleon, and 
what Algiers now is to France,*—a source of w*eakncsi, inasmuch 
as it would have proved a continual drain both of men and treasure. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TUB WAE IN BINDS AND OWALIOS. 

fi^oldngi on tlio Urmlniibon of tlio Algliaa WAf^DcsIre for tlio coruoUdatlon of tlic 
DrULili pOMeadonA iu ludU—Dl&lurboneai In SiuUo'^Ifoatilc inanlfesUttDnfi of tlio 
Aotoeto—Sir Chariot Maplur aatunot the eoinmand in 5iikdo^rAltlilc>(s)irococ4llni;sof tbo 
Amoen—Attack on the Brldtli Heddent—lUttlo of llydcrabad^PcftMt at the Sindian 
and Bdooclica foicet—Important cCTortaof tlio Vlrtoiy—BatUo of Dubbu-^SLrong iXMl* 
tton uftho Enemy*—DcdMra Vleioiy—loaaluhrtty of tlio Climate—Uistuibnnceii on tlia 
Xoithorji Frontlort—DJeordond etaio ^Afghaaletan—Uevulntlon»ln the l*un}uub^Anny 
of ObeorrailoD on tlic Sntlcdgo—Dittiu'luu)co« nt <2 wuliur—Battles of MultanJ^xxir and 
rannUr—Decialvo ofTccU of tboeo Vidoilca—ItccaU of Loid £llcnl>mou^:h—l^hl Uau 
dingo appointed Goremor^Oeseral^-Change of rt^lrj'-^ontlnncd IiletmbnTicce in tJie 
TiDtlitub—Diecuulona to wlilcli they gore rise. 

Tub 3 *eQr 1842 closed, both in India and at home, with gratula- 
tlous and rejoicings for the successful terrnitiution <>f Kastcni 
wai'fare, A succession of disststers had attended the British arm?, 
such as had scarcely before been matched in its history* Din- 
honour, defeat, and flight, bad disgraced tlio Dritish standards 
beyond the Indus, and already boding prophets, both in Kogland 
and on the Continent, were anticipating the overthrow of our 
whole Indian empire. Invents the most tragical and disastrous 
had, howerer, been followed by trium])hs no less glorious, and 
the temporary humiliation of Jlritish arms had only iiclpcd more 
thoroughly to show their superiority, in the long run, against any 
power that Asia can muster against them. All p«ar(ies, however, 
were thoroughly convinced of the necessity imposed upon Eng¬ 
land to accept of the great natursil barrier which the Indus 
appears to offer as the north-ivestern boundary of her K astern 
possessions; and the establishment of peace on a iirin and lasting 
basts was confidently anticipated as the result of this clciioito lino 
of policy. There remained, however, another enemy still bent on 
hostility, 

Tbe kingdom of Sinde, which occupies both banks of the Great 
Delta of the Indus, immediately to ilio south of Afghanistan, 
altogether differs in climate and natural features from that rugged 
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hill country whicli tlio liritish arms had so recently conquered, 
only to return into the handA of ita turhuleut native possesHors* 
It was at the very close of 1842, that Lord Kllenborough com« 
plcted the arrangements for the renunciation of Afghanistan, and 
restored to liberty the last of the Afghans still remaining in his 
power. Almr^st immculiutely thereafter, liH Attention was directed 
to various acts of the Ameers of Sindc in contravention of their 
existing engagements, as well as to decided manifestations oi 
hostile intentioiiH. During llie temporary disasters in Afghan¬ 
istan, which tliivatencd fo destroy the prestige acquired by DritisU 
valour In India, the Ameers had dir^played an evident desire ot 
avail themselves of tho first favourable opportunity for setting at 
naught all existing treaties, and llierebj'* almost as effectually 
favoured tho Afghans as if they bud raised ati army to co-operate 
with them against the DrltUiu Decided Bviuptoms of ho.stile 
intentions hocamo sjKicdily apparent. Early in August a letter 
desenbes tlic ^surrounding Iribos as Utile better than in n state of 
iiisurrccLion. Cl'iefs w'cre moving about with armed hands, eri- 
deavotaiiig to enlist followers, and availing them selves of every 
opportunity to plunder. In ibe JJoinbay Gazette of Dth Sep* 
teinbev, it is remarked:—“ ^Vith iTgard to tho Ameers of Sitide, 
wo think there will be ample grounds for sending them to 
Dciiares,'^ The iiioYcnicnts of Ilritish troops sjjrcdily afforded 
indication tliat llio governor-general was resolved to adopt sum¬ 
mary measures for suppressing any hostile movements on the 
p<art of I lie Siiidcans. The force under General England, amount¬ 
ing to about 3500, ^vas ordered to move from Cundahar, towards 
Siiide, and other bodies of troo|)S soon followed them, increasing 
their number to above 5000 men. 

General England's forocs experienced little interruption in 
UiCir progress towards Sinde, excepting that which arose from 
the excessive heat. The temperature in the BoTan Pass is de¬ 
scribed as ahnoit unbearable. Eight men died in the course of 
two days from its effects. The last portion of General England's 
forces left Quettali on the first of October, and proceeded without 
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interrupLion for iLo first two marcbcs into tlie l^olan Pass. But 
ns they threaded & difficult portion of the dedle on the 3d, an 
attack was made on the column, and skirnnshing; kept up for 
some Lours, durin;; wUicli the rcar^guard sulTcrcd considerably. 

On the 4th of October, Sir Charles Napier arrived at Sukker, 
find assumed the command of the forces in Sindc. On hie way 
he Lad left with the Ameers Lord EtlcnLorougU’s ultimatum, and, 
a few days after, Major Outraiu was commissioned to demand an 
equally definite reply. It was then confidently anticiputej that 
when tlioy learned the complete success of the ]5ritish arms in 
tlie north, there would be little difficulty in nog^otialing with 
them. In this, however, the govcrnor^gcncral was disappointed. 
Negotiations were indeed carried on for above four months, with 
considerable Lopes of a satiafactory termination; and new provi¬ 
sions, which Lord Ellenborough deemed imlispensable, in conse¬ 
quence not only of their fnauifestations of a hostile disposition, 
but of various nets in direct contraveuiion of existing engage¬ 
ments, received the assent of the Ameers of Sindc. Tlic usual 
difficulties, however, w'cre cxpcrieneetl in dealing with native 
powers. It was obvious, notwitbstaDdiug tlmir adoption of the 
prescribed terms, that no rclioDCO could be placed on tlicir good 
fuitlu Of this abiiudaut evidence was speedily atforded. The 
new treaty, which hud l>ecn proposed and agreed to, received the 
signature of the Ameers on the 14tli of February 18-13, and on 
the %'cry day thereafter, tliey made a sudden attack, at the head 
of a large force, on the residence of Major Outran), the British 
commissioner. Unexpectedly sudden and undisguised as this 
treacherous assault was, the commissioner had been warned to 
place little faith in their sincerity. On leaving the durbar the 
previous day, where the whole body of the Ameers had formally 
affixed their seals to the treaty, Major Outran) and his companions 
were exposed to great peril, and w'cre only i*oscued by the 
Ameers’ guards from a hired band of assassins. But on (he fol¬ 
lowing morning, the Major’s residence was attacked by a body of 
8000 troops, headed by several of the Ameers and principal 
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cl kiefs. Tlio small force under his command maintained their 
post with the utmost gallantry, and had it not been for the terror 
of the camp-followers, who were employed to remore the property 
on board a stcamor that lay in the riTCff the assailants would not 
have obtained possession of any portion of it. 

Major Outram writes to Sir Charles Napier on the 15th: “My 
dcapatchos of the last few days will ha7c led yoti to expect 
that my earnest endeavours to c.iTcct an amicable arrangement 
with the Ameers of Sindc would fail, and It is with much regret 
I have now to report that their bighnosacs have commenced hosti* 
lities by attacking my residence this morning, whicli, after four 
hours’ most gallant defence by my honorary escort, the light 
company of Jlcr Majesty’s 22d regiment, commanded by Captain 
Conway, I was compelled to evacuate, in consequence of our 
ammunition running short. At nine a.m. this morning, a dense 
body of cavalry and infantry took post on three sides of the Agency 
compound (the fourth boing defended by the Planet steamer about 
500 3 ^ards distant), in the gardens and liouses which immediately 
commanded the enclosure, and which it was impossible to hold 
with our limited numbers. A hot fire was opened by the enemy, 
and continued incessantly for four but all their attempts to 

enter the A gcncy enclosure, although merely surrounded by a 
w'all varying from four to five feet high, were frustrated by Cap¬ 
tain Con wav's able distribution of his small band, and the admi- 
rnble conduct of cverj' individual soldier composing it, under the 
gallant example of tbeir commanding officer and his subalterns 
Lieutenant Uarding and Ensign Pennefather; Her Majesty's 22d 
regiment; also Captains Green of the 21st regiment native infantry, 
and Wells of the 15tb regiment, who volunteered their services, 
lo each of whom was assigned the charge of a separate quarter; 
also to your aide-de-camp Captain Brown, Bengal Engineers, who 
carried luy orders to the steamer, and assisted in working her 
guns and directing her flanking fire. Our ammunition being 
limited to forty rounds per man, the officers directed their whole 
attention to reserving their fire, and keeping their men close under 
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corer, nerer Bhowing themeclves or returning a Bliot, except when 
the enemy attempted to rush, or showed themselres in great num- 
bers; consequently great execution was done with trifling expen¬ 
diture of ammunition, and with little loss/' Major Outram had 
held out in the hope of obtaining reinforcements and a supply of 
ammunition from the Satellite steamer, which was hourly expected; 
but in this he was disappointed, and they were at length compelled 
to evacuate the place, which the}' did, says Major Outram, “covered 
by a few skirmishers, as deliberately as on parade.’' The com* 
inUsionor joined Sir Charles Napier at Ilala, and immediately on 
learning from him of the commencement of hostilities, he put the 
whole forces at his command in motion, to oppose the united 
armies of Upper and Lower Sinde, which were already in the {leld. 
On the 16tb, Sir Charles reached Muttarc^e, where he learned that 
the Ameers bad taken up a position at Mecnne^, about twelve 
miles distant, at the head of a force of 22,000 men, while tlm 
nuiiihor then with him did not amount to 3000. At eight o’clock 
on tho following morning, hLs advanced guard cnino in sight of 
their camp at Mceanee, within sight of the towers of Hyderabad. 
Tho position occupied by the Sindcans had been chosen with great 
skill, and their immeuBe superiority in point of numbers allowed 
them to turn it to the utmost advantage. Both flanks wcix) pro¬ 
tected by thick woods, whidi scc4ne4l calculated to baffle any 
attempt to turn them, while the whole Icngtli of their front was 
effectually secured by llie dry bed and steep banks of the river 
Fulaille, one of the branches of the Indus. So soon as the British 
forces came within range of the cnomy’s guns, a battery of fifteen 
pieces of artillery opened upon them with deadly effect. The 
whole artillery on the side of the British consisted of twelve small 
field-pieces, which Sir Charles posted on bis right, while some 
skinnlshers and a body of native cavalry were ordered to advance, 
in order to make the enemy show bis force. The main body then 
advanced from the right in echelon of battalions, moving rapidly 
across the open plain, which waa swept by the enemy’s cannon. 
The British fire of musketry opened at about 100 yards from the 
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batik of the viver, and in a few mlnutdB the engagement bocaoia 
general along the whole line. The Sindeans, however, made 
good use of their welUchoaen position, and for above three honra 
the couihataiits struggled for mastery along the banks of the 
river, fighting with tlio most deadly fury man to man. The 
Beloochcca, w ho formed an important branch of the Sindean army, 
aro celebrated as bold and skilful swordsmen, and they fought in 
tins engagement with tbo most desperate fury. Kushing on to 
the top of the embankincnUi they discharged their matchlocks and 
piKtoIs at thurr opponeuts, and then dashed into tho midst of them 
sword iu hand. 

The nature of the ground almost completely precluded theordi* 
nary manccuvrce of a disciplined force, and from the vast superio- 
rity of tbo enemy in point of numbers, it appeai'ed for a time im« 
possible that the British could liold their ground. Fo^t as ono 
wild band of desperate assailants fell before their cool and resolute 
defence, another band, ct^nally numerous and fearless, sprung into 
their place. On semng the perilous state in which the main body 
in his front was placed, after inaiDtaining their ground for above 
tlirco hours against u foe which seemed to spring up before tbeni 
anew as fast as they were struck down or driven back, Sir Charles 
sent orders to his reserved cavalry to force the right wing of the 
enemy. Tins movement was most gallantly executed. In the 
first cilarge, the 9th Hght cavalry took a standard and several 
pieces of artillery^ and another body of native cavalry obtained 
possession of the enemy's camp, from whence a large body of their 
horse were slowly driven, fighting every inch of ground as they 
withdrew. They were pursued for upwards of two miles, until 
they were cficctunll; broken and scattered in hopeless disorder. 
This gallant charge decided the fortunes of the day* Though the 
main body of the enemy did not immediately give way, their re¬ 
sistance slackened as soon as they saw their wing turned and the 
chief body of their cavalry driven from the field. The 22d, the 
23d, aud the 12tb regiments then successively charged up the 
bank with muskets and fixed bayonets, whiob in the hands of 
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British soldiers have rarely been withstood. They forced the line 
of the enemy at all points, the last regiment capturing several 
guns, while the Sindeans gave way in all directions and 6ed from 
the 6eld, leaving the whole of their artillery, ammunition, stand¬ 
ards and camp, with considerable stores and some treasure, in 
the hands of the victors, Not a single prisoner, however, wns 
captured by tho Tlritislj,—a fact to which Sir Charles Napier made 
special reference at a Inter period. In the bai'barous system of 
warfare to which the Ileloocbccs had been accustomed, no quarter 
is ever given to an enemy; and the consequence was, that antici¬ 
pating tho same treatment from their British victors, the wounded 
refused all quarter, and continued to strike at every one that ap¬ 
proached them, until they were bayoneted whore they lay. On 
taking possession of Hyderabad, considerable treasure fall into the 
hands of the British, and further discoveries afterwards greatly 
augmented this, so that a total amount of specie was ultimately 
reported in the hands of the victors, amounting to above three 
millions sterling. 

This victorv %v«as not pccutoI without considcrablo loss on the 
side of tho BrlUsh;—2f>C are reported in tho despatch of tho 
general as killed and wounded, including an unusual proportion of 
offtcers. But tho loas of the enemy was immense, amounting, it 
IS believed, to more tliioi twenty times that of tlieir opponents. 
In referring to the unavoidable absence of certniu British officers, 
and the loss of others during the cngageinciit, fiir Charles Napier 
remarks in his despatch to Lord Eilcnboroiigli: “I hope your 
Lordship w'ill pai'don me for saying, that the waut of European 
officers in the native regiment at one period endangered the suc¬ 
cess of the action. TIic sepoy is a brave and excellent soldier, 
but, like all soldiers, he expects to bo led on in certain moments, 
and, as he looks to his European officer, if he misses him, the 
greatest danger arises: three times I saw them retreat, evidently 
because the officers bad fallen, and when another appeared and 
rallied them, they at once followed him boldly. This, my Lord, 
accounts for the great number of European officers Icilled and 
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WDUudcd in proportion to the whole.*' The policy indicated in 
this suggestion of the general has since been acted upon by tho 
government at home} and the staff of British ofBccrs for the Indian 
army, and especially for the native troops, has been permanently 
enlarged to a considerable extent. 

Much tiatisfactiou was naturally experienced at the news of a 
victor}' of so brilliant a character, gained under unexpected ctr* 
cum stances, and against such vory considerable odds. Whatever 
doubts might have been entertained of the good faith or friendly 
intentions of the Ameers of Sindc, tho British general might have 
been excused had he been found unprepared for so sudden and 
treacherous an attach ns that which iininediately followed Iho 
signing of the treaty. Slili the disasters of the first Afghan war 
had not been entirely c&aced from recollection, even by tho de¬ 
cisive character of tho victories of the second campaign. It ^ye^n 
perhaps felt by r'>inc of tho native powers, little inclined to appre¬ 
ciate any far-sighted course of policy, that the British had 
neither accoinpllshcd the object for which the war in Afghanistan 
was originally undertahen, nor had they enlarged their Indian 
empire by retaining possession of the conquered territory. Vic¬ 
tory beneath the walls of Hyderabad might therefor© be said lo 
be iudispeusable to secure the prestige of British superiority, 
against whatever odds it had to be achieved. This the military 
skill of the leader, and the valour of tho forces under bis command, 
had accomplished, and their victory was welcomed with corre¬ 
sponding gratuiAliens. By a despatch, dated from the palace of 
Agra on the fith of March, Lord Ellcnborougb conveys tho 
thanks of tho government and people of India lo their gallant 
defenders. In referring to the first act of hostility by the enemy, 
he remarks: The governor-general cannot forgive a treacherous 
attack upon a representative of the British governnient, nor can 
he forgive hostile aggression prepared by those who were in tho 
act of signing a treaty. It will bo the first object of the governor- 
general to use the power victory has placed in his hands in the' 

manner most conducive to the freedom of trsdci and to the pros* 
aQ 
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perity of the people of Siodo^ so long misgoverned. To reward 
the fidelity of allies by substaDtial marks of favour^ and so to 
punish the crime of treacheiy in princes as to deter all from its 
commission, are further objects which the gov'crnor-gcneral will 
not fail to effect. To Major-General Sir Charles Napier, and to 
the hrave troops bo commanded, the governor-general offers the 
tribute of his on*n admiration, and of tbo gi*atitude of the govern- 
ment and pcopio of India. The bravery of tbc enemy against 
whom they were engaged has enhanced their glorj'—the most 
decisive victory has been gained upon the best fought field.*' 
Tlie policy, how'ever, which is indicated in the despatch of the 
governor-general, as to the use wbicli was to be made of this 
imiiortant victory, was not yet to he carried out. The Ameers of 
«5indo must have been well aware that when they drew the sword 
under such circumstances they flung the scabbard away, as all 
further friendly treaty was vain with princes who had availed 
themselves of tbo very iimo of completing amicable negotiations 
to break through even the common courtesies of hostilo nations. 

Notwithstanding the very severe loss sustained by the enemy, 
they were still greatly the superior in point of numbers to tJicir 
opponents, and were headed by chiefs who could not hope for any 
satisfactory terms from the conqueror. The foremost of these was 
llocbe Mohammed ScCdee, one of the licloochee chiefs, who, along 
with Mcer Slicre Mohammed, the chief of Mcerpoor, was looked 
upon as the great promoter of the war. The deeply-rooted im¬ 
pression which had been left on the public mind by the disasters 
in Afghanistan, was manifest from (he exaggerated and dubious 
rumours that speedily superseded the rejoicings with which the 
news of the defeat of tbc Sindean army, under the walls of 
Hyderabad, had been received; so that, on tho departure of the 
tlay mail from India, an ill-defined rumour was prevalent, that 
in a second engagement the Hritish anny under Sir Charles 
Napier had sustained a decided defeat 

TUfB small number of the forces under Sir Charles’s command, 
ng only to about 6000 men in all, pitvontod his occupying 
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any extended poditions beyond the walls of Hyderabad, wLich ho 
bad taken poBacssIoo of immediately after the victory at Mecanee* 
Tbe British commauder, accordingly, learned, towards tbo middle 
of March, that the enemy were once more mustering in numbers 
not greatly inferior to the force be had already defeated after so 
arduous a struggle. On tho 23d of March, the British general 
writes from the camp at Hyderabad, announcing to Lord Ellen* 
borough the junction of Major Stack, on tho previous day, with 
tho 3d cavalry, the 3th native infantry, and Major Leslie's troop 
of liorse artillery. This reinforcement sufficed to supply the lossca 
BUHtainod in the previous victory, and to restore confidence to the 
British army, in tbe prospect of again encountering tbe same 
determined foe. Sir Charles, accordingly, states in the same 
despatch to Lord Ellenborough, that tho enemy then lay within 
Kix miles of hiB camp, in such force that they had already begun 
attacking his camclSf and he was resolved to go in pursuit of them 
on the morrow, and attack them wherever they might bo found. 

The Sindeans bad posted themselves in a etrong and well* 
selected position, little more than four miles distant from the 
British camp—a strong evidence of the very restricted operations 
to which the British general had been reduced, in consequence of 
the small number of bis available forces. The position of the 
enemy was nearly similar to that which had formerly proved so 
difficult to surmount. They had again posted themselves on the 
banks of the Fullalie, whose dry channel in the previous engage¬ 
ment afforded them such valuable protection. But tlicy bad im¬ 
proved not only on the experience acquired in the former defeat, 
but strengthened their poRition with a degree of skill never before 
manifested by them in their wars, and which was considered an 
affording undoubted indications of the presence of European coun¬ 
sellors in their army. 

Sir Charles put hia forces in motion early in the morning, and 
by the time they had advanced about two miles, they descried the 
enemy about a mile and a half in advance. Approaching within 
twelve hundred yards of their position, the troops were drawn up 
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io order of battle, aod advanced in echelon of reglmCLts to (be 
attack. About nine o’clock, tbe British guns opened their fii'o on 
the enemy’s position, producing considerable confusion in their 
centre, where considerable bodies were observed to move to tbe 
left, apparently unable to sustain the cross fire of the artillery. 
The position of the enemy was nearly a straight lino* The nullah 
which formed its front consisted of two deep parallel ditches, one 
twenty feet wide and eight feet deep, the other forty*two feet wide 
and seventeen feet deep, further straightened by banks and escarp¬ 
ments of the most formidable character. These skilful prepara¬ 
tions, however, proved altogether inofTcetual in arresting the vic¬ 
torious career of the British army, manned though they were by 
defenders immensely outnumbering them, and inferior in courage 
and daring to no native force which bad yet attempted to with¬ 
stand the British arms. 'When the centre of the enemy was seen 
to give way under the sovero five of the British artillery, Major 
Stack, at the head of the 3d cavalry, supported by a body of native 
horse, charged them on ihetr h^ft flank, crossing the nullah, and 
bearing down upon them with such determined valonr, that tlicy 
gave way before them, and were pursue<I for several milcB with 
great slaughter. 

Sir Charles Kapicr thus describes the action in the centre and 
on the left, at the period when the cavalry on his right charged 
the left flank of the cnemv, and drove them from the field 
“ While this was passing on the right, Her Majesty’s 25Jd regi¬ 
ment, gallantly led by Major Poole, who commanded the brigade, 
and Captain George, who commanded the corps, attacked the 
nullah on the left with great gallantrj^ and, I regret to add, w'lth 
considerable loss. Hiis br.ave battalion marched up to the nullah 
under a heavy fire of inatcblockg, without returning a shot till 
within forty paces of tho intrcnchment, and then stormed it like 
British soldiers. Tbe intrepid Lieutenant Cootc first mounted tho 
rampart, seized one of the enemy’s standards, and was severely 
wounded while waving it and cheering on his men. Meanwhile 
Poooah horfle, ander Captain Tait, and the 9th cavalry, under 
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Major Story, turned tlie enemy'fl right flanl:, pursuing and cut¬ 
ting down the fugitives for several miles. Her Majesty’s 22d 
regiment was well eupiiorted by tlie batteries commanded by 
(^aptains Willoughby and 11 uU, wliich crossed their fire with that 
ef ifajor Leslie. Then came the 2d brigade, under command of 
Major Woodburn, bearing down into action with excellent cool¬ 
ness. It consisted of the 25tlj, Slat, and 12th ivgiments, under 
the command of Captains Jackson, Stevens, and Fisher, respec¬ 
tively. Til esc regiments were strongly sustained by the fire of 
Captain Whitley’s battery, on the right of wbich were the 8th and 
Ist n^girnents, under Majors lirown and Clibbornc; these two 
coi’ps advanced with the regularity of a review up to the intrench- 
inents, their conimundci's, with considerable exertion, stopping 
their fire on seeing that a portion of the Sindo horse and 3d 
cavalry, in charging the enemy, bad got in front of Ibe brigade. 
The battle was decided by the troop of horse artillery and Her 
Majesty’s 22d rt^giment.’’ The enemy stood their ground well, 
and defended themselves wiih the utmost bravery, insomuch so 
that tho victory has been pronounced by experienced officers as 
perhaps the most sternly contested of any in which JiritiHh troops 
JiAve ever been engaged in India. The 22d regiment, which had 
to bear the brunt of the fight, alone lost six officers and 145 men, 
out of about 300 BritUIi killed and wounded. It is in the 
despatch, in which Sir Charles Napier nimounccd this victory to 
the governor-gen oral, that be refers to the caplui'c of some pris¬ 
oners (only eight in all) as a subject of congratulation, aince it 
affords some indications of amclionition in the barhat'ous and exter- 
niiiiating mode of warfare which their cacmies had forced upon 
tlicm, Tho reference to this appanmtly trivial circumstance, in 
the flush of victory, is a pleasing and honourable trait in the gal¬ 
lant British leader. It gives me,” says he, “ gi'eat satis&ction 
to say that some prisoners have been taken, and though the num¬ 
ber is small, it is still some advance towards a civilized mode of 
warfare; for I cannot help thinking that the desperate resistance 
generally made by wounded Belooclieca has arisen from their own 
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system of warfai'e, which aJuiita of no quarter being given in action. 
We are at present employed in collecting the wounded Belooclieea 
witbin our reach, in order to render tbcTn medical assistunce/^ 

Many acts of intrepid valour were dispLiyed in this severe con* 
test The general exposed himself during the whole iiglit, moving 
with the utmost coolness where tbo enemy's shots were Hying 
thickest, and his example was not lost on his olhccrs. Blevcn 
pieces of ordnance and nineteen standards were taken, lloche 
Mohammed Scedec, and three other chiefs, fell in tho battle, tho 
Beloocbce force was entirely routed and dispersed in every direct 
lion, and Mcer Sheve Mohammed Heel into the dcsci't, taking his 
family with him, and attended by only forty followers, whom lie 
could attract to his service* By the 5th of April, Sir ChnrK^s 
Kapier announced to Lord Elleuborough that the important for* 
tress of Oomercote had opened its gates to a Briti^li force scut 
against it* 

I'ho termination of the Afglian war had been characterized by 
n practical manifostation of tlm policy rt^pcatcdly dictated to the 
governor-generals of India by the Home Directory, to rt'.frttin £ 1*0711 
all further augmentation of the vast ^possessions of British India. 
The conquests in Sindc, however, which $0 speedily followed our 
victories in Afghanistan, showed how little reliance can be placed on 
theories of policy, however well grounded they may appear to bo. 
It is only in the chunnctcra of individual men that wo can find 
any certain guarantee for tbo preservation of {>cacG. Lord Ellen* 
borough, having inscribed the words Pax Asicb rcBtihUa on a 
medal, proceeded to make w*ar upon Slodc. The gallantry of 
our troops soon humbled the pride of the Ameers, and a stroke of 
the pen reduced their country to a British province. Tho acqui- 
Bitlon has proved politically advantageous to us; but iinancialty 
it has been disastrous. Our advanced position has doubtless ren* 
dered us comparatively indifferent to the vicissitudes of Central 
Asian politics; but the revenues of Sinde have never paid, and 
are not likely to pay, the expenses of its civil administration and 
ita military 
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Considerable annoyance was experienced from the proceedings 
of Bucli of tlic 2 \i]ieor 8 and Beloocheo ebiefg as were still at large, 
and especially fi^om those of Shere Mohammed, who was making 
the most detennined exertions to bring another army into the 
field. Meanwhile the conduct of the chiefs, who had been con¬ 
fided ill as friendly to the British, v/as even more alarming than 
the tlireatcrimg position assumed by tlic defeated leaders. All 
Moornd, who had ix^ccived repented marks of fai'our from the 
British occupants of Sindo, when put io possession of Kyrpour, 
appears to have concluded that whatever other territories the 
Brllish wrested from the Ameers, would in like maimer be trans¬ 
ferred to him. Asa further evidence of favour, the guns captured 
at Mceanco had been made over to him, and so ^^oon as he found 
that Ills oxtravagant expectations were not to be realized ho sur-^ 
rendered the artillery captured by our forces to Shere iVi^anirocd. 

The near approach of the hot season, when Kuro^ns aro ex» 
posed to such .^cvero sufferings if forced to lake the field, led to 
inunh anxiety a:^ to the movements of that chief. The most extra¬ 
vagant and contradictory rumours were afloat. Sbero Mohammed 
was said to be already mustering a more numerous force than 
either of those which had sustained such complete defeat; while 
great and well-grounded apprehensions of sickness were enter- 
taiQcd witlna the camp at Hyderabad, M*hcrc the troops were 
hemmed in by low marshy grounds and the river, in a situation in 
which any of the native epideniics could hardly fail to ])rov 6 fear- 
fuliy destructive if it should break out among them. By letters 
from the camp in tlie month of May, Shore Mohammed is smd to 
be at Sukkurind, at the head of 40,000 men, and a large park of 
artillery; moxauding parties of the Bcfoochees were moving about, 
and committing great depredations on the live stock, so that great 
fears were enterUuned of a scarcity of provisions. Most of these 
rumours, however, proved to be grossly exaggerated. A despatch 
of Sir Charles Napier’s, dated ITUi June 1843, announces an 
attack on Mecr Shah Mohammed at the bead of 2000 men, in 
which that leader was captured, and his \vhoie forces totally 
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routed. So complete was iheir paiiic, Umt tlic Jlritisli forces suf¬ 
fered inucL more from the heat tlian from any opiK>sition offered 
by the enemy. Tn order to take them by surprise, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roberts, who c^^mmaiidcd the detachment sent ag'aiust tlie 
Ameer, moved without any camp-cquipage, aiul the sufferings con¬ 
sequent on their exposure to tlio lieat ai*c described as very severe. 
^‘Tho heat," says Colonel Roberts, *‘nfter nine o’clock, became 
most awful, and tbe whole detachments were umrh distressed." 
Two European artillerymen died of coup de soldi wJiilo on the 
march. In a despatch, d.-^ted two days later, the conunanJer 
refers to the sudden change to oxtraordiuury heat, and reports the 
death of a lieutenant, five sergeant^, and forty-four incn, by the 
same sudden and terrible stroke. 

While Lieutenant-Colon cl Roberts paoc(5cded against Mecr Shah 
Mohammed, other parties liad been sent out to attempt to surround 
Shero Mohammed, wlicro he kept the field at tho licad of a force 
of about 10,u00 men. Tlio Ainei^r, finding that several strong 
columns wei'C advancing on biin from dificrent quarters, attempted 
to strike a sudden and decisivi*. blow by attacking Captain Jacob, 
who, at the head of a comparatively small { 01 * 00 , had been sent to 
intercept hiin, in ease of his atlcuipting Ui n^treat to the desert. 
The whole of the Ameer's forces were totally routcfl at id broken, 
dispersing in every dircttioti, and leaving their guns and standards 
in the hands of the victors. Mctw Shore Mohammed fled with 
only ten horsemen; but though intercepted in bis attempt to gain 
the desert, he succeeded in effecting his cBca]>(^ 

The apprehensions as to tlic great danger to be dreaded from tlie 
effects of the climate, and position of the trooj>s in Sinde, wcni 
speedily realized. Every account brought more alarming intolli- 
gence of the ravages of disease, insomuch bo that before the cold 
season began to set in, thero was a period of about six weeks, 
daring which it is doubtful if, out of a force of 10,000 men, 3000 
could have taken the field hud any sadden attack occurred; cind 
tho whole outposts in the country, cspo^cd to the mountain Iloloo* 
ebecs in front, and effectcut ofl^ by tbe Indus aiul tho desert 
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l>nyoj><l it, from rcflotiitjcs lu tho rear, wore in such n condition, 
that a ^uddtui and \vell-du*ccted descent upon them by the scat¬ 
tered tribes of ncloocbccs, might have destroyed them to a man. 
Foi*tunatcly, before this deadly enemy had prostrated for a time 
the conquerors of Sindc, the point of danger had been removed to 
an entirely dillerent scene. 

The letters brought home by the Indian mail of October ISIS, 
announced the satisfactory intelligence that our Eastern empiro, 
which had been for many roontlis the object of such lively and 
painful interest, had ceased to furnish any incidents worthy of 
comment or discussion. The JJombay TimeSy of Glh September, 
remarks:—“ Letters are now received with as much punctuality 
from Bukkur and ITydernbad, as from any of the most tranquil 
quarters of our empire. The tidings brought by them are stale, 
flat, and unprofitable; no fighting, no adventure, no stir of any 
description, and even rumours of danger have died away. The 
chiefs, it is said, are daily coining in, and the country becoming 
pacified with most unexpected celerity.'^ Accounts, however, 
from the north continued to iudicaio a very different state of 
things. Afghanistan furnished frequent rex>orts of distraction and 
threatened outbreaks. Oabul was in the most disturbed state. 
Dost Mohammed Klian was stated to 1>c exercising a most arhi* 
trnry and despotic swny, and directing bis acts of oppression in on 
especial manner against sucli of the native chicf:i nn had inani- 
fested an}’friendly feeling towards the British during their occu¬ 
pation of that countr}*. AuieenooIIah Khan had been imprisoned 
and put ill chainB, and upwards of twenty of tlic chief men of 
Cabul were reported to lie held in durance by tlie same chief. 
At Candahar, Safter Jung wa« stated to be in close confinement 
with chains, while Lis adherents and advisers were everywhere 
seeking safety by flight. In all this, however, British interests 
were no further concerned than in bo far as there might be any 
risk of the disturbances extending to the provinces under our con¬ 
trol. The wise line of policy dictated to Lord Ellenborough hod 
happllv freed Britain from the necessity of interfering in these 
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intestine quarrels, though it could not but be felt that it was more 
difficult to throw off the responsibility of having to a gi'cat extent 
occasioned such division and strife among that brave bat turbulent 
race. 

Another country, beyond the iiortbem boundaries of our Indian 
empire, w^as, however, already furniahiug cause for apprehenBiOD. 
In ibc extensive regions comprehended between the Sutledge and 
the Indus, considerable symptoms of diaturbaucc wore already 
apparent, and we find official correspondents, early in the follow* 
ing year, giving expression to congratulations that the afikirs of 
liritish India were in such a tranquil state, as to permit the 
attention of tbo govern or* general aad his council to be devoted to 
Ihc crisis wliich seemed to bo approaching not only in tho Punjauh, 
but also in the Mahratta country, of which Gwalior was tlio capital. 
So early as tho month of August, the whole troops in the Agra 
district received orders to keep tbcursclves In readiness to move at 
a moment's notice. The immediate object of tho juovcment was 
known to be the suppression of the dangerous civil war then 
raging at Gwalior; but it was known that the Alahrattas aud the 
i;iikhs had been corresponding in a tone uufavourahle to our 
intoroats; and it was reported, as indeed it had often been reported 
before, that the army would eventually move upon the Sutlej. 
The time had not yet come for this movement, but already we 
saw before us tlic beginning of the end." The struggle might 
be deferred: it could not be prevented. The causes which 
finally led to a sangtunary revolution in the Punjauh, may bo thus 
briefiy recapitulated: Upon the death of Ituiijeet Sing, in 1839, 
his iavourite wife—after she bad ascended the funeral pile, where, 
along with three others, she was burnt with bis corpse—called to 
her Kurruck Sing, the deceased rajah's son and heir, along with 
Dhian Sing, bis favourite minister, and placing the dead rajah's 
hand in that of his son, she required the latter to swear to protect 
and favour bis father's minUter, and by the like solemn oath 
bound tho minister to be faithful to his new master. Kurruck 
Sing immediately asc«4ed the throne. Ho was welhafiected to 
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the British goyercmcntj hot possessed noae of the talent or energy 
requisite for so difficult a post lie had not occupied the throne 
four mouths when he died, as has been stated in a previous 
chapter, not without strong suspicions of poison, and his son and 
heir, Kovv Kcbal Sing, who should have succeeded him, was killed 
by the falling of a beam, as he returned from the funeral pile on 
which his father’s corpse was consumed. These successive deaths 
wero both ascribed to the intrigues of Bunjeet Sing's favourite 
niiniater; and, after some difficulty, chiefly arising from the 
opposition of one of the widows of the latter prince, be succeeded 
in his long^cherUhcd project of placing Shere Sing on the throne# 
During the frequent agitations and alarms that ensued, the British 
government continued to watch their proceedings with some 
anxiety; hut after a time, the affairs of the kingdom, whicb 
chiefly owed its formation to the abilities of Bunjeet Sing, seemed 
to acquire some degree of order and settlement, und ceased to 
nttract special utlciition from the government of Indio, occupied 
ns it soon was with objects of more pressing interest* Meanwhile 
causes of mutual difference und dislike wci'O springing up between 
the new rajah and his aiahitlous minister. Various reasons are 
assigned for these* The lion. Mr. Osborne, who describes Shere 
Sing UK a fine, manly-looking fellow, adds that he had become 
especially obnoxious to his minister in consequence of his attach* 
inent to European inunncrs, and his friendly inclinations toward 
the British, whom Dhian regarded with rancorous hate* This, 
however, >vas probably only one of the causes of dissension, 
sufficing to indicutc tlieir disagreement on all questions of general 
policy. It is stated that the rajah liad abandoned himself to the 
indolent and dissolute habits which have so frequently been the 
ruin of tho native dynasties of India, and that during tbe frequent 
dissensions which prevailed between Shere Sing and his powerful 
minister, the latter wcut so &r as to reproach him in open durbar 
with his dissipation and excesses. 

Whatever might be tho ostensible grounds of dispute, however, 
the previous character of the minister leaves Uttle room to doubt 
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that the real ground of offence wa«? the interferonce vfith hl9 
policy, and the cui*lnilment of hi« power. IJc accordingly organized 
a conspiracy for the assassination of the rajah, in which ho enlisted 
several of the chief sirdars of the court. Jiis influence with the 
army is sufScieiilly apparent, from the time chosen for executing 
bis base design. The rajah had appointed a general review of bis 
troops at the Dussernh festival, and Aject ?^ing, a inild-looklng 
man, was selected as tbo assassin. Vanoii.s accounts of tlie fear¬ 
ful tragedy, in which the faitiiless originator of it pcrislicd, the 
victim of Ills own plot, have been given fo the public. Perhaps 
the following, culled from various sources by a Irushvorthy 
Indian journal, may bo accepted as an approximnlion to the 
truth:—“ Dhian Sing made the amingciiient by proposing to the 
rajah to inspect Aject Sing's troops, which he said he would do 
the following iiiorning, and orders were accordlngh^ issued. On 
the rajah*s arrival on the parade-ground, he found fault with the 
appearance and condition of some liors<'incn, purposely placed to 
attract attention, when Aject Sing became saucy, words ran high, 
find, drawing a pistol from his bosom, he shot Shore Sing through 
the head, the hall having entered his right temple. General 
Ventura and his party attached the muixlcrcr, 1>ut lining opposed 
hy a powerful body of troops, were defeated. Aject Sing cut up 
the rajah's body, placed his bend on a spear, and on entering tho 
town met Prince Purtaub Sing's (Shore's son) suwarle, which was 
immediately attached, and the prince killed; the palace was taken, 
and Dhullecp Sing, the only rcmiuning eon of Runjeet Sing, a lad 
ten years old, proclaimed fo the throne. The treasury was thrown 
open, and the troops paid up their arrears. Troops wore sent off 
to guard all the ghauts, and all the opposite party (except Ventura, 
who escaped) were made prisoners. Aject Sing, after having 
killed Shore Sing, was returning to the fort, and met Dbian; ho 
told him lie had done the deed, and asked him to return; he got 
into Dhian's carriage, and when they got near the goto of tho 
fort, Ajeet Sing X^ian, and sent his body to his brother 

and son, Soochhtl^Mi Sing. These two individuals sur* 
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rounded the city ‘with tlieir troops, and the people Avitlun coutinued 
plundering all night. In the morning, llcera Sing having entered 
the fort, seized Ajeet Sing, Lena Sing, and others, and having 
put them to death, exposed their heads in the plain, and threw 
their bodies into tho bazaar. Dhalleep Sing has been put on tlie 
guddee, and Heera Sing made vizier. Six hundred men were 
slaughtered on both sides/’ 

This barbarous deed was enacted on the 15th September 1843, 
and by means of it tbo nominal authority was vested in Dhullocp 
Sing, a cliild of ten years old, while the real power, which the un- 
principled minister destined for himself, had passed into the bands 
of Heera Sing, who was now both commander of the army and 
vizier, and was Ihorefore actual mlcr, so long as he could retain 
the fidelity of tlic troops. 

Meanwliilo the afTairs of the cotirt of Gwalior, which had so long 
oecasioned anxiety and distnist, were at length brought to a crisis. 
Confusion and anarchy prevailed there, one party deposing niiotber, 
and 6ticce.<sivc cldefs struggling for power, while the country was 
left at the mercy of licentious and undisciplined troops. The 
Ilritish government being bound by its treaties with the late 
rajah to protect his successor, and preserve his territories unvio* 
la ted, the governor’general could no longer overlook the fact that 
the conduct of tho authorities of Gwalior involved a virtual viola- 
tion of the treaty. Loi'd Eilcuborongh accordingly immediatoly 
ordered tho advance of troops, sufficient, as he said, to obtain 
guarantees for the future security of its own subjects on the com¬ 
mon frontier of tho two states, to protect the person of tbo rajab, 
to (jucll disturbances within his highness's territories, and to chas¬ 
tise all who shall remain in disobedience.” This was rendered 
the more imperative by the tender age and helpless posidon 
of the Maharajah, which exposed him to the double danger 
of being made a tool in tho hands of his enemies, and the 
nominal source of wrongs to Lis friendly allies. Notwithstanding 
tho preparations udiich had been made for such an emergency, 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, was met by a much 
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stronger anil more determined opposition tlian he had antici* 

The army had left Agra hetwixt the 12th and 1 Sib December, 
and continued etoadily to more on. On the 17th, General Valiant, 
ndtb the advance, arrived at DholpocK*. On reaching the ghaut 
opposite Kontrec, the Dholpoor rajah paid a viidt of ceremony to 
the governor-general, who accompanied the aimy, and his vi^it 
wee returned by Lord Ellenborough and the commandev-in'cIueC 
on the following day- On the 22d, they moved, with llic head* 
quarters of the 4th brigade, on Kentree Ohaut^ and the advance, 
under Sir J- Thackwcll, crossed to the right bonk of the river. 
On tho 23d, the second division crossed tlic Chumbul, and pro¬ 
ceeded seven miles in tho direction of Hingonali, where the 
advance was encamped. The road was extremely difficult, wind¬ 
ing through a steep ravine scarcely tiioro than twenty feet wide, 
which a determined enemy might for a time have obstructed 
almost with impunity. Here for five days the force halted to 
take rest and counsel. Bappoo Scetoleah had been despatched 
from Gwalior on the 22d, and on the following day had an audience 
with the governor-general, when it was believed in camp that 
everything was settled—the Maliaranee and the Sirdars having, 
it M'ss said, agreed to the tenos proposed. On the 24th, tho 
Gwalior Vakeels had a ^further interview of some duration with 
the governor-general. Many of the more respectable inhabitants, 
who came from Gwalior on a visit to tho camp, conceived tho 
idea of resistanco out of the qucation« Preparations were made to 
receive the Maharanee, who w'as expected in camp on the 28tli, 
wHth sufficient pomp and circumstance for the rank she hold, and 
audience to which she w'as about to bo admitted. 'J'he governor- 
general, who had originally hcea moderate in his demands, re¬ 
quiring the restoration of the Mama Sahib and lus friends—tho 
surrender of the Eliasjee Walla, and dismissal of his partisans— 
tlic exchange of certain portions of country, so as to improve tho 
condition of the mutual frontier—and the disbanding of the 
mutinous portion of the troops—finally demanding tho entire 
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revtaton of the military establishment, and the surrender of the 
park of artillery, brought into existence about forty years since by 
Dowlut Kao Seindia, and regarded as the palladium of the state. 
This was looked upon as implying the entire destruction of Iho 
army, and surrender of the independence of the nation, 'i'hero 
is every reason, however, to believe that, throughout, the profes* 
sions of tho Mahratta durbar were hollow and insincere—that so 
soon as it was found that their earlier and delusive propositions 
were insufficient to an*est our progi^css, it was resolved to oifer tho 
most determined resistance. Further negotiations appear to bavo 
been resorted to, merely to gain time. 

It must always, indeed, form one of the greatest difficulties in 
the diplomatio intercourse between civilized and semi •barbarous 
nations, the difficulty of knowing what dependence can be placed 
on tho most solemn asseverations and professions of good &itb. 
Among highly civilized nations, the value of national credit and 
unblemished honour is so thoroughly appreciated, that it is varo 
indeed for the mest unprincipled diplomatist to set it at deHancc; 
but among tbe native princes of India, such faithless proceedings 
have been too frequent to excite very great surprise. The formid¬ 
able character and position of the Mahratta army, however, had 
not been anticipated, from the yacillaiing character of their 
councils. The country generally exhibits features offering great 
natural obstacles to the operations of disciplined forces, being 
intersected with numerous deep and almost impassable ravines 
and gullies, affording great fadlities for the irregular tactics of an 
undisciplined army. It was only by the unceasing labours of the 
sappers that a practicable passage was effected for the army 
under Sir IT. Gough; and after passing the Koharee river in 
three columns, at points considerably distant from each other, the 
whole British army took up their position by eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 29tli of December 1843, about a mile in front of 
Maharajpoor. Tbe Mabrattas bad occupied the ground during the 
previous night, taking up their position with such skill as com¬ 
pelled the commander to alter the disposition of his forces* Seven 
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reguaenU of Muhratta iofan^ry were ranged in front, racli corps 
having four guns attached to It, which opened on the advanced 
forcea of the British as they took up their ground. The 59th 
regiment of British infantry advanced gallantly to tho charge, 
supported by the 56th native infantry. The Mahrattas stood 
thoSr ground with great bravery, and the British fo:*cc9 sustained 
a severe loss, their guns doing great execution as they advanced. 
But no native force has ever been able to withstand tho determined 
charge of the British bayonet. They drove them froiri their guns 
into the village, hut there the Mahrattas again rallied, and a most 
sangtiinary conflict ensued. After discharging Iheir matchlocks, 
they flung them from them, and fought hand to band with the 
most determined courage. Meanwhile General Valiant had led 
on bis brigade, and succeeded in taking Mabarajpoor in reverse. 
Twenty-eight guns were captured by this combined movement, 
but the Mahrattaa still stood their ground; nor was their atroiig 
position taken till nearly every one of its defenders had been left 
dead on the spot. Tho same determined resistance was experi¬ 
enced at every point. They Lad tlirowii up intrcnchments, and 
planted their guns with great skill, nnJ in nearly every case the 
gunners were bayoneted at their posts, without attempting to fly. 
The consequence was, that the loss of the British, botli in ofnc<ers 
and men, was unusually.great. regret,” says Sir II. Gough, 
IQ his despatch to tlio governor-gen oral, “I regret to say that our 
loss has been very severe, infloitcly beyond what I calculated on; 
indeed, I did not do justice to the gallantry of my opponents. 
Their force, however, so greatly exceeded ours, jiarticnlarly in 
artillery, the position of their guns was so commanding, they were 
so well served, and determinedly defended, both by their gunners 
and their infantry, and tlio peculiar difBcultics of the country 
giving the defending force so great advantages, that it could not 
be otherwise.” As usual, where the native forces have displayed 
peculiar steadiness and skill, it was found that they had had the 
benefit of more experienced assistance; though they required no 
aid to eSect to their undisciplined eourngc and gallant daring. 
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There was found to have been a considerable number of the 
Company’s discharged native infantry, as well as one or two Euro¬ 
pean deserters among the Mahraita troops. One of the latter, it 
is stated, named Berry, from the 2d European regiment, bad, when 
he fell, his lighted port-fire in his hand, and fired off his gun, 
sweeping away fifteen fncD» 

At the same time that the commander-in-chief crossed the 
hlahrattn frontier, Major-General Grey led an auxiliary force 
towards Punniar, twelve miles south-west of Gwalior, to co-operalo 
with lha main body, and place the Mahratta army between two 
forces, acting in concert. The immense excess of the Mahrattas 
in point of numbers over the British forces, however, was such as 
enabled them to counteract this plan of mutual co operation* A 
body of 12,000 men, with a large complement of guns, &c., was 
detached to arrest the progress of Major-General Grey, whose 
whole force did not amount to a fourth of that number. The two 
armies met on the 29th of December, in the vicinity of the forti¬ 
fied vlllngo of Mangore, near Punniar, where the Mahrattas had 
taken up a strong position, and were able to begin the attack at 
considerable advantage, by assaulting the cumbix)us baggage- 
trains whicli necessarily accompany an Indian army. Towards 
four o’clock, the commander observed the enemy taking up a strong 
position on a chain of bills to thu east of his camp, and resolved 
on nn immediate attack. By a judicious disposition of bis forces, 
llic cucniy were assailed simultaneously on the centre and left, 
and completely broken. The whole guns, twenty-four in number, 
were captured, and all their ammunition, with a portion of treasure, 
w ove taken. The action did not close till nighlfall, which pre¬ 
vented the pursuit of the eneiiiy, and enabled them to carry off 
many of their killed and wounded. Their loss, however, had 
been verj’ severe, and the occarreiicc of two such decisive victories 
oil the same day, as those of Mahai*ajpoor and Punuiar, effectually 
put an end to furtlicr resistance. 

Private accounln would lead to the idea, which the acktiow-* 
lodgments in the despatch of the commander-in-chief may sceia 

•2 h 
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in Bomo degree to coDfirm, that little or no opposition lied been 
anticipated either by tbo governor-general or the commander-in- 
chiefs both of them probably conceiving that the presence of bo 
large and effective a British force would have sufficed to overawe 
the rebellioud Mahratlas. The commander-in-chief's staff, with 
the ladies of his family, are said to have been quietly proceeding 
towards Mabarajpoor when the MahratSa guns opened upon them. 
Lord Ellenborough was Hkewisc present on the field of battle, 
but less by accident than design. He was d<^ribed in the jour¬ 
nals of the day as having been under fire, c^cbibitiog throughout 
much personal gallantry and presence of mind, distributing money 
and oranges among the wounded and exhausted soldiery, and 
cheering all men by bis animating presence. 

The result of the two great battles of Mabarajpoor and Punniar 
destroyed the hopes not only of the mutinous Mahrattas at Gwalior, 
bat of numerous restless malcontents of Hindostan, and bad the 
effect of diffusing tranquillity throughout our \vbole Eastern 
empire, where the existence of so many races, still very partially 
amalgamated, and curbed in their predatory habits uiid lore of 
plunder only by the well-directed force of disciplined authority, 
renders the whole empire peculiarly sensitive to such indirect but 
powerful iuSuenccs. The rajah was installed with great cere¬ 
mony at Gwalior, in presence of the governor-general, the 
commander-in-chief, and an immense assemblage of native 
chiefs. An eye-witness of the imposing ceremonial describes 
the juvenile rajah as seated beneath a gorgeous canopy of gold, 
see-sawing bis legs beneath bis throno according to the fashion 
of liHllcss schoolboys, seemingly altogether indifferent to tbc 
import of the stately proceedings iu which ho was made to bear 
80 prominent a part 

Meanwhile, however, great and increasing dissatisfaction was 
expressed in many quarters at the government of Lord Ellen¬ 
borough. His fondness for military display, and for such pomp¬ 
ous exhibitions of vice-regal grandeur as that which immediately 
followed the victories over the insurgent Mahratta forces; were 
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occaeionnlly manifealed in a way that seemed somewhat Jucou- 
Kistent with the wonted gravity of British rale. Ills svatematre 
dopreeaion of the civil service, and hia neglect of the internal 
government of India, which was, in fact, hia principal duty as 
governor-general, indicated fitill more clearly the ambitious clia- 
racter of the man* A inilitary/urore possessed him. His whole 
course of procedure was erratic, and opposed to the definite policy 
by which the East India Company bad sought to avert a continued 
system of aggression on the surrounding native states, and to 
consolidate the vast possessions over which their rule was only 
very partially and imperfectly extended. In the choice of Lord 
Ellen borough as gox’crnor-general, they had calculated on the 
probable weight of his influence as a civilian, in carrying out 
measures in accordance with the peaceful line of policy they were 
anxious to see pursued; but the character of tlie proceedings of 
his successor sullicc to show that the false glitter of military glory 
w'as more seductive to an inexperienced civilian than to a military 
vctcina. 

Lord Elicnborough was not ignorant that hin conduct Itad 
excited tho grave displeos^ure of the East India Company. But 
he relied too confidently upon the favour of the Duke of "Welling¬ 
ton and tho IJritish Cabinet, to greatly concern himself as to the 
approval his proceedings might meet with from tho Directory. 
Great, therefore, was the sensation created both in India and at 
home by tho sudden recall of Lord Ellenborough, in consequence 
of the vote of the Court of Directors, in the exercise of their legi¬ 
timate power, not only without consulting the Crown Ministers, 
but in direct opposition to their expressed opinions. The Duke of 
Wellington openly and severely censured their proceedings, and 
it was generally anticipated that an act so embarrassing, if not 
huniiUating, to the government, and to one of its chief leaders, 
would have led to still more direct collision in the choice of a 
successor. Such anlieipations, however, were not realized. Sir 
Henry Ilardinge, a diathiguishcd soldier and a tipe Btatesman, 
was selected to succeed to the important trust. On the Cth of 
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May 1844, be was appointed by the Court of Directors to tbo 
office of Governor-General of India, and the Crown immediately 
confirmed the choice. This bold and decisive measure of the 
Court of Directors excited much discussion and considerable 
diversity of feeling for a lime; but the contrast between the 
wonted proceedings of Lord Ellenborough and the unobtrusive 
coarse adopted by Sir Henry Ilardiogo, speedily reconciled all 
parties interested in the affairs of India to the change of its 
governor-general. 

But lie had not long devoted himself to Iho internal adniinis* 
tration of the country, when the unsettled state of the Punjauh 
compelled him to turn his eyes towards the frontier. For many 
months this distracted country continued to furnish the most 
novel niid unexpected intclligcuce. The Indian papers bristled 
with accounts of new revolutions, massacres, assassinations, and 
capricious plottings and schuminga, leading to no definite settle¬ 
ment, and keeping up a feeling of anxiety and alarm throughout 
our wliolc Indian possessions, where so many elements exist 
ready to be excited into opposition and rebellion upon every new 
impediment or threat of danger to British supremacy in India. 
Politicians meanwhile continued to discuss the propriety of the 
annexation of the Punjaub to our Indian empire, to round its 
northern frontiers, and free it from the endless anxiety which must 
result from the proceedings of a barbarous people in a constant 
state of revolution, maintaining undisciplined hordes of fierce sol¬ 
diery ready to take advantage of the first necessity tliat might 
induce us to diminish the army on their frontier, to make aggres - 
sive inroads on our own possessions. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

yfAR IK TDIS rOKJ^eD. 

ri9tarb«d atAte cf tUe FanjAut—InftQ«oe« of BriSUh poUcjr—Diapara^ir mlscoDCAptlon of 
the SUcha—Tljclr origin and al»gular eharactcr—Acta of oggroatfoo—Wtf procl&lmod by 
tbe Brltlah^-Hio bnttlc of Moodkce-»lfa QDCcrtoln raiultO’ ‘Bottle of ForosoihaB—Aauolt 
on their convoy—Victory of AJccval —Its Impoitxmt rcsuih^-^GanerAlcitlmAti^fi of In chan 
jiollr/^Bi(ttie of Sobnon-raaalog of (he Suilcdge—Tcrme of pcaeo^Proisd boaiing of 
(he van(^uh>hed. 

Ton ninny monlhsj ihc news of cacli mall nbicli brought to Eng- 
laiul informntiou of the stato of her vast Kastern possessions, con* 
silked chidly of confused and alarming rumours of revolutions, 
hiiiuilts, niid assassinations, in the Punjaub* /• large military 
force 1 j:u 1 been quietly and unostcntationaly concentrated by Sir 
ifenry Knniinge on tlio banks of the Sutlcdgo; but that stales- 
man, evor eagor to preserve peace, was resolute to do nothing 
that might savour of aggression, or precipitate a collision with oup 
nri;;!)hours. Our safety waa 8UpiK>sed to lie in the disunion of 
f lie Sikhs. It was believed that whilst they w'erc contending among 
tlicinsclvoe*, they were little likely to co-operate for a combined 
iitiack on tlic Ilritish frontier. A season of iiitcslme tumult and 
convulKion is not supposed to he favonnihlo to tho prosecution of 
warlike designs against another country. So it happened tliat 
many able and far-scelug men predicted, that so long as wo 
assumed a strictly defensive attitude, there wns litllo likelihood 
of onr being plunged Into a war wilh the Sikhs, 

It is only now that tho peculiar characteristics of this strange 
j>eople is coining to be rightly understood. Their origin is traced 
back to the sixteenth century, when Nanuk and Govind, two 
Khutree prophets, obtained a few converts to a doctrine of religious 
and social refonn, from among the peasants of Lahore and the 
southern bnnlcs of the Sutlcdgc. It is not necessary here, how¬ 
ever, to trace their history further than to remark, that by the 
time tho Sikhs came into collision with tbe British empire in 
India, they had grown into a powerful natiooj bound together not 
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only by socttil and political lies, but by the Btill more stringent 
bonds of ft common creed. The luBtory of Mohammedanism fin - 
nishes sufficiently striking evidence of Ihc remerkaWe effects that 
may rcault from such a source, nnd the Sikhs, or “disciples,’^ 
appear to he not a ^*htt behind the zeal of the Arabian prophet^s 
followers in their devotion to the ^^Khalsa,'^ or chosen people. 
The powerful influence of such a bond of union can hardly bo 
overrated, thougli unfortunately the true character of the Sikb 
nation was completely misunderstood previous to flio war; and 
the source, as well as the spirit, of the continued rcvolulions which 
created such alarm on the northern frontiers of Ilritish India, 
entirely escaped the nollcc of the sagacious diplomatists who 
conducted our intercourse with that people. It would now sgcjii, 
that so far from the revolutions and tumults being the evidences 
of dUunion and rcrolt among that people, they originated in 
their devotion to the essential elements of their Hingular polity, 
while it was tho successive rulers, who struggled with them and 
Ronglit nllianccs with tho English, that w*cro in reality nnitincers 
and rebels against tho state. Ambition, and the desire for 
unlimited power, orcrcaroe in the minds of successive Kikh rulei's 
thft earlier bouda of good faith as members of the Khalsa, but tho 
very cause of allcnntion between the rulers and the people sup- 
plicil a stronger bond of union to the latter. The soldiery talked 
of themselves as pre-eminently the ‘‘Punt'h Khnlsajcc,*' or con- 
•'-gj^gation of believers, and their leaders were awed into submission 
by the resolute spirit with which they were animated. It was by 
this uuited and resolute body that successive revolutions were 
brought about, and one ruler after another dethroned and put to 
death. Doubtless such a state of things was W(dl calculated to 
excite uncasincRB among neighbouring states, and might perhaps 
be justly enough characterized both us fanatic and revolutionary, 
according to more civilized notions of social and political compacts. 
Noverthcless, it was manifestly something altogether different 
from.the mutinies and ixibellioiiH of an ordinary army of hireling 
eoldier}% such as has most commonly opposed our arms iu the 
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East, B’licrc the only Lond which f^ccurcs the services of the boU 
diery is the prospect of pay and plunder. Here, therefore, tho 
Sepoy force, by which so much has been accomplished for British 
power in India, was opposed by native soldiers, actuated by all 
the inspiring iofluoncca of patriotic feeling, as well as by the 
wilder 61*0 of fanatic zeal* It was doubly incumbent on British 
India to lean for safety on the indomitable energy and valour of 
her European troops, who could alone be safely intrusted to cope 
with such a foe. 

The first acts of aggression were characteristic of Ibc uncivilized 
race, with whom collision bad U^omo ine\itau1e. Intelligence 
reached rcrozcporc, on the 6 tb of December 1345, that a party 
of Sikhs had crossed the river and earned off fifty of our camels, 
with winch they bad retraced their steps, in order to distribute the 
booty in their own camp. Several parties of their hov 5 ;c continuing 
on the left bank, it was deemed advisable, on tho same day on 
w'hich this information arrived, to send oQ*a strong force for tho 
purpose of protecting some military stores that were ou ibcir way 
from Dhurruiiikote to Ferozepotc. On the 6 tb, tkreo days’ enj>- 
plies wove ordered to be Iu!d in by the different regiment 6 , and it 
WAS supposed that operations against the Sikhs would be com¬ 
menced without delay. This, however, was not the case, the 
measure being merely one of precaution. On the Sth, the Sikh 
troops began to appear in large masses on llm right bank of the 
Sutlcdge, and their numliers, on the two following days, greatly 
I increased: they had a good deal of artillery with them, which they 
were constantly discharging. From opix^site Ferozeporc, they 
occupied the bank of the river as far as Ilurrcclcftc ghaut, some 
thirty-five miles’ distance, and considcrahle parties of Choir cjivalry 
crossed to the left hank, within their own teiTitory, how'cvcr, and 
commenced cutting of supplies, in a manner which led to some 
apprehensions in Femzcpore tliat their store of firewood and 
bhoosa might nin short. Between the 8 th and 1 Jth, thirty more 
camels were caiTied off to the other side of the river, makiug a 
totnl of eighty. Un the 0th or 10th, the nmiu body that way oppo- 
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^ito Fcrozcpoi'c changed its position, and moved a little up the 
river towards the Hurreckee ghaut; and a rumour having found 
ita way to Ferozcporc, on tlic night of the lOtb, that the Sikhs 
were croaeing in numbers, the assistant quartcrmnater-general, 
Captain Egevtori, was directed to reconnoitre early on the follow¬ 
ing morning* lie went, escorted by a squadron of the Sih light 
cavalry, and on approaching the point at M’liich lie expected to 
6nd them, he left the escort beliitui, and redo forward witli two 
orderlies. 'I’hc Sikhs were seen to be busy collecting boats about 
eight miles from Ferozcporc, a little beyond our boundary lino, 
and they no sooner perceived Captain Egerton, than they fired 
upon him. tt would appear that the men who fired were on the 
loft bank of the river, and only some 600 yards from Captain 
Egerton. Certain it is that the balls fell around him, and that 
the moment the firing coinmcnced by the pavt)^ the alarm was 
given in tlie wliole camp, the drums beat to arms, and the whole 
of the force turned out with great rapidity. 

It was now evident to all that a Punjaub campaign was inevi¬ 
table. The M*holc of the ladies in the camp of the governor* gen oral 
who hod proceeded to the frontier to watcli the progress of events, 
now took their deparlnre and returned to Urn ball uh, while orders 
iverc issued to troops in all directions to move up with all practi¬ 
cable haste to tlic frontier. The governor-general paid a hurried 
visit to Loodinna on the llih, and inspected the troops there, re¬ 
turning afterwards to Sirhind. I'he Sikh vakeel at Loodiana 
received his roiiyr, while the IJritish agents at the Lahore court | 
were ordered to withdraw themselves—n sure sign of coming hos¬ 
tilities. By the 12th, about 10,000 Sikhs had crossed tlic river, 
with twenty-seven guns, at a place about twelve miles from Ferozc- 
jK)re, and on tlie 13lh they were seven miles from that station, 
crossing men and guns, by a bridge of boats, with great activity 
and expedition. 'I'Lc ladies at Ferozepore wei'c now all sent into 
the fort for safety, Md an immediate attack was expected. On 
the ISth, tlie governor^cneral issued a proclamation, setting forth 
the views aud'Olyeola of the Dritish government, and summoning 
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all tho cliicfn and fiirdars of tlic protected torrilorles to render 
faithful service against the common cncmj. 

The Indian mail of February 1846, which brought advices from 
Ilombay up to the 3d of the previaus month, Biartled all ^vho 
S 3 ^inpathizcd in tlie fortniies of our Eastern empire, with the news 
tlmt a great battle liad liocu fought on the banks of the Sutledge, 
while it left the result ia the iiimost uiiccrtAiiit^'. Humour im> 
meascly exaggerated the nunihcr of the Sikh forces, and the 
jHiblicniind, still ugitated with the I'ccollcction of the early reverses 
ill Afgluuustaii, was tliroun anew into a state of feverish excite* 
nirnt hy the nature of the information thus imperfectly convej'cd. 

Sir John Littlcr had hocn left with a body of 7000 men to 
defend the rxpoprd post of Fcrozcjorc, 7‘liis was menaced by 
the ovcrwlielmiiig foiccs of the SiKhB,lmt the Jirilish commander 
showed a resolute and undaunted front, and boldly led out his 
little force to glsc them batlle. Hod the Sikh loadern been as 
resolutely bent on the defeat and cxtcnniDation of their opponents 
ns the faithful Khnisa were, it may be well doubted if all the 
heroism of this isolated division of the British army would have 
saved it from destruction. But J^al Sing and Tej Sing were both 
jwobahlj' in greater dread of tlicir Sikh followers than of their 
British foes, and regarded the chances of victoiy with greater 
dread than tlie prospect of a defeat, which would disperse tho en¬ 
thusiastic Sikhs, who, amid all (heir fickleneRs to their leaders, 
inuiritaiiicd an unim|>cachabIo fidelity to their fmih. A battle, 
however, had become inevitable, and the rumours which convoyed 
the first uiioertain and contradictory rcjK)r(9, magnified tho diffi¬ 
culties experienced hy the BriliRh forces into reneivcd disasters, if 
not absolute defeat. Doubts and fears, however, were speedily 
(lissipalcd by the arrival of well-authenticated news of victory, 
though purchased at a cost W'hxch served (o temper the rejoicings 
At a partial triumph with many fears* 

The first battle fought with the Sikhs took place on the ] vStb of 
December, between the Anibala aud TxK>diana divisions of the 
British artnj’, which bad been prudently united by order of Lord 
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IlarJinge, and a dc^tachmeut of Iho Sikli army under Lai Sing* 
Tbe two armtcB met at Moodkcey twenty miles froKu Ferozepore^ 
and the Sikhs immediately began the attack. The whole forces 
under Lord Gough amounted to about 11,U00, while the Sikhs 
were estimated at 30,000 men, with forty guns. The Sikhs were 
repulsed with severe loss, and seventeen of their guns were taken; 
but the British learned in the battle of Moodkee tbe valour of 
the enemy with which they had to contend. Tbe forces of Lord 
Gough, already too few, wore reduced by a loss of 215 killed and 
657 w*ounded; among the former of whotn were Major-Generals 
Sir Bobort Sale and Sir John KrCaskilL The commandcr-in- 
cliief remarks in his despatch: ‘^Tho troops were in n state of 
great exlnnustiou, principally from tho want of water, winch was 
not procurable on the road, when, abont three p.h., information was 
received that the Sikh nnny was advancing; and tlio troops had 
scarcely time to get under arms, and move to their positions, when 
the fact was ascertained. I immediately pushed forward the 
horse artillery and cavalry, directing the infantiy, accompanied by 
the field-batter!CH, to move forward in support. We had not pro* 
cceded beyond two miles, when we found the cnerny# They evi¬ 
dently had cither just taken up this position, or were advancing in 
order of battle against us. To resist tlicir attack, and to cover tho 
formation of tbe infantry, T ndvacced tbe cavalry under Brigadiers 
White, Gough, and Mactier, rapidly to the front, in columns of 
squadrons, and occupied tho plain. They were speedily followed 
by the five troops of horse-artillery, under Brigadier Brooke, who 
took up a forward position, having the cavalry then on his flanks. 
The countiy is a dead flat, covered at short intervals with a low, 
but^ in some places, thick jhow jangle, and doited with sandy 
hillocks* The enemy screened thmr infantry and artillery behind 
tliis jimgle, and such undulations as tho ground afforded; and, 
wliilst our twelve battalions formed from echelon of brigade into 
line, opened o very severe cannonade upon our advancing troojis, 
whLofe vlgorouKly replied to by tbe battery of liorse-artillery 
under BrfgAdlor Brooke, which was coon joined by the two light 
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fiolJ-battericfi. The rapid and well*directed five oi our artillery 
appeared »oon to paralyze that of the enemy; and^ as it >Yas 
necessary to complete our infantiy dispositions without advancing 
tlic artillery too near to the jungle, I directed the cavalry under 
llrigadlers White and Gongli to make a dank movement on the 
cnemy^H left, n lth a view of tlireatening and turning that flank, 
if possible. With praiseworthy gallantry, the Sd light dragoons, 
with the 2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body-guard and 
fitli light cavalrj^, with a port Ion of tlic 4th lancers, turned the 
left of the Sikh army, and, sweeping along the whole rear of its 
infantry and guns, silenced for a time the latter, and put their 
luuncrous cavalry to flight. Whilst this movement was taking 
place oil the enemy’s loft, I directed tho remainder of the 4t]i 
lancers, the OUi iiTCgular cavalry, under Brigadier Macticr, with 
a light field* butt cry, to tlircatcn th(dr right. This niancenvre was 
also suceossftih Had not the Infantry and guns of the enemy 
been screened by the jungle, these brilliant charges of tlie cavalry 
would have been protinctive of greater effect. When tho infantry 
advanced to the attack, lirigodicr Brooko rapidly piidjod on his 
liorsc-artillery close to the jungle, and the cannonade was resumed 
on botli fiidoM. The infantry under Jffljor-Gcncrals Sir Harry 
Smith, Gilbert, and Sir John M^Gaskill, attacked in echelon of 
lines the enemy’s infantry, almost invisible amongst wood and tho 
approaching darkness of night. Idle opposition of the enemy was 
such aa might have been expected from troops who had everything 
at stake, and who bad long vaunted of being irresistible. Their 
anijde and extended line, from their great superiority of nuinbers, 
hr ontnanked ours; hut this was counteracted hy the flank move- 
uicntH of our cavalry, Tho nltnck of the infantiy now commenced, 
and the roll of fire from this powerful arm soon convinced the 
8lkb army that they had met with a fua they little expected. 
Their whole force was driven from position after position with 
great slaughter, and tho loss of seventeen pieces of artillery, some 
of them of heavy calibre; our infantry using that never-failing 
weapon, the bayonet, whenever the enemy stood. Night only 
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Fftved them from worse disaster, for this stout conflict was main¬ 
tained during an hour niid a half of dim starlight, amidst a cloud 
of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more obscured every 
object/' 

The CNpcrionec ncfjuiml by Ihis victory taught the British 
leaders the necessity for bringing every available inenos to bear 
against their brave and resolute cncin)'. ^Vhcn it became evident 
that the Sikhs were marching in force tovavds the Sntlcdgc, bent 
on assuming the initiative in the war, Sir Ilcurv llavdinge, who 
had proceeded to the c>:pcctc‘d scene of contest, tendered Iuk services 
to the coiJiinauder^in-chicf^ and :issniued the }>ositiou of second io 
command. By the arrangements Avhich he cfTocteJ, the largest 
possible foi*cc was jdaced at the command of Sir Hugh (lough, to 
oppose the *SilJi invad<TS. According to the governor-gencrara 
despatch, the Sikh army, which occupied the intrenched camp at 
Ferozeshab, amounted to CO,000 men, while iho British forces 
opposed to them did not exceed J7,U00inen; whilj*t the Sikhs, 
at the same time, possessed an artillery vn^lly Buperior to our 
own, both in respect of I lie number and weight of their guns. 

The Sikh army encajnpcd in the funn of a liorsc-ahoc around 
the village of Ferozesliah, about ten miles from the scene of their 
partial defeat at Jlomlkcc, and nearly at an c^jnal distance from 
Fcrozcporc. On the 21st of December, a jauction was effected 
with Sir John Littlcr‘s division, and an immediato alfack on 
the enemy’s position was resolved upon; but considerable delay 
f»ccuri’cd befoi’c the arrangcinents could be coinplctad, and it w as 
within an hour of Bunset l>eforc ilia asaault was oommencecl. 
(.*nplain Cunningham, who is no less eager to paint flic evi¬ 
dences of bravery and Tnilitary fikill displayed by the Sikhs, 
than to speak of the errors and shortcomings, real or supposed, 
of their oj^poacuts, remarks of the proceedings on the evening 
of the 21st December:—“The confident KngliBh had at last 
got the field they wanted j they marched in even array, and their 
famed «|tillery opened its steady fire. But the guns of the Sikhs 

4 

were a«n'e<l with repidity end prccLswri, and the foot-BoIdicrH 
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stood between and behind the batteries, 6rm in their or^Icr, and 
actiTO with their muBkets* The resistance met was wholly un* 
expected, and all started with astonishment. Guns were die* 
mounted, and tlieir animuniUon was blown into the air; squadrons 
were checked in mid-career; battalion after battalion was hurled 
back with shattered ranks, and it was not until after sunset that 
portions of the enemy’s position were finally coiTied. Darkness, 
and the obstinacy of tlie contest, threw (he English into confusion; 
men of all regiments and arms were mixed together; generals 
W'cre doubtful of the fact or of the extent of theii* own success, and 
colonels knew not what had become of the regiments they com* 
manded, or of the army of which they formed a pai*t. Some 
portions of the enemy’s line had not been broken, and the uncap- 
tured guns were turned by the Sikhs upon masses of soldiers 
oppressed witli cold, thirst, and fatigue, and wlio attracted the 
attention of th« watchful enemy by lighting fires of binsbwood to 
warm their ptiffened limbs. Tlic poritjon of the English was one 
of real danger nnd great perplexity; their mercenaries had proved 
themselves good soldiers in foreign countries as well as in India 
itself, when disci|)Iinc was little known, or wbilo success was 
continuous; but in a few hcui*.‘^, tlic five Uiousand children of a 
distant land found that their art bad been learnt, and that an 
emergency had arisen which would tax their energies to tbo 
utmost. On that memorable night, the English were hardly 
masters of the ground on which they stood: they had no reserve 
at baud, while the enemy had fallen back upon a second ai*my, 
and could raicw the fight with increased numbers.” 

The night that inlcn'encd between the commencement and the 
close of the battle of Fcrozcshali, must have been one of the deepest 
anxiety to the British commanders; but It was a night, too, rendered 
memorable by the display of heroic qualities of the truest stamp. 
The private letters of the governor-general, cited with enthusiasm 
by Sir Robert Peel, in the House of Commons, to an admiring and 
sympathizing audience, afford some glimpses alike of the suffer¬ 
ings and the glories of tliat terrible night, The night of the 
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21ttt of December/' wrote S5r Henry Hardingc to the miiuster, 
** was the most extraordinary of my life. I bivouacked with the 
men without food or covering, and our nights are bitter cold. A 
burning camp in our front, our brave fellows lying dow'n under a 
heavy cannonade, which continued during the whole night, mixed 
with the wild cries of the Sikhs, our English hurrah, tho tramp 
of men, and the groaus of tiie dying. In this state, with a hand¬ 
ful of men who had carried the batteries the night b^orc, I 
remained till morning, taking very short intoiwals of rest by lying 
down with various regiments in succession, to ascertain their 
temper and revive their spirits. . • • . 1 found myself again 
with ray old friends of the 29th^ 31st, 50th, and 9th, all in good 

heart.My answer to all and every man was, that wc 

must fight it out, attack the enemy vigorously at daybreak, beat 
bim, or die honourably on the field* The gallant old general 
(Sir Hugh Gough), kind-hearted, and heroically brave, entirely 
coincided with tne.’^ 

13 ut little were the exhausted troops allowed to slumber in 
peace, where they lay, with their arms at their side, ready with 
the dawn to renew tho bloody struggle. Night fell/' says Lord 
Gough in his despatch, while the conflict was everywhere 
raging. AUliougii I now brought np Major-General Sir Harry 
Smith’s divbion, and he captured and long retained another part 
of the position, and her Majesty’s 3d light dragoons charged and 
took some of the most formidable batteries, yet the enemy remained 
in possession of a considerable portion of the great quadrangle, 
whilst our troops, intermingled with theirs, kept possession of the 
remainder, and finally bivouacked upon it, exhausted by their 
gallant efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and suffering extremely 
from thirst, yet animated by an indomitable spirit In this state 
of things, the long night wore away. Near the middle of it, one 
of their heavy guns was advanced, and played with deadly effect 
upon our troops. Sir Henry Hardingo immediately formed het 
Majesty's'80th foot and (he 1st European light infantry. They 
were led to the attack by their commanding-ofilcere, and animated 
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JR their exertions Lv Liculcnant^Coloncl Wood, who was wounded 
in the oatset. The 80th captured the gun, and the enemy, dis¬ 
mayed by this counter-check, did not venture to press on further. 
Dui'ing the whole night, however, they continued to harass our 
troops by fire of artillery, wherever moonlight discovered our 
position. Cut," adds the commander-in-chief, with daylight 
came retribution. Our infantry formed in line, supported on both 
flanks by horse-artillery, whilst a fire was opened from our centre 
by such of our heavy guns as remained eflfectivc, aided by a flight 
of rockets. A masked battery played with great effect upon this 
point, dismounting our pieces, and blowing up our tumbrils. At 
this moment, Lieatenant-Goncral Sir Uenry Uardiugo placed 
himself at tho head of the left, whilst I rodo at tho head of the 
right wing. Our line advanced, nnd, unchecked by tbo enemy’s 
fire, drove them rapidly out of the village of Ferozesbah and their 
encampment; then, changing front to its left, on its centre, our 
force continued to sweep the camp, hearing down all opposition, 
and dislodged the enemy from their whole position. The lino then 
halted, as if on a day of manceurro, receiving its two leaders, as 
they rode along its front, with a gratifying cheer, and displaying 
the captured standards of the Khalsa army. Wo had taken up¬ 
wards of seventy-tilroe pieces of caunoo, and were masters of the 
whole field." • 

The vi(^toiy was most opportune, and might well fill the minds 
of all with joy and gr.'vtitudc. NcvcrtliclcRs, though a complete, 
it was not a decisive victory. The fiikhs had, indeed, been routed 
and driven from the field. For twenty-four hours," says Lord 
Gough in his despatch, ‘*not a Sikh has appeared in our front. 
The remains of the Khalsa army are said to be in full retreat 
across the Sutledge, or mardiing up its left bank, towards Hutree- 
keeputhur, in the greatest confusion and dismay. Their camp is 
the scene of the most awful carnage, and they have abandoned 
largo stores of grdn, camp-equipage, and ammunition." However 
satisfactory such cridcnccs of flight might be, the narration of the 
commander in-chief betrays the fact, that the exhausted victors 
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bad been unable to follow in pursuit of the retreating foe, end that 
the flying Sikhs, who might have been scattered and irretrievably 
broken by a timely pursuit, had been allowed to cross the Sutledgo 
at their leisure, and to re-form on the opposite bank. The loss of 
the British was very severe. The official despatches state 694 
killed and 1721 wounded, or 2415 in all, amounting to about a 
seventh of the whole British foi'cc in the Add. 

The battle of Ferozeshah threatened to prove a fruitless vietory, 
Witlun a few days of the termination of that great battle, the 
Sikhs wero preparing to renew the struggle—to recross the 
Sntledgc in the face of our victorious army. The advantages 
Tvhich w'o had gained could not follow up: we had learnt tltat 
our artillev)’^ was not sufficiently powerful to silence the Sikh guns, 
and that though our force might be strong enough for the purposes 
of defence, for which it had been assembled, it was incompetent for 
the greater work of i‘oUing back the tide of invasion, and carrjdng 
the war into the country of the enemy. It Tvas determined, tliere- 
foiY, by the Brltissh chiefs, that our army should remain in an 
attitude of defence, until the reinforcoiiicnts from Meerut, and 
the heavy guns and ordnance stores, which had been ordered up 
from Delhi, could reach the hanks of the Sutledge. 

Meanwhile, in the middle of January, a strong body of >SIkhs 
under llimjoor Sing, with a train of ses^nty pieces of artillery, 
crossed the Sutledge within a few miles of our frontier-station of 
Loodiana. It was said that his object was to intercept our convoy 
with the heavy guns; but subsequent inquiries proved tlic fallacy 
of this conviction. Be this as it may, Sir Harry Smith, with a 
force of all arms, was sent to the relief of Loodiana, which the 
enemy wei*c thus threatening. Loodiana w'as relieved, but a 
skirmish with the enemy at lluddowal terminated in what must 
be regarded as a disaster. Sit Harry Smith lost a large portion 
of his baggage; and if it had not been for the admirable efforta of 
the cavalf}' under Brigadier Cure!on, would probably have lost a 
large portion of .bis force. 

, The Sikha teciued about to rctrics'e thvsr losses, and march 
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viclorious into the Biltisli dcoomioiis. Gola^ Sing was chosen 
their leader, and with the nnazuinity and vigour of determined 
couDcUl and* a definite plan of action, the Khalsa forgot their 

previous losses, and boasted that the British anny.should be anni* 

• 

hilated, or driven in dishonour fiom the field. But the time was 
gone when unity in the conneUs of Sikhs could eecUre their triumph 
over the conquerors of the Bast. Sir Harry Smith was the first 
to give the check to those who had momentarily tarnished his 
well*won reputation. With tlio reinforcements he had received, 
which raised the forces under his command to 11,000 lucn, he 
marched on the 28th of January 1846, determined to give the 
enemy battle. The commander*in-chief had reinforced him on 
the 2Gth both with cavalry and guns, and on tlio following day 
he occupied thdr deserted position. The Sikhs retreated about 
ten miles, towai ds the banks of the Sutledge, whore they were 
joined by a reiaforcemezit, which raised their forces to fully 15,000 
men, and they took up a position, with the village of AIccwal on' 
their left, and threw up banks of earth to protect their line in 
front, and oppose additional impedimenU to their assailants. Sir 
Harry Smith’s narrative of the battlo whicli followed is cbarac* 
terized by emgular coolness and precision: I neared tho 

enemy/’ he remarks in his despatch, the ground hecamc most 
favourable for the troops to manoeuvre, being ojicr and hard grass 
land. I ordered the cavoliy to take ground to the right and left 
by brigades, thus displaying the heads of the infantry columns, 
and as they reached the hard ground I directed them to deploy 
into line. Brigadier Godby’s brigade was in direct echelon to the 
rear of the right, the Shekawatte infantry in like manner to tlic 
rear of my left, the cavalry in direct echelon on, and well to the 
real', of both fiaiiks of the infantry. The artillery massed on the 
right, and centre and left. After deployment, I obs^ved the 
enemy’s left to outflank me; 1 therefore broke into open columna, 
and took ground to my right: when I had gai^d sufficient 
^ ground, tho troops wheeled into line; there W4i8 no dust, the sun 

shone brightly. The inanmuvres were performed with the celerity 

16 
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and precision of the most correct field-day. The glistening of the 
bayonets and swords of this order of battle was most imposingj 
and the line advanced. Scarcely had it moved forward 150 yards, 
when, at tea o’clock, the enemy opened a fierce cannonade from his 
whole line. At first his balls fell short, hut quickly reached ns. 
Thyxs upon him, and capable of better ascertaining his position, I 
was compelled to halt the line, though under fire, for a few 
moments, until I ascertained that by bringing up my right and 
carrying the village of Aleewal, I could with great effect pre- 
mpitate myself upon his left and centre/’ 

The capture of the village proved an easier task than was anti^ 
dpated. The holders of the post speedily gave way before the 
determined charge of the British brigades. The Sikbs stood their 
ground on the field, however, with the most resolute valour, and 
m’en threatened at one time to outflank the right wing of tbo 
British. ‘^The enemy,” says Sir Harry Smith, “fought with 
much resolution: they muntained fixquent rencounters with our 
cavalry hand to band. In one charge of infantry upon her 
Majesty’s 16th lancers, they threw away their muskets, and camo 
on with their swords and targets against the lance/’ But their 
brave resistance proved unavailing. They made several ineffectual 
attempts to rally, but at length were driven across the Sutledgc 
with immense loss, and in the utmost confusion and terror. The 
whole artillery of the enemy was either captured or destroyed; 
52 guns remained in the hands of the victors. The whole of the 
Sikh camp, baggage, stores of ammunition, grain, and nearly 
everything brought into the field, remained as the spoils of the 
conquerors; and the commander exultingly exclmms in his de« 
spatch, I am unwont to praise when praise is not merited, and I 
here must avowedly express my firm opinion and conviction that 
no troops in any battle on record ever behaved more nobly.’" 

The victory of Aleewal was an important one. The number 
engaged was indeed comparatively small; but the effect of this 
opportune defeat of tte Sikbs, at the very time when they were 
rgoicing in uaiteA ^nciU, and exulting in anticipated victory. 
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cnmpl(5tcly ovcrtlircw iLeir >vhole scliemcs. Golab Sing, instead 
of attompting to rally his defeated forces, upbraided them with the 
rashness and folly of hoping to overcome the conquerors of India, 
and immediately opened negotiations with the English commander. 
Another battle, however, had to be fought, and another victory 
won, before the British conquerors could dictate terms to the Lardy 
and resolute race whom they encountered on the northern boun¬ 
daries of British empire in the Hast The terms offered by the 
British leaders in reply to the negotiations of Golab Sing wero 
sucli as must be achiiowicdged to afford reasonable evidence of the 
integrity of their motives in entering on the contest They dis¬ 
claimed all desire of annexation or conquest, and intimated tljcir 
readiness to acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty in hjihore, so soon 
as the army should be disbanded. But, liowcver reasonable and 
oven generous such terms might appear to those that dictated 
them, they struck at the very root of the Kbalsa's dreams of 
supremacy and integrity. 

The Sikhs, meanwhile, were not wanting in preparation tor 
renewing the contest The brilliant achicyement of Sir Harry 
Smith’s division at Alecwal, had been conducted with an amount 
of boldness, caution, and military skill, worthy of a brave and ox- 
jierienced commander, and it had been productive of the happiest 
effects on British interests in India; nevertheless, it was only the 
victoiy of a division. Its moral effect in confirming the courage 
and liigh faith in the destiny of British arms of the one party, and 
in moving tlio opposite party to despondency aud dread, was 
doubtless groat fortune bad deserted the Kbalsa. Defeat and 
auhjoction already impended over them, and divided councils were 
hurrying on their fate. A decisive victory was, however, still 
needed, ere the British could force the passage of the Sutledge, 
and become masters of the Punjaub. 

While Sir Harry Smith was manoeuvring his division, and the 
indispensable roinforcem^ts were being brouglit up from the rear, 
the main body of the Sikhs bad been no less active in th<dr pre¬ 
parations for the final struggle. They had gradually brought the 
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greater part of tlieir available foi*ce into an intrenclieJ camp formed 
on the left bank of the SutlcdgCi and which comprised within its 
uregular ramparts the whole posscssioiis they still held by force 
of arms in the British dominions. Their force was estiinatod at 
S5f000 fighting*men. Bnt the defeat at Aleewal, which had 
^ved so welcome and so important in its results to the British, 
had a corresponding depressive effect on the Sikhs. Some of the 
older and more experienced Sikh chiefs loolced forward wltli 
sad forebodings to the approaching contest, and one favourite 
leader, Sham Sing, announced to the desponding Khalsa his 
resolution to meet death in the foremost ranks that engaged 
with the enemy, and so to offer himself upas a sacrifice on beliaif 
of the sacred commonwealth, threatened with such impendlDg 
danger. 

Confidence and joyful anticipations of triumph prevailed through* 
out the British camp. The victory of Aleewal had restored the 
faith of the Sepoys in the fortune of British anns, while the Euro¬ 
pean forces exulted in the anticipation of victory. Substantial 
grounds of confidence had meanwhile been supplied by the arrival 
of the heavy ordnance, with abundant ammunition aud stores. 
The obstacles which had impeded their earlier operations, and 
made victory so difficult and so hardly won, no longer existed to 
check the bold advtmce of the British forces, or the daring impe¬ 
tuosity of the commander-in-ohief. The 10th of February, only 
twelve days after the victory of Aleewal, was fixed for storming 
the Sikh position, and driving them beyond the river. Through 
indifierence or n^lect, the British had allowed a post of observa¬ 
tion of some importance to fall into the hands of the Sikhs, and 
the surprising of this was determined upon as the first proceeding. 
Long before dawn, the whole British camp was in motion, and an 
advanced party was ordered to drive in the envy’s pickets. The 
additional gloom of a thick haze added to the darkness of the 
night, as the British foroes sdently advanced to assume the initia¬ 
tive in the contest; but the posts of observation, both at the Sobraon 
and in front of Koodeewalla, ytert found unoccupied, though held 
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by a strong force on the previons day. The Sikhs wei'e every¬ 
where taken by surprise, and beat loudly to arms throughout their 
wide intrenchments on both sides of the river. The English 
heavy ordnance had been arranged in masses on some of the most 
rommanding points opposite the enemy's intrenchments, and at 
sunrise the batteries opened upon them. For three hours, the 
deadly shower of iron hail ponred down npon the Sikh forces 
within their intrenchments, mingled with the more deadly shells, 
that scattered death on every side as they folk But the Sikh 
intrenchments bristled with the heavy ordnance which had told 
so cffoclivcly against the light field*pieces that formed the sole 
British artillery in the earlier engagements, and the sun’s level 
rays lianlly pierced tljrough the clouds of sulphurous smoke that 
loomed over the scene of deadly strife. ** Onr battery of nine- 
jK)undcrs/’ says thecommandcr-in-chicf in his despatch, ^‘opened 
near the little S?‘hrfton, with a brigade of howitzers formed from 
(lie light field-batteries and troops of horse-artillory, shortly after 
daybreak. But it was half-past six before the whole of our artil- 
lerj' fire w'aa developed. It was most spirited and well directed; 
but notwithstanding the formidable calibre of our iron guns, 
mortars, and howitzers, and the admirable w^ay in which they 
were served, and aided by a rocket-battery, it would have been 
visionary lo expect that they could, within any limited time, 
silence the fire of seventy pieces behind well-constructed batteries 
of earth, jdank, and fascines, or dislodge troops covered either 
hy redoubts or epaulcincnla, or within a treble line of trenches. 
The effect of the cannonade was, as has since been proved hy 
an inspection of tlic camp, most severely felt by the enemy; 
but it soon became evident that the issue of this struggle must 
he brought to the arbitrement of musketry and the bayonet. 
At nine o’clock, Brigadier Stacey's brigade, supported on either 
flank by Captains Ilorsford's end Fordyce's batteries, and Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Lane'a troop of horse-artillery, moved to the 
attack in admirable order. The infantry and guns aided 
each other correlatively. The former marched steadily on 
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in line, which they halted only to correct when necessary. 
The latter took np Boccessivo positions at the gallop, until at 
length they were within three hundred yards of t]io heavy 
batteries of the Sikhs; but, notwithstanding the regularity, 
and coolneas, and scientific character of this assault, which 
Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hot waa the fire of 
cannon, musketry, and zuinboonicks, kept up by the Khulsa 
troops, that it seemed for some moments impossible that the 
intrenchnients could be won under it; but soon persevering gnl« 
lantry triumphed, and the whole aimy liad the satisfaction to 
see the gallant Brigadier Stacey's soldiers driving the Sikhs iji 
confusion before them witliin the area of their enoampinents.’* 
Tlie rnsistance of the Sikhs wms terrible. Tho deadly fire of 
their muBkets and well •served artillery, mowed down the ad¬ 
vancing lines of the British, and compelled tlicm to give ivay. 
The first assailants were repulsed, but they rallied and returned 
to the charge, and, supported by the advanco of the second divi¬ 
sion, after a severe struggle, they obtained possession of some of 
the enemy’s most important batteries in tho front. Still tho 
Sikhs stood their ground. No panic seized these hardy euthu- 
siasts, though thus assailed within their own intrenchments. One 
point after another w'as forced. 'J'he sappers levelled spaces suf- 

f 

ficient for tho cavalry to pour into their comp, and sustain the 
eSorts of tiie infantry, who had home the brunt of the deadly 
struggle. But still tlio Sikhs fought with all tho wild fury of 
despair. Single batteries still held out, and hundreds fell in tho 
attempt to arrest their persevering efforts to retrieve the hopeless 
fortunes of the Khalsa. “ The interior,” says Captain Cunning¬ 
ham, ‘^was filled with courageous men, who took advantage of 
every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground. 
The traitor, Tej Sing, indeed, instead of leading fresh men to sus¬ 
tain the failing strength of tho troops on his right, fied on the 
first assault, and, either accidentally or by design, sank a boat in 
tho middle of the bridge of communication. But the ancient 
Sham Sing remembered bis vow; he clothed himRclf in simplo 
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white attire, aa one devoted to death, and calling on all around 
him to fight for the Gooroo, who had promised everlasting bliss 
to the brave, be repeatedly rallied bis shattci'cd ranks, and at last 
fell a martyr on a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might 
he seen standing on the ramparts amid showers of balls, waving 
(Icfianco with their swords, or tcHing the gunners where the fair- 
haired English pressed thickest together* Along the stronger 
half of the battlements, and for the period of half art hour, the 
conilict raged sublime in all its terrors. Tho jiarapcts were 
sprinkled with blood fi'om end to end; tho trenches were filled 
with tho dead and the dying* Amid tho deafening rear of 
cannon, and tho multitudinous fii'O of musketry, the shouts of 
triumph or of scorn were yet heard, and the flashing of innumer¬ 
able swords WAS yet visible; or, from time to time, exploding 
magAzincs of powder threw bursting shells, beams of wood and 
banks of earth, high above tho agitated sea of smoke and ilamo 
which enveloped the host of combatants, and for a moment 
Arrested the attention amid nil the din and tumult of the tremen¬ 
dous conftict. lint gradually each defendihlo position was cap¬ 
tured, and the enemy was pressed towards the scarcely fordable 
river. Yet, although assailed on eillier side by sr^uadrons of 
horse and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered to submit, and no 
disciple of Govind asked for quarter* They cvcrj’whcre sliowcd 
a front to the victors, and stalked slow'ly and sullenly nwaj', 
while many rushed singly forth to meet assured death by con¬ 
tending with a multitude*'' The bridge had been bi*okcn through; 
the waters of the Sutledge had risen in the night. The foi^d was 
impassable. So the routed host tried to swim the river; and as 
they went, the guns of our horse artillery opened upon them with 
murderfos effect. Charging right down to the river side, they 
poured upon the flying masses a deadly shower of grape and 
canister* In sneh a crisis it would have been false humanity to 
leave our victory incomplete. The one great object of the British 
leaders was so to break the power of the Khalsa as to render 
another sangainary conflict a contingency not to ho expected. 
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W'e had already had cnotigb of half Tictories* The triumph of 
Sobraon was to be complete and consummate. 

Never before had llritish arms been opposed to such determined 
bravery and skill, as strove with them on that bloody plaiju 
The deadly struggles which had hung disgrace for a time on the 
British banners in the passes of Afghanistan, owed their fatal 
terrors to the natural character of the country, far more than to 
the bravery of its hardy hut undisciplined forces. But here our 
battalions were withstood on a f^r field by a foe that listened 
uiiappalled to iho thunders of tbetr cannon, and stood unmoved 
before the glittering points of their bayonets when laid to the 
charge. Kven the brave Sikhs, however, sustained by all the 
nerve that fane.ticism can add to native ralotir, found Britislt 
skill and daring more than a match for them on an equal field. 
^<At one lime/' says the British commaDder, in his despatch 
from the field of battle, ‘Hhe thunder of full 120 pieces of ord¬ 
nance rovcrlicrated in this mighty combat tlirough tbo valley of 
the Suticdgc; and as it was soon seen that the weight of the 
whole force within the Sikh camp was likely to be thrown upon 
the two brigades that had passed its trenches, it became neces¬ 
sary to convert into close and serious attacks the demonstrations 
with slunnifihers and ylillcrv of the centre and right; and the 
battle rnged with inconceivable fury from right to left. The 
Sikhs, even when at particular points their intrcnchmcnts were 
mastered with the bayonet, strove la regain them by the fiercest 
conflict, sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, 
under Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, had moved forward, 
and ridden through the openings of the inlrcnchments made by 
our sappers, in single file, and re-formed as they passed them, 
and the Sd dragoons, whom no obstacle usually held formidable 
by horse appears to check, had on this day, as at Ferozeshah, 
galloped over and cut down tbo obstinate defenders of batteries 
and field-works, and until the full weight of three divisions of 
infnntjy, with eveiT.liM-artillery gun which codid bo sent to 
their aid, bad b ce/HUFfato the scale, that victory finally do- 
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dared for Ihc Ilritish* The fire of tho Sikhs first slackcTied, and 
then nearly ceased, and the tic tors then preseing them on etery 
side, precipitated them in masses over the bridge, and into tho 
Sutledgo, which a sudden rise had rendered hardly fordable. In 
their effortB to reach the right hank, through the deepened water, 
they suffered from our horse-artillery a terrible carnage. Hun¬ 
dreds fell under this cannonade; hundreds npon hundreds were 
drowned in attempting the perilous passage. Their awful 
slaughter, confusion, and dismay, were such as would have ex¬ 
cited compiiHsion in the hearts of their generous conquerors, if 
the Khaha troops had not, in the early part of the action, sullied 
tlicir g.illantry by slauglitcring and barbarously mangling every 
wounded soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune 
of war left at their mercy. Sixty-sevon pieces of cannon, up¬ 
wards of 200 camcl-swivcls (zumboorucks), numerous standards, 
and vast muiii^ iuiis of war, captured by our troops, are tho pledges 
and trophies of our victory. Tho batllo w'us over by eleven in 
the mornTDg, and in tho forenoon I caused our engineers to bum 
a part and to sirrlr n part of tbe vaunted bridge of tho Kbalsa 
arniy, across which tlicy had boastfully come once more to defy 
us, and to threaten India with min and devastation.’' 

Tho victory was comjdotc; but it was not purchased without a 
severe loss on the part of tho victors; 320 Critish soldiers lay 
dead on tho field, including Major-Ceneral Sir Eobert Dick, a 
veteran soldier, who lind served with honour in the Peninsula 
and at ^Vatorloo; JJrlgadier Taylor, and other distinguished 
oflicers, who fell while leading on their men, or recalling them 
to a sen'se of their duty, as they recoiled from the deadly fire of 
the enemy. In addition to these, the British had 2083 wounded, 
some of them fatally. But the lots of the Sikhs did not amount 
to less than 8000, while (hey were irretrievably broken and 
scattered, without hope of again being able to take the field. 

Wo have to deplore a severe loss," says the commander-in¬ 
chief, ‘‘but certainly not heavy when weighed in the balance 
against the obstacles ovcrcotne and the advantages gained." 
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That same night, several regunents were pushed across the Sut- 
ledge opposite Ferozepore, but no enemy appeared to resist their 
progress. On the 11th, the British forces pushed on to Kussoor, 
and on the following day its fortress was occupied by them with« 
oat opposition. On the 13th, the British army encamped under 
the walls of that ancient town« They learned there that the 
Sikhs had i*eaRscmhled to the amount of 20,000 men; hut they 
were no longer formidable to the victorious invaders of the Pun- 
jaub. Their wljolc artillery and munitions of war were in the 
hands of the enemy. The povrer of the Khalsa was citcctually 
broken, and no force of innate courage or fanatic zeal could re¬ 
place to it tlie indefensildo provisions for continuing the struggle, 
or even restoring the confidence which had before nerved them 
to the fight, and upheld them with the liopo of victory, even nftcr 
repeated defeats. 

The official proclamarion of the governor-gen oral, issued only 
four days after the victory of Sohraon, contains both a declara¬ 
tion and a defence of British policy. It thus proceeds to an- 
nounco, and to justify the course pursued under the immediate 
surveillance of the governor-general, who liad combined in so 
unwonted a manner the duties of the civilian and the soldier. 
*‘The British army has crossed the Sutledgo, and entered tho 
Punjaub. The governor-general announces by this proclamation 
that that measure has been adopted by tho government of India, 
in accordance with the intentions expressed in the proclamation 
of the 13th of December last, as Imving liecn forced upon tho 
governor-general for the purpose of ‘ effectually protecting tho 
British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British 
government, and for punishing the violators of treaties and tho 
disturbers of the public peace/ These operations will be steadily 
persevered in and vigorously prosecuted, until the objects pro¬ 
posed to be accomplished are fully attained. The occupation of 
the Punjaub by the British forces will not he relinquished until 
ample atonement for the insult offered to the British government 
by the j||l{||ctiQn of the treaty of 1609, and by tho unprovoked 
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invasion of the British provinces, shall havo boen exacteJ. 
These objects will Include full indemnity for all expenses incurred 
during the war, and such arrangements for the future govemmeDt 
of the Lahore torritories as will give perfect security to the 
British government against similar acts of perfidy and aggres* 
Sion. Military operations against the government and army of 
the Laliore state have not been undertaken by the government 
of India from any desire of territorial aggrandizement. The 
governor-general, as already anootmeed in the proclamation of 
the 13th of December, ^ sincerely desired to see a strong Sikh 
govcrnincut re-estahli:»hcd in the Punjaub, able to control its 
army, and to protect its subjects/ The sincerity of these pro* 
fessions IS proved by the fact, that no preparations for hostilities 
had been made when the Ijahoro government suddenly, nnd 
without a pretext of complaint, invaded the British territorios. 
The unprovok<'d aggression has compelled the British govern* 
meat to have re course to arms, and to organize the means of 
ofFunsivo warfare, and whatever may now befall tho Lahore state, 
the consG(]ucnces can alono be attributed to the misconduct of 
that government and its army. No extension of territory was 
desired by the government of India; tho moasurcs necessary for 
providing indemnity for the past and security for the future will, 
however, involve the retention by the British government of a 
portion of tho country hitherto under the government of the 
Laliore state. The extent of territory which it may bo deemed 
advisable to hold will be determined by tho conduct of the dur¬ 
bar, and by considerations for the security of tho British frontier. 
'J'he government of India will, under any circumstances, annex 
to the British provinces the districts, hill and plain, situated 
between tho rivers Sutledge and Bceas, the revenues thereof 
l>e]ng appi*opriated as a part of the indemnity rec|uired from the 

Lahore siate.'^ 

From the sketch we have already drawn of the singular reli* 
gious commonwealth of the Sikhs, the reader will rea^y peredve 
that, howxver consistent with sound policy and the just claims oT 
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tbe victors the proposed terms might appear, they were dictated 
without any reference to the peculiar coneUtenoy of the Sikh 
common wealth, if not indeed in ignorance of the peculiar features 
on which it was based. For tho liritish governor-general to 
dictate terms by which a government might be established in the 
Punjaub capable of controlling tho Sikh army, might not unrea¬ 
sonably be compareil to the liberal offers of the Knglisli Edwaril 
to Baliol, on condition that he should control tho patriot army of 
Scotland. The defence of British policy, however, lies in the 
fact that, wlitjover may be justly chargeable witli the iniliatire 
in the war, the movements of the British were purely defensive. 
They desired no accession of territory, and did not seek to inter¬ 
fere in tlic control of the Sikh soldiery, until their revolutionary 
movements menaced the British frontier, and endangered the 
peace and safety of the empire. In the conclusion of the same 
official proclamation, the governor-gonernl thus confidently appeals 
to the iutogrity of pirposc which Imd influenced tJio whole course 
of British policy. The govern or-general, at this moment of a 
most complete and declrivo victory, cannot give a slTougcr proof 
of the forbearance and moderation of the British government than 
by making this declanition of his intentions, the terms and mode 
of the arrangement remaining for further adjustment* I'Le 
governor-general, tlicr^foru, calls upon all those chiefs wlio are 
the well-wishers of the descendants of l^unjcct J^ing, and csi>ccially 
such chiefs as have not partieipatwl in fhc hostile proceedings 
against tho British power, fo act in concert with him in carrying 
into effect such arrangements as shall maintain a Sikh govern¬ 
ment at l^aborc, capablo of controlling its army and protecting 
its aubjocts, and based upon principles that shall provide for the 
future tranquillity of the; Sikh stat<ts, shall secure the British 
frontier against a repetition of acts of aggression, and shall prove 
to the whole the moderation and justice of the paramonnt power 
of India* If this opportunity of rescuing the Sikh nation from 
military anarchy and misrulo be neglected, and hostile opposition 
to the British army be renewed, the government of India will 
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make such other arr&ngcmezits for the future government of the 
PuDjaub as tho interests and security of the British power may 
render just and expedient.” 

If tho Sikh soldiers did not acquiesce in the justice of British 
policy, which dictated the necessity for a supreme and independent 
power, by which their future motions would be controlled and kept 
in check, they at least acknowledged the right of dictaUoo, which 
victory had placed in the conquerors of Sobraon. They agreed 
to authorize their chosen minister, Golab Sing, to treat with the 
British, and empowered him to concur in arrangements on tho 
basis announced in the proclamation, of recognising a Sikh govern- 
luent in Lahore. 

On the 15th of February, the govemor-genetal was visited at 
Kussoor by tho rajah and several of tho most induential Sikh 
chiefs, to whom he stated the terms upon which he was willing to 
conclude a peace. These Included the recognition of Dhuleep 
Sing us sovereign of Lahore, but required the cession of the 
country between the Bccas and tlic Sutledgc, as specified in the 
proclamation. They were likewise required to pay to the con¬ 
querors a xnllliou and a half sterling, as some indemnity for the 
expenses of the war. The governor-general was induced to 
dictato humiliating terms, in order that the full conviction of the 
supremacy and invincibility of British arms might be felt where- 
ever rebellious thoughts had been cherished, among the allies or 
the dependents of our Indian empire. After vain endeavours to 
evade some of the most unpalatable requirements, the Sikh chiefs 
reluctantly accepted the offered terms, and the young rajah 
personally tendered his submission. Still more effectually to 
demonstrate how effect nally the Kbalsa was humbled under the 
supremacy of Iheir coiiqucror.*^, the British army entered Lahore 
on the 20tli February, and, two days ufLerwurds, an EngUsli 
garrison occupied the citadel of tbo Sikh capital. 

In the arrangements which followed, Golab Sing contrived that 
his own interests should be advanced, however those of the great 
body of tho disciples of Govind might suffer. His influence with 
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the Sikh forces, and hU own wealth both in treasure and mani- 
ti<^ of war, rendered him still formidable, sLonld he be driven, by 
the exacting demands of hU conquerors, to fall back on the support 
of the Sikhs. He had played the part of a neutral during the 
war, that is, be had watched the issue of the conflict, and was 
prepared to side with the conqueror. When the war was over, 
he came forward to treat with the British government on the part 
of the Sikhs. He did so, and, at the same time, he made a bargain 
for himself. The British had received Cashmere as part payment 
for the indemnity money. They hong]>t it, in fact, for a crore of 
rupees; and for a crore of rupees they sold it again to Golab Sing. 
Tlie Jumraoo rajah was, at least, not a worse man than bis 
neighbours, and he was likely to make a better mler. llis energy 
and ability were unquestioned. As a Bajpoot, he was .sure to be 
moro tolerant towards his 8ubjecLs->-a mixed population of Baj- 
pools and Mohammedan8-<-tLan any Sikh chief in the country. 
The arrangement was one, therefore, not to be impugned on 
grounds of general humanity, whilst, as a political expedient, the 
wisdom of the measure is unquestionable. Kvents have sufflciently 
shown that Lord Hardinge was not mbtakcu. Wo have found in 
Golab Sing an ally who has sagacity enough to know that he 
holds his kingdom only by sufferance of the British; and he has 
shown his desire to connliate us, by promoting, at the suggestion 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, many measures for the advancement of 
humanity and civilization throughout bis dominions. 
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CHAMEB XII. 

WAB IN KO0LTAN AND THE PUX/AUD. 

Gofifldcnt antldpatlona of poftce—Sudden outbreak at MoqJUO'^cquI romont of tlia dUtiicl 
by Ronjeet Slug^lU original Inhabitanta^Succesdou of LaUa Uooh*aJ**^^r(lar Khau 
appointed Governor—Aseaulcatlon of ItiltUb oftleeft<»A)armlnff eonipiraey at I^liore-^ 
Piompt meoBuree of Xieotonast Edward eB^NoUvoaUlea-*>Blo^ of Ifoultao—Junction of 
General Wlitah'^Full of Hotdiin—Baltloof CbniUmwaUali—Doabtfol nuturo of the re- 
eulta—DcdBtvQ vlctoiy of Qoojerab—Pumit of t(ie Aigliana^AnnozAtion of the Pun^aub 
—Coutldcration of Hrltfih policy. 

Tun campaign of 1846 closed wilb tlic total rou<e of tbo Slkbs, 
nnd their unequivocal submission to the supremacy of llritUh arms. 
Ko combination of civil and military genius, liowever, could in so 
brief a period con vert the wild Sikbs of the Punjaub into peaceable 
subjects or faithful allies. The Indian mail of June 1848, once 
more announced that the note of war bad sounded on the north¬ 
western frontiers of British India. The locality of renewed 
aggression and licnclicry was Moultan, the capital of a large tract 
of the same name, extending between the Indus and the Sutledge, 
to tbo south of Tialiorc. Tbo city of Moultan is a place celebrated 
of old for its great strength. Its more recent history exhibits tlie 
Sikh not as the patriot defending bis native soil, but as the 
aggressor subjecting neighbouring districts by bis sword. Ailcr 
various unsuccessful attempts, extending over a long period, 
Kunjeet Sing siiccceded in taking Moultan, though not without 
immenso loss. Here, as in so many other instaocos in our Indian 
wars, Britain appears only as a new and stronger power super¬ 
seding a previous conqueror, whose right of possession is of the 
sword. The iabuLItantsof the province of Monltan consist chicily 
of Jats, the descendants of the Scythian invaders of India, who 
otFered a fierce resistance to the Mohammedan invaders, and, since 
their conquest by Mahmoud of Gbizni in 1026, they have re¬ 
peatedly asserted their independence. Towards the close of last 
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century, tills province was nomiually depcudeat on llic Afghan 
empire, between which and Runjeot Sing repeated struggles took 
place for its possession. After the Sikh rajah had been again and 
again foiled by the Afghan governor, Mozufier Khan, he at length 
succeeded, in 1818, more by good fortune than skill, in gaining 
poasesslon of the long*coveted place of strength, and annexing tho 
province to his kingdom. By the treaty of 1838, Moultan was 
finally ceded by Shah Sooja to the ruler of the Puiijaub, who 
committed it to tho care of Sawau Mull, a subordinato governor, 
who held it by a species of feudal tenure, administering its affairs 
as a dependent of tbe Sikh state. Sawan, who is described as u 
ruler of great ability and moderation, perished by the hands of au 
assassin in a durbar affray, in September 1844. Ue was sue- 
ceded by his oldest son, Lalla Moolraj, whoso name so frequently 
occurs in the narratives of recent events on tbe frontiers of British 
India. Differences occurred between Moolraj and Lull Sing. 
One of the districts of his government was violently snatched from 
him by the rajah. Subsequently be was summoned to Lahore to 
settle his accounts, at all times a compiicaied and reluctant pro* 
ceeding in the East. He went under British guarantee, effected 
some sort of settlement, and returned in safety to Moultan; but 
negotiarions were being still carried on, with the object chiuffy of 
bringing the whole Sikh kingdom under a uniform mode of 
government. These, it was believed, bad at length been brought 
to a successful issue. Sirdar Khan Sing was appointed governor, 
and Mr. Vans Agnew, assistant to the British resident at Lahore, 
was deputed to proceed, along with Lieutenant Anderson, to 
install the new governor in his office. No opposition was antici¬ 
pated, and they were attended, apparently, by a force fit for little 
more than a guard of honour. The two British officers arrived at 
Moultan early in April 1848, and received from Lalla Moolraj 
the formal resignation of his fortress, &c. On the following day, 
while inspecting the fortress, Mr. Agnew was suddenly assaulted 
by assassins, and dangerously wounded. He was rescued by the 
new governor, boA ^Miveyed to a small fort out<^ide the town. In 
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the nicantimo, Lieutenant Anderson had been attacked lo lilce 
manner, when riding io company mth Lalla Moolraj, and was 
bomo to the eame fort, severely wounded. There a lire was 
opened upon them from Ikfonltan, and three days after, tho 
Moultancse troops moved out to attack the fort in which they ky« 
The wounded officers resolved to hold out the fort, in hope of 
relief. They sent out messengers to claim assistance from a 
neighbouring chief of Bahawulporc, who retained his allegiance 
to the British. Had their garrii^n been faithful, these officers 
might have been able to maintain tbefoit till effectual aid reached 
them; but the Sikh troops within joined tho assailants without, 
and, Hinging open the gates, both Lieutenant Anderson and Mr. 
Agnew were assassinated, while vaiuly defending themselves 
against a host of assailantH. 

It was believed for a time that tin's violent outbreak was 
entirely rcfcrriblc to some temporary and accidental misunder¬ 
standing with the Sikh soldiery, and was unconnected with any 
organized plan of opposition to established rule, or to any 
designed hostilities with the British. Long experience, how¬ 
ever, suffices to prove that tho more recent acquisitions of our 
Eastern empire rcHcmblc, in their most quiescent state, rather tho 
stillness of a powder magazine than tho calm of the unvexed Aca. 
A single spark suffices for tho explosion, and it is scarcely 
possible to calculate how far its effects may extend. Amid their 
most sanguine hopes, this was sot overlooked by those at tho 
head of affairs in India; but the scene of danger was remote from 
means of defence or supply, the warm season was at hand, when 
active operations arc scarcely possible, and rumoui'S of the insta¬ 
bility of affairs at Lahore, and of the equivocal ffdelity of the 
rajah, Oolab Sing, furnished grounds for the deepest apprehen¬ 
sion. The confidence expressed by Sir Henry Uardingo, who 
had now been created a Viscount, in the peace of the Punjaub, 
was based, doubtless, to a considerable extent, on tho admirable 
military arrangements made by him previous to his departure. 
At Lahore, these were rendered fully available by tho vigilance 

2T 
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of tbe BntiHh officers in charge* Tbo troops all along the frontier 
were commanded to hold themselTea in readiness for immediate 
aof l^n. Officers absent on leave were ordered to join their troops 
%yithoat delay, and every prccantioa was taken to guard against 
surpriso. The wisdom of sneh precautions soon became apparent* 
The outbreak at MouUan was followed by the discovery of a con* 
apiracy of the most alarming character at Lahore, having for its 
object the massacre of all tbo British officers, the expulsion of 
our whole troc^s from the Punjaub, and a revolution in the Sikh 
government. Attempts had been made, not without some slight 
success, to seduce the Sepoys from their allegiance. On the dls* 
covery of this, Sir Frederick Currie, who had succeeded to the 
Residency on the departure of Sir Henry Laurence, under a severe 
pressure of ill bealtb, directed certain native^officers, wliose fidelity 
could be relied upon, to fall in willi the plans of the conspirators, 
by wliich means the wljole plot was disclosed* I'hrce native 
corps, it was found, Iiad boon tampered ^Yitb, but only a small 
number of the men had yieldcil to the temptations by which they 
were assailed. Undoubted proofs, however, were discovered of 
persons of the highest rank being privy to the plot, by whom the 
fakeers bad been employed to use their influeuco over the Sepoys 
in seducing them from their fidelity* It was at the very timo 
that the Indian papers were filled with the accounts of this abor- 
tivo conspiracy at Lahoi*e, that statesTnen and journalists in Eng* 
land were declaring that there was nothing to apprehend for the 
tranquillity of the Punjaub. So impossible is it for the most 
experienced to anticipate the changes which a few months may 
effect on the state of our Eastern empire* 

The indomitable courage and skill of a British officer of youth 
and inexperience, sufficed at this critical juncture to do more for 
the aafety of the British empire than all the experience and fore¬ 
sight of tho civil and military rulers of India* It speedily became 
apparent that the zeal of Dowan Khan Sing, in the defence of 
the unfortunate British officers deputed to accompany him to his 
new govemmcDt, was altog^hcr assumed, and that bo was in 
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league wUh tho co&«piratora in Lahore and elsewhere, by whom 
a fichome had been matured for ererpowering the British, and 
expelling them from the country* In the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, a Gooroo, or priest, named Mabaraj Sing, had raised the 
standard of revolt, and speedily collected a numerous force of the 
disbanded Sikhs, among whom he enjoyed a reputation for great 
sanctity* By this means the British forces at Lahore were pre¬ 
vented attempting any movement upon Moultan, and every auo 
cessive mail brought news of fresh diflBculties or alarms, tending 
still further to confound the specolations of the most experienced 
politidans as to the extent or probable issue of this new revolu¬ 
tion in the Punjaub. At this time, Lieutenant Edwardes wa^ 
stationed on the Indus with a force consisting only of one regi¬ 
ment of infantry and SOO sowars, with two guns. His duty was 
the collection of the land-tax due to Moolraj, and the occupation of 
Leiab, a town situated on the left hank of the Indus* Hearing 
of the affnir at Moultan, and finding himself exposed to risk, 
many of bis Sikh soldiers deserting him on learning the rumour 
of a general rising, ho crossed the river into the Berajat, whence 
he wrote to the Khan of Bbawulporc, to make a demonstratiou 
which should prevent Moolraj from executing any design against 
him or Colonel Cortlandt, who commanded the garrison of Dhera 
[smacl Khan. Tlio Khan lost no Umo in making preparations 
to act. A party of 300 horse had been left by Lieutenant 
Edwardes to complete the collection of the revenue at Leiab, 
where they were attacked, on the 18th of May, by 400 Moultan 
horse, with ten zumhoorucks (light field-guns), who were com¬ 
pletely defeated, with the loss of their guns. Meanwhile, Colonel 
Cortlandt, with his force, amounting to about 4000 men, quitted 
Bhera Ismael Eban, and proceeded to the southward by the base 
of the mountains, bring joined on bis way by a Beloochee chief 
named Melah Khan, with 100 of bis tribe, who were sent to take 
the fortress of Sungbur, a place to the west of Attock, which 
snrrendered after six hoars’ fighting, the garrison rotreoting 
upon Moultan* Another Beloocliee chief, named Kora Khan 
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Klios 0 f soon after joined the colonel, wbo despatched him ^vilh 
800 of his tribe, horse and foot, against the fort of Dhera Ghazee 
Khan, the second city in the province. The BcloocLco chief 
seems to liave eNecntcd his orders vtiih great zeal, expedition, 
and success. He marched his men along the skirt of the hills, 
sending forward a messenger to the commandant of the fort, with a 
summons to give it up. The Sikhs, however, resolved to fight 
for tli<5 place. They went out to give battle, and were defeated; 
tlio fori was surrendered, and the harder slain. Colonel Cort- 
landt (wbo appears to have expected that tho Beloochces would 
have only amused tho garrison) found tho business over when ho 
came up. Ho occupied tho town, wlicro Lieutenant Kdwardcs 
joined him on the 20th of May, and on tho morning of that day 
auother engagement took place botwecu the British forces and 
llic Moultaneso insurgents, wliow'ere routed with great slaughter, 
their chief, Chntur Mull, heing killed, and and her chief, Lungu 
Mull, taken prisoner.'* 

Lieutenant Edwardcs cITocted a junction with Colouol CorL* 
lauJt*s forces, by which a body of abont 70UO men wr.s placed 
under their joint command. With this force considcniblo success 
was achieved, and it was confidently anticipated for a time that 
these young officers, at the head of such a small and irregular 
force^ were to bring the rebellion summarily to a close, and re- 
annex Moultan to the Punjaub, ere tlie British rcsirleni or the 
cormnander-in-cbicf could adopt any definite line of policy for the 
suppression of this unexpected outbreak. Tho press as usual 
were as severe in their criticisms on the tardy o[)erations of the 
coramandcr-imchief, as they afterwards were on Ills supposed 
rashness and indiscrctiom The “ Eriend of India*' censured in 
tho severest tenns the tame conduct of the chief authorities,” 
and predicted that there would be no Moultan laurels but for 
Edwardea and Cortlaudt. None more worthy, indeed, could be 
achieved. Tho gallant lieutenant led his raw levies to the very 
walls of Moultan, after twice defeating a force greatly superior to * 
them iu numbers. But the fortifications of Moult cm were such 
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RR bade dcfianco to tbc efforts of an irregular force, with no other 
artillery than a few light fields pieces, lul warden at once per* 
ccived his inability to make the slightest impression on the 
fortress with tlic troops under his command, and he accordingly 
despatched a messenger to the llrilish resident at Lahore, for 
rcinforcoinciits and licavy artillery. Meanwhile the position of 
the British force in the neighbourhood of Moultau was romewLot 
critical. The hold he had njion Ihh native allies had ow'od irnich 
of its force to luM own tact and the kucccts wliicli hm\ hillicrlo 
al^cndc^l his operations; and to the latter cause also may l>c 
ascribed the BiicccsHive junclion of Shore Sing and other Silvh 
chiefs, at ilio head of nboiit 10,000 men. Such allies, however, 
were a source of far more apprehension than cojifideuce to KiL 
wardcs. Many of the Sikhs were known to l)o diwaffocted, and 
lie was obliged to watch their camp, situated ahoiit a mile fi‘om 
his own, with scarcely less jealousy than that of Moolraj. Ills 
suspicions of his Sikh allies proved only too well*founded. Their 
defoefion speedily turned the scale against him, and he was obliged 
to talco up a new jiosilion, at a much greater distance from the 
sti*ongbol(] of Jloolraj. But though it was no longer to bo hoped 
for that the gallantry of this llrltish ofRccr would prove sufilcicnt 
to counteract the deep-laid plots and machinations of the Siklifl, 
the check he had given at so critical a period was productive of 
the moiifc iuiporlant results. Much valuable lime was gained. 
'J'hc cautious deliberations of tho«c at the head of alhiirs were 
carried on while he held the enemy at bay, and by iho time it 
became obvious that the most decisive measures were indisjKsnsable, 
they were ready to forward to his aid a force capable of coping 
with Riidi dlliicultics. On the 21 at December 1S48, General 
^Vhlfih at length cflected a junction with Edwardcs, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Moultan, by which he found himself at the head of 
an efficient force, smionnting (o l.?,000 British troops, and 17,000 
allies, and with 150 pieces of ordnance, netirly half of which were 
* of the largest cnlibrc. The result became no longer doubtful. 
After one of the most obstiimtc and gallant defences on the part 
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of the enemy ever recorded in tbe annaU of Indian warfare, the 
city of Moultan waa yielded to the British commander, and its 
citadel occupied by a Britiali garrison, though not till the principal 
powder magazine of the defenders, contaiaing some 16,000 pounds 
of powder, had been blown into the air, and their principal granary 
and stores had been burned. 

When the citadel of Moultan had at length fallen into the 
hands of the British, one of the first acts of the victors waa to 
pay Q graceful though vain tribute to the remains of those who 
had been tlie first victims of Sikh treachery. The proceeding is 
thus narrated by an officer who bore a part in the sad rites, W'ith 
which the conquerors sought to repair the wrongs already so 
signally avenged “ On the evening of the 2Ct]i, I joined in a 
very pleasing, though melancholy ceremony. The buriaUplace 
of Mr. Agodw and Lieutenant Anderson hud been discovered, 
and it was determined to exhumo tbe bodies, and movo them to 
tho fort. The grave was opened under the superintendence of 
one of their most intimate friends, aud tbe bodies were found to 
be in a sufficient state of preservation to be identified. A curry¬ 
ing and funerul party, with tlio bund of tlio fusiliers, to which 
regiment Lieutenant Anderson formerly belonged, nttended, with 
a large portion of the officers in camp, aud moved off fi'om tho 
Eedgab, near which the bodies bad been found, at five o’clock, 
and, tnitring the fort by ike breach^ the coffins were deposited in 
a grave which had been prepared in the highest part of tbe fort 
Tbe chaplain was in attendance, and read the funeral service in a 
most impressive manner.'^ 

While the united forces under General Whish were broaching 
the walls of Moultan, and redaemg Moolraj to the desperate posi¬ 
tion which at length compelled him to capitulate on the 2l8t of 
January 1849, and to yield up the rained city and its shattered 
but still strong and formidable fortress to the British general, 
the commander-in-chief had to withstand a still more formidable 
reiistanco in the open field. Notwithstanding tho dear-bought 
experience of the Sikh campaign, Lord Gough was 
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found at this second outbreak of the turbulent sold lory of the 
Puirjaub folly as unprepared as before. It was not indeed to be 
expected, that an establishiacnt was to be kept along the banks 
of the Sutlcdgo, ready to take the field at a momeDt ’0 notice; 
Bllll the knowledge acquired of the character and motives of the 
Sikh revolutionists dui*ing the previous wai*, was such as showed 
the necessity of conetaot watchfulness and preparation for war, so 
long as British forces occupied any portion of the ternitory of the 
disciples of Govind. 

Lord Ilardingc was no longer present to control the iinpetuotxi 
hardihood of Lord Gough, and tlie public, liowovet willing to 
overlook the rashest daring when it is successful, are little inclined 
to chnrity or c%*cn to reason, when it leads to loss or to defeat. 
Lord Gough hod boon coinpcllcd, as iu his former campaign, to 
manceuvit^ ijjstead of fight, from the want of an cfTcctive force and 
sufficient supplies. On the Sth of January, the British forces 
under his command lay enciiinpcd at Janiki, within a day’s march 
of the Sikh nrmy, under Shore Sing, which hud taken up a for- 
midahlo position ut Moong, oii the left bank of the Jclum* Lord 
Gough had ui one lioic intended to wait the hill of Moultan beforu 
1)0 attacked the Sikiis, but he had reason to dread (he unfavour* 
ahlo eil'ecls Avhich his inactivity was calculated to exert* on that 
portion of the natives whose co-oi>eraUon and neutrality depended 
solely on las success, while it afibrded Shore Sing an opportunity 
of largely augmciilmg his anuy. Accordingly, on (he 11th of 
January, the Brhisli forces left their cucampnicot at Janiki, and 
inarched in the direction of the Sikh camp at Chillianwallah. 
Shore Sing's forces were found fo be intrenched iu a position of 
great natural strength, which they had etUl farther secured by 
works of formidable extent, ’llic commander-in-chief is affirmed 
to have hastily changed his plan of operations, and to have peril¬ 
led the safety of the whole British forces by ordering an attack 
on the enemy’s camp about two hours after noon, when it had 
been previously resolved to defer all active operations till the 
lbllo>Ying day. The ground was impeded with jangle, which 
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conc6alod the Sikh matchlock men, and afforded them an immense 
advantage. The British forces were compelled to storm the Sikh 
batteries at the bayonet’s point Darkness put an end to the 
engagement, leaving the British in possession of the field of battle. 
But their loss had been terrible. Nearly an hundred officers were 
killed or wounded; 22(19 troops, including nearly 1000 Europeans, 
were disabled, or left dead on the field, while whole troops had 
been compelled to give way before the determined front of the 
cnciny, .'ind tho deadly fire of their artillery* Such a qncstionable 
victory sufficed to overshadow the triumphs at Moultan, and to 
increase the anxiety and apprehension with wdiich tho overland 
mail was anticipated in England* 

Meanwhile tho fall of Moultan had released a large body of our 
troops; and General Whish, with a promptitudo which did him the 
lijghcst honour, pressed forward to reinforce the army of Lord 
(totigh. The total inaction of Sberc Sing proved that tlie bloody 
Held of ChiliiAnwallali had paralyzed the movements of the Sikhs, 
<'ren more than it had crippled the available resources and damped 
the exulting anticipations of the British, The suspenshm of hos¬ 
tilities was most fortunate* By a rapid forced inarch Whish con^ 
trived to reunite his forces with those of the Commander-in-Chief 
before the enemy were sufficiently recruited to attack our position; 
nnJ (lius wo were prepared to renew ihc war with every prospect 
of hrilliant success. 

Victory had not deserted the British arms in India. A great 
battle was fought at Goojerat* The Sikh army estimated at 60,000 
men, with fifty-nine pieces of artillery, and a powerful auxiliary 
force of Afghan cavalry, were completely routed* Their ranks 
hroVeii; their position carried; their guns, ammunition, camp- 
equipage, and baggage captured; and their flying masses driven 
before the victorious pursuers from mid-day to dusk*’^ Fifty-three 
pieces of artillery left in the bands of the victors, along with the 
camp, baggage, magazines, and a vast store of ammunitions, aban¬ 
doned by the flying Sikhs, abundantly testified to the triumph 
iN'liIch had at length dissipatod the apprehensions of thoaeands, 
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who w^aUcd with anxious dre^id the annoancement of the first des¬ 
patch that should narrate the proceedings subsequent to the dear- 
bought field of Chillianwallab, 

The victory of Goojcrat proved to bo complete and decisive. 
Once more the van of the British army had maintained its ground 
on this remote border of British India until reinforcements could 
be brought up, and supplies forwarded to the point of attach, and 
then trying tbe strength of the opposing power on a wcll-fouglit 
field, victory had unequivocally declared for tlio conquerors of tbe 
East* The fruits of this battle were the entire surrender of the 
Sikh army, including their commander, Ilajah Shcro Sing, his 
father, Clmttur Sing, his brothers, and moat of tbe principal Sikh 
sirdars and chiefs. Eorty-ono pieces of artillery, the wholo that 
remained imcapturcd by the British, were at the same time uncon¬ 
ditionally sii non derod, and the remains of the conquered army, to 
the numlcr of Ifi^OOO Sikh soldiers, laid down their arms in the 
presence of the British troops. The principal scene of this act of 
surrender by the vanquished was a place called lloonnuk, at one 
of the principal fords of the river, across which tbcir broken ranks 
had fied in dismay before the final charge of the victors of Goojerat. 
At this spottlie Sikh soldiers crossed and delivered up their arms, 
passing Ihrougli the lines of tw'O native infantry regiments 
appointed for this duty. Each of the Sikhs received a rupee to 
subsist him on his return home, in addition to which they w'ere 
permitted to retain their horses. 

In the general order of the govern or-general, witli which he ac¬ 
companied the welcome despatches announcing tbe result of the 
campaign, he adds: “ But the war is not yet concluded; nor can 
there bo any cessation of hosUIitics until Dost Mohammed Khan 
and the Afghan anny are either driven from the province of 
Peshawur, or destroyed within it/' The most determined measures 
were accordingly adopted against the Sikh allies who still remained 
in arms. But the greatest apprehension of the victors was that 
they should escape them by fiight, there being little reason to appre¬ 
hend that any Afghan force would alone withstand tbe British 
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arms on the open field. On the evening of tho same day on which 
Major-general Sir Waller Gilbert Biiperintended the disarming of 
Shere Sing's armyf he pushed on by forced marches towards 
Attockf in hopes of overtaking the Afghans before thoy could 
succeed in crossing the Indos. In this, however, ho failed. Tho 
Afghans were already across the gi*CAt river, and the impatient 
general poshing on with his staf^ and accompanied only by a 
small escort, beheld them from a neighbouring eminence bnsily 
engaged in the destruction of the bridge of boats by which they 
had effected their timely passage. The sight of the British staff 
filled the flying enemy with new apprehensions, as they had 
believed the British to be still tw‘o days' march bohind. The 
artilleiy was speedily brought to bear upon them, and fifteen of 
the best boats forming the bridge were scenred. By means of 
tills the British troops were passed across the Indus, and iiegoiia- 
tious were entered into with the Kfayberrien to obstruct the retreat 
of the Afghans through the dreaded defile of w'hicU they were the 
guardians. But the Indus was rising. Its deep and vapid flood 
retarded the passage of the cavalry and artillery indis])ouBable for 
the pursuit, while fear urged on tho retreat of the flying foe, who 
wore struck with such panic at the sudden appearance of tho 
British at the passage of the Indus, that they abandoned their 
baggage in order to aoeelorate tlieir fligiit. By this means. Dost 
Mohammed Khan succeeded iu reaching Dakka, on the western 
side of the Khyber Pass, and thereby escaping the vengeance ho 
had provoked by his junction with the rebeilioua Sikhs. 

With the flight of the Afgbaus beyond the Kliyber Pass tho 
war was at an end; hut new measures were requisite to guard 
against the renewal of similar outbreaks of the restless and daring 
Khalsa. Within tho brief period that had elapsed since the 
summary recall of Lord Ellcnburgh, experience aud necessity bad 
overthrown every theory of British policy iu India. One critio in 
summing up the record of events of the previous year, at the time 
when only tho first steps In the new war beyond the Sutlcdgc had 
transpired, remarks: A year barren of events, although a tame 
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and unattractive period to readers of bistory^ is a propitiouB one to 
good rulers, especially rulera of such a country as India* Tbe 
want of time, and opportunity, and political quiet, to digest plans 
of improvement, has been the ready and unanswerable excuse of 
every governor of India since tbe odiDinistratiou of its affairs has 
been transferred to our bands from those of tbe Moguls. The 
fault is not theirs; it is tbe vice, or rather a misfortune, inseparable 
from the circumstances of British rule in India in relation to the 
native powers, which clothe it wnth progressive (or, as some say, 
aggressive) attributes, that a stationary policy is not only irrecon- 
cilcable with the security of our Indian empire, but impracticable, 
and the intervals of suspension of war and conquest are few and 
brief. The last three governors of India furnish examples which 
tbe next threo mny be compelled to follow* 

Lord Lllcoborough, Sir Henry llardinge, and Lord Dalhousic, 
proceeded to India wdlh visions of peace, of prosperous revenues, 
and of tbe realization of benevolent schemes of social benefit for 
tbe people of Innia. The first was, upon his arrival, immersed in 
the perils and perplexities of the Cabul outbreak and tlie Mahratta 
campaign* The second was most unwillingly forced by a Sikh 
invasion Into a war, first of defence and then of conquest, beyond 
our frontiers. Lord Dalbousie, in like manner, has been compelled 
to desert the seat of Government, where be was busied with plans 
of domestic improvement, and to enter upon projects which, from 
the magnitude of the preparations, appear to embrace the conquest 
of an extensive territory, the cost of which will exhaust the present 
and pledge the future revenues of India, postponing every scheme 
of local and general improvement and moral amelioration which 
demands an outlay of money. Shonld our presage be correct, and 
the British empire be extended to the Indus, that ‘forbidden' river, 
conveniently termed the ‘ historical boundary of India,' will not be 
a final boundary any more than tbe Sutlcdge has been; tbe expan¬ 
sion of our line of frontiers, bringing us into contact with new 
neighbours, jealous of our greatness or alarmed at our proximity, 
will involve us in fresh quarrels, and we shall be led onward, until, 
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as Baroa Hugel predicts, %ve reach Herat. This is the condition 
of our existence as a ruling power in India; and critics of our 
administration there, instead of exposing its imperfections, and 
proclaiming the vast amount of what has not been done to ameliorate 
the people, would bo more just if they compared what has been 
accomplished with the time and means at out command,—in 
snMchea of repose, broken by sudden political explosions, which 
’ engross the attention and the energies of Ihe government, nmidst 
the dnancial incumbrances created by an increasing expend!Lnrc, 
which cannot he met, as in other countries, by increase of taxation/^ 
The result has proved the justice of ihcso remarks. By a pro* 
clamntion of Iho governor-general of India, dated March 30th 
1819, the Punjaub is declared to be a ]>ortion of the British 
empire in India; and the same official document thus enters on 
the defence of British policy:—For many years, in tlie time of 
jSIaharajnh Runject Sing, i)cncc nnd fnendship prevailed between 
the Britinh nation and the Sikhs. When Uunject Sing was dead, 
and his wisdom no longer guided the counseln of tlio state, the 
sIldars and the Kbalsa army, without provocation and w'ithout 
cause, suddenly invaded the Ilrilisli Icrritoric^. army was 

again and again defeated. They W'crc driven with slaughter and 
in Bhame from the country they had invaded, and at the gates of 
Lahore the Maharajah Dhuleep Sing tendered to the governor- 
general the suhiiu^xion of himself and Ids chiefs, and solicited the 
clemency of the British govemnuMit. The govern or-general ex¬ 
tended the clemency of his government to the state of Lahore; he 
generously Kpnred the kingdom w hich he had acquired a just right 
to subvert; and, the maharajah having been replaced on tho 
throne, treaties of friendship were formed between the states. Tho 
British have faithfully kept their word, nnd have scrupulously 
ohser%Td every obligation which the treaties imposed upon them. 
But the Sikh people and their chiefs have, on their part, grossly 
and faithlessly violated the promises by which they were bound. 
Of their annual tribute, no portion whatever has at any time been 
paid, and large loans advanced to them by tlm government of 
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Ljdia have never been repaid. The control of the British govern* 
tnent, to which the^ voluntarily eubmittod themselves^ has been 
resisted by anas. Peace has been cast asido. British officers 
have been murdered when acting for the state; others engaged in 
the like employment have treacherously been thrown into captivity. 
Finally, the army of the state and the whole Sikh people, joined 
by many of the sirdars in the Punjaub who signed the tre^ios, and 
led by a member of the regency itself, have risen in arms against 
US, and have waged a fierce and bloody war for the proolaimod 
purpose of destroying the British and their power. The govern* 
iiicnt of India formerly declared that it desired no further conquest, 
and it proved by its acts the sincerity of Us professions. The govern* 
luent of India has no desire for conquest now; bui it is bound, in 
its duty, to provide fully for ita own security, and to guard the 
interests of those committed to its charge. To that end, and as 
t])e ouly sure r (dc of protecting the state from the perpetual re* 
cnrrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the govurnor-genei‘al ia 
compelled to resolve upon the cuiire subjection of a people whom 
their own government has long been unable to control, and whom 
(us events have now showu) no punisbment am deter from violence, 
no acts of friendship) can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the 
goveriior-gcncral of India has declared, and hereby proclaim^, that 
the kingdom of the Punjaub is at an end; and that all the terri¬ 
tories of Maliarajah J Ihulccp Sing arc now and henceforth a por¬ 
tion of the British empire in India." 

TliO wonted justice of British rule tempered the policy thus 
forced upon it. The maharajah has been treated with due eonsi* 
deration of his rank; the properly of all who had not forfeited their 
rights by tlicir owu conduct, has been respected; and the utmost 
care has been taken to preserve to all the free exercise of their reli¬ 
gion. What the final results of this new annexation to our Indian 
empire may prove to be, it is vain to speculate. Whether the 
Indus, the historical boundary of Indiu,*^ shall prove a barrier 
against foreign aggression and a limit to British acquisition, 
remains to be seen; but many years must elapse, even under the 
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iDOBt peaceful iway, ere tlie diverse races and creeds of British 
India can be reconciled« and the vast peninsula consolidated into 
one kingdom, united hy the safe bonds of mutual confidence and 
the sense of a wise, just, and benignant rule. Experience has 
heretofore overturned every speculation. The first camp^gn in 
the Punjaub was regarded by many, whose judgment was worthy 
of confidence, as final. Events proved the error of the calculation. 
But a new state of things has now arisen, and the prophecy may 
be repeated with more confidence than before. 

Such is the history of the latest and perhaps the most critical 
straggle which Britain has yet been compelled to engage in, in 
order to maintain the integrity of her Indian empire. The disas- 
Irons struggles in Afghanistan are altogeibor insignificant, when 
compared with a war thus waged on terms so nearly equal, and 
yet so hardly brought to a triumphant close. When we take into 
consideration all the circumstances of the former campaign, wo 
can readily account for them. The real strength of the Afghans 
was shown in their final retreat from tho Punjaub. They are 
indeed formidable in their native fastnesses; but thU arises more 
from the natural features of the country, than from the skill of 
(heir brave but uudiscipUned bands. Even in their strongholds 
and amid their terrible fpasses, British arms, under proper and 
skilful leaders, found no difficulty in coping with them, and on a 
fair field they proved how little apprehension could be excited by 
them, even though greatly outnumbering their opponents. But 
the Sikhs were altogether diiTereut. Their bravery was fully 
equal to that of their opponents. Their skill and discipline were 
not greatly inferior. The contest therefore was a perilous one. 
But still tho victory, when accomplished, was complete; the Sikhs 
were not only beaten but disarmed. They could not enter upon 
another contest with us, for the muniments of war have been taken 
from them, and eszmot now be replaced. Britain, however, longs 
to lay aside tho weapons of the conqueror, and to consolidate bet 
Eastern empire by arts of peace. Time alone, however well eu)- 
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plowed, will bind the native Hindoo to the British Bceptro by tho 
only safe ties, those of mutual interest and the confidence of mutual 
justice. The necessity of this is acknowledged. All the efforts 
of British rolci's are now directed to render our sway in India 
alike beneficent and just. Should they succeed in accomplishing 
such a purpose, it will be a more noble and lasting victory than 
the proudest triumph of British arms; and it is only by converting 
tho devotion of the Sikh foe into the patriotism of the British sub¬ 
ject, that a safe, a lasting, and a beneficial peace shall be secured 
on tho north-west frontiers, so long the source of anxiety and 
apprehension to the British rulers of India. 
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CHArTER XX. 

TUB rOKJAUB AFTER XTS CONQUEST, BTC. 

State of tfie PucOub oAer Iti eoti^ite«e bytbo Britbih—Onr oilmStUati'atl/o effortt—Settle* 
meat of the oonatry—The Lahore Doord—Sir ClmrteeNepler and the mutiny—Dlaeualou 
with Lord Delhoiule—Hie Burmaee war—lie <HUM^Es^feme&u wltU tho eaemy— 
Aaneullon of Pceu. 

When onr work is done in the ileld^ then >vo commcnco our labours 
in the cabinet. Tho conquest of tbc Punjaub was h great iuili« 
(ary achievement; but it was tho forerunner of a bL! 11 greater 
work. The historian turns with delight from the bloody tight of 
Chillianwallah, and tbe crowning triumph of Goojerat, to dwell 
upon those great victoriue of ^)eacc and clviliaatiou which have 
now become inseparably Associated in men's minds witii tho 
administration of Ihc Punjaub under the new rule of fhePritlsh. 

When the irresistible strength of our well*worked artiiiery had 
broken to pieces, never again to rc-umto, the remnant of the old 
Silcli military power, tbe governor-general, it lias been seen, at 
once declared the whole country of the Fiiiijaub to bo thenceforth 
an integral part of our British dominions in tho East. A difScult 
problem then presented itself for solution to Lord Balliousie, 
called upon as ho was to consider the form and character of the 
administration which it had now become his duty to impose npon 
the subject country. A series of experiments, extending over 
nearly a century, were before him to instruct or to caution—to 
invite or to deter. Bringing all the encrgleR of a vigorous mind 
to bear upon the subject, niul divesting himself of all prejudices 
and foregone conclusions, bo endeavoured to extract from the 
experiegca of tbe past and from a close consideration of tho pecu¬ 
liar characteristics of tho country and the people now brought 
under our rule, those lessons of wisdom which would guide him 
not only towards a system of goveimment theoretically sound, but 
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towards its right pruciical application to the case immodiatolv 
before him. And he soon began to see his waj through the 
difficulties of his position* To have introduced into these newly* 
acquired provinces, still disordered and impoverished by years of 
anarchy and misrule^ the administrative machinery by which our 
long^settled districts are regulated; would have been clearly a 
mistake. But at the same time it was certain that there would 
bo much to call forth the experience acquired in the settled 
districts—that a large knowledge, especially of revenue business; 
W'ould be essential to the due performance of tho work which tbeo 
lay before us* So Lord Dalhousie wisely determined to render the 
new administration of the Punjaub neither an exclusively military 
nor an exclusirely civil government; but one combining the 
advantages of both. The promptitude and energy of the first 
were to bo united with the order and security of tho last. The 
protection of law was to be yielded to tbe people without its 
incumbering formalities and its embarrassing delays. The pro* 
vioce was marked out into a certain number of divisions; at each 
head of which was placed a commissioner; who might be a civil or 
a military servant of tbe Company, with certain depnty-oommis* 
aioncra or other functionaries under him. To these officers wero 
entrusted all the general revenue and judicial husinesa of the 
country. But tho better to give effect to ibis machinery; and to 
direct generally both the civil and pollfical affairs of our new 
territories, a Board of Administration w as established, as the local 
head of the government; sitting at Lahore, and communicating 
directly with the govern or* general. The chief seat at this 
Board was to be ocenpied by Sir llenry Lawrence, who bad been 
for some time virtually at the head of the Lahore administratum, 
directing its affairs in the name of the infant sovereign; an officer 
of'Tsre energy and activity of character, the ezerdse of which 
was only limited and restrained by the aoundness of his judgment 
and the benevolence of bis heart. His colleagues at the Board 
were bis brother, Mr* John Lawrenee, and Mr. Mansel, two eivi* 
Bans of distinguished ability: tbe one greatly experienced iu 
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mattevs of revenue-settlemeat, a&d tbe other bearing the i*epiita« 
tioa of the ablest finance-officer in India. Of the propriety of 
these nominations sufficient proof was afforded in duo time by 
the result of their measures. 

If any doubts had lingered in tbe minds of men regarding t]je 
entire subjugation of tlie Ponjanb and the prospect of continued 
tranquillity, they were now about to be dispersed. The settle¬ 
ment of the Funjaub went on from year’s end to year’s end 
without interruption; and even the most reluctant believers 
acknowledged that the progress was gratifying, and the workmen 
were efficient* A recent writer of great ability and experience, 
summing op the good things that were done under the Lahore 
Board of Administration, says^ 

A revenue of more than two millions has been raised from tho 
land revenue, from salt, from the excise, and from other legitimate 
sources, by means which fetter neither the resources of the country 
nor the lawful claims of the state. A Kurplus, in spite of all that 
the Napiers can ^lay, lies at the disposal of the government, 
amoanting to one quarter of a million, after large disbursements 
on great public works* Tbe Barce Doab Canal, and Che military 
road to Peshnwur, are progressing towards completion* Other 
gi*eat lines for commerrial and social purposes are in progress, 
and cross-roads ard covering the districts in every direction. 
Violent crimes have been entirely put down: and secret ones bavo 
been traced to their source. Justice is dealt out in a fashion 
which combines the ealutaty*’ promptness of the Oriental with the 
scrupulous investigation of the European court. Tho vexatious 
inquiries into rent-free tenures are fast drawing to a close* 
Churches and dispensaries, the medicine of the soul and of the 
body, may be seen side by side in many of the principal stations. 
In sanataria on the hills, tbe wounded or invalid soldier, and the 
worn-out civilian, oan recruit their strength. Warlike subjects 
may enlist in our irregulur troops, and find something better to 
do than to sU down and grumble at their lot. Not six months 
P 0 O a grand meeting was convened nt XJmritrir, whero mca^urea 
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were adopted to put down the fearful crime of infanticidei by the 
exorcise of authority combined with persuasive influence and 
moral force. A civil codC) sufficient to meet the growing requitw- 
ments of a commercial and agrloultural population, has been 
compiled by the joint eflbrts of Messrs. Montgomery and Temple, 
has been revised by the chief commissioner, who is now a sort of 
lieutenant-governor,^ and submitted for sanotioa to government. 
The missionary is endeavouring to win converts at Lahore. An 
agricultural society is striving to improve the produce of the 
plains. Tea cultivation is being extended in the bills. The 
whole face of the country tells its own tale in expanding cultiva¬ 
tion, secure highways, long lines of camels, and carta laden w'ith 
rich merchandise. There is not one of the above summary and 
downright assertions which we cannot prove incontestably by an 
appeal to printed papers, to written words, and to the testimony 
of hundreds of living witnesses. Had the governor •gen oral 
effected no other reform, planned no other groat work, grappled 
with no evil, given to India no one single benefit, the pacification 
and prosperity of the Punjaub would be enough, by itself, to 
place his name amongst the foremost of the benefactors of the 

IVhilst these great ameliorative measures wero In pi'ogresa, an 
incident occan*ed, the results of w'hicb, involving a vast amount of 
public discussion, have imparted to it an importance fiir exceeding 
its original and intrinsic significance. On the annexation of the 
Punjaub to our Prillsh dominions in the East, the troops posted 
in ibe province were no longer entitled to those extra foreign- 
service allowances, which they had drawn when the Punjaub was 
the enemy’s country. It would take long to speak in detail of 
the different military regulations bearing upon this subject of 
compensation, and the changes which have ftotn time to time been 
introduced into the pny^eode of the Indian army* It is enough 
to state here that a reductihn of tlio sepoys’ allowances neees^ 
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sarilj came ioto operation after the anDexation of the Puojanb, 
and that the soldierS} dther not clearly onderstanding; the matter 
or being somewhat nnreaaonable in their expectations, manifeBtecI 
some disaffection. One regiment, indeed, which had shown a bad 
spirit on a former occasion, broke out into something like revolt 
Sir Charles Kapler was, at this time, at the head of the Indian 
army. When intelligence of the sanguinary action of Cbillian- 
wallah first arrived in England, a panic had arisen in certain 
quarters, and people had cried out that the best blood of England 
and of India was being poured out in vain on the scorched plains 
of the Punjaob. Sir Charles Napier had beaten the Belloochees in 
fair fight So it was believed that he could beat the Sikhs. The 
distance between the banks of the Thames and the banks of the 
Hyphasis was ignored. It was forgotten, when the cry was 
raised for Sir Charles Napier, that his services were not required 
to disperse a mob in Hyde Park, or to put down an imeute lu 
Manchester. Thousands of miles had to be traversed before he 
could reach the seat of operations—and what might not happen 
whilst the general was steaming along the Mediterranean or 
crossing the deserts of Egypt?—nay, what might not have hop* 
pened even before the tidings of tho Chillisnwallah massacre 
flutteced the Volscians <£ the Horse^Guards? As was anticipated 
by all reasonable men, Uie war in the Punjaub bad boon brought 
to HkJiOAOurable terinioation before Sir Charles Napier arrived 
in India* What he bad to deal with ou bis amval was not a 
Sikh army, but a iew disaffected sepoys* A general 
mutiny of the native army of India would be a danger more 
formidable than any hostile menaces irom without—greater than 
a Kussian army in full march upon the frontier, or a Sikh force 
at the gates of Delhi* Sir Charles Napier thought that we were 
now threatened by some such gigantic calamity, and he dealt with 
it as though the peril were uniuinent. In doing so, he encroached 
upon the authority of the civil governor, by improperly suspend^ 
ing an order of government, and l»ord Dalhousie, who could not 
see the danger, resented the interference, and impliedly censured 
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lli6 oommandev-IQ*chief. Upoa this, a vehement recriminatory 
controversy arose between the two functionaries. The argument 
was on the side of the govemor^geoeral, and therefore the 
moderation. Sir Charles Napier tendered his resignation of the 
command of the Indian army; and the Duke of Wellington, after 
recording ins opinion, that the govemor^general in ooiindl was 
right, and did no more than bis duty, in the expression of his 
diaapprobaUoii of the act of the commander-in-chtef in suspending 
an order of government relative to the pay of the troops,’' recom* 
mended Ilor Majesty to accept the resignation. Sir Charles 
Napier, therefore, returned to England and wrote o book. But 
many years of hard service in the (ield and much contention with 
hostile climates had enfeebled the frame of tho gallant veteran, 
and he did not live to see the reception with which his ezplana- 
tions were fated to meet from the British pi\bKc; and, perhaps, it 
was well that the lust days of one of England's finest soldiers and 
most gallant soi^s were not embitlcrod by the reflection that the 
applause which bad so long followed his career could not he eon* 
tinned to tlic end. No hist^^ry of India, under the administraUon 
of Loid DalhouHic, would be complete without BOtnc rcfeiwnce to 
Sir Charles Napier’s last visit to the East, and the circumstances 
of his retirement; but the subject is one on which the annalist 
will ever enter with reluctance aud dwell with regret. Collisions 
between the civil and military authorities in India have not been 
infrequent; but the good SQpso and good feeling of the contending 
functionaries have generally preserved them from an open rupture, 
and the history of the conflict has never before been brought so 
prominently and so painfully to public notice. The voice of the 
community at large has decided the question in favour of the 
statesman; hut even the failings of so brave a soldier as Sir 
Charles Napier will be bandied with tenderness, and all will 
rejoice when tho errors of his declining years are suffered to rest 
with him in the grave. 

The conquest of the Ponjaub accumplished, the people dis¬ 
armed, and the administration of our new territorios in course of 
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adjustment, it was belieycd that peace at length was about to 
cover the land from Gape Comorin to the Indus. But, at tho 
extremest point of our dominions, where the Punjabee territory 
jutted into Afghanistan, and wc were brought by our new acqui¬ 
sitions into dangerous proximity with the tribes inhabiting the 
passes beyond tho Peahawur, it was only to bo cxpoctcd that our 
troops would for a timo be kept upon the alert, either by our own 
unsettled people on the frontier or our neighbours beyond it. 
These expectations were realised; but the hill warfare in which 
we were at one time engaged was of so little account that it could 
hardly have been said to disturb the general tranquillity of tho 
country, much more than the depredations of a gang of dnkoits. 
It M’as not long, howorer, before, at the very opposite extremity 
of the country, far down in the regions of the south*east, there 
were indications of an unsettled state of the political atmosphere, 
which threatened soon to grow into a storm. Kver since tho war 
with the Burmese in 1825--2C, our relations with the court of 
Ava bad been distinguished by the utter absence of anything like 
cordiality between the two states. Partly in suspicion of our 
designs, partly with that arrogance of exclusiveness which is 
habitual to those barbarous potentates on tho outskirts of civil ixn- 
lion, and wholly in a atate of tho profoundest ignorance of tlio 
character aud resources of the British nation, the Burmese court 
had discouraged all our efforts to cement a closer alliance with 
them, and had thiown impediments in the way of the permanent 
location of a resident at the Burmese capital, in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty concluded at the end of the 6rst war. 
In 1838^39, thei*o had been such threatenings of an immediate 
rupture that the Supremo Clovcminent had directed its thoughts 
with much anxiety to the eastward, and had considered the expe* 
diency of strengthening onr frontier posts. But the wisdom and 
moderation the council had prevailed to avert a war, which 
would hginBvolved the Indian government in a calamitous 
expendof men and without, under the nmst 

pr(|H||flR[reanistances, gaining anything citlier of pro&t or of 
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boDour to com^)cnsal;6 ns for the oatky. The certain losa and the 
uncertain gain—or rather the certain no*gaia—of another war 
with the Burmese had rendered the government slow to resent 
the contumelies of the remote barbarian of the Eastern coast. It 
was felt, moreover, that even though our ompire in India might 
be an empire of opinion, wa mighty without any injury to oar 
prestige, submit to the slights or even the insults of a foreign 
potentate, so entirely beyond the circle of that brotherhood of 
Indian princes and chiefs, whose act ions are known to one another, 
and wltosc presumption is mutually contagious. A rebuff at Ava 
or Amreepoora, ora squabble at Kangooii, would have little effect, 
it was argued, upon Gwalior orCatamondoo. 

In tilts unsatisfactory state, our relations with tho Burmese 
court had continued for a quarter of a century, when circum* 
stances occurred nt Rangoon which precipitated an open rupture 
with the burlartaus, who had ao long treated us with insolence, 
and who hud, doubtless, regarded tho impunity with which they 
had been stilTcrcd to flout us, as an evidence of our inability or 
want of courage to chastise them* In the latter part of the year 
1851, tho governor of Rangoon committed a series of outrages on 
tlie persons and property of some English subjccta-^captaius of 
merchant-vessels—and refused the reparation which was due to 
them. Ono of these ship-captains was Sued and put in the stocks. 
Our trade was impeded; our merchants were oppressed. Tho 
stipulations of the treaty of Yandaboo, concluded at the end of the 
preceding war, were wholly disregarded; and it appeared impos* 
sible, consistently either with the dignity of tlie British state or 
the safety of its subjects, to suffer such indlgniiles to piiss with* 
out an open expression of our resentment 

When, therefore, the statements of the ship-captuns, backed by 
certain testimonials from the merchants of Rangoon, reached the 
Supreme Government, it was determined to send an ambassador 
to the offending governor to demand reparation for the outrage 
he had committed. In the ordinary course of things, the ambas* 
sador would have been the political officer in charge of the adja* 
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ceiifc provinces of Tennsserim, bat Lord Lalhoude, r^nnliug tbo 
treatment which our ambassadors had ordinarily experienced at 
the hands of these barbarous potentates, determined to send one 
more likely to be respected. ‘‘ Experience,” he said, “ of tbo 
course pursued by the Burmese authorities towards former envoys 
seems to dissuade the government of India from having recourse 
to the employment of another mission, if the object of the govern^' 
meiit can be accomplished in any other way/’ So ho tried the 
effect of a ship •of* war and a couple of steam* vessels, under the 
command of ('oiiimodore Lambert, to whom the negociationH with 
the gov’criioi* of Rangoon Mere entrusted, with little hopes 
certaiidy no reasonable expcclation of their being brought to a 
favourable issue. 

Commodore Lainbort had been instructed only to demand pecu* 
niary compensation for the injuries inflicted on tlie ship-captains; 
and if this wero refused, to forward a lotter, witli which he was 
charged, from the govenjor*gencral to tbc king. But on arriving at 
Rangoon, so many new stories of tbc indignities put upon the 
British residents saluted him, and the conduct of the governor 
exhibited so little of a pacificatory spirit, that Lambert determined 
to depart from tlie instructions Iio had received, to waive the 
immediate question of compensation, and at once to forward the 
letter to the king, stating at the same time, in a written commu* 
nication to the governor of Rangoon, that he had come only to 
ask for reparation to the injured captains, but that he had found 
it his duty to take other measures than those which bo had 
intended to pursue. This letter, translated into the language of 
the country by Captiun Latter, was read aloud to the governor 
by that officer, who then returned to the frigate, and was soon 
afterwards dispatched to Calcutta to inform the Supreme Govern* 
ment of *tbe circamsUmccB under which Lambert had determiued 
to deviate from the oripnal intentions of the expedition. 

That a high-spirited naval officer, keenly alive to the rights 
of Engluhmen, and very sensitive of anything rosembliug an in* 
'lignity to the British flag, should have acted as the Commodore 
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acted in such a conjuncture, was natural—indeed, commendable. 
But for this very reason sailors arc not the best negotiators. 
'I'hcy see tbc evils of forbearance and submission more clearly 
than those of Tcseutment and vindication. It was only by setting 
before him, in all their distinctness, the immense evils of another 
war with the Burmese—evils of wliicb the necessary result of the 
complctest kucccss were not likely to bo the least—that on officer 
could conduct such negociatious os these with duo regard to the 
interests of his country. There was nothing to be gained by a 
war with the Burmese; there was much to be lost by it. The 
Indian govermnent w^ere not unmindful of this; hut they consi* 
dered that it was necessary to vindicate the honour of tho nation; 
and they called upon the King of Ava to remove the Rangoon 
governor, within a given time, and to make compensation for tlie 
losses which had been sastained by our countrymen at Rangoon. 

At tbc same added Iiord Dnlhoiisie, while it is the 

imperative duty of this government to maintain the rights of its 
])cople, secured by solemn treaties to tliem, it is a duty not less 
imperative, that tlie government should endeavour to obtain 
redress by the least violent means, and that it should not have 
lecourse to tlie ten*iblc extremity of war, except in the last i*eDort, 
and after overy other method has been tried without success. If 
the king’s reply should be unfavourable, the only course wc can 
pursue, which w'ould not, on the one band, involve a dangerous 
submission to injury, or, on the other band^ precipitate us prema- 
turely into a W'ar, which moderate counsels may still enable us 
with honour to avert, will be to establish a blockade of the two 
rivers at Rangoon and Moulmeic, by which the great mass of the 
traffic of the Burmese Empire is understood to ])as8. To bombard 
Rangoon would be easy, but it would, in his lordship’s judgment, 
fee unjustifiable and cruel in the extreme, since the puniehment 
would fall chiefly on the harmless population, who already solSer 
from the oppression of their rulers, even more than our own sub* 
jecta. To occupy Rangoon or Martaban with an armed force 
would be easy also, but it would probably render inevitable the 
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war which \vc Oosu^o in the first instance hy less stringent 
measures to avert. An armed ship of war should remain off 
Rungoon, or near enough to receive British subjects, should they 
be threatened. If, however, the aspect of affairs, on the receipt 
of the king’s veply, should be menacing, his lordship thinks that 
British subjects should, for security’s sake, be brought away at 
once, when the blockade is established.” 

The remonstrances of the Indian government seemed to have 
the desired effect. The King of Ava consented to i*cinovc the 
obnoxious governor, and a new functionary was dispatched in his 
place to Rangoon. But these appearances wei'C deceptive. The 
new governor treated Commodore Lambert with studied disrespect 
JTo refused to receive the British officers deputed to wait upon 
him. So Lambert determined to break off negociations, and to 
blockade the Rangoon river; nor was this all—one of the king’s 
ships happened to be lying within reach of our vessels, and Iho 
indignant commodore seized it by way of “ reprisal.'* 

These proceedings having been communicated to fbe governor- 
general by Commodore Lambert himself, who went to (Calcutta for 
instructionM, I^ord Balbousie forwarded his uUitnafiim to the 
Burmese Court. The demands of the Britisli-lndian govcnimcut 
were that the governor of Rangoon should transmit a w'vitlen 
apology for the insnlt to which the British officers had been 
subjected at Rangoon, on the occasion above alluded to (on the 
6th of January); that he should pay immediately tlie auin of 
9900 rupees (lew than £1000), demanded as compensation to 
Captain Siieppard and Captain I^wis; and tliat he should consent 
to receive, in duo and fitting manner, the agent who should bo 
appointed under the provisions of tlic treaty of Yandaboo. 

These moderate demands were, however, rejected. So Lord 
Dalfaoosie determined ** to exact by force of arms the reparation 
which lie liad failed to obtain by other means.” In plainer Ian* 
guage, ho determined to make war upon the Burmese. All the 
.available troops necessary for such on undertaking were mustered, 
both in the Bengal and Madras Preridmcics; and General God* 
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^'in, an officer of tlie Queen’a serrice, who had distingiiiBhed 
himself in the first Burmese war^ in command of a rogiment^ was 
ap|>ointed to the charge of the expedition. 

To all who reniembored the first Burmese war—who knew 
the coat of it Loth in men and money—who knew how disease 
liad mown down our men by hundreds, and how rapidly mil¬ 
lions of money had disappeared from tho public treasury, this 
second war would have appeared a formidable and a perilous 
tmdevtaUing, if the quarter of a century which had elapsed since 
the signing of tho treaty of Yaodaboo had not, whilst everything 
was in a state of barbarous stagnation in the limmcRe tcmtorics, 
seen tho development amongst ns of a greet a^d mysterious 
ngenoy, equally serviceable, in instructed Buropcon hands, for 
piirpoHCS of peace or wan The progress of Steam Navigation 
aeemed to give an entirely new aspect to the coming war, freeing 
it fium all those chances and unccrtainiics by which our previoas 
operations liad been trammelled, and rendering, in prospect at 
least, the campaign short, decisive, • and uncostly. We had 
gained, moreover,much experience from the reverses and sufferings 
of the past; and it was bcHcved that wc should fall into none of 
the same errors which hud rendered the first Burmese war so 

rulfioua to tho finances of tho slate. 

% 

Still we had a difficult country as the scene of our opcratior.s, 
and 6tn\ wo were arrayed against a Government, insolent and 
ignorant in the extreme. If wc could have moved a force at 
once upon the capital of tho Burmese Empire, and brought the 
thunder of our puns within reach of the interior of the royal 
palace, we might have brought the war to a speedy termination. 
And there were those who thought that a movement, by the route 
pf the Aeng Pass, would effect rapidly and decisively that, which 
by the lino of the Iniwaddy could only be done slowly and unecr- 
tainly. But it was considered expedient, after the old fashion, to 
commence our operations at the mouth of the river, and it was 
hoped that the increased facilities afforded by our war-steamers 
would ensure rapid success. It was not, however, until the seaHOu 
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From tLU limo up to the 19tli of May, uo event of any magni¬ 
tude occurred in the progress of the war; but that day was cele¬ 
brated by the capture of Bassein. The natural position of the 
place inrested it with an importance which recent circamstances 
had enhanced. It lies on that one of the three navigable branches 
of tho Irrawaddy which runs nearest to the western coast^ about 
ninety miles’ distant from Rangoon. In tho preceding war, 
Sir Archibald Campbell had attached great importanco to the 
possession of this post, and since the eaptnre of Rangoon, it would 
seem that tho Burmese govemment had designed ‘^to make it a 
most powerful place, and to repair tho loss of Bassein as their 
mart of communication with this country, as well as a powerful 
popition to keep in subjection the Pegu population, so decidedly 
and ever our friends, and also to mmotmn a threatening attitude 
towards the south of Arracon." These considerations, thus stated 
in the general’s Nvoi^ds, suggested the capture of the phice by tho 
joint operation of tho sea and land foi*cc8. On the 17ih of May, 
a detachment of British troops emborkod. MoNing up the river 
from Point Negrais, our steamers, ignorant as w<5 wore of tho 
navigation, made good tlieir passage—a distance of some sixty 
miles—and came to off Bassein on the The enemy 

threatened lo blow us into the river, and were told iu reply that 
if they fired upon us, they would bo exterminated root and branch. 
No further tirno was wasted, therefore, in parleying. Our Ivoopa 
wei'C landed, and before ereniog had closcil in upon us, the place 
was In our hands. A mud fort of considerable strength was 
stoutly defended by the enemy, but the gallantry of 
Erriugtou and a detachment of the 51 st overcame all oppositiohi 
aud thus the seaward districts of the great province of Pegu fell 
into our bands. 

13ut the experience of the former war had taught us that hov^'" 
ever great might be our military success on the eoaat, such Httorjj 
operations were not likely to make any impression on the court 
of Ava. The political advantages, indeed, which we had gained, 
frll far sliort; of tnartial triumphs. It w.ie apparent that th® 
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objects of the war tvould bo unattained) noless we elruck a blow at 
tho iateriov of the Burmese empire, aud menaced the capital 
itself. To aceomplish this, it was necessary that reinforcements 
should bo placed at General Godwin’s command. By the ag;e7ic3r 
of steam, this was done with comparative despatch; but still some 
months of inactivity iatervened, and it was not until the middle 
of September that the general actually commenced the ascent of 
the Irrawaddy river. Then he embarked some 5000 men on 
board the steam flotilla, and operations were begun in earnest. 
The capture of Frome was aeadily effected. On tho dth of 
October, the fleet anchored off that place, and tho troops were dts* 
embarked. A slack fire, which was soon silenced, was opened 
upon our force; but the enemy, having taken up a good position 
on a range of hills, threatened to moke an obstinate resistance to 
our advaiico. When, however, on the following morning Godwin 
moved forward, he found that tho Burmese had abandoned their 
position and declined tho contest. The town itself was almost 
wholly descvLcd. 

The capture of Promc placed the whole province of IVgu at 
our foot. But the town itself had still to be the theatre of an 
obstinate conflict. It had been taken in June by Major Cotton, 
who, not having troops to garrison the place, was compelled tu 
abandon it, and it was rcoceupicd by the enemy. It was now to 
bo captured again. In the middle of November, four nver- 
steamers were sent with a force of 1000 infantry, with details of 
artillery and sapjKjrs, under Brigadier M‘Neill, to recapture tho 
place. General Godwin accompanied the force. There was con* 
siderablo resistance, and not without some loss was the place 
eventually carrieii A British garrison was left in Ihc town, but 
conflict was not theu over. It was not anticipated that the 
Burmese would make any vigorous effort to repossess themselves 
of Pegu, and the force which was left to hold it was totally inade¬ 
quate to the work. The enemy came down in great force and 
invested tho place. The dcfcnco was of that gallant oharacter 
which rwUy merits the name of heroism; and Major {lill, of tho 
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Madras FuBilicra^ and hh little band of warriors, fairly earned for 
tbemidires a place in hiatory* 

The intelligence of tbe inveatment of Pegu caused mtioh excite¬ 
ment at Rangoon, and immediate stepi .were taken to despatch 
troops to release the garrison from their dangerous position* On 
the night of the 11th of December, 1200 men embarked on board 
our steamers, and on tbe 14th, disembarked near Pegu. General 
Godwin accompanied the expedition, the success of which was 
never doubtful. There was what he called a hard day'n work/^ 
but it was a good one* Tbe enemy were dispersed. Major Hill 
and his gallant comrades were relieved, and Pegu was so gar¬ 
risoned as never to be in danger again from investment by a bar¬ 
barous enemy. 

Whilst these military operations, which placed the whole pro¬ 
vince of Pegs at our feet, were in progress, tbe goTOmor-general 
and the home authorities were in earnest correspondence on the 
subject of tbe political and territorial arrangements which must 
result from the war. Several courses were open to us at this 
time; but there were two betweeu which the choice of our rulers 
more immediately lay. Having captured Prome, wo might have 
pushed on, partly by the river, partly by land, to Ava, and dic¬ 
tated, amidst the roar of our guns, a treaty to the king at tho 
gates of his palace. Or we might quietly declare Pegu to he a 
British province, and, content with this, both as a measure of 
retaliation and a measure of defence, concern ourselves little or 
nothing about treaties or any other diplomatic business. To tbe 
former coarse, though the more imposing of tho two, there were 
many serious objections. We might frighten the Burmese court 
into a humiliating treaty, but were little likely to teeeh such bar¬ 
barous potentates to respect its obligations. Tbe lest, indeed, ttM|j| 
we had to do with treaties, tbe better. There wm difBcnl^^. 
too, of more than one kind attending our progress into the haatt 
of the Burmese domimons — local difRctdties, obstraeting the 
march of our armies, and others iovolving n great qaesd^^ of 
bttmanity, which Lord Dalbotisie eareestly conridorod. It would 
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have been obviousljr impolitic to annex" the whole of the 
Burmese empire; but to conquer up to the walls of the palace, 
and then to abandon oar conquests, would be to place at the mercy 
of a cruel and vindictive government all tbe people of the country 
who had in any way^sided with or assisted the invaders, or were 
suspected of so doing* On the other band, the annexation and 
adminifltratioa of Pegu was, if an evi4 one of comparatively 
limited extent* We had already seen that the people were well 
inclined to settle under our government, and to regard us rather 
as deliverers than as usurpers* But even this measure Lord 
Dalhousio was unwilling to decree without the tpecidc sanction of 
the home government* DiSeriog greatly in this respect from 
Lord Ellenborough, he declared that he would not ou his own 
authority amputate any portion of the Burmese territory* The 
authority, however, was delegsied to him before he had occasion 
to exercise it. The Secret Committee, or in other words, Her 
Majesty’s Government, as represented by tbe President of the 
Board of Control, granted full and unqualified permission to the 
govornor-general to declare Pegu to be a British province; and 
accordingly, on the 20th of December 1852, a proclamation was 
issued, setting forth that the just and moderate demands of the 
government of India having been rejected by tbe king (of Ava), 
the ample opportunity afforded him for past injuries having been 
disregarded, and the timely submission which alone could have 
been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of hU kingdom being 
still withheld, tbe governor-general in council had resolved, in 
compensation for the past, and better security for tbe futnre, that 
the province of Pegu shall be henceforth a portion of the British 
territories in the East* 

Of the events which followed the issuing of this proclamation, 
we may allow the government of India to bo the historian, for 
nowhere are they mere succinctly stated than in a notification 
published on the 30th of June, 1853: In tbe Proclamation it 
is said— 

Uie proclamation by which the province of Pegu was annexed 

2z 
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to the liritlsb dommioQB ia the East, the gOTernor-general in ootincil 
declared that he deaired no farther conquest in Bumah, and was 
willing to consent that hostilities should cease. Thereafter, the 
Bur man troops were ererj where withdrawn. The king was 
dethroned bj his brother, the Mengdoon prince, and an envoy 
was sent from Ava to sue for peace. The Barman envoy, con* 
teasing their inability to resist the power of the British govern* 
meat, and submissively soliciUng its forhearnnee, annonnoed hU 
willingness to sign a treaty in accordance with tho proclamation, 
objeedng only to the frontier being at Mceaday. The govern¬ 
ment of India, wliile it maintained its undoubted right to fix the 
frontier whero it bad been placed, at the same time gavo signal 
proof of tlie sincerity of its desire for the renewal of friendly vein- 
tions between tho states; for, in the hope of at once concluding a 
treaty of peace, the governor-general in council consontetl to 
withdraw the frontier from Mceaday, and to place it, in strict con¬ 
formity to the most literal wording of the proclamation, immedi¬ 
ately to the northward of Promo and Tongboo, cities which have 
been described at all times as within the northern limits of Fegu 
in tho official records of transactions between the two states* But 
when this concession was offered, the Barman envoy, wholly 
receding from his previous declarations, refu8<*d to assent to any 
treaty, by which a cession of territory should be made. Hereupon 
tho negotiations were at once broken off. The frontier of tho 
Ilritiali territory was finally fixed to the northword of Mecaday 
and Tonghoo, and the envoy was directed to quit the camp. I'he 
envoy proceeded to the capital, whence he has now convejmd to 
the government of India the sentimonts and proposals of tho 
court of Avn. 'riic king expresses his desires for the cessation 
of the war. The king announces that ^ orders have been issued 
to tho governors of districts not to allow the Burmese troops to 
attack the territoric's of Mecaday and Tonghoo, in which the 
British government has placed its garrisons.’ Furthermore, the 
sot at liberty the British subjects who had been carried 
to Ara, and be Las expressed bis wish that ‘ the mer- 
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clianta and people of bot^ cocntries should be allowed, in accord¬ 
ance with former friendship, to pass up and down the river for the 
purpose of trading/ Mindful of the assurance he gave that bod- 
tUitiea would not be resumed so long as the court of Ava refrained 
from disputing our quiet possession of the province of Pegu, the 
governor*general in council is willing to accept these pacific 
declarations and acia of tho hiiig ns a substantial proof of his 
acquiescence in tho proposed conditions of peace, although a formal 
treaty has not been coociuded* Wherefore the governor-general 
in council permits the raising of the river blockade, consenting to 
the renewal of former intercourse with Ava, and now proclaims 
the restoraUon of peace/’ 

Nor was tiie proclamation of peace a mere empty sonnd* 
From that time, with the exception of a few local diaturbaneos, 
attributed to the lawlessness of organized bauds of dakoits, or pro¬ 
fessional robbers, thci*e Lave been cheering indications of the good 
and loyal feeling of our new subjects. Of tho parific intentions 
of tho Burmese court, there is no reason to entertain a doubt. 
Towards the close of ] 824, a complimentary embassy, despatched 
by the King of Ava, visited Calcutta, and was received with 
overflowing hospitality and gratifying respect. The usual mili¬ 
tary spectacles having been exhibited to him, the ambassador, 
after a somewhat protracted sojourn at the Anglo-Indian capital, 
was taking bis leave of the governor-general, wdien, seemingly 
encouraged by the respect which had been shown to him, he 
blurted out an unauthorized request for the restoration of Pegu.* 
Unexpected as was the demand, and preposterous as was its 
character, Lord Dalhousie received it with remarkable self-poa- 
session, and answered with the greatest coolness, that as long as 
the sun shone in the heavens, the British ensign should wave 
over Pegu- The crest-fallen ambassador took bis departure, and 
embarrassed by the failure into which Lis own presumption had 

* II U stttod tomo MthoilUw tlMt ilM rtcmuU vis under Instnctioni frooi, 
ind on tbo ptrt ot the Singi bat the UoImco of evidtnoo Is la Cwov ol % coatnrr sopiio* 
•hi on. 
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preeipit^d him, heditated to make kiSowo at the coori of Ats 
SD incident bo little to hie credit Whether the new king, 
though he maj not have authorixed the demand made by hU 
repreeentaUTe, will ratify a treaty for the formal cession of Pegu, 
is a question which time only can solve; bat, in the meanwhile, 
there seems to be little probability of any ootward disturbance of 
the existing peace. 

Thus has it been the fortune of Lord Dalhousie, a ruler by no 
means of a restless and ambiUona nature, to extend at both its 
extreme points—both at its north-western and sonth-eastem 
boundaries—our ever-expanding Indian empire. Tho necessi¬ 
ties of war, however, have not disturbed the just balance of his 
mind. A man of first-rate administrative capacity, he has devoted 
his rare energies to the internal improvement of the country, 
and his yet unfinished administratioD will be as celebrated iu 
bistory for the triumphs of civiiixation as for the victories of war. 

Nor would this chapter be complete without brief mention of 
another oircumstance, illustrative of the administration of Lord 
Dalhousie—a circumstance gratifying in itself and of a very 
extraordinary and suggestive character when viewed in connexion 
with the striking incidents detailed in a preceding chapter. In the 
early part of 1855, aflee some preparatory correspondence, Ilyder 
Efaan, one of the sons of Dost Mohammed, the Ameer of Cabul, 
came down to Pesbawur to conclude, on the part of bis father, a 
friendly treaty with the British government. And the negotiations 
were brought to a close in the most satisfiictory manner. When 
all circumstances of place and persons are considered, this will 
appear a very remarkable practical comment on the history of the 
war in Afigbaniatau. Pesbawur, now a British cantonment, was 
the very bone of contention which had rendered it so difficult, 
seventeen years before, to bring Dost Mohammed into a friendly 
alliance with us. Byder Khan was governor of Gbuznee, when 
the English carried it by assault and, by the capture of the place, 
dispersed the last hopes of Dost Mohammed. And Mr. John Law- 
rence was the brother of Captmn George Lawrence, who had seen 
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Hyder Khan's brother slay Sir William Macneghten. And thua, 
it may be said, after some twenty years of war and diplomacy, 
after an enormona waste of blood and of treasure, that has been 
accomplished at the close of Lord Dalbousio's adinmistration 
which might have been done at the commencement of Lord 
Auckland’s. We hare concluded a fnendly treaty with the man 
whom the Afghans are content to recognize as their chieL 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


COKCtUSIOK* 


IrteroDl GovcnuBcnt of Isdla— AdtninlitntlTa Agcndea—Dio Homo Oovonmoiit*- 
Tho Indian OovarmnentfrwConitltntloo of tbo ClrH Scnric&*>Tho HoTenuo-^ndidal atid 
Dlplomatjc Usea—Tho Indian Anny<—Gcnoral Ilcniita—AmeUonUvo Meamroa * Coiw 
chuUnf Remarba 


Tdb preceding pages Lnve been mainly devoted to a narrative of 
^Yat' and conquest. But tbe history of tho progress of BritUh 
dominiou in tbo East is not wholly a military history* Thcro 
arc other nehievements to be recorded; other triumphs to ho 
chronicled—* the achievements of good govcriiinont, the triuinplis 
of civilizution. Our statesmen and administrators liavc completed 
the great work which our soldiers hare commenced. We have 
not merely pitched a great camp In the East: we have oi'ccted also 
a great einpirr. 

A Ill'll ory of British admuii strati on In India—even an out lino 
of sucli a ]jistory—would occupy another volume of equal dimen* 
sions with tho jircscnt one. We can only, at the close of this 
narrative, touch upon some of its most prominent fcaturcs. The 
East India Company, once a Merchant Company, has ceased to 
be one even in name. Previous to the year 18M, the Company 
enjoyed the privilegea of an exclu>ivc trade with India and China. 
In that year, a now charier came into operation—a charter 
continuing in the hands of the Company the excluKivc trade with 
China, but npeuing the ports of India freely to the private 
merchant. Twenty years aftenvards, another charter was granUul 
to the Company. Tho country Lad by this lime grown somewhat 
intolerant of inmiopoliea of nil kinds. It could discorn no suffi* 
ment reason why the trade of China should not be thrown open 
like the trade with 19 a a~why the nation should depend for its 


tea upon a Company with n great mart iti l^adcnhall Street, and 
eer^liyKviodical Bales of tho fragrant produce of Cnthay. it 

for the entire ubrogutiou of (ho lost remnant of 
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the Company’s privileges. The Legislature granted what the 
public sought The Company wound up their commercial afiaira, 
and ceased altogether to be a Company of Merchants,’’ But 
they continued to hold their political position and to perform their 
admiuistr.ativo duties. The Company, indood, became the stew¬ 
ards of the Grown; and all the expenses of government at home 
and abroad, and the dividends of the proprietors, were to be paid 
out of the resources of India. 

Tbo manner of government was this :~Froizi among the pro¬ 
prietors of Last India stock, thirty mcnibors were selected by that 
body, twenty* four of whom formed the Court of Directors, the 
remaining six going out by annual rotation, and being rc*elocted 
at tho end of the year. Whenever a vacancy occuri'ed by death, 
rcsiguation, or dlsqualiOcation, it w'os filled by a new member of 
iha Court of Proprietors, elected by the suflFrages of that body. 
The possession of a certain amount of India stock (£1000 stock, or 
about £2500 in money) was the only ueccssary qualification. The 
Directors consisted, therefore, of gentlemen of different callings and 
professions; some were London bankers or incrchants, others (tho 
majority) were mcjubcrs of tho Company’s civil aud militaiy 
services. When the functions of tho Con>pany were partly of a 
commercial character, it was advisable that there should be in the 
Direction a considerable infusion of the coinniercial element. But 
ns these functions gi^adually ceased, the expediency of electing 
into the administrative body influential members of the mercantile 
community diminished; and a decreasingly small proportion of such 
members wore elected. Tlic financial business of the Coinimny 
htill, howover, remained; and it was doubtless advisable, and 
ever will be advisable, that to the supciwision of these vast pecu¬ 
niary transactions, including intricate exchange operations, should 
be brought the experience of a few able and influential men of 
business, trained not in the camps or in the courts of India, but in 
the counting*bouBC6 of the British metropolis. 

The twenty four Directors, thus elcetcd, were divided into com- 
luittees, for the sepavato consideraliun of the juilieial, the revenue, 
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iho military, the politicali the finascial, and miscellaneous husi- 
nesB of the Company, and met in general court collectively for 
the subsequent discossion and de^sion of the several questions 
brought before them. In addition to these committees, there 
iras another, and a very important one, of a different class and 
character. There was a committee known as ilie Secret Com* 
initteo.’’ Before the year 1781, the Directors of the Company 
had enjoyed the privilege of governing India after their o\yii 
fashion, without ministerial or parliamentary control. But in that 
year a charter had been enacted, conferring certain controlling 
power upon the Crown Government, acting through one of Ills 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State* Three years afterwards, Pitt 
introduced bis India Bill. By this Act, the Board of Control, or 
as it was called, the Board of Comminsioners for the Affairs of 
India/' was first established; but in 1793, the constitution of the 
Board was modified. It was then made to consist of certain 
members of the Privy Council (iho two principal Secretaries of 
State and tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, included); the first 
named in His Majesty's commission being the President of tho 
Board, and practically the Indian hBnlster. The President so 
appointed was to act in concert with a Secret Committee of tho 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. This Secret 
Committee was to consist of the Chairman and Deputy*Chairman 
and the senior member of the Court. It was decreed that all 
matters connected with the ]e^’ 7 ing of war or making of peace, 
or treating or negoeiating with any of the native princes or states 
in India-tiiat should seem to require secrecy, should be under the 
control of this Secret Committee. The President of the India 
Board was here, indeed, absolute. The India^ITouse members of 
the Committee acted merely in a ministerial capacity. They 
signed their names to whatever the Crown Minister was pleased 
to write. The general constitution of the Court of Directors has 
undergone m change, of which we shall speak presently; but 
the Seerei Committee remains unchanged. 

sj’Atem thus establiBfaeJ, the most important functions 
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of the governing body known ob the East India Company were, 
in reality, performed by the President of the India Board. Of 
the most important measures affecting the intorests of the native 
princes of Indio, or of neighbouring Oriental Powers, he was 
indeed—as far as events in the East are shaped by the authorities 
of the West—not the controller, but the author. With respect, 
however, to the business of internal administration, the initiative 
was taken by the Court of Directors, and the powers of the India 
Board were properly only those of a eon trolling body. But it is 
hard to fix the boundaries between control and initiation. There 
have been cases in wliich the controlling authority has so altered 
ttie despatches of the Court of Directors, as to invest them with 
an entirely new character, and to convey to the local government 
instructions almost the very reverse of those designed by tho 
authorities of the Company. The two bodies, indeed, have some¬ 
times como into violent collision with each other; and the Court 
of King’s Bench has been applied to to issue a mandamus to 
compel the recusant Directors to sign despatches forced upon 
ill cm by the Board of Control. 

Wo have said that the Court of Directors was composed of 
twenty*four (with a farther ineffective list of six) members, the 
whole appointed by the suffrages of the Court of Proprietors. But 
W'lien, in 1S53, the entire subject of the machinery of Indian govern¬ 
ment again came before Parliament, the ministers of the day, com¬ 
pelled by a pressure from without to introduce certain changes into 
the Act for the government of India—the old twenty years' lease 
being then about to expire—recommended that tbo number of 
Directors chosen by the proprietors should be reduced to fifteen, 
and e\*entual!y to twelve. In addition to these tw^elve or fifteen 
members, there were to be six—or, in the first instance, three— 
Directors appointed by the Crown, making up the entire number 
to eighteen, of which the Court is now composed. The recom- 
mendatron was accepted by Parliament. The Bill provided, tb&t 
on tho second Wednesdi^y in March the old Court of Directors 
should proceed to the election of fifteen of their own body, the 
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rcoaifi Jer retiring from office, or ratlior being expelled from their 
ieats. However ungracious the task—however painful the duty 
WOA generally felt that the Directors performed it with a due 
regard for the public interests. The selection was such as the 
judgment of tho public, or rather that section of it which concerns 
itself about the details of Indian gorernment, UDhesitatingly 
confirmed* And when, in the following month, three Directors 
were chosen by the Crowm—those tliree being, Sir George Pol* 
lock, whose great military exploits in Afghanistan we have 
recorded in a previous chapter; Sir Frederick Currie, of whom 
we Laro also spoken in connexion with Ibo incidents of the Sikh 
war; uud Mr. J. P, Willoughby, who had earned h high reputa* 
tioQ AS a rliploinatUt and adininiHfrutor In Wentern India—tho 
public raiillcd tlio choice of Uio MmhterK; not a word was 
spoken agin St the Kidcctioii* 

The Court of Directors, then, as constituted in the spring of 
1854, consists of fifteen members, elected hy the proprietary body, 
and ibrec elected by the Crown, with a proviBion that tho three 
next vacancies should bo filled by tho nomination of the latter. 
The Act declared that tho Directors selected by tho Crown 
should have resided ten years in India—a stipulation which, it 
was believed, would sufficiently prevent tlicso appointments from 
being tarued to account for party purposes the minister of tho 
day. But whether the working powers of the Court of Directors 
have been improved by this reduction of their numbers remains 
yet to be seen. 

Whilst such is the constitution of the Homo Govormnwit of 
India, the especial powers and duties of (he different agencies and 
authorities for the local administration of the different Presiden* 
oies of India, require also to be clearly described. It was remarked 
by a distinguished orator in the House of Commons, during the 
debates on the India Bill of 1853, that the constitution of tho 
♦feme Governmeut of India was of comparatively little im¬ 
portance, for that «%n the real power was in tho bauds of the 
governoW'g^AOrah . '^nt Mr. MacAulay, when ho cited certain 
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eases with in the range of bis own experience^ scenis to have 
forgotten that that experience dates back some twQpty years 
to a period when the communication between the two conn« 
tries was tardy and irregular—when the governor-general was 
compelled either to v^ait for ten or twelve months for an answer 
to hia references, or else to act on his own responsibility. But 
in move recent days, when steam communication has brought 
the two countries within a few weeks’ passage of each other, the 
facililies of reference are so greatly incrcasoili that it rarely 
ha}ipcnB tlie local authorities are compelled to proseonte any 
iinportant undertakings without communication with the govern¬ 
ment nt home. Still, much depends, and must always depend, 
upoti the wisdom and prudence, the energy and ability of the 
local authorities. Of thcHc the Supreme Government of India is, 
as its name implies, tbo chief. It is a great central authority, 
liy many experienced men it is questioned whether there is not 
too much of centralisation in India. The Supremo Government 
is composed of a Governor-General, appointed by the concurrent 
.authorities of the Crown and the Company, and a certain number 
of Members of Council appointed by the Company. Provious to 
tho year 1780, the governor-general had possessed no power 
independent of the CounciL That is to say, he was simply Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, with a casting-vote, when tho members 
were equally divided. But aa tho number of councillors, exclu¬ 
sive of tho governor-general, was four, this powxr was rarely 
exercised. At this time, no Indian experience—no qualification, 
iode^i of any kind was requisite to make a incmbcr of council. 
Tho Coundl with which Wamn TTastings long sat to administer 
the affairs of tho Indian Empire was composed of one civil servant 
of the Company, and three strangers sent out from England. It 
often happened, therefore, that the governor-general was outvoted 
in Council. The contention which was tlius engendered obstructed 
tlie progress of administration, and it was fo.U that nninstrueted 
soldiers or civilians, fresh from England, did not make the best 
Indian Councillors. A new Act was, therefore, passed by the 
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Legislature, rcdncmg the namber of Councillors fo three, anil 
determining that no one (the goTemor and commander-in-chiof 
excepted) should be competent to sit in Council, until he had 
serred twelre years in the civil acrvico of the East India Com* 
pany. The same Act empowered the governor-general and the 
minor goremors to act, in certain coses, without the concurrence 
of tlieir Council, declaring that the exercise of such power would 
tend to the strength and seenri^ of the British possessions in 
India, and give vigour and dispatch to the measures and proceed* 
ings of the Executive Goremment*^ Under this Act, the Supremo 
Government of India, in effect, consisted of the govemor*genero1, 
the commander in* chief* and tw*o membera of the Bengal Civil 
Serv'ice. This constitution was retained until the year 1834, 
when considerable changes were introduced. The Supremo 
Council was then made to consist of two members of the Bengal 
Civil Semee, a military officer, selected from any one of the 
three Presidencies, and the commandcr*in*chief of the Indian 
army. In addition to these, a legislative member of council, 
selected from the legal profession at home, was also appointed. 
But he had properly no concern with the ordinary executive 
business of government, it being decreed that he was not to ho 
entitled to sit or vote in council, except in meetings thereof, for 
making laws and regulations/' The constitution of the Supiume 
Council, as established in 1834, was not affected, except in its 
legislative capacity, by the subsequent Act, passed twenty years 
afterwards. 

The Presidency of Bengal, which is the scat of the Supreme 
Government, now stretches from Orissa to the Punjanb. Though, 
in} 834, it extended no farther north than the banks of the Sutledgo, 
it was rightly considered that the administrative duties of so vast 
& tract of country could not be adequately superintended by one 
man. It was proposed, therefore, to divide the Bengal Presidency 
into two, calling the northern portion of it the Presidency of Agra. 
Fpr this, the India Bill of 1834 provided. It was originally 
Itt^ded that this new Presidency should have a council of its 
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own; but) on further reflection) it was considered sufficient to 
appoint a lieutenant-governor, with certain ministerial officers, 
the duties of the appointment being almost entirely of an adminiS'* 
tmtive character, and within the ability of an able and energetic 
servant of the Company to perform. The change was attended 
with the most satisfactory results; so satisfactory, indeed, that no 
one doubted that if the remaining portion of the old Bengal Pre» 
sidency wero placed under a lieutenant-governor, with similar 
powers, 80 as to relieve the govern or-gen oral altogether from the 
details of local administration, whilst exercising a general super* 
intendoQce and control over the political affairs of the great Empire, 
another step forward in the good government would be made. 
For this salutary change, the Act of 1854 has provided; and the 
old Bengal Presidency has now passed under the administration 
of two lieuteuaot-govemors, able and experienced servants of the 
Company; the Supreme Government exercising over them, as 
over (he Governors of Bengal and Madras, a general control. 
The lieutenant-govemorship of the North-western Provinces, 
since its first institution, has been held by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
by Mr. Alexander Ross, by Mr. T. C. Robertson, by Sir George 
Clerk, by Mr. Thomason (who, after holding the office for many 
years with great disUnction, died at his post, shortly after bis 
nomination to the government of Madras), and by Mr. J. R. 
Colvin. For the government of Bengal, the Company have 
been fortunate in the election of an officer peculiarly qualified for 
the duties devolving upon him. For some years, Mr. Halliday, 
a civilian of high character and uncommon ability, as Secretary to 
the Bengal Government had been little less than the Governor 
of the Lower Provinces of India. His nomination to the office, 
therefore, found him ripe for his work. 

The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have each a Governor 
and a Council of thrir own. The Council consists of two members 
of the Civil Service, with the local Commander-in-Chief, as an 
^^extraordinary member.^' The governors and councillors are 
appointed in the same manner as are those of the chief Presi- 
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dcQc^r. The power of these local govern in cnU bag been much 
limited by their Buborditiatiou to the Supreme Government; aTul 
the necessity of frequent reference to the great central authority, 
especially in matters compelling an expenditure of the public 
money, is said to cramp their energies and to limit Ihoir utility. 
The armies of the diflerent Presidencies are entirely distinct from 
each other—each being imdcr its own cotninander-in'chibf, and 
serving witbin its ow*n local limits—except when the emergencies 
of the service call them together into the field beyond the limits 
of our own territories, as, for example, in Bunnah or Afghanistan. 

Under these several governments, the administrative businoss 
in ibe dominions of the Kast India Company is performed chiefly 
by the covenanted civil servants of the Company. Up to the year 
1854, these civil servants were appointed by tbe Directors. Tito 
patronage was divided among tbc several nicmberB of the Court; 
and each individual appoiatmciit (civil or military) was in the 
gift of one particular Director. No patronage belonged to tlie 
Court collectively, and so long as the Director’s nominee was of 
the required ago, and was sufficiently endowed, mentally and 
financially, to pa^^s through a certain course of study at the Com^ 
pany's college at Ilailcybury, there was nolbing to restrict the 
selection of youths destined to become the judges nnd financiers 
and diplomatists of our Eastern Empire. Tbe objections to such a 
system were rather apjiarent than real; that is to say, they were 
based rather upon certain pres am ed theoretical defects than upon 
any sufilcient practical proofs of its evil operation. It was, how* 
ever, denounced as a close system; its exclusiveness was said to 
be detrimental to the interests of tbc country. It wus, indeed, a 
monopoly of patronage—as though patronage were not always a 
monopoly*—nud, therefore, to share the fate of all the other mono¬ 
polies which had been wrenched from tbe Company’s hands. 
Tbe India Bill of 1853 proposed to strip the Directors of all 
their patronage, and to throw it open to public competition. 
Ths||||||^ not wanting atte and experienced men, who contended 
thafmr^c^nge would be rather an innovation than a reformat 
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lloii; l)ui the Compnii^^i) Government waA eminently unpopulari 
A&d the proposition was carried throngli Parliament. In what 
manner effect was to be given to the danse was not known, even by 
the framers of it; but a eommisrioo, of which Mr. Macaulay was 
a member, was snbseqoeiitly appointed to mature a practicable 
system, under which all the civil appointinents in tbe Company's 
sorvioe might be bcld up to public competition, and the best quali* 
fied candidates selected from among the crowd of competitors. 

The principle is so excellent, that it is csi^ecially to be hoped 
that tbe practical operation of the new system may not disappoint 
public expectation. Loolcing.back to the past results of the old 
regime, it is apparent that good government lias not made such 
rA])id strides in India as the philanthropist would desire. Bot it 
would be utijust to deny that there has been a steady progressive 
improvement; that the Company's servants bare every year be¬ 
come more zealous and more clHcient; and that under British rule, 
judged by every legitimate test, the prosperity of tbe country, 
and the happiness of the people, have been greatly augmented. 
Of some of tlio more remarkable improvements which have been 
carried into effect, or are in progi*css of execution, it will pi'C- 
sently be our duty to speak. But something more may be said 
in this place about the chief agency of these improvements—the 
civil service of the Company, the old constitution of wdiich is 
now becoming an historical fact 

That the time was when these servants of the Company- 
being partly traders, and partly admiolstralors—by their nnre- 
etrained appetite for unliallowcd gains, end the general lawless¬ 
ness of their conduct, made for themselves unsavoury reputations, 
is not to be questioned. They went out to make rapid fortunes; 
and they made them* They were, w'ith rare exceptions, unscni* 
pulous, rapacious, corrupt* Their administrative powers, as super¬ 
intendents of revenue-collection, or dispensers of justice—then, 
however, of comparatively limited extent—were often made sub¬ 
servient to personal objects, and prostituted to their enpidity. 
Little by littla, this reproach of our administration was wiped 
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away; and crery year has seen an improTement, both in the moral 
purity, and the intellectual efficiency of the men to whom the exe* 
cutive duties of the government have been introBted. The civil 
servants of the East India Company have long forgotten that 
they were traders. They are now forbidden to trade—^forbidden 
to have pecuniary transactions of any hind with the natives of the 
country; and it is only by men, overpowered by a weight of igno* 
ranee and malignity, that the charge of corruption is now ever 
brought against them* But corruptioD is one thing, inefficiency 
is another; and, throughout the discussions of the year 1853, the 
inefficiency of the civil service was a common topic of discourse 
with the opponents of the East India Company. 

The duties of the Company’s Civil Service may be said to bo 
threefold. There are Fiscal duties, Judicial duties, and Diplo« 
matic duties. Under one or other of the two former heads a very 
large proportion of the covenanted civil servants may he said to 
range themselves. The collection of the revenue is a matter of 
greater importance, and demands the possession of higher admi* 
nistrative qualities, than may at first be apparent to those who 
square their notions of such matters by their knowledge of the 
duties and capabilities of an English tax-gatherer. The great 
bulk of the Indian revenue is derived from the land. The pay- 
ment made to the state by the occupant, whether a large land¬ 
holder, or a petty culUrator, is of the mixed character of rent 
and tax. The collector of the revenue so raised is not (to use 
the words of a recent writer, himself a member of the Com* 


pony’s civil service), is not so much a recover of taxes, as a 
representative of the great land-lord of the country. • • . The 
collector registers, in minute form, all the landed property of the 
district, and all the rights connected with it, and all traosiers as 
th^ occur; be estimates the rent of the land, fixes the share 
to be taken bv goverameut, end the ehere to be left to 
,/y<>|>ordinate ibolders. When it is so fixed, he collects the revenno 
M it becomes dne. If delay or remissiMt is granted, it can only 
bo through him. If there is failure of payment, ho inveBtigatei 
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tba cause; andf if there be do good excuse, he exercises the sum- 
iDtfj power of realisliig by ^straiot, imprisonment, and (under 
tbe i>rders of his superior) annalmeDt of leases, or sale* He also 
receives and manages tbe miscollaneous revenue derived from 
several other sources. He has a large, summary jurisdiction in 
everything connected writti tbe rent, and with the possession of 
landed property. He decides all suits by superior against infe¬ 
rior holders for the rent of the season; be hears complaints of tbo 
Utter against the former regarding alleged exaction, and gives 
summary remedy for forcible dispossession of land. He manages 
the property of government.”* This is something very diffovent 
from mere tax-gatlioriog. An Indian revenue*officer is invested, 
to a certain extent, in all cases, with tbe office of the judge; that 
is to say, he decides, in disputed cases, what is to be paid, as well 
as collects the payment. But beyond this, in some parts of India, 
the fiscal and inngisterial duties are combined, so that an officer is 
at once in the titular and actual condition of collector and magis¬ 
trate. No uniformity in this respect has yet been attained; and 
the advantages of the combination of the two offices, aro at least 
open to discussion. 

It has been oflen remarked, that the tendency of recent arrange¬ 
ments for the distribution of the administrative agencies of tlie 
Company, has been to elevate the revenue department of the 
public service at the expense of the judicial; and it is acknow¬ 
ledged, even by tbe defenders of tbe old system, that the judi¬ 
cial deportment is the weakest point of the Company’s adminis- 
trati^Hi. Great efforts w'ore made by Lord Cornwall Is, at tbe close 
of the last century, to elevate the character of tbo Company’s 
judges. TI^ administration of justice had been epnsidered as “ a 
subordinate du^ attached to the office of collector of the revenues.” 
Bat he determined to vest tiie collection of tbe. revenues, and the 
administration of justice, In separate officers.” The principal 
judgeships, he determined, should be tbe first in importance in 
the Civil Service,” and oonferred only on men distinguished for 

»Y 


* Mr. Oawia suUior or MoSen JodSa*' 
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tLeir integrity, ability, and knowledge of the mannerSi CQBtoiss, 
and languages of the natives; and tbdr allowances should be pro¬ 
portionate to the greatness of their trust/’ But somehow or 
other, in process of time, under other governors, (his wise system 
deteriorated, and the elevation of the judicial character, aimed at 
by Lord Oomwallis, was never effected. The judicial department 
has never been kept distinct from others, nor has any legal and 
judicial training been considered necessary to qualify a Company's 
servant to sit on the Bench. Men have sometimes made choice 
of a particular line of the public service, and, as far us circum¬ 
stances and the will of their masters have admitted of the adhe¬ 
sion, have adhered to it with some steadfastness. But the general 
rule is to pass from one line of the public service to anotlicr, as 
appointmcnta fall vacant; so that, when a public functionary has 
been serving for some time with credit in one department, and 
has earned promotion by bis zeal and assiduity, be is, not impro¬ 
bably, sent to another part of the country to serve in a different 
department; and be has, perhaps, all bis local and functional 
experience to acquire anew. 

The machinery of judicial administration varies in difTerent 
presidencies of India, so that it is difficult to give an exact 


description of it that will suit all parts of the country. But the 
following account may bo accepted as of sufficiently wide applica¬ 
tion to represent the general system. The principal civil busi¬ 
ness is entrusted to certain native judges. In almost all cases 
the iirst appeal is to them. The increase, both in the number 
and the importance of these native judgeships, is one of the 
greatest administrative improvements of modern times. The 
native judges are of different grades. Tlic judicial officer of the 
lowest grade is called a ‘‘Moonsiff." He is empowered to adjudi¬ 
cate suita involving questions of money not exceeding £S0. From 
araong these the next higher grade of judges are chosen. They 
arc called Sudder Anmeens,” and their jurisdiction extends to 
suits of £100. From these, agmn, the highest class of native 


called Principal Suddur Aumecos/’ .are chosen. The 
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jum£oti<m of these is unlimited; but, in all cases, there is a 
right of a|^al to the higher functionaries; and in the last, where 
suits extending to more than £500 are coDccme<], die appeal is to 
the Suddur Court, or chief judicial tribunal at the capital. By 
these native judges almost all original suits are decided. It has 
been stated by a recent writev, on the authority of official statis- 
Uca, that in the north-west provinces of India, in the year 1840, 
only 20 original suits were decided by European officers, whilst 
nearly 45,000 were decided by native judges. 

Thus the European judges became, almost exclusively, judges 
of appeal. The system is one of native agency, with European 
supervision. The English ‘‘Zillnh Judge,” only in very special 
cases, exerdses original jurisdiction. lie sits mostly as a judge 
of appeal* In cases involving a larger amount than £500, an 
appeal lies from him to the Suddur or chief court, at the capital. 
This is at once a supreme civil and criminal tribunal. There 
are/' says Mr. Campbell, ”at present, (1852), five judges in the 
court at Calcutta, and three at Agra; at Madras, one member of 
Council is president, and there are three ordinary judges; at 
Bombay, one member of Council is president, and them arc four 
judges.” These judgeships are appointments of great imjiortanee, 
with high salaries attached to them, and they are generally con- 
fciTed on some of the ablest men in the service* From these 
Sadder Courts, again, there ia an appeal to the Privy Council; 
but as such appeals involve much expense, and much delay, they 
are necessarily few. 

We have hitherto spoken only of civil justice. The criminal 
justice of the country is more in tlie hands of European officers. 
A class of functionaries, called Deputy-Magistrates/' has been 
recently established, and natives of India find entrance into it. 
But the business, generally, is conducted by European magistrates 
end judges. The magistrate either exercises summary jurisdic¬ 
tion, in cases sent heibro him by the police, or he commits the 
priaoner to be tried by the Sessions' judge, according to the nature 
and extent of the oSencsi. Much depends, therefore, upon the 
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ehsractcr of these Scsbions’ jQdg:es. The due adininktretion of 
justice U sot easy, in any part of the world. In IndiOi it is espe- 
cially difRcuIt. The proceedings before the English judge are 
carried on in a foreign language; and he has to fathom each depths 
of peijury, as in this country^ are wholly unknown. In India, 
almost any amount of false-swearing may be obtained for a few 
shillings—almost, it might be said, for a few pence—so that a judge 
Las not only to decide according to the evideneo before him, but 
according to what appears to be the balance of crodibility, where 
difiei'cnt parties swear to totally opposite facts, nnd in all pro« 
Lability, both aro lying. To do this satisfactorily, it is nocessary 
that the judge should possess a distinct knowledge of the language, 
a clear insight into natire character, and a good ])crccption of all 
those local and incidental circumstances, which may throw a side¬ 
light upon the case adjodicateiL He ought, too, to be experienced 
in the M*ork of judicial investigation—^to possess a mind habituated 
to the weighing of evidence—and au energy, which neither tlio 
distressing effects of the climate, nor the weariness of business 
without interest, can overcome or reduce. But it is not always 
that the Sessions^ judges are aelccted for iheso qualificatioos. 
*‘Some judges,’’ says an able member of the Company's civil 
service, who is not likely toovef'State the cose as against his own 
class, ^^arc old and nervons; some are old, disappointed and cap¬ 
tious; and cases are brought before them under the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances. Some weigh straws, and unable to 
make up their minds, think acquittal the safest course; some con¬ 
sidering themselves charged with the interests of the prisoner, as 
opposed to the magistrate, seek for every argument foir acqmttal, 
substantial, or technical; and none have any direct interest in the 
success or failure of the ezecutive administration. Indeed, with 
Indian police, Indian witnesses, Indian contnadictiona, and clever 
Indian criminals, and cotoff as the judge conpletdy is from many 
of tisebest means of discovering the truth, it requires great nerve 
ii^lflBtt confidence in the proceedings of the magistrate to 
■■Ift unless the evidence is more overwhelming than can be 
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generally obtained/' Tlio tendoneyf indeed, h rather to the ac* 
qnittal of the guilty, than the paoishment of the innocent. It has 
Bometitnei happened, that for want of legal and technical evidence, 
notorious oftn dors, as TAuffs and Oakoits (professional murderert 
and gang^robherp), havo been acquitted, upon the evidence of 
mombers of tlioir own fraternity, who have personated priests, 
bankers, or other respectable witnesses, and sworn an alibi in 
favour of their comrodcs. Instances, on the other hand, of exces¬ 
sive or incon^Utcntpinushmcnta awarded iu the Company’s criminal 
courts, might be adduced; but them are few judicial ti'Ibunals, 
against wliicli, some such charges might not bo brought. On the 
whole, however, it must be admitted that tliis dopartnicnt of the 
Company's executive government is more deficient than any other. 
IVc kIisU ppenk pn?scntly of measures, which is supposed, will 
have tlio cfTo^t of improving the system. 

The Onrd aiul hist of the three gi'eat classes into which the civil 
fnnolionarii s in the Coinpany^s service arc divided, Is the political 
or diplomatic. The ablest, the most energetic, and the most um- 
hilions members of the service, have generally attached themselves 
ii) tliis line. The diplomatic appointments, however, have not 
been confeiTt'd solely upon the civil servants of the Company. 
Distinguished military officers have also enjoyed their share of 
llicra. Tho names of Kirkpatrick, Close, Sydenham, Ochtnrlony, 
Malcolm, &c.; and in more lucent times, of Low, Stewart, Fraser, 
Sutherland, Ijawrcncc, Outratn, and others, indicate a large par¬ 
ticipation hy the mill I ary service in the highest diplomatic appoint- 
monLs. Tiic situations of which we now ppcalc, arc, for the most 
part, those of Kosideiits or Agents at the courts of tho native 
princes of India, who bold their principalities under sufferance of 
the paramount power. As the real independence, and the political 
iraportonce of Ibese native princes gradually dwindled down, the 
responsibility of the British envoys gradually diminished, and tbeir 
functions hecanic rather administrative than diplomatic. The 
progress of events ou the great contiDent of India has tended to the 
concentration of all real power in the British Government; the 
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sovereignty of the natiyc princes, wboee territory vft bare not 
actually absorbed, is at best only a shadow** As the external 
influence of these states has decreased, the representative of the 
British government has concerned himself more in affairs of 
internal administration. The principle of our connexion with 
these states, as regards their domestic government, is that we should 
exercise a salutary influence, but should not attinnpt to control 
their affairs* Tho post is one that requires great judgnient and 
great tact;—readiness of resource, sometimes vigour of execution, 
and always a thorough acqtiainianee with the manners, the institu* 
tions, and the languages of tho people. In these posts, the civil 
servants of the Company bare often exhibited consummate address. 
Mr. Mounstuart KIpliinstone at Poonuh; Sir Richard Jenkins at 
Nagporo; Sir Charles Metcalfe at Delhi and ITydcrabad; Sir 
George Clerk in tho Punjaub, and others, whom it would be easy 
to name, have exhibited diplomatic and administrative powers of 
the highest character, and have gathered around ihoir names 
imperishable historic associations. 

But it is not upon the Individual reputation of a few men—men 
who would liavo distinguished themselves in any position—that 
the high character of a service is to bo founded. It might bo 
said that these mca have become great, not by reason of, but in 
spito of, a bud system. Such men, however, as Metcalfe and 
Elphiustone, though brilliant exceptions, arc exceptions only as 
to degree. The civil servants of the Company are, as a whole, a 
body of men unsurpassed in ability and integrity by any similar 
body of men lu the world. The very circumstances of their posi¬ 
tion, often thrown ns they arc on their own resources, when little 
more than boys, have an uniaiimg tendency to develop their 'early 
powers, and give a certain readiness and robustness to their minds. 
When no more than twenty-three years of age, Charles Metcalfe 
found himself alone in the camp of Runjeet Singh—at once the 
most astute and the most uoscmpulous of Eastern potentates— 
charged with a mission of the highest importance, at a time when 
tho invasion of India by the confederate armies of Kapoleou Bnona- 
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parte and the Emperor Alexander was considered an event of 
probable contingency. Men thus thrown, in very early life, on 
their own resources, acquire a confidence in themsdyes, and a 
readiness of execution, not to be acquired by any other kind of 
training. All the previous study in the world—the highest de« 
gree of forcing that can be obtained in the colleges of the West- 
will not fit men to play their part, with success, in the strenuous 
realities of Anglo-Indian administration. 

It would, however, appear probable that the system of prepara- 
toiy training io England might be rendered of a somewhat more 
practical and serviceable kind. The intent of the Legislature In 
throwing open, under the Act of 1853, the service to public 
competition, seems also to have embraced an improvement in 
the education of those destined to lake tbeir place in the rank 
of Indian administrators. Hitherto it would appear that too 
inuoli time h:^s been devoted io the study of the clo^sical longuages, 
and too little to that of law and political economy. Perhaps, too, 
the Oriental languages, in which few acquire any real proficiency 
ill this country, have occupied too large a space in the curriculum 
of Haileybury education. In the scheme of education propounded 
by Mr. Macaulay and his colleagues, general literature, his¬ 
tory, mathematics, and law, are more considered than under tlie 
old system. On the whole, there is little to be said against the 
new educational course, judged simply on its own merits. The 
best training, however, as we have said, is that which men make 
for themselves on the spot; and book-learning of any kind may 
be acquired at too heavy a cost, when excessive study w'eakens 
tbe energies, and undormines the health of the student. 

The admitted want being a want of that kind of training which 
fits men to do their duty efficiently as magistrates, it might seem 
easy to supply a remedy. But nothing, indeed, is more difficult. 
It would be hard to say what a youth is to acquire from books in 
England that will greatly assist him in the work of preparation 
for tbe Indian Bench. The study of English law, unless very 
cautiously pursued—pursued with a due understanding of tho 
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manner in v/hich it may 1)6 tamed to accoant—^Till only cosfuea 
and bea'ilder, and land a man on the borders of the serriee with 
more to uiAam than to leam—with a mind rather warped by 
prejudice than expanded by available knowledge. In this respeet 
it may be doubted whether the change which has allowed a larger 
margin of age to the candidate for emplo^mient in the Indian civil 
f^ervice will he beneficial to any one beyond the individnal himself 
who profits by it. 'Po the student of Indian history it is no new 
fact that the most distioguished members of the two serriees went 
out to India as boys, and were actively employed in important 
and responsible situations at a time of life which, under the new 
system, will see our future Indian judges and diplomatists cram- 
ming at the universities, or unfitting themselves for the isolation 
of life in India, by a foretaste of the social amenities of the salons 
o{ an European capital. Men who leave home earliest take the 
firmest root in India, and are most likely to render the country 
emphatically one of their adoption.^* 

*NVl)tlst these changes are being introduced into the civil service 
of India, the military service remains unchanged. It was a part 
of the original scheme for the better govornment of India, under 
(ho act of 1S53, to throw open the scientific branches of tho 
Company's army to public competition. Hut it was felt, both in 
and out of Parliament, that as the Company's engineer and artil* 
Icry regiments were surpassed by none in the world, any inter¬ 
ference with the existing system was uncalled-for, and more likely 
to prove injurious than beneficial to the public interests. The 
proposed innovation, therefore, was abandoned; and the iniliaiory 
power of appointment to nil branches of (ho service left, as before, 
in the handc of (he Directors. 

The army of the luast India Toinpany is divided into three largo 
esUblishmoots under the governments of the three presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Slowly expanding, under the 
force of necessity, it has grown, from n paltry garrison of a few 
Portuguese soldiers and sailorif, into an immense force of all arms, 
admirably officered, disciplined, and equipped. The great bulk 
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of tills ftRSj consists of sepoys, or soldiers recruited from imong 
the people of the country, MobammedaDS and Hindoos of different 
castes* 7hese regiments of sepoys are doubly officered—officered 
by men s^cted from their own ranks, and by Earopeans ap« 
pointed by the Company, the latter holding tbe superior commands, 
and having the ectnal control of the battalions* The sepoys are 
loyal, tractable, patient under hardship, and brave in action when 
led by officers in whom they rely* They are well paid and well 
pensioned, and are true to their salt* They have abundant con- 
hdenee in tho good faith of their employers, without caring to 
icqniro into tiie nature of tbo government by which they are so 
punctually paid. It may be doubted whether any change in their 
masters would not have the effect of disturbing this confidence, 
which lies at the very root of tbe fidelity by which alone we are 
able to maintain our position in the country* 

The officers of the Company’s army, W'hether attached to native 
or to European regiments, rise by seniority in their respective 
branches of tho serv ice, and up to a certain rank in their respec¬ 
tive regiments. There is no promotion by purchase, or by favour, 
or iu reward of services—except, in tbe last case, promotion 
by brevet* But, of the 5000 officers of the Company's army, a 
thousand arc always absent from tbeir regiments on staff-employ* 
These staff situations are various* Some are military, some 
diplomatic, some administrative* Commands of irregular corps, 
commissariat appointments, offices at native courts, commissioner- 
ships in newly-acquired tracts of country, situations in tbe depart¬ 
ment of public works (surveyorships included), with many others 
llint might be named, arc all objects of ambition, and all detach 
ofiicers from tbeir corps* In the more recently acquired ten‘i- 
torics, as in Arraean, Sdnilc, the Punjaub, Pegu, &g., a large 
proportion of the business of civil administration is entrusted to 
military officers; and no doubt can exist that in these provinces 
it has ever been most efficiently performed. 

Under this mixed agency the administration has been carried 
on with increasingly good results. At first the EnglUL in India 
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TTere mere mcrcbanta. Subsequently they became b&lf*merebanta 
and half*soldiers. They are now soldiers and administrators; and 
every new year, it is bopedf will witness the absorpUon of the 
former character by the latter. To prophesy that we hare reached 
the limit of our conquests would be unwise; but it is certain that 
we hare never before been impressed with so strong a sense of 
the necessity of devoting all our national energies to the great 
work of ameliorating the condition of the people, by a benevolent 
and judicious system of internal administration. What we have 
already accomplished merits the approbation of the philanthropist. 
Much, under our rule, has been done to mitigate the evils directly 
or indirectly resulting from the cruel and degrading superstitions 
of a false and barbarous religion. Education, under British super* 
intendence, has made great, and Is now making still greater, 
strides. Tbe English in India are manfully exerting themselves 
to diffuse among their dusky brethren the enlightenment of the 
Western world. When it is considered over how largo an area 
their educational efforts must be spreod, and into what deep 
recesses they must penetrate—with wbat a mass of prejudice and 
selfishness they have to contend—what vested interests in dark* 
ness and ignorance are to be encountered—and how much has to 
bo unlearnt before anything can be learnt—how the people are 
fenced in by social institutions which render w hat is neighbourly 
kindness in the West only insult and outrage in the East—it will 
readily be understood that such efforts, however well directed and 
however zealously pursued, must bo slow in their operation. The 
masses of the people are still ignorant—still sunk in degraded 
superstition; but not hopelessly sunk. Every year adds largely 
to the number of the enlightened; and every enlightened Hindoo 
or Mohammedan is more or less an apostle of education. From the 
great towns, in which public authority or private enterprise has 
reared colleges end schools, the light of knowledge is gradually 
radiating into remote districts. Kor is it only in the great towns 
' ^at the schoolmaster pursues his calling under the fostering 
H<^neouragement of the European ruler. The village schools are 
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increasing in number and efficiencj; atid eroy year sees not 
only a Test increase in tbe number of scholars, but a still more 
striking ittprorement in the character of the instruction which is 
afforded to them* 

It is not permitted to us to enter into details; hut it may he 
briefly noted, before we pass on to glance at other ameliorative 
effortSi that the year 1854 was distinguished by a great educa¬ 
tional movement| from which the happiest reBults are expected 
to flow, when the system then initiated is more fully developed. 
Up to this tiiDO there had been in our educational efforts some¬ 
thing desultory and incoherent. But the great measure of 1854 
was one of organization and combination. The educational 
became an integral department of government under a respon¬ 
sible minister. Tho administrative agency was at once elevated 
and extended. For the first Ume there was an open and authori¬ 
tative recognition of the efforts of missionary and other private 
bodies. Grants in aid were offered to all without reference to the 
]>C9Cutiar tenets of the presiding autborllics. And orders went 
forth for tlie institution of universities, which were to confer 
degrees upon their alumni. In all this there is good hope of 
progress; and there is little doubt that tho hope will bo fulfilled. 

All other remedies for the evils, under which India has so long 
suffered, arc merely secondary and subordinate to this—applied 
to certain obtrusive symptoms rather than to the seat of tho disease. 
But they have, nevertheless, been productive uf much benefit to 
tho people, and arc suiScient in themselves to show that we hare 
not wlioUy neglected our duties as civilized and Christian men. 
If the English in India have done nothing else for the country 
over which they have Leen mysteriously ordained to rule, they 
have caused Suttoc (or widow-burning)—Thuggee (or systematio 
gang-murder)—and the wholesale destruction of female infants, to 
cease from off tho Ikce of the land. The burning of widows was 
declared illegal in the Company^g territories during the govern¬ 
ment of Lord William Bentinck; and since that period gieat 
efforts hare been made to bring about the abolition of this bar- 
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baroU3 ntc m the sLaIcs subject to the nalivc princes. Usder a 
system, dUtlngulshcd as much by its *wiBdon) and humanity, as by 
its energy and vigour, Thuggee was almost v holly tuppressed 
(luring the adminUtration of Ix)rd Aukland. All the mysteries 
of the murderous profession being thoroughly mastered by our 
British officers, the gangs wore Iniutid down aud hruhtn op; and 
the children of tho murderers, who would have followed the same 
tonible calling, were Irnincd to peaceful pursuit b« Jlut even more 
dlffioidt than tho buppre^sion of these cnonuilics has been the 
extinction of l^'cmalo To^nticidc. The magnitude of tho evil was 
increased hy tho darkness in which it was enveloped. The social 
rxclusivenoms of l1)C jH'Oplc rendered the crime, howo\cr palpable 
tho gross results, difficult of proof in individual cases. But by a 
variety of well-considered measures—by the instilulion of a 
ceitsus, the cstnhlibhmcnt of a wire by stem of rewards and punish* 
monts—by the discouragement of those costly marriage-ocrcincnios 
which lay at the root of the evil—and by llio oxtniovdinnry 
energy and activity of bomu of tho officers of Govcniniont, this 
atrocity has been preally diminished, and in bonie places wholly 
fuppi'C^H'd. Aino!<g tlioso who have been foremost in die good 
woik of btviking down the throe inofibtor^ovils of which wo have 
spoken, we may make honourable niculion of ColuiU'l Slconmn, 
Colonel Ludlow’, Mr. Willoughby, Colonel Melvill, ilr. Ilaikes, 
and air Henry Lawrence. 

Tho highest honour is rudected by these measure a upon all who 
wcJ'e concerned in giving them cfficL Nor loss worthy of honour¬ 
able iiiention nro tho successful chorts which have been made to 
civilize savage tribes, nud to introiluce order, security, and good 
government iufco tracts of counlr)' prcviounly ravaged hy the 
deprcdatioQol excesses of n lawless people, following no other 
calling hut that of habitual rapine, and perhapa given up to the 
most horrible Buperstilions. It wonld bo difficult to over-value 
the services, in the great cause of bumanity, rendered by such 
men as Ovans and Ontram, in tho Bbeal eoantry of Kandeiib; by 
Dixon, in Mhairw'arah; and by Maepherson, among the 
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tfi Orisaa, a people given up to* the inconceivable bar* 
bari^ «f effering up human aaerifices to one of their false gods. 

But it is not by these moral agencies alone that we have 
eadeavoui^d to regenerate the natives of India. India is indebted 
to her Eoropcnn conquerors for many great material works, tend* 
ing to develope the resources of the countiy*and to enrich the 
people* That they have risen slowly—that time was when the 
EngUsh in India were taunted, without any stretch of exaggera* 
tion, with having stamped upon the face of the country no memo* 
rtaU of their presonce^ts not to be denied. But, in this respect, 
recent years have witnessed a great revolution. More might have 
been done; but still much has been done. The canals of irriga* 
tion, which do so much to fertilise the north-western provinces of 
India, are in tbeniselves Imperishable monuments of the greatness 
of the English people. The Gi*cat Ganges Canal is one of the 
noblest works which the world has ever seen. The vast problem 
of railway couiinunication in India has been solved. In spite 
of the doubts, and, in some instances, the sneers of the experi¬ 
enced, the railway in India has already become a great success. 
The prejudiced native has gratefully accepted the boon. The 

lightning-post,*’ as the people felicitously call it in their own 
language, is regarded as a blessing, which every man desires to 
see extended in his own direcdon. Temporary inconvenience 
may be created in some quarters by the diversion of the stream of 
commerce into new or more exclusive channels; but tlie balance 
will soon be readjusted, and an impulse given to the general trade 
of the country of the healthiest and most enduring kind. 

With the prospect of continued peace, with the energies both 
of governing bodies and of individuals now straining in the right 
dilution, with an enlarged national sense of the duties of the 
mother country towards her great Eastern dependency, there is 
hopeful assurance ot a future for India far brighter than anything 
which the retrospect yields in the most prosperous epochs of her 
past. But much remrins yet to be done for the people; and it is 
only by wuntermittent seal in behalf of the subject millions^ aod 
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by BusCjuocd efforts wisely directed towards tbe public good, tbat 
we can satisfactorily solve tbe great problem of governiMBt which 
has been laid before us. There is a tendency towards a fitful 
spasmodic kind of well-doing against which it were to be desired 
that the rulers of India should guard themselves. The sfimnlus 
to exertion ought not to reside in any accidental or ^aniient 
drcumstance—in the fleeting attention of Parliament, the casual 
interest of the public, the aclirity of a reform society, or the 
hostility of disappointed individnals. It is only by contimially 
striving, as though every year were the last of an expiring 
charter, and every day the eve of a great Parliamentary conflict, 
that we can prove ourselves worthy of the great charge entrusted 
to ns, and justify the ways of God to man in the foundation of 
the British Indian empire. 
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we can satisfactorily solve the great problem of goverruB^ which 
has been laid before us. There is a tendency towards a fitful 
spasmodic kind of well-doing against which it were to be desired 
that the rulers of India should guard themselves. Tl« stimulus 
to exertion ought not to reside in any accidental or transient 
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that we can prove ourselves worthy of the great charge entrusted 
to us, and justify the ways of God to man in the foundation of 
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G67. Is besieged in Hooltaoi HL 
Moulton, aeconnt 666. Ae^tdMd by Rnn- 
jeet Sing, 666. Its orlgtaM Ishahttants, 
666 . 

Mysore, formation of the kdiytdoa ofi 343. 
Rite of Qyder All (see 843. Eng* 

Ilshat war with, 862. BatGc^ChingMDa, 
861 Madras ^restened—battte ofTita* 
comalee, 366. EngUah revOmA 38^7. 
Madras again threatened, 369. Maaoewith 
Hydcr, 859. War ronewed, 884. Hyder 
invadea the Carnatic. 38A DUaiSma d^ 
feat of BalUlA 361 Battle of ObdalorA 
371; of ShoUnghnr, 872; andAmaAdTl 
Surrender of Bednor a 371 ' Siege of Vllk- 

galoTAdSO. Peace with Tippoo (see 21cn^)« 

sat Second war with Tfppoo, 391. 
dactlon of DIoBlgnl and Palgaut, 392; and 
Baugaiore. 393. English adnnee on So- 
liogapatam, 4ua Their retreat, 401. 
Second advanoA 405. • SUgu of Sorlnga- 
patam. 406-8. Treaty with Tlppoo (sco 
CbrwMilhi), 409-12. Third war with TJp- 
poo, 423. Battle Of Sedaaeer,42A Advance 
oftheEngtUhon8tflngepat^43$. Battle 
of Maltvlhy, 427, Slomlfig of Scrloga- 
inteni, 432^ rartlUon of the kingdom, 
43S. 

' N. 

Nadir Shall invades India, 27;>-4. 

Na(de/, Sir CliarlcA aanunei the command 
in ScIndA 604. Defeats the Ainoore at 
HeeanoA 607. HU dtq^tdi, COS Dofbate 
Uie Scindlans again at DobbA 612-lA Is 
apjxplntod oommandor-ln chief lit India, 
07^ HU dlflbrcnces with Lord DolhooslA 
C77. 

NcarchQi aalU Rom the Indus to the Persian 
Gol£35. 

Nepeul conqueted by tlie GhoorkhaA 60L 
($oe GhoofHhxi.) 
ilgerry HountaiiiA 23. 

Kott^ General, holds Candahar, 681. HU 
march on Cabul, 696. Takes GliUnl, 689i 

0. 

Ochteilony, General, deUata the Gbooilclifti 

' at Rhsngar, and tehee AlnorA 601 
KoTcee the pose of Chorma ghatoA vid 
dofeats them hi two ftto oeml ve engago* 
moDtA 60A 

K 

Pacheco, DnartA dofeete the Zamorin of 
CalUnt, 66, 36. BUdeaUi,37. ^ 

Pegi anoeatflcn ot to BHtUb India, 689. 

Pertplos of the £f7thr«ao Soa i3» ^ - 
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duncUr, 4$2. Tltclr v» 

Mirilk Fr"ir^V»i 49M11 Their flul 

f onstimr, MO. 

Mif of. m-d. 

FofiMk, CMiflnli fbrcoi the Khyber Pm 
4lfti >intfw it JeUikbod. 600 . Fvrcei 
pm tf JufdfJok. 693. Arriee* at 
CMoL 691. Stormii letillf, 696. Betunis 

Putoftf, ptegrcai of raarlUae dlecorenr Is, 
48k (te (TomOi Jndta,) 

Tmt, difhitot 31. 

PaMnfCr, V4)or. 676-0. 

PiV^iab, inouitloQ o( to BilUih Sottlii 
8^ EnfUfllioOTnlnlotntloo lntlM,C7i-6. 

Punlir, b&ttle 096. 

II. 

Mr.| b(e work on tlic teUny of the 
liiidihyAh» 11. 

fioe, SlrTliotoii. emkiieyn^ to llie Uogol 
coart, SIO. llle doecrlptba tberoof. 930*2. 

RoMiin iQtrlfaci in Centrd A»U| 647«63. 

& 

8ile» Ooaerid, lucceoe of, at GborolmnO, 662- 
8. Oleoi*! the paaa of Koord Cabui, 606. 
IIU defbDCO of JoUalabid, 683*4. 

Sale, Udy. captirity 6974. 

Sandracottoi, 39. 

Sdeucof lOTidCi India, 39. 

8ciade» dlatttilnaeoa in, 003. lloetllo demon* 
ftntlone of tlio Amccn, C03-4. They at¬ 
tack the Britlili reeiUctit, Uijor Outraro, 
006. Dattio of Mecaaee, 007-& Battle of 
Dobba, dU'll. Annexation of^ to Ontlah 
India, 014. Inaalobrit/ of tbo cllskale, 016. 

Bclndli (m Mahratta.) 

Shall So^ak ol Hulk, tlio .dffgban, depooltioD 
of, 646. IBkcH rofkige In BrlUib India, MO. 
tnradea Affgh uiifttan, and la defeated, 647. 
Ilia treat/ with the Englltfi. 663. Ilia 
coronation, 660. Ilia death, 589. 

ShoUnghnr, bottle 373. 

BIkhe, orl^n of Uio, G3D. Tlielr elngolar 
character, 030. Their disparagement <d 
power, GOO. Acte of aggreadofi, 
68L. Hie/ croa the Sutledge, 033. Battle 
of Uoo<Bm 8M. Xu oncertain resnliB, 
€36. BatUe of ffaroxcahah. 630*9. BaUle 
0fMtvaV84L III important renlta, €43- 
A Geadnl eatlfliatfen of Brittali policy 
n^aelix^ 64A BaMeofSobraon, 646*9. 
tlieBTltlahcroNthQSotledge,060. Tenua 


of peace. C61-A Aecaptad, G6A Snddaa 
oatbraak at HouIUn, 636. (See UeoU 
r^.) AlannUg conspiracy at lAhore, 668. 
Prompt iMaaorea of Ueat Edwaidaa, U9, 
Siege of UauUao, 069. daoctlooVGcaeni 
Whlah, OGl. PiBof UoulUn, 661 Battle 
of ChilUeawatUli. 603. Ica qiutf onable 
renlU, 664. Battle of Ooqjerat, 004. An- 
nexadra of the I'nnjaob, 04 Conaldora* 
tkm of Britlab policy, 670. 

Smith, Sir Harry, defetu the Sikha at AUwvl, 
G4L 

Soarea, 87,106. 

Sobraos, battJo oC 6434 

SoraJah Powlah, Kabob of Bengal, 813. Ilia 
limaDehatredoftheEDgLUiIi,3l4. Buelogee 
Calcutta, 116-11 Uli dieadfnl eruelUoA 
817*18. He temporleea vlth Clivo aad 
WalBOh, 831 la defealod at Piaasy, S27 
Ilia dastardly Bight and death, 123*9. 

Sylrdra, gallant conduct oC 107*8. 

T. 

Tarryui, ealley of the, 9. 

Tcullca, 12. 

Timur, character oXlSA Inradei India,)93. 
Takas and pUlagci Delhi, 196. ituciemea 
the Indus, 18G. 

Ilppoo Saib socceedi his Ikthcr, 876. Hla 
cruelty. 379. Xlakea pcoco with the Eng¬ 
lish, 68L La defoatvd at Travaneora, 868. 
1j agein defeated at Seilngapatam, 40a 
CandoOca pcacA 411 Is defeated at Mola- 
TiJIy, 426. Foil of SoiJngapatani, 421 
Death of TIppoo, 4364 (See ifyfora) 

V. 

Vyndhya Uountahii, 33. 

W. 

Wsodowash, battle ol, 606. 

Watson, Admiral. 820. 

WcUeal^, Marquis oi; arrives In IntUa, 413. 
Ills political syitem, 414 liJa treaty wltli 
tJjc Kixom, 417. Kcgotlatos with T^ppoo* 
418-33. DocUrea war agutatt Uysore (seu 
ifyt9re)t 42A fila vlawa on ifalirutta poli¬ 
ties, 403-9; 

Wcllosley, Sir Arthar. 471* DoUata the Volt- 
nttasatAawye, 474 Takes GhawUghnr, 

v47C. 

Whtfdi, CencfBl, lieslegce and takce UenHaii, 
Cdl 
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